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SUBSCRIBE 

to RECREATION Magazine for each 
member of your staff, board, 
or commission * 

$4.00 one year 
$7.50 two years 

Then everybody is always up-to-date, 
in constant touch with new ideas 
and the latest recreation information. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
o West Eighth Street, New York II 


lr=LEISURE and RECREATION 


Third Edition—Ready January 31 

Martin H. Neumeyer, University of Southern. 
California; Esther S. Neumeyer, 

Los Angeles City Schools 


An informative introduction to leisure and recreation in 
their sociological aspects. This new book offers the most up- 
to-date and comprehensive treatment of the place of leisure 
and recreation in modern society, summarizing and interpret¬ 
ing materials drawn from a wide range of sources. It points 
out present-day needs and problems, analyzes the varied fac¬ 
tors involved in leisure and recreational activities, and em¬ 
phasizes the importance of social relations and processes. 
Topics discussed include the recreation movement, commu¬ 
nity and commercial recreation, recreation leadership, etc. 

475 pp, $5.50 

Principles of Recreation 

John L. Hutchinson, Columbia University. A funda¬ 
mental treatment which clarifies the basic concepts un¬ 
derlying the organization of leisure activity. 

310 pp, $3.75 

Leadership in Recreation 

Gerald B. Fitzgerald, University of Minnesota. The 
methods used to develop and evaluate leadership ability. 
Includes job descriptions, salary scales. 304 pp, $4 

Community Sports and Athletics 

National Recreation Association. Explains activi¬ 
ties and facilities involved in organizing and administer¬ 
ing a community sports program. 54 ills,, 500 pp, $5 


Order your book* from : 

THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10 



"The Choice of Those Who Play The Game" 


The MacGregor Co. * Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL • BASEBALL ' BASKETBALL • GOLF • TENNIS 





































AMERICA'S FINEST ATHLETIC BALLS 


FOR EVERY AGE GROUP, 
PRICE OR SKILL- 
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GOES WITH THE GAME 


NEW YORK 11 
CHICAGO 11 
LOS ANGELES 11 


at last a way to 



STOP IMPACT INJURI 




GYM MATS 


only PECSOLITE has 
0 TIMES GREATER SHOCK ABSORPTION 
I ... LOWEST RATE OF REBOUND 

A new development in gymnasium 
protection, Pecsolite provides un- 
■ equalled safety . . . actual tests 
! showing that Pecsolite absorbs 10 
, times more shock than ordinary 
mats . . . couples this superior 
, shock absorption with a much 
lower rate of rebound to completely 
cushion impact and lessen shock 
and injury. 





10 Times Greater Shock Absorption 
Lowest Rate of Rebound 

Size No Problem: mats available In any 
length, any width to 36" 

Easy to Combine: transparent tape holds 
smaller mats together... allows for any 
combination 

Stores Compactly: takes up half the space 
of conventional mats 


• No “Elephant Creases'* When Rolled Up 

• Durable: new coating formula provides sur¬ 
face strength of 2400 P.S.I. 

• Sanitary: moisture resistance prevents 
transfer of infection 

• Completely Odorless 

• Easy Maintenance: wipe of a rag and mat 
Is clean 


See Your Pecsolite Dealer now, or write for brochure and prices to: 


EQUIPMENT CO. Third and Market Sts . Sonbury, Pa. 
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"Statignory" rock* 
!n single ar double 
face units snop-lock 
rigidly together to fit 
ony space ar provide 
capacity required. 


COAT and HAT RACKS 


Style D.F. 4-40.Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is-4 ft. 2 in. long: holds 40 coats and hats; goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel 
•casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 & 5 ft. units avail¬ 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equip¬ 
ment for every church, school, commercial, 
industrial and institutional, need. 


Writ* for Bulletin CK-51 S 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 

1121 W. 37th Street • Chicago 9, Illinois 


Tetherboll 
Eyebalt 

8 Ft. |__ 
Standard 
only 8 Lbs. 


* High Jump 
Markings 
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High Jump 
Slid* 

Adjustable 
Eyebolts 
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NEW! jayfro 

Multi-Purpose 

ALUMINUM 

STANDARD 

U&& , 
f2 Ways' 

lnt»rthonf*wb>» 

Indoor, mhS Old door, Itr 

• volley »au • iadminton 

• TENNIS • PADDLE TENNIS 

• HIGH JUMP • TFTHIttAU 

J Official specifications 
J Lightweight 
J Easy to Install and move 
J No maintenance 
J Six different models 




BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Yea rs Gua ra ntee! 

outdoors or indoors 


Also Featuring Jayfro’t Custom Built 
Neva anti Improved! 

PADDLE TETHERBALL SETS 
TETHERBALL POLES 

Revolutionary and Exciting hew! 

IS SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
with “RUBBER CUSHIONED" DISCS 
^ OFFICIAL 100% NYLON Basketball 
Nets and Nylon Ball Carriers 
• Send for Free Catalog * 

JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. RC, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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TIIE FINAL SCORE. This striking basketball 
Jiot, taken by seventcen-year-old James H. Stein, 
fr., of Auburn, Illinois, won a $100 third award in 
Hass I of the 1957 National High School Photo¬ 
graphic Awards conducted by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 


ext Month 

With February the month of parties, “Mid-winter 
[Ice Breakers’* and “St. Patrick’s Day Shenanigans” 
diould be helpful to party planners. A variety of 
ulditioual articles deals with such subjects as the 
widely debated question of hot rods, operation de¬ 
tails of a successful marina, how to prepare and 
[give a slide narration, the use of a plastic ice-skating 
•ink, the needs of teen-agers, special services pro¬ 
grams, and others. (If you, yourself, hold any 
[unique or special events in February, this year, 
won't yon write its about them before you forget?) 
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The Close Relationship 


of Parks and Recreation . . 0 Charles E. Doell 


/ 

"I^To park was ever built that did not contain an element 
^ ' of recreation in its concept. 

No public recreation program was ever completely diver¬ 
sified unless it utilized public parks. 

Parks and recreation go together as completely as love 
and marriage—‘’You can't have one without the other.” In 
point of fact, in public affairs parks and recreation are con¬ 
sidered as a combined public service, for the public is not 
well served by facilities alone or by program alone. It is 
the combination of both, in a single unified service, that 
constitutes the commodity which interests the public. 

When two separate municipal departments, the park de¬ 
partment and the recreation department, apparently func¬ 
tion well together—because the component parts have been 
well coordinated and the personalities involved are com¬ 
patible—it is often said that one provides the facilities, the 
other conducts the program. This is not quite the case be¬ 
cause, depending on the situation, either the park depart¬ 
ment or the recreation department may be providing and 
conducting the various services. These may be golf courses, 
tennis courts at unsupervised locations, boat docks and boat 
livery service, picnic areas (both organized and unorgan¬ 
ized), nature trails, summer musical entertainment, and 
others. Actually, in the successful operation of parks and 
recreation as separate departments, the whole field of park 
and recreation service must be under continual examina¬ 
tion, and allocation of functions must be made to each of the 
departments on a more or less logical, but nonetheless arbi¬ 
trary, basis. In no other way can the combined service be 
made complete or can duplication of effort be avoided. 

Park departments and recreation departments, along with 
their respective ideological camps, are much like married 
couples—they can quarrel with each other but let the in¬ 
tervener or common enemy beware! Assuming basic com¬ 
patibility between them, husband and wife can turn on an 
enemy with greater combined force and effort than a mere 
two times one. So must it be with park and recreation forces. 
With municipal redevelopment programs and freeway dis¬ 
ruptions now in the offing, they must combine talents to avoid 
serious setbacks to municipal park-recreation services. Just 
a few of the present common dangers can be cited. 

Redevelopment authorities are prone to plan all facilities 
for the area, proposed to be redeveloped, as though that 
area were a complete planning unit for all services. It could 
be a logical neighborhood for park and recreation service, 

or only a part of a single neighborhood. Who can properly 

»• * ' 

Mr. Doell, well-known in park and recreation circles, is 
superintendent of parks in Minneapolis , Minnesota . 


provide the true picture of the appropriate total park-recre- * 
ation service? The park man? The recreation man? Only I 
the combination of the two, or the department in which both 
are combined, can logically reflect the nature and extent of 
the combined park and recreation service required in this 
instance, as a part of the over-all plan of service to the 
entire city. If the matter is important enough to carry the 
argument to Washington, only an agency in which the phi¬ 
losophy of both parks and recreation has been developed and 
refined by repeated experiences is strong enough and con¬ 
vincing enough to carry the day. No divided authority for 
parks and recreation will “cut the mustard” here. 

If the strength of a united front for parks and recreation 
is needed in redevelopment projects, the need is even greater 
to combat the aggressive and often ruthless attack by high- ; 
way planners. Only recently has the value of integrated j 
neighborhoods as a unit of municipal life been appreciated. 
Much still has to be done to place tangible values on open ’ 
spaces and recreation areas. Parks are more than attractive 
vacant areas. They are the tools of a recreation service, the 
extent of which is seldom known to material planners and 
the psychological effect of which, on a metropolitan society, 
appears to be too intangible for them to take seriously into 
consideration. Much educational work must be done and, 
again, hope lies only in the combination of a parks and rec¬ 
reation philosophy. 

Towns and cities suburban to a central city in metropoli¬ 
tan areas have grown at an amazing rate in the last decade. 
The consequent demand for park and recreation leaders 
has frequently been filled by employing one individual who 
is trained, usually, in only one phase of park and recrea¬ 
tion work or, even more often, as a recreation leader. With 
facilities meager and funds limited, the job of providing both 
park and recreation programs has suddenly been thrust upon 
young men and women almost fresh out of school. They have 
been called upon to plan services for a town belonging to a 
larger metropolitan area, where the government organiza¬ 
tion is daily becoming more complicated. Actually these 
young people are being placed in a very tough spot. Errors 
of judgment in philosophy are almost unavoidable. 

These few examples illustrate the closeness of the associa¬ 
tion between two services that have frequently been con¬ 
sidered as two separate functions of government. The fact 
that the maintenance of parks and the operation of recrea¬ 
tion programs are specialties within the single framework 
of a single service is accepted by the general public. Pro¬ 
fessionals, too, must accept this doctrine if a public park- 
recreation service is to discharge adequately its responsibil¬ 
ities and fulfill the destined niche its worth prescribes. ■ 
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EVEN 8 YEAR OLDS 
CAN EASILY DO 
COPPER ENAMELING! 


Without previous knowledge or training, the beginner quickly 
ond easily completes exciting prafessianat-loaking projects. 
Our specially designed simplified settings ond wide range 
of inserts moke it child's play! 

Write todoy for NEW FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
112 PAGE CATALOG showing Americo’s 
largest selection af copper enameling and jew¬ 
elry supplies. Liberal quantity discounts are 
ovoilable. Step-by-step instructions included in 
catalog. 
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BERGER ARTS & CRRFTS 300 S.W. 17th AVE.* MIAMI ^FLORIDA Dept, rc- i 
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Ask any kid who's tried it. The Trampoline is fun. 

Always the favorite recreation at parks, classes or playtime. 
And it's such a good all-around conditioner. 

Is the Trampoline part of your recreation program? 


IF IT ISN’T A 


NISSEN 


IT ISN’T A TRAMPOLINE® 


® Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


ISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 200 A Avenue NW, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.SJL. 
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x-acto 


1Li l ■ J helps 
students develop 
skills... FAST! 



Above is the RECREATION DIRECTOR’S 
favorite “49’er” Hobby Chest containing full 
assortment of tools, knives and blades. Just a 
sample of the hundreds of handicraft kits, 
knives and tools illustrated in X-acto ’s Buying 
Guide. Only 25tf a fcopy. 


LATEST “HOW-TO” PROJECT BOOKS 



Hobby Tools and How to 

Use Them . 75c* 

Indian Beadcraft .25c 

Suji Wire Art .25c 

Wood Whittling Projects. 25c 
Braiding and Weaving 
with PLEXON Plastic 
Lacing .25c 


•FREE with “49’er” chest. 

X-ACTO, INC. 
48-99 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Jamison 


PLAYGROUND 

EQUIPMENT 


Be sure to check the many exclusive features af 
this rugged line. Write far free catalog af 254 
items. 


Jamisan Manufacturing Ca. 
8781 South Mettler Street 
Las Angeles 3, California 


Since 

1925 


ICE WHEN YOU WANT IT 

with 


BELTEMP 


artificial ice skating rinks by 

BELTZ ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 
11021 Whittier Avenue 
Detroit 24, Michigan. VEnlce 9-1811 


Recreation Directors 

(Men and women) 

needed by the City of Los Angeles 

— $395 to $489 Month — 

College graduation with major in 
physical education or recreation. 

College seniors in their final se¬ 
mester may apply now for a 
position upon graduation. 

Write Room 5, City Hall 
Los Angeles 12 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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Save 

Time 

and 

Money! 
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Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing aut balls and poying tap prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cast-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 

Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trauble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attroc- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet— 7Vi x SV 2 x 15 
inches high. Easy ta instoll. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each far 104. Choice of 3 grades af 
lap quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re¬ 
place paddles, nets, etc. Na risk guarantee. Send 
far free falder: “Stap Wasting Their Time.'* 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 

T- F. T. 


Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. Ri 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., n.y. 16 


Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor , Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street , New 
York 11 — jo that your ideas , opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged utith others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all . Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief —not more than 250 words . 

—The Editors. 


Public Relations 

Sirs: 

Richard Baker’s article “Public Re¬ 
lations in Recreation” in the October 
Recreation was most enlightening. 
This article might go a long way to¬ 
wards waking up many a recreation di¬ 
rector who has fallen asleep at the 
wheel. I feel, along with Mr. Baker, that 
it takes a great deal of love and self- 
sacrifice to promote good recreation in 
your city or community. Too many are 
content to sit back and complain about 
all the inadequacies of our profession 
and do nothing to better them. 

Hats off to Richard Baker and his 
very illuminating story! 

Tiiomas E. Braddock, Assistant Su¬ 
perintendent, Recreation Division, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Sirs: 

In 


Sports 


your “Sport Quiz Program’ in 
your November issue it was stated that 
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PLAY AREAS DO DOUBLE DUTY WITH 


wtperMOr ° 

Folding Table Tennis Tables! 


NEW! 

Optional Roll-away casters 

Feature! make it easy to 

clear your floors. 


Superior tables can be stored compactly, can be 
opened for play in a jiffy . . . even rolled 
away on wheels by a youngster. Sturdy, rigid 
Superior MT1000 Table has edge-protecting 
METAL FRAME AND TUBULAR STEEL 
LEGS, HEAVY DOUBLE HARDWARE 
ON LEGS. Thousands used by playgrounds, 
camps, schools, military installations . . . 
wherever a heavy duty table is needed. 

POPULARLY PRICED! APPROVED BY USTTA. 

Write for literature showing complete line 


of institutional table tennis tables. 


ujpenor 


INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 


S65 Barry Street, New York 59, N.Y. 


in swimming the legs provide more 
power than the arms. In swimming the 
front crawl stroke, according to Swim¬ 
ming and Diving by Armbuster and 
Morehouse, page 81, the arms provide 
seventy per cent of the total power of 
this stroke with thirty per cent being 
leg power. 

Frank J. Casne, 125 Minooka 
Street, Pittsburgh 10, Pennsylvania . 

Inspiring Address 

Sirs: 

We were pleased to read the editorial 
by I)r. Paul F. Douglass in the Novem¬ 
ber issue of Recreation. The editorial 
is only a small portion of the inspiring 
address he gave at our annual L. H. 
Weir Recreation Banquet. 

When Dr. Douglass gave his address 
at our 2,300-acre Bradford Woods Out¬ 
door Recreation Area we were fortunate 
in having as our guests Indiana Uni¬ 
versity President Herman B. Wells, 
chairman of the National Council on 
Education and a UN delegate; Judge 
John Hastings, chairman of the Uni 
ver^itv’s board of trustees; other offi 
rials of the University, professors, alum 
ni, and students. Everyone was thrillec 
by the dynamic address of Dr. Douglass 
Recently President Wells quoted Dr 
Douglass in an all-University program 

The L. H. Weir Banquet is conducted 
by the Indiana University Graduate 
Recreation Society with the assistance 
of the Undergraduate Recreation So¬ 
ciety. 

Garrett G. Eppley, Chairman of 
Department of Recreation, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 

• We agree about this address, and 
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used as much af it as we cauld. Wish 
there had been space for mare.—Ed. 

Letter to Dr. McCarthy 

Sir: 

I want to congratulate you on your 
splendid editorial in the September is¬ 
sue of Recreation. Your philosophy 
of human fitness included the mental, 
emotional, spiritual, as well as physical, 
which comes at an important time when 
some of our colleagues tend to see the 
individual only as muscle. 

I am certain professionals in the rec¬ 
reation field heartily support your phi¬ 
losophy of total or human fitness and 
would hope that emphasis be given to 
this totality of the human personality 
rather than just the physical. I ex¬ 
pressed this concept in the July issue of 
the YMCA Journal of Physical Educa¬ 
tion in an article entitled “Physical Fit¬ 
ness or Total Fitness.” 

Best wishes to you in your efforts. 
Harry D. Edcren, Professor of Rec¬ 
reation Leadership, Purdue Uni¬ 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 

November Issue Scores 

Sirs: 

The November 1957 issue of your 
magazine has forced me to speak out. 1 
must confess that during this past year 
the content of the publication had failed 
to arouse any interest — and then the 
November magazine hit with full im¬ 
pact. 

The articles, “Know Your Adoles¬ 
cents” and “Recreation in the Age of 


Enjoyment.” highlighted a wealth of 
fine information, progressive thought, 
and stimulating philosophy. My files are 
loaded with reference material and I 
seldom retain any Recreation maga¬ 
zines, but November forced me to mount 
many pages on our bulletin boards at 
school. 

The recreation department here at 
Los Angeles State College is eagerly 
awaiting your next issue. 

Al Tillman, Assistant Professor of 
Recreation, Los Angeles State Col¬ 
lege, California. 

Letter from Paris 

Sirs: 

Milwaukee’s newest addition, the 
Memorial Center,* seems to be a suc¬ 
cess, if the November 4 Time magazine 
article, “Museum with a View,” is a 
true indication. Milwaukee residents 
are to be congratulated, and the leaders 
of this project are to be commended for 
a job well done. The community will be 
rewarded for its pains. Churches, edu¬ 
cation, industries, recreation, and even 
the “Braves,” will reap the fruits of 
this venture. 

Endeavors such as this are big busi¬ 
ness. Cities need more of it, particu¬ 
larly in the areas of art, music, and mu¬ 
seums. Well-planned projects induce 
proper execution and mean money well 
spent. 

John Trent, //q USEUCOM 
(Comm Center), Paris, APO #128, 
New York, Neiv York. 


* See “Milestones,” Rechf.ation, June 1957. 
page 213. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $ 25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted. $3 00 the issue in which ad is desired. 
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Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Recreation Therapists for California State 
Hospitals in several locations. Positions 
open to college graduates with major in 
Recreation or Recreation Therapy and 
supervised field work. Monthly salary 
starts at $376; promotional opportunities in 
expanding rehabilitation program to $644. 
Liberal employee benefits. Write Medical 
Recruitment Unit. State Personnel Board, 
801 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Director of Recreation, Garden Grove, 
California. Population 60,000. Salary open 
depending upon qualifications. Require¬ 
ments — at least 5 years experience in 
Parks and Recreation administration. Ap¬ 
ply William Richards. City Administrator, 
Garden Grove, California. 

Recreation Leader for teen-age recreation 
center, male, with degree or experience in 
Recreation, Physical Education, or Youth 
Work. Start $375 per month. Write: Leslie 
A. Harvey, Director, Taft Youth Center, 
300 Main Street, Taft, California. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised, here. 
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y New job openings are announced by 
the Air Force which, with the help of 
the National Recreation Association, is 
establishing recreation departments at 
its various bases. The new job classifi¬ 
cation will be that of “recreation man¬ 
ager.” See your NRA Associate Mem¬ 
bership Letter, November-December 
1957, for further details or write to 
NRA Personnel Service. 

y Brotherwood Week, February 16 
23. “Brotherhood is one of the most 
demanding—and most rewarding— 
principles in our lives. Its application 
is not limited to our homes or to our 
homeland. The responsibilities of broth¬ 
erhood stretch around the world; and 
wherever men dwell, their needs and 
their successes are for all to share. 

“The furtherance of such a principle 
demands the utmost in justice and char¬ 
ity, but the rewards of brotherhood are 
even greater. These are the fruits of a 
world at peace.”— PRESIDENT DwiGHT 
D. Eisenhower, Honorary Chairman. 

Write for Brotherhood Week pro¬ 
gram suggestions to the National Con¬ 
ference of Christians and Jews, 43 West 
57th Street, New York 19. 

y Registration for the Seminar on 
Recreation for the Emotionally 
Disturbed, at Columbia University, 
starts February 1, at 9:00 a.m. This 
course is conducted in cooperation with 
the National Recreation Association’s 
Ill and Handicapped Recreation Con¬ 
sultation Service. To obtain further 
information write Dr. Elizabeth Rosen, 
Box 70, Department of Health Educa¬ 
tion, Physical Education, and Recrea¬ 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York 27. 

y Tourism can be a gold mine for 
your community! A recent United Press 
release quotes a booklet just issued by 
the Department of Commerce Office of 
Area Development, which states that it 
has become a national industry grossing 
about fifteen or twenty billion dollars 
a year. The booklet is designed to help 
communities cash in on this industry. 

y A bill to authorize the disposal 

of SURPLUS PROPERTY to certain welfare 


and recreation agencies. H.R. 9522, to 
amend the Federal Property and Ad¬ 
ministration Services Act of 1949, has 
been introduced by Congressman Ken¬ 
neth B. Keating of New York. His bill 
would make much surplus federal prop¬ 
erty available to tax-supported or tax- 
exempt welfare or recreation agencies 
which serve people in institutions or in 
groups. This is in line with National 
Recreation Association recommenda¬ 
tions. Congressman Keating will be 
glad to send copies of his bill to those 
who are interested. 

y Educational materials for chil¬ 
dren about holidays and their back¬ 
grounds—history, ceremonials, music, 
and so on—is available from the Amer¬ 
ican Friends Service Committee. Book¬ 
lets giving guidance to parents, teach¬ 
ers, and leaders are included. For a 
list, write to the committee at 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia 7. 

y The new issue of Standards For 
Girl Scout Camping is now available 
from the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 
Third Avenue, New York 22 (note new 
address!), for thirty cents. It replaces 
the earlier Established Camp Standards , 
Day Camp Standards , and Troop Camp 
Standards . Camp and day-camp direc¬ 
tors should order a copy of this twenty- 
five page, well-organized and instruc¬ 
tive booklet. 


y Hospital recreation workers will 
be interested in a new periodical, Rec - 
reation for the 111 and Handicapped , 
published quarterly by the National As¬ 
sociation of Recreational Therapists, or¬ 
ganized in 1953. Non-member rates are 
$1.50 per year. Address all requests to 
Virginia L. Dobbins, Bryce Hospital, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

y Special —for January, February, 
and March only! Six copies of any of 
the following issues of Recreation for 
one dollar: 

April through December, 1955. 

April through December, 1956. 

y A New Service! Readers, have you 
carefully examined the new department, 
“Classified Advertising,” in Recrea¬ 
tion Magazine to find out whether it 
can be of value to you? (See page 7.) 
This additional service offers you an op¬ 
portunity to call attention to forthcom¬ 
ing conferences, training institutes and 
workshops, job openings, positions 
wanted, used or excess equipment to 
exchange, share with or sell to another 
community. This is open at a special 
price to you—and not to professional 
firms—but, please note, it can be offered 
to you only if you pay when you order! 
Take advantage of this new section; 
watch it for announcements that will 
help you; use it as a means of commun¬ 
icating with others. This means you! 

* 

y A twenty-page Digest of Actions Re - 
lating to Recreation (passed by the 1957 
legislature and approved by the gover¬ 
nor) was released in August to Califor¬ 
nia state and local recreation and park 
officials. It contains comments on forty 
assembly and twenty-four senate meas¬ 
ures which became effective September 
11, 1957, unless otherwise specifically 
provided for in the bill (urgency meas¬ 
ures) . Copies may be secured on re¬ 
quest from offices of the State Recrea¬ 
tion Commission at 722 Capitol Ave¬ 
nue. Room 3076. Sacramento 14. ■ 
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Editorially Speaking 


For the Year Ahead 

At the end of the old year and the 
beginning of the new, one becomes in¬ 
trospective, sorting out some of the 
past year’s happier or more inspiring 
moments and turning to' anticipation 
of what lies ahead. Let us take advan¬ 
tage of this inevitable moment of eval¬ 
uation . . . What did the year hold 
that was memorable for you? For the 
job you have undertaken? 

Life is made up of tomorrows—and 
past experiences can be the basis of 
successes in the days to come. What 
the year ahead may hold can to some 
extent be molded by building on past 
failures as well as on achievements and 
present needs. 

Examine the articles in this issue of 
Recreation in the light of the old year 
and the new leaves to be turned in 
1958. Consider the ideas in their titles, 
for instance, such as: “Your Office— 
Its Importance to Your Job”; “Plan 
That New Art and Craft Room”; “A 
Citizens’ Theater—By and For the 
People”: “The Superintendent’s Code 
of Principles”; and others. 

# * * * 

Tomorrow's world will demand citi¬ 
zens who know and understand vary¬ 
ing ways of life and thought, and such 
knowledge cannot he had from hooks. 
It must he found in personal and mu¬ 
tual experience , so that we Americans 
may know other peoples, and they may 
know us. — Pearl S. Buck. 

Brotherhood 

“An international, intcrcultural pro¬ 
gram in American camps or other 
youth programs is a healthy one in the 
broadest sense,” writes Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, Under-Secretary of the United 
Nations, “educationally and spiritually 
as well as physically. Experience of 
this kind makes a vital contribution to 
firm foundations for democracy, broth¬ 
erhood. and peace in the world.” 


Make your plans now for your special 
program for Brotherhood Week, Feb¬ 
ruary 16 to 23 this year. 


No Stopping 


As we cruise along into 1958, in 
what has become an age of speed, the 
following warning comments from a 
recent issue of Notes * are very apt: 

'’Spinning along the New 7 York State 
Thruw r ay, one occasionally notices this 


sign- 


NO STOPPING 
EXCEPT FOR REPAIRS 


and 


may become bemused, as the words 
hum their way into the mind and lodge 
in the memory. The analogy between 
the huzzing Thruway and the hectic 
highway of our own lives deepens and 
grow r s all too vivid until those words 


NO STOPPING 
EXCEPT FOR REPAIRS 


almost ghoulishly—to be the haunting 
characterization of our twentieth cen¬ 
tury. We seem to be part of a great 
migration, headed somew 7 here, under 
w r ay, under a goad, hurried and har¬ 
ried, ‘committed,’ and responsible— 
No stopping except for repairs .” 

To think of a vacation as a repair 
job may not be particularly appealing, 
hut it has both practical and amusing 
features; and it may waken us to cer¬ 
tain discoveries. Perhaps we would 
gain if we stopped this everlasting 
scuttling about and took a longer, freer 
stride. Perhaps “repairs” should be a 
daily rather than an annual process—- 
the old “stitch in time” or “ounce of 
prevention” that w r as once in favor. 
Perhaps maintenance is a w r ord that 
should be revived, although, as has 
been said, “There’s no publicity in 


* A reference bulletin published by the 
New 7 York Public Library. 


maintenance. 5 And perhaps Socrates 
was right, and “the unexamined life is 
not worth living.” 

Can Sports Promote Peace? 

The Sports Committee of President 
Eisenhower’s People-to-People Pro¬ 
gram is making a search for an answer 
to this question. How 7 , for instance, 
ean a discus thrower make a pitch for 
peace? 

The committee reports that, accord¬ 
ing to the figures in Communist record 
books, the Iron Curtain countries are 
outplaying us in the field of interna¬ 
tional sports exchanges fifteen to one. 
However, the other side of the coin 
sees the light of day in a recent article 
in the Archers' Magazine ** “Ameri¬ 
cans in Prague Win Medals, Hands 
and Hearts,” w 7 hich tells the story of 
our American archery team competing 
in the 18th World Championship in 
Czechoslovakia. It states, “We won the 
tournament and we won hundreds of 
new 7 friends. We worked harder at 

A 

making friends than we did at shooting 
and are not sorry.” 

President Eisenhow 7 er, in keynoting 
a White House conference of leading 
Americans who had assembled to 
tackle this problem of creating a better 
understanding between Americans and 
people abroad, presented the matter in 
these words: 

“If we are going to take advantage 
of the assumption that all people want 
peace, then the problem is for people 
to get together and to leap governments 
—if necessary to evade governments— 
to work out not one but thousands of 
methods by which people can gradually 
learn a little bit more of each other.” 

A People-to-People Sports Com¬ 
mittee was considered a natural, along 
with various other methods. Eddie 
Eagan, a well-known sports figure since 
the days when he won the Olympic 
heavyweight boxing championship, 
was appointed chairman. He says: 
“Let us elevate sports to the status of 
amhassador. Let’s take a fresh look at 
man’s urge to play and recognize it for 
what it is—a living force of tremen¬ 
dous potential in the development of 
friendship and understanding among 
peoples.” ■ 

** September 1957 issue. 
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Your Office . . . 

Its Importance to Your Job 

A New Leaf for the New Year Virginia Musselman 


ecent VISITS to the offices of sev- 

v eral social agencies, businesses, 
and professions have provoked this 
article. 

It seems that professions dealing 
with those services that make life 
brighter for people are very likely to 
he housed in offices that give little or 
no indication of the warmth, the in¬ 
terest, the objectives or the results of 
those services, or of the personalities of 
the people working in them. 

On the other hand, the offices of 
lawyers almost always give the feeling 
of stability and security. The chairs 
are large and comfortable, the tables 
sturdy, the colors dark hut rich. Doc¬ 
tors’ offices give an atmosphere of re¬ 
assurance. There are piles of current 
magazines, chairs are soft, reading 
lamps and ashtrays handy. Often one 
corner of the room has child-size furni¬ 
ture and toys for the younger visitors. 
The offices of the business firms are 
again a contrast, with the furniture 
modern, colors brighter and gayer. 

Whether modern or conservative, 
these offices have two qualities in com¬ 
mon: the visitor is welcomed; his com¬ 
fort is important. These offices are, 
in other words, objective. 

In contrast, the offices of some social 
agencies are subjective. They show a 
preoccupation with their own inner 
workings. They do not project. A visi¬ 
tor feels almost an intruder. No special 
provision has been made for his com¬ 
fort. Often the furniture is old and 
not very comfortable. Walls are dark, 
lighting poor. Nothing indicates that 
fhe services of the agency are impor¬ 
tant. Do the offices of recreation de- 


Miss Musselman is director , NR A Pro¬ 
gram Service. 


partments fall into this category? 

If so, what are the reasons for this? 
An ohvious one may be the budget, al¬ 
though “maintenance” usually gets a 
pretty fair slice of available funds. 
Swimming pools must be filtered and 
cleaned, tennis courts freshly lined, 
park lawns mowed, playground equip¬ 
ment repaired, and so on. Such main¬ 
tenance is primarily to please the pub¬ 
lic. Why isn’t an attractive, pleasing 
office just as important? Why can’t 
a maintenance crew refinish furniture 
and old filing cabinets, paint walls, lay 
an inexpensive, easy-to-clean floor, 
build a display cabinet, and a good- 
looking bulletin board? Even in a one- 
man department, nobody should have 
to step over half-inflated volley balls, 
or look at a yellowed photograph of 
years back, or brush dust off a chair 
before using it. 

Another reason for drab recreation 
offices may be the fact that they are 
frequently located in the municipal 
building or another city building, 
among other civic departments. There 
are two considerations here. The first 
one is what every woman knows—that 
making a room attractive takes more 
thought than money. The second con¬ 
sideration is easy—does the office have 
to be in this place? If there's a new 
beautiful center just huilt or in process 
of being built, why couldn’t the office 
be moved into it? This has been done 
in Seattle, Washington; Lincoln, Ne¬ 
braska; Indianapolis, Indiana; Greens¬ 
boro, North Carolina; and in other 
cities, too. 

If this is possible, then plan that 
office space! When your recreation 
board meets, will the setting emphasize 
its importance? W hen a mother comes 
in to ask about planning a hirthday 


party, a teacher to ask about simple 
craft projects, a committee to talk 
ahout getting a new playground— 
where can you or your staff give the 
best service and make the best impres¬ 
sion? When craft leaders or dance in¬ 
structors want to experiment with new 
media or new music, where can they 
do it without disrupting the clerical 
staff? Where can you concentrate on 
your annual report or the talk you’re 
giving before the Rotary Club? Plan 
the recreation office for service. 

Possibly another reason for unattrac¬ 
tive offices is the old idea that beauty 
means frivolity. Those days are gone 
forever! Observe what’s happened to 
the kitchen and bathroom of yester¬ 
day! Look at the winged fenders and 
the ice cream colors of the modern 
cars. Look at telephones, fountain 
pens, typewriters—once all a uniform 
black, now in every color of the rain¬ 
bow. 

The chief reason for the inertia in 
making recreation offices attractive is 
a simple one—habit. We got used to 
tans and browns, old filing cabinets, 
desks with rough edges, chairs that 
have seen better days, windows that 
need washing. We don't look at them 
with a fresh, comparative eye, as a new 
board member will, or a reporter, or 
any other “outsider.” 

Yet we deal with the most exciting 
of all commodities—people. We pro¬ 
vide the most attractive products—lei¬ 
sure-time activities. Manufacturers of 
everything from cigarettes to motor- 
boats fill their ads and their TV com¬ 
mercials with recreation activities— 
square dancing, baseball, fishing, ski¬ 
ing, swimming—yet how many recrea¬ 
tion offices have pictures or photo¬ 
graphs that show their own activity 
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programs? Department stores and 
|manufacturers set up seasonal displays 
jof china, jewelry, table mats—but how 
many recreation department offices do 
the same with the products of their 
arts and crafts classes? (A hobby show 
once a year is not a substitute.) 

Sporting goods stores know the dec¬ 
orative value of sports equipment, but 
how many departments use baseball 
hats, gloves and masks, or other inter¬ 
esting equipment in season to sym¬ 
bolize their sports program? Theater 
marquees show photographs of drama¬ 
tic scenes to publicize their plays—hut 
|do recreation departments? 

What Can Be Done? 

First of all, change your point of 
| view. Look at the office as though you 
I had never seen it before. Ask your 
staff—and your wife—to do the same. 
Discuss it. Do a little brainstorming 
to get ideas. Think of the office as the 
heart of the department, the one place 
where anyone can get a bird’s-eye view 
of your city-wide program. 

Don’t be afraid of color. Think how 
i important a place color has in our 
ithoughts and in our language. We are 
■'tickled pink” when we’re pleased; we 
“see red” when we’re angry; we “feel 
blue” when we’re depressed. These ex¬ 
pressions are based on the effects that 
colors have on us, both physiologically 
and psychologically. 

With all the new, inexpensive and 
easy-to-apply paints of today, there’s 
| no excuse for drah, colorless walls. 
Rooms that are bright with sun can be 
painted a cool, soft, restful color. 
.Rooms that are dark can be made to 
|come alive with a sunny, warm color. 

If you’re cursed with old, shabby 
wooden desks, filing cabinets, chairs 
and tables, you have two choices. You 
can sandpaper them down to the natu¬ 
ral wood, then give them a filler coat, 
and shellac or varnish them, or give 
i them a coat of flat white paint or shel¬ 


lac and paint them to match the walls 
—a good way to make a small room 
look larger. 

Filing cabinets, whether wood or 
metal, are indispensahle—but unattrac¬ 
tive. Metal ones, usually tan, green or 
grey, stick out like sore thumbs where- 
ever they are. They can be recessed, 
however, by building shelves on each 
side—for displays of arts and crafts, 
puppets, sports equipment and/or for 
your recreation library. 

Pictures? There are many possibili¬ 
ties. For large wall areas what could 
be hetter than photomurals?* If you 
like photos of people better than of 
places, hlow up some good action shots, 
a picture of a playground full of young¬ 
sters, a child working hard at a craft 
project, and so on. Scenic views make 
beautiful murals, too—a park, a beach, 
a golf course, the winter scenes. 

I f the w T all • area is large and the 
pictures fairly small they’ll be lost un¬ 
less you group them. Contrasts are in¬ 
teresting: the very first playground 
and the very latest, the first recreation 
building and the latest, with descrip¬ 
tion and date under each. 

If you’re not afraid of color, there’s 
nothing gayer than children’s paint¬ 
ings. Use fairly large white mats for 
them, and frame them with simple, na¬ 
tural wood. You’ll be surprised at 
what conversation pieces they will be¬ 
come. There are also the inexpensive 
prints of famous artists that have a 
recreation flavor—Degas and his ballet 
children, Brueghel and his street festi¬ 
val scenes, children’s portraits by 
Manet or Van Gogh—any museum or 
store that sells prints will offer you a 
wide choice. With all the painters in 
the art classes in your town, however, 
why should you have to go far afield? 
Borrow them! It’s good promotion, and 
you’ll have frequent changes. 


"See “Brighten That Dark Corner” by Mary 
Frances Sargenl, Recreation, February, 
1957. 
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Your office should have a magazine 
rack, too, on which you keep the latest 
issues of Recreation (naturally!), 
Parents* magazine, Junior Arts , and 
any others that you find helpful. 

A large, fresh map of the park and 
recreation areas in your community, 
properly marked with colored pins, is 
not only decorative, hut will give yon 
a chance to “educate” your visitors. 
But to keep it up to date! A stale map 
is like yesterday’s newspaper. 

Little touches can be very effective. 
A bowl of flowers, a healthy growing 
plant will give some life to the office. 
Don’t underestimate simple desk acces¬ 
sories, like blotters, for example. Look 
at the one on your desk right now. Is 
it fresh and clean, or is it nondescript 
in color, with the edges of the desk pad 
stuffed with notes? 

Take down the wall calendars, and 
use a desk one instead. Take down that 
postcard from Florida that somebody 
sent you years ago, that cartoon that 
was funny at the time but is now curl¬ 
ing with age. Don’t put anything on the 
walls unless it adds to the general at¬ 
tractiveness of the office. 

A bulletin board will provide a place 
for schedules, special notices, cartoons. 
Use cork or pegboard and water-soluble 
paint to make it any color you wish, 
and change the colors once in a while. 
Decorate occasionally with a seasonal 
or topical theme. 

No matter what color scheme you use, 
or what decorations, the office should 
be neat and clean. Typewriters should 
be covered when not in use. Coats and 
hats should be hung up or put in lock¬ 
ers. Desks should be cleared at night. 

If you are proud of your department 
and its work, your office should reflect 
that pride. Any visitors, as well as 
your staff and yourself, should sense in 
your office the true values of a rich and 
varied program for all ages, and should 
feel, as a result, a confidence that the 
department gives effective service. ■ 


Editor’s note: The author left hur¬ 
riedly to change the blotters in her of¬ 
fice. In addition to the ahove, see also 
the April 1957 NEA Journal for 
“There’s Always Room for Beauty,” 
and the October 1957 issue of Recrea¬ 
tion, “Public Relations in Recreation.” 
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E. H. Thacker 


Is your recreation department actively engaged in re¬ 
search? Mr. Thacker presents some of the know-how. 





Before being accused of impersonating a researcher, per- 
" haps I had better explain what the District of Columbia 
Recreation Department considers its definition of research. 
Mr. Webster says research is “critical and exhaustive in¬ 
vestigation or experimentation, having for its aim the dis¬ 
covery of new facts and their correct interpretation, the re¬ 
vision of accepted conclusions in the light of these newly 
discovered facts or the practical application of these facts 
and conclusions.” As an operating agency we take a slightly 
modified view of it. We emphasize the practical approach, 
using our brand of research as a means of solution to a 
current problem. We are not convinced that a research 
worker would consider our methods as “critical and ex¬ 
haustive.” Instead, we might substitute “objective, impar¬ 
tial, and analytical.” 

We seek immediate and applicable answers to operating 
problems. We try to look objectively at present methods, 
procedures, and operations. We expect the researcher to 
make an impartial study and draw conclusions from the 
facts obtained. We insist on an analytical approach where 
all factors are compared and evaluated before recommen¬ 
dations are made. Within this broader and more general 
definition of research the District of Columbia Recreation 
Department conducts a variety of studies. The department 
employs a recreation analyst who devotes most of his time 
to these studies. 

Types of Problems 

Our studies embrace many topics ranging from whether 
a particular playground should have a tennis practice board 
to the fees paid softball umpires to a comprehensive review 
of the public recreation system. They are concerned with 
problems of policy, administration, organization, and pro¬ 
gram. Studies under way or completed include: 

1. Night-lighted ball fields—need for, use of, cost of, 

» 

From a report given at the National Recreation Congress in 
Long Beach, California . Mr. Thacker is recreation ana¬ 
lyst in the District of Columbia Recreation Department . 
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power costs paid by? And other such questions. 

2. Sunday use of school buildings and grounds—hours, 
activities permitted, control. 

3. Community use of school buildings—by profit and 
nonprofit groups, fees for use. 

4. Maintenance practices—their adequacy, economy, ef¬ 
ficiency. 

5. Position assignments—desirable personnel strength 
per unit, safety and control factors, program needs, de¬ 
ficiencies. 

6. Neighborhood studies—need for playground, facilities 
needed, activity preferences, participation by age and sex, 
and so on. 

7. Evaluation of existing areas—cost analysis, attend¬ 
ance. cost per participant. 

Methods and Procedures 

The District of Columbia Recreation Department con¬ 
ducts much of its work through committees. There are sev¬ 
eral standing committees, and ad hoc committees are formed 
as needed. Some of the broader studies are conducted by 
the latter. These are staff committees, board committees, or 
a combination of both. Occasionally there are interagency 
committees with representatives from the public schools, 
the parks office, or the planning commission, joining in a 
study of mutual problems. In every instance the recreation 
analyst is responsible for conducting or guiding the re¬ 
search part of the committee’s work; other studies are his 
sole responsibility. He determines the scope of the study, 
outlines methods and procedures, assembles the data, draws 
conclusions, and makes recommendations. 

One or a combination of several methods is used. 
Neighborhood surveys are used if the problem concerns a 
particular playground or neighborhood. Some studies re¬ 
quire a gathering of statistics. We use questionnaires oc¬ 
casionally, sent to comparable cities across the country. We 
choose cities, that to our knowledge, have similar problems 
or may have already solved such a problem. The question¬ 
naires may be quite detailed, as in our maintenance study, 
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r they may be a “quickie” type. These, comprise two, three, 
r four questions requiring “yes” or “no” answers on a 
ouble postcard. We send these to selected cities to fill us 
i on a particular policy or practice. We have had a good 
rcentage of returns from this type. 

Occasionally our research needs only a summation of 

» 

listoric data. This may be acquired from the files and 
ecords of our own department and the minutes of board 
leetings, or through a search of books, periodicals, and 
ther published sources. The compilation of historic data 
ives us the opportunity of observing trends, re-evaluating 
ur operations, and changing or reaffirming our policies. 

Our neighborhood surveys are sometimes intricate 
nough to require door-to-door canvass of each home. 

ashington’s population is always in a state of flux. We 
^ed to know whom we are serving, whether we have a dif- 
ercnt age group than formerly, whether our neighborhood 
s changing over to boarding houses, apartments, or com¬ 
mercial establishments. Sometimes we sample attitudes of 
esidents to a change of program or new facilities. In one 
nstance we made such canvass prior to erecting a tennis 
’ractice board, to determine possible objection to noise or 
■arly morning use. 

As much as we like neighborhood studies and the house- 
o-house method of obtaining facts, we realize they entail a 
ertain amount of risk. Interviewers must be very carefully 
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rained or they may cause more harm than good. What 
night have been effective public relations can, through mis- 
lanagement, cause irreparable harm to the recreation de¬ 
triment. 

We do not always need to make a house-to-house canvass, 
owever. Frequently we can get the information we need 
rom other sources. Our own recreation leaders have an 
xcellent store of information about the neighborhood in 
diich they work. Civic groups and PTA’s help, as do 
3 churches and private youth-serving agencies. Census reports 
also help, although in a city like Washington we must re¬ 
member that conditions change rapidly and 1950 census 
statistics are likely to be outdated. However, our local gov¬ 
ernment, by pooling data from various sources, estimates 
annual population changes with reasonable accuracy. 

The compilation of all data is pointless unless it is care¬ 
fully studied and evaluated. The committee, or individual, 
making the study analyzes it to determine whether it is 
valid, reliable, and pertinent. In drawing conclusions we 
must compare it to some sort of standard. In some in¬ 
stances we can find an accepted national standard applica¬ 
ble to our study. This might be as elementary as the desir¬ 
able standard of one acre of playground for each eight hun¬ 
dred population, or we might compare our expenditures with 
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the desirable six dollars per capita for parks and recreation. 

When we cannot find a generally accepted standard, we 
must establish our own. We might contrast our practices * 
with those of other comparable cities, as determined by our 
questionnaires and surveys. If the data we have can be ana¬ 
lyzed statistically, we do so and use the mean as a meas¬ 
ure of standard. We have also used standard deviations and 
coefficients of correlation in our statistical analyses. From 
a statistical treatment we have determined the average cost 
per participant for each of our playgrounds. Also, we know 
the maintenance cost per acre and per participant; the aver¬ 
age leadership load in programing; the number of leader 
and custodial hours spent at each unit; the cost of supplies 
and utilities, and so on. Further statistical analysis permits 
us to spot immediately units where one or more of these 
costs are excessive or extremely low. Then by subjective 
analysis we can draw conclusions and prepare recommenda¬ 
tions for further action. 

In drawing conclusions and preparing recommendations, 
we must always remember that we are dealing with people. 



Thus cost alone is not a consideration in curtailing services. 
We must contrast cost against local recreation needs. After 
all, a basic purpose of public recreation is to provide services 
and facilities with which the public cannot normally supply 
itself. Therefore, we must sometimes continue programs or 
services, seemingly excessive in cost and personnel time ex¬ 
pended. These are the subjective factors, completely con¬ 
tradicting statistical and other factual information, which 
influence our conclusions and recommendations. The value 
of objective information obtained from a study lies in find¬ 
ing easier or more efficient ways of administering a program. 

Advantages of Research 

Certainly there are other approaches to research at the 
operating level. Other cities and other individuals may 
organize their program differently. Other methods and pro¬ 
cedures can produce as good, if not better, results. We 
have outlined how one city has combined research with its 
program operations. It has paid off for us. Our correspond¬ 
ence with other cities has kept us informed of their current 
trends and solution of mutual problems. 

Some of our studies have enabled us to gather pertinent 
facts from many sources and assemble them in logical and 
permanent form. These reports justify our existence and 
our purposes. The frequent use of statistics has illustrated 
the value of an orderly and consistent collection of numeri¬ 
cal facts about our operations from year to year. 

We have found that neighborhood studies can be most 
helpful as a public relations tool. A door-to-door canvass 
is an excellent means of spreading program information. 
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and it can be a means of exposing even more people to com¬ 
munity recreation. Drawing citizen groups into studies has 
another advantage. It helps them feel that they are part of 
the recreation department, that their thoughts and attitudes 
are important, and that they have a voice in affairs of gov¬ 
ernment. This is important in an otherwise voteless city. 

From the standpoint of the executive, conclusions reached 
by research enable him to present recommendations with a 
marked degree of confidence. It removes hesitancy and 
doubt, and places him in a strong position in dealing with 
his board. A feeling of authority and security is reflected in 
his presentation. 

Limitations 

We face limitations and disadvantages, too, in conducting 
our studies. It is impossible to obtain complete informa¬ 
tion through correspondence. A questionnaire brief enough 
to elicit a reply limits the breadth and depth of the infor¬ 
mation obtained. If questionnaires are too long and de¬ 
tailed they are never returned. We occasionally find that 
replies to our questionnaires are superficial, hastily an¬ 
swered, inaccurate and perhaps contradictory. When this 
happens, it indicates that we have failed. We probably have 
not described the problem in terms easily understood hy 
the recipient or have not identified a mutual problem. We 
know, however, that we are dealing with the human ele¬ 
ment here, and there are hectic days in every recreation 
executive’s life when nothing would provoke an understand¬ 
ing response. We have those kinds of days ourselves. 

There is a danger, too, in relying too heavily on statistics 
to document our conclusions and recommendations. What¬ 
ever statistics are used should be valid and reliahle enough 
to eliminate the personal bias of the researcher. The statisti¬ 
cal concepts must he well founded and applicable to the 
problem under study; and cold, hard figures do not con¬ 
sider the human factor. 

Lessons Learned 

To help us in the future, we try to remember the follow¬ 
ing points. 

In questionnaires: 

1. Keep them short. 

2. Study and phrase each item carefully to make sure it 
is clear, understandable, and able to elicit the information 
desired. 

3. Phrase questions to require a short answer or check¬ 
mark only. 

4. Phrase questions so that the answers can easily be 
compiled statistically. 

5. Ask only for information that you believe is readily 
available. 


When using statistics: 

1. Insist on accuracy. 

2. Do not confuse the problem with inappropriate statis¬ 
tics. Use statistics only when necessary to present basic facts. 

3. Do not draw conclusions on statistics alone. Consider 
the human element, special circumstances, and so oil. 

In neighborhood studies: 

1. Train your canvassers carefully. 

2. Do not permit them to express their personal thoughts 
or imply the department’s position in a conclusive manner. 

3. Require each interviewer to show identification to each 
resident indicating his connection with the recreation de¬ 
partment. 

4. Use door-to-door canvasses only when absolutely 
necessary. 

5. When such canvasses are necessary, use each visit as 
a means of extending and stimulating interest in the pro¬ 
gram. Let it be a constructive experience for both the em¬ 
ployee and resident. 

How to Make Research Count 

When undertaking research in your city be sure to: 

1. Assign a qualified person to the job. 

2. Place him high enough in the organization structure 
so that he will be thoroughly conversant with department 
policy, operating problems, and program. 

3. Let it he a full-time job, if possible—at least give him 
plenty of time. 

4. Sell every member of your staff and your board on the 
importance of research. 

5. Conduct research only on vital problems. An operat¬ 
ing agency cannot afford to engage in basic research un¬ 
less it answers a pressing problem. 

6. Cooperate with colleges and universities and students 
doing research. Bend over backwards, if need he. to aid 
them; it may aid you, too, later on. 

7. Always use results of research to change or confirm 
policies, programs, and operations. Give research credit for 
whatever decisions are made. 

In a nutshell, an operating agency cannot afford to neglect 
research any more than a university can. It is the backbone 
of all modern professions. It must be the backbone of ours. 
It is the combined responsibility of recreation administra¬ 
tors, program leaders, educators, and everyone else inter¬ 
ested in the recreation movement. Research is the key to 
the enlarged programs and services that must be developed 
to take care of tomorrow’s increased leisure. Through re¬ 
search let us make ready today for the years and years 
ahead. ■ 


“Nothing that man has created is outside his capacity 
to change, to remold, to supplant, or to destroy. His 
machines are no more sacred or substantial than the 
dreams in which they originated.” 

—Lewis Mumford in The Condition of Man. 
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IDE ATTENTION throughout the 
state of California is being at- 
acted by a recreation department pro- 
[rani inaugurated in 1956 in Montebello, 
t has to do with the too often over- 
oked matter of making sure that the 
ys participating in strenuous sports 
re physically sound; in other words, 
ie good old physical examination. This 
rograin, unique in the recreation field 
t its inception, points up one of the 
eaknesses of our athletic and sports 
rograms to date. As the recreation pro- 
sion matures, let us hope any exist- 
ig lack of consideration regarding 
ealth hazards will be corrected accord- 

•gb- 

The program of free physical exainin- 
tions for boys participating in organ- 
ed junior baseball in Montebello grew 
ut of the search for answers to these 
asic questions. 

Why are athletic activities for pre¬ 
ens. teen-agers and adults being con- 
ucted regularly throughout the state 
hen so little is known about the physi- 
al condition of the participants? 

Why are many of these activities 
perated on public agency facilities, 
ither commercially sponsored or agen- 
y sponsored, without stopping to con- 
ider the moral obligation in providing 
physical examinations for participants? 
i Why is this phase of dealing with 
>eople considered so important in edu- 
ational institutions and still bypassed 
>y recreation agencies? 

Why don’t we do something about it? 
This wide-awake department, like 
►thers throughout the state, was well 
ware of the physical and emotional 
tresses that boys in this age bracket 
nine to seventeen) are subjected to 
hrough the highly competitive “win or 
lse” situation, by which many of these 
xtradepartinental activities are unfor- 
unately operated. Thus, they came up 
ith a plan called “Operation Well 
Soy.” 

This was set up in a way very similar 
o an armed services physical examina- 
ion or to those conducted by the 
chools. The total examination was free 
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to all participants. It was hardly con¬ 
ceivable that some six hundred boys 
playing junior baseball during the sum¬ 
mer months would be able to obtain reg¬ 
ular health certificates from private 
physicians, so the following steps were 
taken to provide these through the de¬ 
partment of recreation—at a very small 
cost to the sponsoring agency: 



1. A local, civic-minded physician 
volunteered to establish a committee of 
other doctors who would volunteer their 
services on one Saturday to examine 
the boys. 

2. Junior Baseball Association of¬ 
ficials were notified where and when the 
examination would be held. 

3. Teams in the three leagues had 
definite examination-time schedules to 
eliminate unnecessary waiting and in¬ 
convenience. 

4. Routing sheets and combination 
registration-report cards were drawn up 
for each boy.* These included such in¬ 
formation as age, league, home address, 
phone number, and space for a report. 
Here the examining doctors could in¬ 
dicate each boy’s condition in the fol¬ 
lowing physical categories: vision, 
heart, lungs, hernia, skin. 

5. Each doctor conducted only one 
phase of the examination; thereby, a 
constant flow of those to be examined 
was established. 


Was It Worth It? 

The answer to this question is defi¬ 
nitely yes. Although Montebello had 
the unfortunate experience of having a 


* Further Information, including sample 
forms, may be obtained by writing the Mon¬ 
tebello Recreation Department. 
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few uncooperative volunteer managers 
remove their teams from the area before 
they were examined, some four hun¬ 
dred boys were examined, and the find¬ 
ings were highly enlightening. In fact, 
some possible tragedies probably were 
averted. Two serious heart cases and 
other doubtful heart conditions were 
discovered, of which the parents were 
unaware, as well as a great number of 
sight deficiencies—from minor to very 
serious in nature—numerous cases of 
hernia, and some chronic skin disor¬ 
ders. 

Although Montebello started “Opera¬ 
tion Well Boy” for an organized extra- 
departmental baseball league, it is, of 
course, equally or even more valid for 
other sports activities, such as touch 
football, basketball, and so on. Greater 
stress was placed upon examining the 
pre-teen group because physical exam¬ 
inations do not become stringent in 
most school districts until boys reach 
the junior high school or secondary 
grades. In the cases of teen-age boys 
who had received a complete school ex¬ 
amination, a confirming note from the 
school physician, or school nurse was 
accepted in lieu of the examination by 
the local recreation department. 

Can This Project Be Improved? 

Since this was a pioneer project, it is 
natural that some errors were made. 
One, for example, was that volunteer 
team managers were depended upon to 
deliver the results of each boy’s examin¬ 
ation to his parents. Some managers 
failed to do this. It is quite conceiv¬ 
able that, as more agencies adopt this 
or a similar plan, improvements will be 
made. 

The recreation department in Monte¬ 
bello found a great deal of assistance 
was offered by local and metropolitan 
Los Angeles newspapers, radio and tele¬ 
vision, and even the international news 
services, such as INS and AP. Editors 
and reporters know that citizens are 
always interested in the welfare of their 
children. Thus, the public was made 
aware of another service being pro¬ 
vided for them by their local public rec¬ 
reation department. As a valuable by¬ 
product, excellent public relations were 
established. Similar cooperation could 
be forthcoming in most localities. ■ 
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New Appointments 

• Robert L. Black 
has been appoint¬ 
ed as a National 
Recreation Asso- 
ciation repre¬ 
sentative, replac¬ 
ing Harold Lath- 
rop, for the Mid¬ 
west District. A 
native of Ne¬ 
braska, Mr. Black has been in commu¬ 
nity recreation and related work for 
twenty years. For the past six years he 
has carried important field and admin¬ 
istrative responsibilities as a staff mem¬ 
ber of the Missouri Division of Re¬ 
sources and Development. He has also 
been a local executive for the Boy 
Scouts in Massachusetts, assistant su¬ 
perintendent of recreation in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and superintendent of recre¬ 
ation in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Lake¬ 
land, Florida. 

Mr. Lathrop, who has been with the 
Association since 1946, is well-known 
for his assistance to state agencies and 
officials concerned with recreation in 
the eighteen western states he has serv¬ 
ed during recent years, and for his many 
years of service in the field of parks and 
recreation in Minnesota before that. 
He is a life director of the National Con¬ 
ference of State Parks. On January 1, 
he is taking up new duties as director 
of the Colorado State Park and Recrea¬ 
tion Board. Good luck, Harold! 

• After twelve years as Pacific North¬ 
west District representative for the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, Willard 
H. Shumard has been appointed execu¬ 
tive director of program for the rec¬ 
reation commission in Oakland, Cali¬ 
fornia. Bill assumes his new duties 
January 1, replacing Alta Sims Bunker 



who recently retired after many years 
of service. Although a Nebraskan, Bill 
has been adopted by the Northland for 
his services in the recreation field dur¬ 
ing these years, and he will be greatly 
missed. His replacement on the Asso¬ 
ciation staff will be announced in the 
near future. 

• Margaret Dankworth, formerly of the 
National Recreation Association, has 
accepted a position with the American 
Institute of Park Executives, at Wheel¬ 
ing, West Virginia, after twelve years 
with the Association. Since 1952, she 
has been executive secretary of the 
NRA’s Toledo office and has worked 
with volunteers in the Midwest District. 
Dave Langkammer * assumes some of 
her responsibilities along with his duties 
as new Association representative in 
that area. 


Brrr! 


With ice and snow coverng a good 
part of the country, it is interesting to 
check on winter activities. We un- 
earthed the following figures from the 
1956 Recreation and Park Yearbook . 


No. of cities 

No. of 

Activity 

reporting 

participants 

Coasting 

89' 

124,817 

Ice Hockey 

67 

23,291 

Skating 

212 

707,193 

Skiing 

68 

31,460 

Tobogganing 

34 

25,016 

Skating would 

appear to 

be in first 


place, with old-fashioned coasting glid¬ 
ing along in second. Four hundred and 


seventy cities reported 911,777 of their 
sports-minded citizens cavorting—and 
falling—in the snow and ice last year. 


Square Dancers, Attention! 

The American square dance has en¬ 
tered more sophisticated circles, as well 


* See Recreation, December 1957, page 
360. 


as the field of art, with the debut of a 
new ballet by George Balanchine, en*: 
titled “Square Dance,” performed at the 
City Center in New York City recently. 
It was acclaimed with rousing cheers. 
Drawing upon American folklore, Mr. 
Balanchine has caught the joyousness 
and exhilaration of the American square 
and adapted it to the more classical 
form—an interesting and successful ex¬ 
periment! An outstanding caller, Elisha 
Keeler, has been employed to call the 
turns—to music by Corelli and Vivaldi., 
Louis Biancolli reviewing the ballet in - 
the New York World-Telegram , says,; 
“His [Mr. Balanchine’s] creation is the 
heart and soul of the dance . . . ‘Square 
Dance’ may be warmly prescribed for 
all members of the family. Even con¬ 
firmed ballet-haters will like it.” 

Mr. Balanchine could, no doubt, have ; 
picked up additional ideas had he been 
present at the Vessels’ Ranch, in Long 
Beach, California, in October, when 
Recreation Congress square dancers cut 
loose under the stars. 

Recognition for Authors 

A plan initiated in California this fall 
might well be a good idea for other 
states, or state societies. The Pi Sigma 
Epsilon, a recreation fraternity, has an¬ 
nounced its intention to encourage and 
recognize registered recreation workers 
in California who have made significant 
contributions to professional recreation, 
literature. Anyone who has published 
articles in nationally distributed mag¬ 
azines, or who has published other ma¬ 
terials or books which have received the 
commendations of professional organi¬ 
zations, may submit these for consider¬ 
ation. Awards are to be presented at the 
next California recreation conference. 

IN MEMORIAM 

Edward J. Perkins, councilman and 
supervisor of the County Board of Su¬ 
pervisors in Green Bay, Wisconsin, and 
president of its park board since 1937, 
died November 26. He was eighty- 
seven. Long active in many phases of 
community life, Mr. Perkins’ last vigor¬ 
ous effort was against selling any of 
the land in the Perkins Park tract, main¬ 
taining that Green Bay would need that 
land for future recreation purposes. 
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Ship boys in the rigging of the May¬ 
flower II on its voyage from Plymouth, 
England. Leaders, please note that 
American youth was represented on this 
historical trip by Joe Meany, left, of 
the Waltham (Massachusetts) t Boys’ 
Club, the 1957 Boys’ Clubs of America 
Junior Citizenship Award Winner. 
With him is his British counterpart, 
Graham Nunn, of Great Britain’s Na¬ 
ll ti on al Association of Boys’ Clubs. Prior 
to boarding the Mayflower, Joe enjoyed 
a series of tours in Holland, arranged 
by Royal Dutch Airlines. He was ac¬ 
companied .by A. Boyd Hinds, associate 
national director of Boys’ Clubs of 
America* as a part of President Eisen¬ 
hower’s People-to-People Program. 

• . •. • 

The square-dance craze has hit West 
Germany with a bang, according to Lt. 
John K. Trent, an officer in U. S. Navy 
Reserve now on active duty in Bremer- 
haven, who has been a “caller” for dance 
programs there. “It is impossible to 
translate American square-dance patter 
into German. . . . German callers use 
the ‘prompt system,’ whereby the call 
is limited to giving exact instructions.” 
Below, German girls and American serv¬ 
ice men get into the groove “hoedown 
style” at Radio City Service Club, Brem- 
erhaven. The language difference ap¬ 
pears to present no barriers. 


R., S. Miller of Troy, New York, 
right, receives a National Recrea¬ 
tion Association citation, for his 
outstanding service to recreation, 
from Jimmy Madison of the Asso¬ 
ciation’s field staff. An attorney 
and former chairman of the board 
ofvthe Lincoln^Community Center, 
Mr! Miller has been connected with 
the" city-wide*:development of rec¬ 
reation, on a volunteer basis, since 
1939. Mr. Madison has recently 
returned from a recreation stint in 
Europe under the auspices of the 
USAFE and the United States State 
Department. 


Constantin Bakaleinikoff, a well-known 
musician-conductor, takes over the ba¬ 
ton of the Huntington Park, California, 
community orchestra. Citizens are de¬ 
lighted with their famous volunteer, 
whom they affectionately call “Backie,” 
and have been astute enough to take 
advantage of all he so generously offers. 
Mrs. Gene Heer, supervisor of recrea¬ 
tion in Huntington Park says, “We are 
very proud of the progress of our sym¬ 
phony orchestra. . . . Dr. Bakaleinikoff 
has continued to be a delightful person 
to work with. He displays a philosophy 
consistent with recreation goals in han¬ 
dling personnel. He always arrives on 
time, never misses a rehearsal... .” His 
goal is one hundred members. 

Kappa Kappa Kappa chapters in ten 
northern Indiana cities are providing an 
Indiana University scholarship, worth 
$4,000 over a four-year period, for 
Frank G. Smith of Logansport (center 
below), who plans to resume a post with 
the recreation department of the Lo¬ 
gansport State Hospital. With him are 
two faculty members of the university’s 
recreation department, Professor Gar¬ 
rett G. Eppley (left), department chair¬ 
man, and Professor Reynold E. Carl¬ 
son. The Indiana Department of Men¬ 
tal Health is a participant in the NRA 
internship program, started in 1956. 
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These young people in Leonia, New 
Jersey, are the lucky ones! They 
have as a friend and neighbor Pat 
Boone, singer and actor, here sur¬ 
rounded by some of his ardent ad¬ 
mirers as he awards trophies at the 
local community center there. 
































Volunteers construct scenery for the theater division 
of the recreation department in Palo Alto, California. 
Committees plan and make the costumes and props. 


A Citizens’ Theatt 


Shall we get our cotnmum 
theater started this yea 



Scene from the Teen Players’ production of Dino , adapted 
from a Studio One TV play. This gave teen-age group an 
opportunity to deal with a drama on juvenile delinquency. 


TJ 71 DE, active participation in the af- 

* * fairs of the community theater is 
encouraged for all citizens in Palo Alto, 
California. As this theater operates as 
a division of the Palo Alto Recreation 
Department, the most important of its 
specific aims is to provide participants 
with opportunities for interesting and 
creative recreation activities. Its pri¬ 
mary, broad aim, of course, is to pro¬ 
vide entertainment for the local public 
in terms of highest quality, taste, and 
excellence. Results are social participa¬ 
tion, creative effort, and a feeling of 
friendliness. 

Realization of those aims is help¬ 
ed by the fact that it is the only com¬ 
munity theater in the United States 
completely tax supported, operating on 
an annual budget of over $25,000. 
The seven major productions presented 
each season sometimes turn back as 
much as $16,000 a year to the city 
treasury and play to thousands of resi¬ 
dents of Palo Alto and the San Fran¬ 
cisco Ray area. 

The Palo Alto Community Theatre 
did not become successful overnight. 
In 1931 a group of actors met at the 
community house, a World War I 
frame building by the railroad tracks. 
The conditions under which they work¬ 
ed were far from ideal. Sets were 
built of wrapping paper that rattled 
when trains went by; production ex¬ 
penses were necessarily kept at a mini¬ 
mum. 

In 1932 Mrs. Louis Stern, as a mag- 

Mr. Smith is superintendent of Palo 
Alto Recreation Department , California . 


nificent proof of her interest in the 
theater, made available funds for the 
construction of the present building, 
the first unit of Palo Alto’s Commu¬ 
nity Center. The city accepted the gift 
of the building, which originally cost 
$44,000. Citizens, in receiving this 
gift, automatically accepted the respon¬ 
sibility of supporting it in subsequent 
years. 

As the adult theater division of the 
recreation department, the community 
theater is governed by the people of 
Palo Alto through the city council, the 
city manager, and the superintendent 
of recreation. The theater has its own 
organized body of lay members whose 
objective is the production of drama 
of the highest possible quality. This 
group of nine members, known as the 
Executive Board of the Palo Alto Com¬ 
munity Players, gives its time and con¬ 
sideration, in an advisory capacity, to 
the theater’s professional staff. The 


board selects the plays, outlines the 
season, and decides policies that will 
result in an efficient working out of 
the theater’s activities. 

Committee System 

To stimulate participation and help 
solve the innumerable problems arising 
on each production, a committee sys¬ 
tem has been adopted. Committee 
chairmen are appointed by the execu¬ 
tive board. 

The backstage chairman secures 
workers to build and paint the scenery. 
The casting chairman selects a new’ 
committee for each tryout, to act as an 
advisory board to the director. The 
play-reading chairman supervises the 
reading of [days possible for produc¬ 
tion. The chairman of house manage¬ 
ment secures the house manager, door¬ 
man. and ushers for each performance. 
The membership chairman promotes 
membership and collects annual dues 
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A backstage committee crew working on Shakespearean 
scenery (sec below). Technical director designs the 
major productions, prepares model sets and drawings. 


and For the People 


: mith 


Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing, as staged in the out¬ 
door Patio Theatre. The nine-man executive board of 
Community Players selects the plays and decides policies. 


Ifrom the theater’s active participants. 

The prompter mailing chairman is 
(responsible for preparing the theater’s 
publication, The Prompter, for mail¬ 
ing. The public relations chairman 
publicizes the over-all aims of the pro¬ 
gram and special activities. The season 
ticket chairman promotes sales and 
fills orders for the annual season 
tickets. The Greenroom hostess is re¬ 
sponsible for refreshments served fol¬ 
lowing all performances. The costume 
and property chairmen head commit¬ 
tees that plan, secure, and make the 
costumes and props needed. The chair¬ 
man of special activities has jurisdic¬ 
tion over any programs arranged other 
than regular major productions. The 
social chairman arranges a cast and 
crew supper for the Sunday first dress 
rehearsal and plans the cast party. The 
chairman of lobby exhibits arranges 
for showings in the lobby gallery. 

Each committee is a vital part in the 


functioning of the whole organization. 
The chairmen bring their problems to 
the members of the staff or to a bi¬ 
monthly meeting of the executive 
board. 

The Theater 

The physical facilities of the theater 
are as complete as can be found any¬ 
where in the United States. The main 
auditorium seats four hundred and 
eighteen in comfortable, upholstered 
seats. The proscenium arch is twenty- 
six feet wide and fourteen feet high. 
The stage is sixty feet wide and thirty- 
six feet deep. 

The Greenroom, located off the left 
side of the stage, has kitchen facilities 
and a serving counter. This room was 
originally the workshop, but it afforded 
only limited space for construction and 
storage of scenery. In 1948, work be¬ 
gan on the John Early Burgess Work¬ 
shop. an addition donated by one of 


the theater’s truest friends and hardest 
workers. The room was dedicated in 
November of the same year, allowing 
the original workshop to be used as a 
room where patrons come after each 
performance to enjoy refreshments, 
talk over the show T with their friends 
and members of the cast, and see the 
stage and the play’s settings. 

The theater has two large dressing 
rooms; a rehearsal hall, where tryouts, 
rehearsals, and occasional readings 
and experimental productions take 
place; a costume room, in which thou¬ 
sands of costumes and accessories are 
stored and sewing on new costumes 
can be done; and a property room. 

There are two offices, where staff 
members have their desks and where 
meetings of the executive board are 
held. ’The lobby of the theater is large 
enough to be used as an art gallery; ex¬ 
hibits of painting, photography, crafts, 
or sculpture accompany each different 
production. The boxoffice is located 
off one end of the lobby; above the 
lobby is a large room used as a projec¬ 
tion room and for furniture storage. 

Not only does the community theater 
encourage adult participation; but the 
Teen Players have presented worth¬ 
while, artistic productions since 1948. 
The group works under the supervision 
of the theater’s staff but selects its own 
plays, designs them, organizes its own 
production committees, chooses its own 
teen-age director, and does its own 
casting. Such plays as Father of the 
Bride, Night of January 16th, and The 
Queen s Husband have played to large, 
appreciative summer audiences. 
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For the special enjoyment of the 
theater’s participating members, a 
series of programs, “Sundays at 
Eight/’ has been inaugurated. Offer¬ 
ed approximately every six weeks, 
these present both s®lo and group read¬ 
ings of plays, readings of stories, lec¬ 
tures, and musical programs. They, 
as well as occasional programs of one- 
act plays, are presented in the sixty- 
seat rehearsal hall. 

Leadership 

The supervision of the theater’s 
many activities and its numerous vol¬ 
unteer workers is in the hands of a 
professional staff consisting of direc¬ 
tor, assistant to the director, technical 
director, and a technical assistant. 

t 

The director is responsible to the 

superintendent of recreation for its 

■ r 


actual management, including the plan¬ 
ning of the annual budget, arranging 
rentals of the theater’s facilities, and 
purchasing of equipment and the ma¬ 
terials for building productions. He is 
regular director of the major produc¬ 
tions, and, as ex-officio member of the 
community players’ executive board, 
assists in play selection and season 
programing. 

The assistant to the director is re¬ 
sponsible for ticket sales, publicity, 
theater correspondence, and the cos¬ 
tuming of plays. The technical director 
designs the major productions, pre¬ 
pares model sets and working draw¬ 
ings from which volunteer helpers can 
work, and supervises the painting of 
scenery. The technical assistant de¬ 
signs the lighting for each play, and 
supervises volunteers in scenery con¬ 


struction and in operating the stage 
switchboard. 

Community Support 

The theater has a subscription audi¬ 
ence that, in some years, has amounted 
to more than fourteen hundred season 
ticket members. All citizens of the 
community are invited to become par¬ 
ticipating members, to try out for 
plays, and help with the various jobs. 
It has been the excellent work of these 
talented, interested, and efficient mem¬ 
ber-workers, through the years, that 
has helped Palo Alto’s tax-supported 
theater remain a major influence in 
the recreation and cultural life of the 
community. The true meaning of com¬ 
munity theater has been realized be¬ 
cause it has tried to be of service to 
every citizen. ■ 


’‘Recreation Rick” 
Aids a 

Levy Campaign 


With the help of a saucy, tousle-haired cartoon character 
named “Recreation Rick,” the recreation commission in 
Painesville, Ohio, staged a successful campaign to renew 
a recreation mill levy November 1956. A timetable of the 
important events before Painesville’s election, and the role 
played by “Recreation Rick,” may be helpful to others in 
waging future campaigns. 

March 19. Recreation commission chose two co-chairmen 
for the citizens’ recreation levy committee. 

May 21. Resolution for levy renewal (one half mill for five- 
year period) adopted by city council. 

August 3. Co-chairmen met with Robert B. Oldfather, com¬ 
mission chairman, and Charles S. Brand, recreation di¬ 
rector, to outline plans. 

September 10. Letters sent to twenty-five steering commit¬ 
tee prospects, calling meeting. 

September 17. First meeting of steering committee with 
twenty-one attending. Committee chosen for finance, pub¬ 
licity, and paid advertising, speakers’ bureau, and corre¬ 
spondence. 

October 1. Steering committee meeting—committee reports. 
Adman Neal Brown gave birth to “Recreation Rick” as the 
slogan and symbol of the campaign. Subsequent meetings 
were of individual committees. 



October 12-15. Letters were distributed in school assem¬ 
blies, asking students to get their parents to “vote for fun” 
and the recreation levy on November 6. 

October 15—November 5. Speakers talked before various 
groups. Letters to editor and editorials appeared in news¬ 
paper urging levy renewal. 

October 25. Panel discussion on local radio about levy. 
October 29. Junior patrols distributed brochures to every 
home in the city. 

October 29—November 5. Colored posters of “Recreation 
Rick” appeared in downtown store windows. Drop-in ads of 
“Recreation Rick” were placed in local newspaper (all 
spaces were donated by advertisers). 

November 3. Bandwagon with high school band members 
toured city on donated truck with huge sign: “Renew the 
Recreation Levy.” 

November 5. Picture of bandwagon on front page of local 
newspaper. Eighth-graders distributed doorknob hangers 
to every home in the city. 

November 6. Levy passed. 

November 26. Received statement bills and cancelled checks 
from finance committee ($306 raised from donors). 
November 27. Thank-you letters sent to all who helped. 
November 30. Levy fund report sent to board of elections. 
Difficulties Encountered: The board of elections did not i 
want to put the word “recreation” on the ballot (five city 
issues were up for a vote). City Manager Paul D. Cook was 
instrumental in convincing the board that “recreation” 
should appear on the ballot. When information was re¬ 
quested regarding the number assigned the levy on the 
ballot, “Number 16” was mistakenly given by the election 
board. Luckily it was discovered that the levy was actually 
“Number 9” and at the last minute changes were made on 
the brochures and doorknob hangers. Confusion on these 
two items could have defeated the recreation levy (two of 
the five issues failed), but “Recreation Rick” triumphed. ■ 
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A Washington’s Birthday Problem 

se this quiz at your party or on your bulletin board , 
r Washington’s Birthday, and offer a prize for the 
rst person to turn in the correct answer—or get your 
cal newspaper to run it in a box, the answers to be 
eut to your department. Teachers, service club direct - 
rs, and librarians—you can use it, too! , 

Have history books or encyclopedia available. Work 
couples. Announce “this is an arithmetic problem 
ibout George Washington. If you do not know the facts 
fequired, look in a history book or an encyclopedia.” 

1. Take the year in which Washington was born. 

2. Divide it by the number of the month in which he 
as born. 

3. From that quotient subtract the day of the month on 
diich he was born. 

4. To that remainder add the number of rules of be- 
Lavior that he wrote out. 

5. From that sum subtract the number of years between 
lis father’s death and his journey to Fort Le Boeuf. 

6. To that remainder add the height, in inches, which 
be attained as a man. 

7. Divide that total by the number of horses shot under 
dm in the defeat of General Braddock. 

8. Multiply that answer by the number of bullets that 
>assed through his coat in that battle. 

9. From that subtract his age at his marriage. 


10. Divide by the number of the month in which he 
took command of the Continental Army. 

11. Multiply by the day of the month on which he took 
command. 

12. To that result add the year in which he took command. 

13. From that sum subtract the year in which the last bat¬ 
tle of the Revolution was fought at Yorktown, Virginia. 

14. Divide by the day of the month on which Corn¬ 
wallis surrendered. 

15. Add the number of the month in which he sur¬ 
rendered. 

16. And the result will be the number of delegates, one 
of whom was Washington, who in 1787 signed the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States of America. 

For the prize, give two books or packets of Washing¬ 
ton stamps to the couple completing the problem first 
with all the correct answers.— Prepared by Janet E. Mor¬ 
ris, Veterans Administration Hospital, San Francisco, for 
the “Bazaar of Seasonal Themes for the III and Handi¬ 
cappedat the 1957 National Recreation Congress. 


Answers 


1. 1732 

5. 10 

9. 27 years 

13. 1781 

2. 2 (Feb.) 

6. 74 

10. 7 (July) 

14. 19 

3. 22 

7. 2 

11. 3 

15. 10 (Oct.) 

4. 110 

8. 4 

12. 1775 

16. 55 

1732 divided by 2 e 

tquals 866; minus 22 equals 844; 


plus 110 equals 954; minus 10 equals 944; plus 74 
equals 1018; divided by 2 equals 509; multiplied by 4 
equals 2036; minus 27 equals 2009; divided by 7 equals 
287; multiplied by 3 equals 861; plus 1775 equals 2636; 
minus 1781 equals 855; divided by 19 equals 45; plus 
10 equals 55. 


A Fasching Frolic 
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Easter this year is on April 6. This means that Shrove 
Tuesday, or Mardi Gras, will fall on February 18. Whether 
it’s a community-wide carnival or a special but smaller 
party, the holiday provides a theme that is always gay. 

Ask any member of the armed services who has been 
stationed in Germany and watch his eyes light up when 
you mention “Fasching” or “Fastnacht.” Call it Fasching, 
or Mardi Gras, the carnival season in Europe and the 
Americas culminates in a big celebration on Shrove lues- 
day, just before the Lenten season starts. Borrow freely 
from the various customs—let King Karnival reign. Here 
are a few pegs on which you can hang your program. Many 
of them came from Service Clubs abroad. Tbe complete party 
plans,* which are greatly condensed here, originally ap¬ 
peared in Recreation Program Aids. 

Basic Plans 

Everyone is in costume. If anyone shows up without 
costume, have crepe paper, makeup, paper noses, hats, and 
so on ready, so that he can be quickly transformed. 

Everyone wears a mask. The mask may be beautiful or 


grotesque, but it must be worn until midnight. Provide a 
supply of black eye-masks for those who don’t have them. 

Men cannot ask ladies to dance. Every man must dance . 
with any girl who asks him. 

A master of ceremonies is in charge. He chooses indi¬ 
viduals or couples at random, and they must do what he 
tells them. The dance is interrupted frequently by these 
impromptu and rapid stunts performed by the “victims” 
for the amusement of others. Keep them quick and simple. 

• Spinning on one foot as long as possible. 

• Finding three blue-eyed people quickly and bringing 
them to the master of ceremonies—each to do a trick. 

• Breaking a balloon by stamping on it 

• Walking a chalk line while looking through the wrong 
end of binoculars or opera glasses. 

• Reciting a nursery rhyme backward. 

• Opening a pack of cigarettes or candy bar using only 
one hand or wearing canvas gloves. ■ 


* The Program Department of NRA has a limited number of 
copies of this party. If you would like to have them, they are ten 
cents each. 
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Plan that 

New Art 

and 

Craft Room 

Arne W. Randall 


Suggestions for its lay¬ 
out and equipment. 



The central space Is for art tables and seats and should have 
large, heavy woodworking benches that ean double as drawing 
tables and that have storage space underneath. Craft areas 
should be flexible, with stack stools, folding tables and tables 
with folding legs, compartments for tools and equipment 
placed under the work counter or in wall storage spaces. The 
water or “damp area,” should be accessible from all parts of 
the room. Compartments below the sink are for storage, with 
a zinc>lincd bin for clay and plaster. Dispensers for soap, 
towels and containers for waste disposal should be provided. 


I F ONE WERE forced to be specific about the details es¬ 
sential to a satisfactory art and craft program for recre¬ 
ation purposes, and to specify the building and facilities 
necessary to keep it in operation, the recommendations 
would vary with the people and area. Yet, there are a few 
pertinent points upon which we can agree. 

An art-recreation room should provide an environment 
that will stimulate true creative experience. In planning it, 
advantage should be taken of every good new development 
in materials and furnishings. Its design should provide 
ample floor space, a flexible arrangement of furniture, and 
adequate storage cabinets to meet either the craft or 
graphic interests, or both. One large room may be sub¬ 
divided by a collapsible partition so that a variety of ac¬ 
tivities may be carried on simultaneously; and a surround¬ 
ing outdoor area can be conveniently used in good weather. 

The fact must be accepted that an art-craft program is 
just as strong as its leader. The inevitable changes of 
leadership must call for flexibility of equipment and facili¬ 
ties, the realistic keynote of an art-craft room. A good 
program depends upon: 

1. Utilizing the strong interests of the leaders. If one 
is predominantly a painter, painting will be the basic ac¬ 
tivity; if one is mechanically inclined, stress will, perhaps, 
be on the use of power equipment. A community should 
avail itself of the services of specialists, be they weavers, 
ceramists, or other types of artists. Storing materials dur¬ 
ing leadership changes should be anticipated. 

2. Regional interests that may be climatic as well as re¬ 
gional . In the Southwest, for instance, leather work is an 
important activity because of the cowboy influence. In the 
North where winter sports are popular, craft work is often 
related to skiing, skating, or to indoor sports. 

Mr. Randall is head of the Applied Arts Department , Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock , Texas . 


3. Availability of certain materials. In the Pacific North¬ 
west, woodcarving may be popular because of the large 
quantities of wood products; palm fronds may be in de¬ 
mand for craft uses in tropical climates. 

4. Facilities. A community planning a new building 
should consult architects and manufacturers of professional 
equipment because the cost, quantity, quality, and type of 
materials to be used will vary with groups. If an older 
building is being remodeled, many available makeshift 
materials can be used in the interim. Community leader¬ 
ship and endowment dictate the programs and their extent. 

It is recommended that the size of the art rooms be de¬ 
termined by the approximate number of people who might 
use the space. Accepted dimensions are: large plants — 
30' x 60', inside dimensions; medium plants —24' x 50', 
inside dimensions; small plants —24' x 3?Vo'. inside di¬ 
mensions. Rooms should be at least eleven feet high. 

The very best facilities available for heating, lighting, 
ventilating, and sanitation should be used. Art activity 
rooms and laboratories should maintain an approximate 
temperature of 65° to 68° F., with a recommended rela¬ 
tive humidity of 45 per cent. 

Lighting experts and engineers should be consulted to 
provide a uniform distribution of artificial and natura 1 
shadow-free and glare-free illumination for work on either 
dark days or evenings. Numerous outlets will provide-for 
adjustable modern spotlighting and strategic additional 
lighting when necessary. Overhead power outlets provide 
for safety and flexibility. 

Kilns and other appliances need properly located out¬ 
lets and wiring approved by local building codes. Power 
outlets for both 110-volt and 220-volt service, installed 
flush with the floor or from the ceiling on a center line 
of the room, permit use of equipment in a central area and 
eliminate dangerous cord extensions. Permanently in¬ 
stalled electric power equipment, especially kilns, should 
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I on separate lines controlled by individual switches that 
i be locked or on a central pilot-light switch panel 
lipped with a door that can be locked. 

7as outlets and fireproof counter surfacing for metal- 
rk are needed every thirty inches along the crafts bench; 
1 there should be an outlet for a compressed-air torch to 
used in an enclosed area for larger soldering and an- 
iling work. A master valve that can be locked should 
itrol these, but a separate connection and valve lock 
>uld be provided if a gas-fired kiln is used, 
f at all possible there should be an acid-resistant all¬ 
pose double sink, at least fifteen inches deep, with drain 
irds at both ends. It is helpful if this can extend into 
room so as to allow access from three sides and be 
hin easy reach of all working areas. Four or more pivot- 
faucets with hot and cold water and approved clay and 
ase traps prevent injurious material from clogging drain- 
es. Wherever possible, separate water outlets will help 
lay-work area. 

Flooring should be serviceable and durable. Some activ- 
ies may take place on the floor. A light-colored rubber 
! asphalt tile is attractive, with light-reflecting qualities, 
id is easily maintained. Here again, it is advisable to con- 
sit with the dealer because some chemicals can damage 
floor. 


number of ways. Used materials, though, are not a sub¬ 
stitute for good new materials. 

Storage Space 

There is never enough storage space; every inch should 
be utilized. There should be shelves, at least seven feet 
high, on three sides of the room for storing expendable art 
materials; and compartments for standard-size art stock 
should be built below the counter. Sufficient storage space 
for art-craft work in progress should be provided. 
Placement of materials: 

1. Paints, acids, cleaners should be stored in a closed 
metal cabinet. Paints should be kept closed; solvents and 
thinners should be stored in safety cans; acids and other 
toxic materials should be so labeled. 

2. Oil rags and wastes should be disposed of immediately. 
Use only waste cans with hinged covers. 

3. Fire equipment should be near the door and easy to 
reach. 

4. Heavy materials should be stored low. 

5. Everything should be stored within reaching height. 

6. Floor storage and cluttered floors should be avoided. 

7. Storage trays should be used for convenience. 

8. Expendable materials should be stored in convenient 
and appropriate places, and protected from deterioration. 



<> atlracl a good variety of partici- 
•atils, programs should allow for un- 
xpecled as well as planned activity. 


The initial experiences must provide 
everyone with something to do and a 
sense of belonging, being wanted. 


Familiar tools, like old friends, can 
slart a newcomer on an unfamiliar 
activity with some self-confidence. 


Sound-insulating wall treatment will reduce noises; wall 
nd ceiling acoustical surfacing is a good investment. 

Sectional and movable furniture adds flexibility for vari¬ 
es arrangements, thereby allowing people to work individ- 
lally or in groups. The following list of furniture is suf- 
icient for equipping one average art room: 

35 individual worktables for art or crafts 

35 lrighback individual chairs 

6 stools with round wooden tops, 4 legs, approximately in 

height 

1 worktable, with 28"x42 // top, for serving the kiln 

1 worktable, with 24"x48" top 

2 worktables, with 28"x72" top 

1 shopw'ork bench, containing drawers on each side 

1 kiln, with firing chamber 

It is important to have adequate art supplies, such as 
>aper, paint, brushes, chalk, wood, clay, and so on. How- 
ver. the finest quality materials are ineffective unless the 
-upervisor has a thorough knowledge of their characteris¬ 
es and techniques of use. Inexpensive and waste materials 
ire always available and may be used in a never-ending 


Safety 

To realize the objectives of the art program, adequate 
working tools are necessary. To avert accidents the proper 
use of the sharp tools must be demonstrated. 

The supervisor should: Keep tools sharp and in good con¬ 
dition; install proper guards and safety devices; see that all 
equipment is painted with the safety colors recommended 
by the American Standards Association; post instructions for 
proper use of tools in clearly visible spots; check under¬ 
writers warranty on power equipment. 

The user should: Study instructions on use of tools as 
posted on bulletin board; use tools correctly. Most acci¬ 
dents occur with use of improper tools or w r ith incorrect 
use of the right tool. He should cut aw r ay from himself in 
using cutting tools; always work on benches of the proper 
height; work only with safety guards in proper position; be 
careful not to crowd around another person using power 
equipment, acids, hot plates, or other dangerous equ ipinent. ■ 
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Space 
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Central Park, New York. Many of today’s parks are 
the result of farsighted planning by our forefathers. 


Park and recreation area standards are due for an overhauling . 

George D. Butler 


R ecreation is a basic human need. Because this is true, 
the provision of parks and other recreation areas has 
been recognized in law, in practice, and in public opinion as 
an essential function of government. The concept of space 
standards implies a considerable degree of agreement as to 
the recreation needs and interests of people and the space and 
facilities required to serve them. The dictionary definition 
of a standard most applicable to this topic is “that which is 
set up and established by authority, custom, or general con¬ 
sent as a model or example; i.e., criterion.” Therefore, until 
proposals have been well established, tested by experience, 
and accepted, they do not merit the name of standards. 

The dictionary concept of a standard is hardly applicable 
to parks and recreation areas because people’s interests, de¬ 
sires, and demands for recreation change, with the result 
that space and facility requirements need to be modified 
accordingly. This limitation should be kept in mind in dis¬ 
cussing so-called park and recreation area standards. They 
must be temporary, flexible, and subject to change. 

Planning Today for the Parks of Tomorrow 

This is probably best illustrated by the evolution of play¬ 
ground space standards. Perhaps the first suggestion for 
a children’s playground standard was contained in a plan 
for the District of Columbia and announced when the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association was organized in 1906. It 
called for thirty square feet of play space per child, or one 
acre to care for 1,400 children. Over the years the function 
of the playground has been gradually expanded, requiring 
a revision of its essential facilities and space requirements. 
Today we no longer talk about the children’s playground, 
but the neighborhood playground to serve all ages; its space 
is now measured in acres, not in square feet per child, and 

Mr. Butler is director of research. National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, A new edition of his familiar book. Recreation 
Areas—Their Design and Equipment (Ronald Press), ivill 
be available shortly. 


it is increasingly considered as one unit in a combined 
neighborhood park-school-playground. 

Few will disagree with the statement that the reason for 
providing park and recreation space is to meet the needs 
of people. Therefore I submit that any standard for such 
space must definitely be related to population. Yet space 
proposals are repeatedly made that ignore this basic factor. 

Standards cannot be established until the following fac¬ 
tors have been determined or at least closely estimated: 

1. The basic recreation needs of people. 

2. Activities serving the needs of all age groups. 

3. The degree to which people will respond to recreation 
opportunities, if offered. 

4. The optimum effective service radius of areas and fa¬ 
cilities. 

5. Space required to accommodate the number of people 
participating in various activities. 

The variables involved further emphasize the need for 
frequent revision of standards, and the difficulty in securing 
universal acceptance of them. Perhaps no aspect of park 
and recreation service has given rise to as much misunder¬ 
standing, misinformation, and confusion as have space 
standards and their application. People who write about 
standards or attempt to apply them often fail to distinguish 
between different types of areas, their functions, and space 
requirements and their relation to population units. Because 
of a failure to interpret or apply them correctly, commu¬ 
nities are often misguided in their efforts to develop an 
adequate system of parks and recreation areas. Let me cite 
one or two examples. 

Judging Adequacy of Space 

The standard calling for an acre of recreation space for 
each one hundred of a city’s population has been widely 
adopted because it is easy to remember, easy to apply, and 
has proved generally satisfactory. Until someone comes 
along with a better one, it seems to have validity for general 
application. However, it is merely one index of adequacy. 
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I not a complete one. A city with only half the acreage called 
I for by the standard, but with that well distributed among 
I areas of different types, sizes and development, is probably 
I belter off than a city with the standard amount in a single 
I properly or in areas unsuitable for park use. 

Standards representing only minimum requirements tend 
I to become accepted as the desirable norm and it is therefore 
I difficult to acquire more. W hen a dual set of standards— 
[minimum and desirable—is adopted, this is likely to hap- 
Ipen. Standards should stale the amount of space considered 
[adequate and desirable. A city meeting them is quite cer- 
I lain to have satisfactory areas. Even so, in time the stand- 
lards lend to become inadequate to meet changing condi- 
I lions and needs, unless revised. 

A common misunderstanding is the failure to differen- 
I tiale between the amount of space set by a standard and the 
(amount feasibly attainable in a given city. The standard 
[of one acre per one hundred, for example, has been crili- 
[cized as being unrealistic for the large city. However, if 
based on people’s needs, it is equally valid for the metrop¬ 
olis. In fact, there is need for more public recreation space 
in the denselypopulated city than in the average commu¬ 
nity. Admittedly, some large cities cannot hope to attain 
or even approach the over-all standard, but this means that 
the city is unable to meet it, not that the standard is at fault. 
For, as John Howard, past president of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Planners, has said: “The fact that land costs twice 
as much per square foot in one city (or neighborhood) as 
in another is not a valid excuse for chiseling a ‘standard.’ ” 

Where a standard cannot be met, the fact should be faced 
and admitted rather than camouflaged by substituting an 
inadequate so-called standard. Yet one hears repeatedly 
that a lower “standard” should be applied to the large city. 

Considering Types of Areas 

Space standards have long been established and widely 
adopted for the neighborhood playground and the playfield 
—the types required to serve all residential sections and 
providing a variety of active human uses. Yet these stand¬ 
ards have been completely ignored in park and recreation 
area plans prepared for several cities. For example, in a 
recent report on an eastern city, the planning consultant 
did not mention the term “neighborhood playground” but 
recommended “children's playgrounds” with a minimum 
total size of .23 acres each. He proposed a minimum of 
one acre as a standard for a “junior playfield,” although 
it was admitted that the standard set up by most cities is 
two acres. The elementary school was indicated as the best 
location for the playfield. The standards proposed in the 
report bore no relationship whatsoever to the widely ac¬ 
cepted concepts of the playground and the playfield, and 
the people were given no indication that adoption of the 
proposals would still leave the city with woefully inadequate 
areas. Such misuse of the term is simply indefensible. 

Types of properties with such characteristic features as 
varied topography, open lawn, woodland, and stream valley 
do not lend themselves to a specific space formula. Of the 
many areas for which standards have been proposed, I 
would like to refer briefly to two types—those serving a resi¬ 


dential neighborhood and others applicable to extraurban 
properties. 

The neighborhood playground and the neighborhood 
park, as you know, comprise the first group. The play¬ 
ground is a place where the people of the neighborhood, 
especially school-age children, can engage in a wide variety 
of play activities in an attractive setting. The neighbor¬ 
hood park, on the other hand, is essentially a place for rest 
and relaxation, and the landscape features are of primary 
importance. For many years, partly because of a belief that 
the two functions were not compatible in a single area, sepa¬ 
rate standards were used for the neighborhood park and 
the neighborhood playground. 

Standards in Use 

On the basis of a careful analysis of the space required 
to serve basic neighborhood recreation needs, the National 
Recreation Association in 1943 prepared and widely circu¬ 
lated space standards for the neighborhood playground, 
which were believed applicable to every residential neigh¬ 
borhood. They called for a playground within a quarter- to 
a half-mile of every home, depending upon neighborhood 
conditions, varying in size from three and one-quarter acres 
for a neighborhood of two thousand to six acres for five 
thousand people. You will note that more space per popula¬ 
tion unit was recommended for the smaller neighborhood. 
A city’s total playground needs, however, were believed 
to be one acre for each eight hundred of its present or 
estimated future population. Location of the playground 
at or adjoining the elementary school site was generally 
recommended. These standards were widely adopted and 
have exerted a marked influence upon playground planning 
throughout the nation. They have long merited a complete 
reappraisal, even though many cities still fall far short. 

The neighborhood park, because of its nature, does not 
lend itself to such precise space standards. Consequently 
proposed standards vary considerably from one city to 
another. Doubtless the most valid proposal was made by 
a committee of the American Public Health Association, 
which recognized the relationship between the need for 
neighborhood park space and population density. It there¬ 
fore recommended two acres of neighborhood park per 
one thousand persons in a neighborhood with a multiple- 
family development as contrasted with seven-tenths of an 
acre per one thousand persons in one with one- or two-family 
dwellings. The question may well be raised whether there 
is need for a neighborhood park in the increasing number 
of developments with from one to four families per acre. 

Proposals 

Significant proposals for neighborhood space standards 
have been made in recent years, several of which involve 
the park-school-playground idea. For example, the facili¬ 
ties conference sponsored in 1956 by The Athletic Institute 
recommended that the “neighborhood park-recreation cen¬ 
ter,” combining the features of the neighborhood park and 
playground, should comprise fifteen acres or more. The 
same acreage was proposed for the “neighborhood park- 
school,” serving the same functions, but including an ele- 
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mentary school. The service radius recommended for both 
was one-quarter to one-half mile, or the same as the NRA 
proposal. 

The California Committee on Planning for Recreation 
Park Areas and Facilities, following a comprehensive study, 
also recommended in 1956 that a recreation center be pro¬ 
vided for each neighborhood, in the form of a “recreation 
park/’ or a park in combination with an elementary school. 
Space and service area standards were proposed for neigh¬ 
borhoods of different types, densities, and sizes. From six¬ 
teen- to twenty-acre sites were recommended to serve neigh¬ 
borhoods of two thousand to forty-five hundred people, the 
effective service radius varying from one-eighth to three- 
eighths of a mile. 

These recent proposals represent significant modifica¬ 
tions in earlier concepts of the neighborhood park and play¬ 
ground. They recognize, for example, the feasibility of com¬ 
bining park, playground, and school functions on a single 
site; the necessity of cooperative planning by school and 
municipal authorities in the acquisition and development 
of areas to serve the recreation use of both; the need for 
acquiring properties larger than those called for by previous 
standards; and—in the California report—the desirability 
of reducing the effective service radius of the neighborhood 
areas. They have a relationship to the space standards pro¬ 
posed for the elementary school by the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction; namely, “a minimum site of 
five acres plus an additional acre for each one hundred pu¬ 
pils of ultimate enrollment.’' These proposals merit careful 
consideration, but additional experience in their local ap¬ 
plication is required before they merit nation-wide adop¬ 
tion. These newer concepts call for greatly expanded space 
—in many cities more than double the amount now required. 

Let us turn our attention for a moment from the neighbor¬ 
hood to the open country. The desire of large numbers of 
people to get away from the city for day outings or weekends 
has created a rising demand for large outlying parks and 
reservations, and a resulting need for space standards to 
serve as a guide in the development of acquisition plans. 
Several agencies have long proposed that one acre in out¬ 
lying parks and recreation areas be set aside for each one 
hundred of population of a city and its surrounding metro¬ 
politan area, in addition to the municipal parks within the 
city limits. These outlying areas, usually provided by 
county, regional, state, or federal authorities, should he 
within an hour’s ride from any part of the region. They make 
possible such activities as camping, fishing, boating, pic¬ 
nicking, hiking, and nature study. 

Several recent proposals reflect the growing demand for 
additional extraurban parks. One of these, made at the 1956 
meeting of the American Institute of Planners, called for 
ten acres per thousand in metropolitan parks, playgrounds, 
and beaches plus twenty acres per thousand in small game¬ 
hunting and fishing areas within seventy miles of urban 
centers, or a total of thirty acres per thousand people. A 
second proposal by a regional planning commission would 
provide ten acres in county and regional parks and ten addi¬ 
tional acres in state-owned areas per thousand people in 


a metropolitan region, or twenty extraurban acres per thou¬ 
sand. Tentative standards recently developed by a federal 
agency call for a still greater acreage. fl 

Looking Ahead 

What about the future? Here are four factors, bound to 
influence park and recreation space standards in the years 
ahead: 

1. Rapidly changing urban conditions—the shorter work 
week, more leisure, higher incomes, automation, the disap¬ 
pearance of open spaces, increased highway traffic—to men¬ 
tion a few—make necessary the acquisition of more munici¬ 
pal park and recreation acreage for the benefit of the peo¬ 
ple; hence higher space standards for neighborhood, com¬ 
munity, and citywide areas. More opportunities for recrea¬ 
tion must be provided within easy reach, especially in the 
older sections of our cities. 

2. Increasing competition for available urban space, 
rising costs of land acquisition and development, and the 
growing duplication of space and facility requirements for 
parks and for school sites make inevitable greater emphasis 
upon cooperative action in the acquisition, development, 
operation, and use of neighborhood and community recrea¬ 
tion areas. Such cooperative action justifies higher area 
standards and assures more diversified development; lack 
of it will make virtually impossible the acquisition of ade¬ 
quate areas. 

3. Fringe areas around our metropolitan cities must re¬ 
ceive greater consideration. Most present-day park and rec¬ 
reation standards relate to municipalities only, and rela¬ 
tively little consideration has been given to the requirements 
of outlying, unincorporated communities. Yet the greatest 
population growth is taking place in them. The need for 
creating greenbelts around our major urban centers is be¬ 
coming increasingly apparent. A study designed to develop 
such standards for the rapidly expanding percentage of the 
country’s population living in fringe areas is urgently 
needed. 

4. Improved major highways, longer weekends, and 
mounting public interest in outing activities are bound to 
result in a greater demand for more large parks at a dis¬ 
tance from the city, whether provided by the city, county, 
regional, state, or federal authorities. The development of 1 
more adequate standards for regional park and recreation 
areas is essential to sound planning and cooperative action. H 
which will provide the areas and facilities needed for day 
outings and weekend use. 

Many of our park systems today are the result of far¬ 
sighted planning and action on the part of our forefathers. 
Today, when the need for parks and recreation facilities is 
far greater, we should have the wisdom and courage to fol¬ 
low their example, and thus assure, for our children, a rich 
heritage for their leisure time. Careful planning and de¬ 
cisive action on the part of all interested individuals and 
groups are necessary to help develop more satisfactory stand- .< 
ards of park and recreation space, and to apply them in your 
localities where they will contribute to better living in the 
America of tomorow. ■ 
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NEWS 


If you are interested in any of 
these products , write directly to 
the manufacturer at the address 
given. Please mention that you 
read about it on Recreation 
magazine 9 s Market News page. 


♦ A new volleyball net, made of linen seine twine, is said 
to be stretch-free and more durable than other nets, as 
linen is considered one of the strongest fibers known to man. 
The net is manufactured in the standard thirty-two foot size 
and is made in two styles—one with steel cable and the 
other with rope cable. It is of knot-free construction, with 
regularly shaped and sized mesh, and is supported in tension 
by means of tie strings along the length of the supporting 
posts. The new product is part of the Gold Medal and In¬ 
vincible Lines of sport nets of The Linen Thread Company, 
Inc., 413 Grand Avenue, Paterson 12, New Jersey. 


♦ The Childers Walk¬ 
way Cover is a low- 
cost, prefabricated, all- 
steel protective cover 
that could well have 
many recreation area 
applications; for in¬ 
stance, it might be used 
to cover a path from an 
auditorium to the street 
or the parking lot. A 
small unit, or a Child¬ 
ers Carport, could be used for a picnic-table area covering. 
The covers can he quickly assembled and erected by regular 
workmen, without specialized skills. For further informa¬ 
tion and suggestions, write to Childers Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, 3620 West 11th Street, P. 0. Box 7467, Houston 8. 
Texas. 

♦ The surge of interest in badminton over the past few 
years has resulted in the production of a sixteen-page book¬ 
let, available in quantity lots, called Guide to Better Bad¬ 
minton. This includes information for beginners: tips on 
clothing, selection of equipment, grip, fundamentals of court 
strategy, scoring, and basic rules. There is a full-page dia¬ 
gram showing the officially approved layout and dimensions 
for a hadminton court. The .Guide 'concludes with sugges¬ 
tions for organizing a badminton program within various 
organizations and also lists further source material. The 
booklets are free. Write, on your official letterhead, to Ash¬ 
away Products, Inc., Ashaway, Rhode Island. 

•v 

♦ The new Checkerette Jr. coat rack answers the “chil¬ 
dren’s wraps problem” for community centers, churches, 
schools, kindergartens, or at home, because it is low enough 
to enable tots to hang up wraps without adult assistance. 
It can be furnished with either twenty-four captive or re¬ 
movable hangers or with sixteen two-sided saddle hooks for 
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thirty-two coats, and also in double-width units having two 
hanger bars for double capacity. Vogel-Peterson Company, 
1127 West 37th Street, Chicago 9. 

♦ Adjustagoal is a new portable basket¬ 
ball goal now on the market. This sturdy 
equipment may be used with or without 
backboard, for a variety of games, and is 
light enough to be moved around by wo¬ 
men leaders, yet cannot be upset hy thrown 
balls. Metal stakes are supplied if semi¬ 
permanent installation of this all-steel unit 
is desired. Ring height is adjustable to 
6' 8", 8' 4", and 10', to fit the ages of a 
variety of participants. Sta-Rite Manufac¬ 
turing Company, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


♦ An adjustable high-level platform on wheels brings over¬ 
head fixtures and wall objects within easy reach for safe 
maintenance and decoration, a real help in auditoriums, 
gyms, galleries and similar areas. The aluminum structure 
rolls down narrow aisles and through doorways and is as¬ 
sembled in less than two minutes—no wing nuts, bolts, or 
loose parts. Unique jack-knife design permits elevating plat¬ 
form to any height six feet to twelve feet above the floor. 
Up-Right Scaffolds, 1013 Pardee Street, Berkeley 10, Cali¬ 
fornia. 


♦ The Nissen Adjust¬ 
able Shock Cord was 
developed for use on 
all sizes of trampo¬ 
lines. As this device 
is adjustahle, the in¬ 
dividual can adjust 
the bed to specific re¬ 
quirements. An old 
bed or frame can be 
updated by additional 
tension, where wear 
and tear have resulted 
in poor springing qualities. The adjustable shock cord may 
be attached directly to the metal grommets on the bed, per¬ 
mitting removal of the bed from the frame, for shipping, 
while the cords remain attached to the bed. The new cord 
has all the advantages of the nonadjustable trampoline cord, 
together with features described above. A broken cable, in 
otherwise good condition, can also be repaired with this 
device. Nissen Trampoline Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. ■ 
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Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

A UN Peace Force? (#257), William H. 
Frye. Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
38th Street, New York City. Pp. 27. $.25. 

A Dictionary of Ballet, C. B. L. Wilson. 
Penguin Books, 3300 Clipper Mill Hoad, 
Baltimore 11, Maryland. Pp. 283. Paper 
$.95. 

America the Beautiful, Betty Lou Points. 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave¬ 
nue, New York 17. Pp. 90. $3.00. 

An Examination of the Concept of Medi¬ 
cal Indigence (Research Series 2), Odin 
W. Anderson and Harold Alksne. Health 
Information Foundation, New York City. 
Pp. 14. Free. 

Applied Imagination (Revised). Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17. Pp. 379. $3.75. 

Aquatics Guide (July 1957—July 1959). 
Alice Shoman, Editor. American Associa¬ 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6. Pp. 14-1. Paper $.75. 

Back Talk. Birk & Company, 22 East 60th 
Street, New York 22. Unpaged. $.15. 

The Bird Watchers, Marjory Bartlett Sanger. 
E. P. Dutton, 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. Pp. 164. $2.75. 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SERIES: Tiie Winter 
Book for Boys; The Winter Book for 
Girls, Heather Dean, Editor; Girls’ Book 
of Popular Hobbies, Ursula Bloom, Edi¬ 
tor; The Boys’ Book of Popular Hobbies, 
Jack Cox, Editor, $2.75 each. The Girls’ 
Book of Outdoor Life; The Boys’ Book 
of Outdoor Life. $3.00 each. All Pp. 144. 
Roy Publishers, 30 East 74th Street, New 
York 21. 

Bridce Bidding (Goren), John Mallon. Abe- 
lard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

Bruce Benedict, Halfback, William Camp¬ 
bell Gault. E. P. Dutton, 300 Fourth Ave¬ 
nue, New York 10. Pp. 192. $2.75. 

California Recreation Park Directory, 
(1957-58). Documents Section, State Print¬ 
ing Office, Sacramento 14. Pp. 26. $.50 
(plus two cents for California addresses). 

Camping GuinE for the Placement of 
Handicapped Children in Regular Camps. 
Community Council of New York, 44 East 
23rd Street, New York 10. Pp. 39. Paper 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Choral Readincs for Junior Worship and 
Inspiration, Harry J. Heltman and Helen 
A. Brown. Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7. Pp. 64. One 
to four copies $1.00 each; five or more, 
$.90 each. 

Clay and Glazes for the Potter, Daniel 
Rhodes. Greenberg: Publisher, 201 East 
57th Street, New York 22. Pp. 219. $7.50. 

Conway’s Encyclopedia of Flower Ar¬ 
rangement, John Gregory Conway. Alfred 
A. Knopf, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. Pp. 294. $6.00. 


Course in Making Mosaics, Joseph L. 
Young. Reinhold Publishing, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 60. $3.50. 

Croquet (Rules and strategy for home play), 
Paul Brown. D. Van Nostrand, 120 Alex¬ 
ander Street, Princeton, New Jersey. Pp. 
60. $3.50. 

Editor’s Handbook. Iowa State College 
Press, Ames. Pp. 60. Paper $.75. 

Effects of Radiation and Fallout (#256), 
James F. Crow. Public Affairs Committee, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16. Pp. 28. 
$.25. 

Exploring Our Prehistoric Indian Ruins, 
Dcvereux Butcher. National Parks Asso¬ 
ciation, 2000 P Street, N.W., Washington 
6. Pp. 64. $1.00 ($.60 to schools, lihraries, 
and agencies). 

Exploring the National Parks of Canada, 
Devereux Butcher. National Parks Asso¬ 
ciation, 2000 P Street, N.W., Washington 
6. Pp. 84. $1.50 ($.90 to schools, libraries, 
and agencies). 

Field Hockey, Josephine T. Lees and Betty 
Shellenberger. Ronald Press, 15 East 26th 
Street, New York 10. Pp. 119. $2.95. 

Financing Health Costs for the Aged (NY 
State Conference). Office of the Special 
Assistant, Problems of the Aging, Room 
147, State Capitol, Albany, New York. Pp. 
239. $2.00 (make check or money order 
payable to the Commissioner of Taxation 
and Finance). 

Folk Arts and Crafts, Marguerite Ickis. 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7. Pp. 269. $5.95. 

Ford Treasury of Station Wacon Living, 
Franklin M. Reck and William Moss, Edi¬ 
tors. Simon and Schuster, Rockefeller Cen¬ 
ter, New York 20. Pp. 252. $2.95. 

Games for Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Burgess Publishing, 426 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis 15. On 171 cards. $2.75. 

Glove Puppetry, Josephine M. Jones. Sport- 
shelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New York 33. 
Pp. 93. $2.75. 

Golfing Technique in Pictures, Tom Scott, 
Editor. Pitman Publishing, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 36. Pp. 128. $6.50. 

Group Socials for Every Month, Jane Kirk. 
Abingdon Press, 201 Eighth Avenue, Nash¬ 
ville 2, Tennessee. Pp. 222. $2.95. 

Guidance of Children Through Physical 
Education (Second Edition), Dorothy La 
Salle. Ronald Press, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10. Pp. 375. $4.00. 

Handicraft for Boys and Girls, J. Kay and 
C. T. White. Sportshelf, 10 Overlook Ter¬ 
race, New York 33. Pp. 84. $2.50. 

Here’s How and When, Armilda B. Keiser. 
Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. Pp. 174. $2.75. 

Hillsway (Travel Guide), Rowland L. Hill. 
Hillsway Company, P.O. Box 2090, Long 
Beach, California. Pp. 144. Paper $2.00. 

How to Draw (Second Edition). Pitman 
Publishing, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
36. Unpaged. $3.95. 

How to Earn Money, Bill and Sue Severn. 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jer¬ 
sey. Pp. 210. $2.95. 


How to Have a Show, Barbara Berk and' 
Jeanne Bendick. Franklin Watts, 699 Madi -1 
son Avenue, New York 21. Pp. 63. $2.95. 

How to Identify Plants, H. D. Harrington. 
Sage Books, 2679 South York Street, Den-! 
ver 10. Pp. 203. $3.00. 

How to Stencil a Tray, Harold W. Watts. 
Rural Research Institute, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36. Pp. 23. Free. 

How You Can Make Money at Home, E. F. 
Ames. Mail-Towne, 9 Murray Street, New 
York 7. Pp. 39. Paper $1.00 (quantity! 
rates available on request). 

Hunting Annual, Larry Koller. Random 1 
House, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
Pp. 127. $2.95. 

Institutions Servinc Delinquent Children. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. Pp. 11^. 
$.40. 

Judo. Sportshelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New 
York 33. Pp. 31. Paper $.75. | 

Live for Tomorrow. Boy Scouts of America, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. Pp. 39. $.30 
(available from local Boy Scout Council 
offices or local distributors of Boy Scout 
equipment). 

Man and Automation, Leonard Landon 
Goodman. Penguin Books, 3300 Clipper 
Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Maryland. Pp. 286. 
Paper $.85. 

Manual of Nutrition (Fourth Edition). 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, 
New York 16. Pp. 68. $3.50. 

Meet More People—Have More Fun, Faith 
Perkins. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madi¬ 
son Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

Mental Health in College and University, 
Dana L. Farnsworth, M.D. Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
Pp. 244. $5.00. 

Modern Defensive Footdall, Corner Jones 
and Charles “Bud” Wilkinson. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. Pp. 
373. $4.95. 

Nature Recreation in William Penn’s 
Country (Reprint), William G. (Capn 
Bill) Vinal. William G. Vinal, R.F.D. #2, 
Vinehall, Grove Street, Norwell, Massa¬ 
chusetts. Pp. 363. $.25 (postpaid). 



California Parent-Teacher, December 1957 
Our Gift to the Community, Be mi DeBus. 

Journal ok Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, September 1957 
Fitness through Outdoor Education, Julian 
W. Smith. 

Fitness through Creative Gymnastics, Elly 
Friedmann-W ittkower. 

-, October 1957 ' 

Qualities of the Professional in Hospital, 
Recreation, Paul Haun t M.D. 

Sports Illustrated, December 2, 1957 
Sports in the USSR, Jerry Cooke. 

Swimming Pool Ace, October 1957 

Aquatics for the Handicapped, Barbar* 
Sterling. 

Building and Operating Costs (A Survey 
of Outdoor Swimming Pools). 

A Review of Recommended Standards foi 
the Competitive Pool. 
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The Complete Book 
jl of Children’s Play 

Ij Ruth E. Hartley and Robert M. Gold- 
Imson. Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 Fourth 
J^venue, New York 16. Pp. 462. $5.00. 

Here is one of the most important 
I ooks published recently in the recrea- 
I ion field. If 1 were an instructor in a 
I ollege or university, and had classes 
n any phase of recreation, this book 
vould be required reading for my stu¬ 
dents. If I were a superintendent of 
ecreation, this book would be the basis 
or pre-service and in-service training, 
f I were a chairman in the national or 
ocal PTA, 1 would plan programs 
iround this book. If I were a Scout 
eader, a leader in any group work 
jgency, or a parent, I would read and 
e-read this book. 

Books on activities can be found by 
he dozen. Books on the choice of activ¬ 
ities, the meaning of play, its values in 
[he development of the child, are hard 
o come by and much needed. 

The first half of the book, dealing 
with the child under eight and his activ¬ 
ities, is by Dr. Hartley, psychologist 
kind consultant on children’s problems. 
The second half, dealing with children 
'rom eight through adolescence, is by 
Dr. Goldenson, psychology professor 
and guidance specialist. His chapter on 
‘Play in the Pre-teens” is excellent and 
overs a period of childhood often neg- 
ected in favor of the pre-school or 
adolescent age. 

The value of this book is increased 
also by a very comprehensive appen¬ 
dix, with lists of equipment and sup¬ 
plies, records, song books, hooks, hob¬ 
by information sources, magazine list¬ 
ings, and organization listings. As a 
resource guide, this appendix is accu¬ 
rate and comprehensive. — Virginia 
Xlusselman, NRA Program Service . 

Murals for Schools: 

Sharing Creative Experiences 

Arne W. Randall. Davis Press, Wor¬ 
cester, Massachusetts. Pp. 100. $5.95. 

This book, hy the head of the Ap¬ 
plied Arts Department at Texas Tech¬ 
nological College in Luhbock, is writ¬ 
ten in terms of the classroom. Substi¬ 
tute art and crafts room, however, and 
' it would be equally useful to any public 
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or private recreation agency. 

We can think of no more engrossing 
or interesting art or craft project than 
working out together, as a group, a mu¬ 
ral for decoration, to relive a trip or 
tour, or to share interesting experi¬ 
ences. Such a project would offer an 
opportunity to experiment with many 
art media and various techniques, rang¬ 
ing from simple paper cutouts to the 
use of wire, aluminum, plastics, oils, 
mosaics, and so on. It is one that can 
be adopted for any age group—a whole 
new T area of creative activity. 

The book is illustrated by many 
sketches and photographs of youngsters 
engrossed in working on a common pro¬ 
ject. Its content is written simply, com¬ 
prehensively, and in an engaging style. 
Mr. Randall is the author of the article, 
“Plan That Art and Craft Room,” which 
appears on page 22 of this issue. 

Gardening—A New World 
For Children* 

Sally Wright. Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. Pp. 
183. $2.75. 

Tli is book may be intended for adults 
with youngsters whom they wish to in¬ 
terest in gardening, but this adult found 
it as entertaining as a novel. Any one 
with even a slightly green thumb will 
be intrigued by Mrs. Wright’s vast num¬ 
ber of interesting garden projects. Im¬ 
agine planning a sense-of-time garden, 
or a nose garden, an odd-behavior gar¬ 
den or a believe-it-or-not garden! And 
these ideas are backed up by lists of 
plants or seeds, with sources from which 
they may be bought. 

In addition to gardens, the book sug¬ 
gests excellent side lines to real garden¬ 
ing—like the nostalgic flower dolls, 
cornhusk dolls, flower necklaces, holi¬ 
day ideas, use of vegetables and plants 
in serving a meal, indoor gardens, and 
dozens of other ideas that would appeal 
to any type of youngster. 

It is far more than a book on garden¬ 
ing. It spills over into natural, simple, 
and irresistible techniques for develop¬ 
ing an interest in, and an appreciation 
for, nature. 

The author’s premise, incidently, is 

* Available from the NRA Recreation Book 
Center, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11. 
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“emphatically not a garden-for-every- 
child. Rather, it is not the same garden 
for ail children . It offers the idea of 
gardens compatible with their other in¬ 
terests—gardens that extend horizons 
and indulge whims and fancies.” 

If you conduct any activities involv¬ 
ing nature, and if you have children or 
friends with children and garden space, 
this is a book that will be treasured. 

Professional Preparation 

of Recreation Personnel 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1 201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing¬ 
ton 6. Pp 48. Paper $1.00. 

This is the report of the November 
1956 Washington Conference sponsored 
by the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre¬ 
ation, the Association for Higher Edu¬ 
cation, and the National Commission 
for Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. The National Recreation 
Association was one of eight cooper¬ 
ating organizations. Eighty-two dele¬ 
gates from thirty-eight states attended. 

Its purpose was to formulate some 
recommendations for hetter programs 
of professional preparation for those 
entering the field of recreation. Con¬ 
sideration was given to courses, other 
than specialized courses in recreation, 
that should be included in the under¬ 
graduate and graduate major courses; 
and to the specialized recreation courses 
and experience that should he included 
in the undergraduate and graduate rec¬ 
reation curriculums. Also included were 
the specialized recreation major cur¬ 
riculum for such fields as industry, 
camping, hospitals, and institutions; 
recommendations for personnel, faculty, 
and facilities; the undergraduate and 
graduate curriculums, and preparation 
for specialized leadership. The report 
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adds new and additional material to the 
literature now available on the profes¬ 
sional preparation of recreation person¬ 
nel. Copies may be secured directly 
from the AAHPER. — W. C. Suther¬ 
land, NRA Personnel Services. 

Tlie Clubwoman’s 
Entertainment Book 

Lawrence M. Brings. T. S. Denison, 
321 Fifth Avenue South, Minneapolis 
15, Minnesota. Pp. 482. $4.50. 

This is the sort of book often re¬ 
quested by women’s clubs, PTA’s, ladies’ 
guilds, and the like. Such groups fre¬ 
quently wish to put on short skits, pan¬ 
tomimes, playlets, and one-act plays, 
solely for group entertainment, which* 
require no particular skill in acting and 
the simplest of sets and costumes. They 
are not looking for art , but for comic 
situations at which they can laugh with 
each other. 

Within the above limitations, this 
book will be very helpful. Nothing in 
it is designed to uplift, instruct, or 
point a moral. It is all very simple 
humor (with the exception of one 
Easter play that must have heen in¬ 
cluded by mistake) but the selections 
are in good taste. Eight of the one-act 
plays in Section Five (plays, comedies, 
and farces) are available in single 
copies for convenience of individuals 
in memorizing their parts. Cast for 
these skits, playlets, and plays range 
from two to fourteen persons — all 
women. 

PARKS AND CONSERVATION 

Among a recent flurry of books on 
this subject are: 

Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments (Revised Fifth Edition), 
Devereux Butcher. Houghton Mifflin, 
2 Park Street, Boston, Pp. 288. $5.00. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition 
of one of those park books that are 
filled with beautiful photographs in 
color and in black and white. It can be 
a marvelous help in planning a vacation 
in one of these park areas, for it also 
tells about road and trail trips. It 
would make a beautiful gift book. 

The Federal Lands: Their Use and Man¬ 
agement , Marion Clawson and Burnell 
Held. John Hopkins Press, Baltimore 
18. Pp. 501. $8.50. 

Approximately one-fifth of the total 
land area of the United States is feder¬ 
ally owned. Within the past decade the 
use of federal lands has become big 
business; the shift was so great and so 
sudden that many of the methods of 
managing the lands are now seriously 
out of date. In this book the authors 
examine the most important of these 


changes, tell how they came about, what 
they may mean for the future, and dis¬ 
cuss some of the alternatives for deal¬ 
ing with them. They conclude that if 
the full potential of the federal lands 
is to be achieved, it is time for a major 
and critical re-examination of federal 
land management. Against a back¬ 
ground of detailed and authoritative in¬ 
formation, they suggest practical ways 
in which federal land management can 
be revised to realize the maximum 
potential. 

Conservation: An American Story of 
Conflict and Accomplishment , David 
Cushman Coyle. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Pp. 284. $5.00. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s Governors’ 
Conference in May of 1908 marked the 
beginning of the conservation move¬ 
ment in the United States, almost simul¬ 
taneously with the founding of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association — also 
under the Roosevelt sponsorship. In 
the conservation field, Gifford Pinchot 
worked with Roosevelt. This book is a 
history of the development of the re¬ 
sources program toward integrated pub¬ 
lic management all the way to the pres¬ 
ent. Illustrated. 

Interpreting Our Heritage , Freeman 
Tilden. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Pp. 
110. $3.50. 

The word “interpretation” as used 
in this book refers to education activi¬ 
ties in relation to our parks, museums, 
and historic places. The book sets forth 
the basic principles upon which good 
interpretation may be built and de¬ 
scribes the best practices for visitor 
services. 

One chapter deals with “The Mystery 
of Beauty,” another with “The Priceless 
Ingredient.” Well-written, with a fore¬ 
word by Conrad L. Wirth of the Na¬ 
tional Park Service. 

Nature Recreation (New Edition), Wil¬ 
liam G. Vinal. American Humane Edu¬ 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15. Pp. 322. $3.50 (tw r o or 
more copies $3.00). 

Our old friend of recreation, camping 
and the out-of-doors, Cap’n Bill, has 
come out with what amounts to a text¬ 
book for leaders to use in teaching 
nature activities and conservation to 
groups of the young. If anyone knows 
the secret of such leadership, it is Cap’n 
Bill! His book is intended for the un¬ 
initiated as well as for students in col¬ 
leges of education, and it is bristling 
with practical information, know-how 
and suggestions. In fact, it is a well- 


planned course sure to fire young lead¬ 
ers with enthusiasm and offer new 7 ideas 
to the more experienced. Recommended . 

The Boys’ Entertainment Book 

Bob Smith. T. S. Denison & Com¬ 
pany, 321 Fifth Avenue S., Minneap¬ 
olis 15. Pp. 367. $3.95. I 

This is not the usual rehash of old 
material. In fact, we were very agree¬ 
ably surprised at the freshness of the 
stunts, skits, games, shorties (quickie 
stunts), and dramatized songs. Some 
are what we adults might call a bit 
“corny”—but those who have worked 
with camping and club groups know 
that children’s humor is usually not 
very subtle. 

The hook is full of what, on the 
whole, are good ideas for campfires, 
rainy days, stunt nights, and so on, is 
a rarity, and leaders will find this one 
a gold mine. We might quarrel over a 
few of its ideas, but what collection is 
perfect? 

The ghost stories (that old question 
as to whether they should be used is 
not the point here) are original, some 
carrying a touch of humor or a surprise 
ending. A few have enough “scary” 
quality to raise a few agreeable goose 
pimples. Also, two really excellent In¬ 
dian tales have suggestions for their 
dramatization, if desired. 

The author has included material that 
can be used by girls’ camps or other 
groups, but, on the whole, it has a defi¬ 
nite young male appeal. 
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Recreation Leadership Training Courses 

Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 

and 

Local Recreation Agencies 


January, February, March, 1958 


Ruth G. Ehlers 

Social Recreation 


Anne Livingston 

Social Recreation 


Grace Walker 


Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
January 21 

Newark, Delaware 
February 3-6 

Lawrence, Massachusetts 
February 11-14 

State of North Carolina 
February 24-March 6 

Cicero, Illinois 
February 3-6 

State of North Carolina 
February 10-20 

Ames, Iowa 
March 3-6 

Natural Bridge, Virginia 
March 20-21 

Poughkeepsie, New York 
January 13-16 

Bozeman, Montana 
January 20-24 


Lisle C. Wochner, Chief, Special Service, Lebanon Veterans 
Hospital 

Wayne Bath, Acting 4-H Club Leader, Extension Service, Univer¬ 
sity of Delaware 

Miss Evelyn Stults, Executive Director, YWCA 

Miss Virginia Gregory, North Carolina Recreation Commission, 
Raleigh 

William C. Kouns, Cicero Youth Commission 


Miss Virginia Gregory, North Carolina Recreation Commission, 
Raleigh 

Miss Helen Tucker, Ag Annex, Iowa State College 

Dr. Harold K. Jack, Supervisor, HPES&R, State Board of Education, 
Richmond 16 

Rupert J. Tarver, Jr., William W. Smith Community Center 


Miss Geraldine G. Fenn, Associate State 4-H Club Leader, Montana 
State College 


M iss Helen M. Dauncey will be conducting social recreation courses at the following Air Force Bases: January 13-16, Keesler 
Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mississippi, (for further details, communicate with the Air Force Regional Representative, Wayne 
Shields, USAF Office of Community Services, University of Georgia, Athens); January 20-23, Lackland Air Force Base, San 
Antonio, Texas; January 27-30, Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita, Falls, Texas; February 3-6, Amarillo Air Force Base, Ama¬ 
rillo, Texas, (for further details, communicate with the Air Force Regional Representative, Ray Morrison, 248 Casa Blanca, Fort 
Worth 7, Texas) ; February 10-13, Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado; February 24-27, Warren Air Force Base, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming; March 3-6, Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Illinois; March 10-13, Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois, (for 
further details, communicate with the Air Force Regional Representative, Howard Beresford, 3055 Bellaire, Denver, Colorado). 

Frank A. Staples will be at the following Air Force Bases conducting two-week arts and crafts courses: January 6-16, Chanute 
Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois; January 20-30, Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Illinois, (for further details, communicate with 
Howard Beresford, address above); February 3-13, Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Texas; February 17-28, Lackland Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Texas; March 3-13, Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, Texas (for further details, communi¬ 
cate with Ray Morrison, address above); March 17-27, Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mississippi, (for further details, com¬ 
municate with Wayne Shields, address above). 

Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. For 
details as to location, contents of the course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsor of the course as 
listed above. 
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NRA 1958 DISTRICT CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 

District 

Location 

Dates 

California State & Pacific 
Southwest 

Civic Auditorium, Fresno, California 

February 16-19 

Middle Atlantic 

The Inn, Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania 

March 19-21 

Southwest 

Shamroek-Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas 

March 19-22 

Southeast 

Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston, South Carolina 

March 20-22 

Great Lakes 

Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

March 24-26 

Midwest 

Jay Hawk Hotel, Topeka, Kansas 
(Meetings in Municipal Auditorium) 

April 8-11 

Pacific Northwest 

Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon 

April 7*9 

Southern 

Cumberland Falls State Park, Kentucky 

April 14-16 

New England 

Norwich Inn, Norwich, Connecticut 

May 18-21 
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For Presiden t!!! 



Political cartoon from "The American Past” hy linger Butterfield , Simon and 

Schuster , Inc., publishers. 
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PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S 
SAVINGS BELONGS IN r 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 



\ She wassmalJandslenderand 
V ver y handsome in her new 

! ^ : %•>.■ blue gown as she stepped onto 
the roughhewn platform. Above her, 
flags snapped against the summer sky. 
Before her, the lady delegates of the 
Equal Rights Party stood up and 
cheered, 

Belva Anne Lockwood accepted their 
cheers, and their nomination, to be¬ 
come in 1884 the woman who ran for 
the Presidency of the United States. 

A gallant choice she was, too. Defy¬ 
ing massive prejudice, she had fought 
for and won a college education, a law 
degree—the first ever given an Ameri¬ 
can woman, and, finally, the right to 
plead cases before the Supreme Court. 
(Where, among other triumphs she 
won a $5,000,000 settlement for the 
Cherokee Indians.) 


S HE didn’t expect to be President; 
that wasn’t her point. She would 
run to make America conscious of 
women’s right to political equality. And 
run she did. Ridiculed in the press, 
hooted on the street, even denounced 
by fellow-suffragist Susan Anthony, she 
nevertheless received 4,159 popular 
ballots from six states. 

More important, of course, she dram¬ 
atized, as no one else had, women’s 
battle for the right to vote. 

Before Belva Lockwood died, her 
fight was won and America had gained 
the strength of millions of new "first 
class citizens,” her women. That 
strength today*mightily reinforces the 
living guarantee behind one of the 
world’s soundest investments—United 
States Savings Bonds. It is one more 
reason why you know that in America’s 
Savings Bonds your savings are safe 
and your return is sure. For real secu¬ 
rity, buy Savings Bonds, through Pay¬ 
roll Savings or at your bank. 

Now Savings Ronds are heller than 
ever! Every Series E Bond purchased 
since February 1, 1957, pays 3-34% in¬ 
terest when held to maturity. It earns 
higher interest in the early years than 
ever before, and matures in only 8 years 
and 11 months. Hold your old E Bonds, 
too. They earn more as they get older. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this adretfisemet t. It is donated hy this publication in cooperation 
ivith the Advertising Council anil the Mugazint Publishers oj America. 
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"The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


The MacGregor Co. * Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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LOOPER CLIPS 


for 

Craft Weaving 

Braiding and Crocheting 
makes 

★ POT HOLDERS ★ RUGS ★ MATS 

• Available In 20 beautiful 
colors.. . also varigated 
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for Information ond prices, write 

HOME CRAFTS COMPANY 


BOX 352 


KERNERSVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

If you are planning to move, notify us at least thirty 
days before the date of the issue with which it is to take 
effect, if possible, in order to receive your magazines 
without interruption. Send both your old and new ad¬ 
dresses by letter, card or post office form 22S to: 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
RECREATION MAGAZINE 
8 WEST EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 

The post office will not forward copies unless you pro¬ 
vide extra postage. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 



The day it arrives boys and girls of all 
shapes, sizes and ages miraculously 
appear from every direction. Children 
love the thrill of bouncing and flying 
through the air on a Trampoline. 

And they like the fact that the basic 
jumps are so easily mastered. They’re 
experts in no time at all. 

Trampolining is good for them, too. 
Provides excellent all-around condi¬ 
tioning exercise. Its the favorite new 
recreational activity at camps, Y’s 
community centers, schools, and 
playgrounds. 

Nissen Trampolines bounce better 
longer. Are sturdily constructed 
to take it and last. There’s a model 
and size to fit your needs at a 
price to fit your budget. 


AND IF IT ISN'T A 


NISSEN 


IT ISN’T A TRAMPOLINE 


See your sporting goods deoler or write to — 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 

200 A Ave. N. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


*Reg: U.5. Pat. Off. 
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MUSIC FOR ROPE SKIPPING 
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Play Party Games 
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AMERICA'S FINEST ATHLETIC BALLS 


FOR EVERY AGE GROUP, 
PRICE OR SKILL- 




GOES WITH THE GAME 


NEW YORK 11 
CHICAGO 11 
LOS ANGELES 11 






at last a way to 



STOP IMMCTINJURI 



PECSOLITE 



GY 


MATS 


only PECSOLITE has 
10 TIMES GREATER SHOCK ABSORPTION 
... LOWEST RATE OF REBOUND 

A new development in gymnasium 
protection, Pecsolite provides un¬ 
equalled safety . . . actual tests 
showing that Pecsolite absorbs 10 
times more shock than ordinary 
mats . . . couples this superior 
shock absorption with a much 
lower rate of rebound to completely 
cushion impact and lessen shock 
and injury. 

• 10 Times Greater Shock Absorption 

• Lowest Rate of Rebound 

• Size No Problem: mats available In any 
length, any width to 36* 

• Easy to Combine: transparent tape holds 
smaller mats together... allows for any 
combination 

• Stores Compactly: takes up half the space 
of conventional mats 



No "Elephant Creases” When Roiled Up 

Durable: new coating formula provides sur¬ 
face strength of 2400 P.S.t. 

Sanitary: moisture resistance prevents 
transfer of Infection 

Completely Odorless 

Easy Maintenance: wipe of a rag and mat 
Is clean 


See Your Pecsolite Dealer now, or write for brochure and prices to: 



EQUIPMENT CO. Third and Market Sts. Sunbury, Po. 


February 1958 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation 
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► Operation Wildlife is a January 
4th Saturday Evening Post article on 
conservation by Corey Ford and James 
Perkins. It tells the story of the new 
conservation agreement signed in Wash¬ 
ington a year ago by Under Secretary, 
now Secretary, of the Air Force, James 
H. Douglas and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the In¬ 
terior. Voluntarily, with one historic 
stroke of the pen, the Air Force com¬ 
mitted all the vast land on its one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-three installations in the 
United States and Alaska—a total of 
26,000 square miles, bigger than all our 
federal wildlife refuges combined—to a 
comprehensive program of soil and tim¬ 
ber and game management. 

► A FEDERAL BILL RELATED TO ALL OF 
the arts, H.R. 3541, is now under con¬ 
sideration and is of immediate interest 
to artists and craftsmen. Introduced by 
the Honorable Frank Thompson (D- 
N.J.), it is ‘‘to provide for the establish¬ 
ment of a Federal Advisory Commission 
on the Arts.” This means all of the arts. 
The bill is coming up for vote soon, after 
being studied hy a special subcommit¬ 
tee. if you feel that federal recognition 
and encouragement in this field would 
be valuable, write your congressman, or 
to Representative Thompson. 

► Hi Neighbor!— If you did not send 
to the United States Committee for 
UNICEF last spring, for their program 
kit of fun around the world under this 
title, do so now! Use it for your Broth¬ 
erhood Week Program—February 16 to 
23. This material is being used in 
schools, recreation departments, and by 
organizations. There are small charges 
for some of it. For further information, 
write to the Committee at the United Na¬ 
tions, New York. 

► Possible changes in the law re¬ 
garding disposition of surplus federal 
property are the subject of correspond¬ 
ence with the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, on the part of 
a number of social service organizations 
in cooperation with the Social Welfare 
Assembly. They are encouraging the 
department to make legislative recom¬ 
mendations to the proper congressional 


committee for broadening the distribu¬ 
tion of this property. Until now, dis¬ 
cussion of recommended phraseology 
for legislative revision was limited to 
“voluntary nonprofit welfare agencies.” 
At the suggestion of the National Recre¬ 
ation Association, this wording has heen 
changed in two respects to: 

1. Voluntary nonprofit and recreation 

agencies. 

2. Tax-supported welfare and recrea¬ 
tion agencies. 

If these suggestions should be eventu¬ 
ally incorporated into the law, federal 
surplus property would then be avail¬ 
able for all local tax-supported recrea¬ 
tion and park agencies. 

► Tiie tenth annual observation of 
Mental Health Week will take place 
April 27—May 3,1958, under the direc¬ 
tion of the National Association for 
Mental Health, which co-sponsors the 
event annually with the National Insti¬ 
tute of Mental Health, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. The 
theme will be, “With Your Help, the 
Mentally 111 Can Come Rack,” stressing 
the hopeful outlook for mentally sick 
people, as well as the need for citizen 
action in their behalf. 

► Errata: On page 17, in our January 
issue under “People in the Recreation 
News,” R. S. (Robert) Miller, who is 
receiving a National Recreation Associ¬ 
ation citation, is from Troy, Ohio (not 
Troy, New York). Apologies to Mr. Mil¬ 
ler and to Troy, Ohio! 

► On the Campus: Nancy Ann Fergu¬ 
son never did get to Mexico, as an¬ 
nounced on page 381 of the December 
Recreation. The project helow the bor¬ 
der lined up differently, therefore, with 
Richard Blackham from Staten Island 
acting as recreation representative. Four 
Americans attended the eighteen-week 
study-work course, representing the 
fields of recreation, health, and educa¬ 
tion. An article prepared hy one of the 
students appears in this issue of Rec¬ 
reation, on page 41 under the title, 
“Recreation or Tortillas?” 

► Thoughtful citizens are fighting 
to keep the new network of superhigh¬ 


ways, being constructed with taxpayer s 
money, free of billboard advertising, 
both for beauty and safety. Unless fed¬ 
eral legislation prevents it, both sides of 
the proposed 41,000 miles will he lined 
with such advertising. The Senate Pub¬ 
lic Works Committee voted to pigeon¬ 
hole Senate Bill 963 for billboard con¬ 
trol, but the issue is not yet dead. Re¬ 
consideration can be given the bill, if 
the people demand it. 

Anyone with pen and ink can help in 
this hattle: Write your own senators and 
congressmen. If you have previously 
done so, do it again. Congressmen are 
addressed, House Office Building, Wash¬ 
ington. D. C. 

► A new service is announced by 
American Youth Hostels, to fill the need 
for expanding service to recreation and 
youth groups who plan to make trips 
abroad, but have had no previous exper¬ 
ience along these lines. AYH, from its 
twenty-four years of experience, is giv¬ 
ing special attention to this problem so 
that recreation or group leaders who 
are organizing their own groups for 
trips abroad can receive assistance. 

In return for organizing a group of 
eight to ten people, a leader can receive 
his own expenses—including food, lodg¬ 
ing, transportation, and, sometimes, in¬ 
cidentals. 

The costs of these trips is unbeliev¬ 
ably low, even though AYH plans the 
itinerary, books accommodations at 
youth hostels, student centers, and in¬ 
ternational houses, purchases transpor¬ 
tation, and so on. 

For further information write AYH. 
Travel Department, 14 West 8th Street. 
New York 11. A colorful travel folder, 
and poster will he sent free, upon re¬ 
quest. 

► National Wildlife Week. March 
16 to 22, is sponsored by the National 
Wildlife Federation and its state affili¬ 
ates. Walt Disney, creator and producer 
of—among other things—the “True 
Life Adventure Series,” is national 
chairman. The 1958 theme will stress 
the need for conserving public lands— 
parks and forests, wildlife, wilderness 
areas, grazing and mineral lands. The 
protection and proper management of 
these areas is a matter of utmost con¬ 
cern to conservationists and all people 
of the country, particularly the millions 
who enjoy their recreation benefits. 

► Sports and physical fitness boom 
in Russia, according to a 24-page arti¬ 
cle, “A New Look at the Soviet Union,” 
by Jerry Cooke, in the December 2nd 
issue of Sports Illustrated. A universal 
eight-hour day in the U.S.S.R. leaves 
people considerable leisure time. ■ 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE WINTER SPORT! A 
check of 1956 Recreation ami Park Yearbook figures 
shows that more cities, and more individuals, par¬ 
ticipated in ice skating than in any other outdoor 
winter activity. Because of this sport’s popularity, 
many communities are now installing artificial ice 
rinks or experimenting with various types; see p. 50. 
Photo courtesy Suu Valley News Bureau. 

Next Month 

In blustery March, thoughts turn toward summer 
planning. The March issue, therefore, will carry a 
camping section, as well as materials on other sub¬ 
jects. It will include articles on such topics as 
evaluating the camp program, church camping, sail¬ 
ing, photography’s place in the camp program, and 
so on. Administrators will not want to miss Chase 
Hammond’s “Fees and Charges for Municipal 
Parks,’ and the latest article on open-space en¬ 
croachment, “Relationship of Highway and Recrea¬ 
tion Planning.” 
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—or planned recreation? 

Ralph J. Andrews 

The forgotten teen-ager is the clean, quiet, studious one 
■"* —the young person who is diligently acquiring the pre¬ 
cepts of good citizenship, often with inadequate opportun¬ 
ity for this type of learning experience. He may find, also, 
a disgraceful shortage of good adult examples after which 
to pattern his efforts. This type of teen-ager is in the 
vast majority. He has arrived at the age of reason, and is 
not yet handicapped with the biases and prejudices that he 
will acquire as he grows older. He is, therefore, more 
amenable to logic and wise guidance in social behavior. 
Opportunity to choose such guidance for himself should be 
offered him in terms of teen-weighted reason and teen- 
understood values. 

This same teen-ager must face and overcome the prob¬ 
lems of his own age—and, at the same time, those problems 
created by the adult in whose world he lives. Since he has 
very little opportunity to set standards or to formulate rules 
of operation, it is not surprising that at times he is rebellious 
or resists the imposition of rules for which he can see no 
reason and which he was not allowed to assist in formulat¬ 
ing. He notes, that under similar circumstances, resistance 
and rebellion on the part of his elders is approved and even 
recorded in the history of his country as heroic action. 
Those of his forebears who would not allow their dignity 
as men nor their rights as individuals to be presumed upon 
were responsible for the very illegal Boston Tea Party! 

Much too much has already been written about the minor¬ 
ity group of teen-agers known as juvenile delinquents. These 
unhappy youngsters arc greater problems to themselves than 
they are to those who have publicized them so well. When 
they are helped to become “whole” and erase those failures 
that have led to their being branded as delinquents, they 
not only cease to be societal problems but also hecome of 
more genuine worth to themselves. This process is aided 
and facilitated when delinquency-prone teen-agers are led 
to understand that undesirable societal behavior is an ex- 


Mr. Andrews is director of the North Carolina Recreation 
Commission , Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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pensive way in which to gain recognition and is, in fact, an 
admission of inadequacy. No matter how difficult the path, 
this will be avoided by all who have the fortitude and ability 
to achieve recognition through society-approved channels. 

Good citizenship is success! Less than that is failure in 
some degree. Since conditions are not the same for every¬ 
one, success is a greater personal achievement for one than 
it is for another. The greater the degree of difficulty over¬ 
come, the greater and more lasting is the sense of personal 
satisfaction and knowledge of earned personal worth. Thus, 
when this is fully understood, the rewards are even greater 
to one who was delinquency-prone or classified as a juve¬ 
nile delinquent. 

When the proper perspective can be gained, much of the 
battle is won. We have not been concerned, often enough, 
with attitudes. We have been too prone to preach and re¬ 
proach and too little inclined to minister and to mend. We 
have been inclined to expend efforts to salvage and recoup 
rather than to serve and to save. 

Progress in the public attitude of intelligent responsibility 
is noted. We have achieved the “ambulance-providing stage” 
of the story of the town that had, within its boundaries a 
dangerous cliff. The city fathers met in solemn conclave 
and voted funds for an ambulance to stand by at the foot of 
the cliff so that it could rush to the hospital the unfortunate 
youngsters who fell off the cliff. Later, a fence was built at 
the top of the cliff, supervised recreation was provided, and 
the unneeded ambulance was sold to buy bats and balls and 
to employ a crafts instructor. 

It remains to be seen how many ambulances we will pro¬ 
vide before we start building fences through more adequate 
preventive services. Planned recreation for all ages, but 
especially for teen-agers, can function as one of these pre¬ 
ventive services. In games and sports, music and art, when 
they are participated in for the satisfaction of creativity 
(and in the many other areas of planned recreation as well), 
there is the opportunity to achieve. Out of the success of 
these activities are formed the habits and attitudes of suc¬ 
cessful living. 

Planned recreation is the opportunity for the more com¬ 
plete life. It makes constructive use of leisure and provides 
a desirable end to the quest of people which, otherwise, 
might result in what we call juvenile delinquency and adult 
crime. Money used for planned recreation helps to reduce 
society’s costs for mental hospitals, alcoholic rehabilitation 
centers, and correctional institutions. It is money invested 
therefore and not, merely, expended. And there is a bonus 
which, at the “ambulance providing stage,” may not be 
given much weight but which, sometime, may be recog¬ 
nized as more important, even, than rehabilitation or cor¬ 
rection. It is the savings in normal, productive, happy 
human resources that wise use of leisure, through planned 
recreation, can help bring. ■ 
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Final victory 
over cancer will come from 
the research laboratory. But 
there are victories today. 
Many cancers can be cured 
when detected early and 
treated promptly. Vigilance 
is the key to this victory. 

There are seven signals 
which might mean cancer. 
Vigilance in heeding them 
could mean victory over can¬ 
cer for you. 

1. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 

2. A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere. 3. A sore 
that does not heal. 4. Change in 
bowel or bladder habits. 

5. Hoarseness or cough. 6. Indi¬ 
gestion or difficulty in swallow¬ 
ing. 7. Change in a wart or mole. 

If your signal lasts longer than 
two weeks, go to your doctor to 
learn if it means cancer. 
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Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor , Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street , New 
York 11—so that your ideas , opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words. 

—The Editors. 


Encroachment 


Sirs: 


t 

Watch for April ‘Recreation 

Special Playground issue. 


I read Walter Blucher’s editorial 
(“Let’s Save Our Recreation Lands,” 
Recreation, June 1957), with great 
interest. Miss Donaldson’s forceful 
article (“The Loss of Local Park Lands 
to Highway Planning”) brings into 
dramatic relief the problem of high¬ 
ways versus parks, and I will be glad 
to see that it is brought to the attention 
of our editorial people. 

With my personal congratulation for 
your excellent and serious treatment of 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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HELP WANTED 


Mr. Kent Urton, Secretary, 
Bellflower Park, Recreation 
and Parkway District #11 
of Los Angeles County, 
California, is acce pting 
written applications for 
position of Park and Rec¬ 
reation District Superin¬ 
tendent. Minimum starting 
salary, $525.00 per month. 
Applicants should include 
in their letters, statements 
of education, including 
schools attended and 
courses taken, and past em¬ 
ployment, including duties 
performed and salaries 
earned. Address your ap¬ 
plications on your own sta¬ 
tionery to Kent Urton, Sec¬ 
retary, Bellflower Park, 
Recreation and Parkway 
District #11, 9729 East 


Flower Avenue, Bellflower, 
California. 


Activities Supervisor. 

College degree in recrea¬ 
tion or physical education 
desired. Experience in a 
municipal recreation de¬ 
partment or other related 
areas helpful. Salary range 
$340-$427. Responsibilities 
include direction of various 
recreational programs. 
Prefer women candidates. 
Write Personnel Director, 
Municipal Building, Boul¬ 
der, Colorado. 


ican Occup. Ther. Assn. 
Recr. Ther. must be grad¬ 
uate recognized college 
with major Recreation or 
Recreation Therapy with 
supervised field work. Start 
at $376; annual increases. 
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paid vacation; sick leave; 
11 paid holidays. Fine rec¬ 
reational area. 66 miles 
east of Los Angeles. Write 
Snpt. Patton, State Hospi¬ 
tal, Patton, California. 
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Recreation Therapist or 


Occupational and Recre¬ 
ational Therapists for 
4,500-bed modern progres¬ 
sive mental hospital. Occup. 
Ther. must be registered or 
eligible for registry Amer- 


Leader — Recent M.A. de¬ 
gree in Hospital Recrea¬ 
tion; experienced in recre¬ 
ation work with children 
and adults; rehabilitation 
oriented. Ellen Alpert, 929 
18th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


E 
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this important aspect of our American 
life. 

Andrew Heiskell, Life Magazine , 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20. 


Let’s Get Together 


Sirs: 


The November issue of Recreation 
contained two stimulating articles. 
Harold Williams, in “An Outsider 
Looks at Recreation,” challenged recre¬ 
ation practitioners to “get together on 
a realistic and up-to-date statement on 
the aims of the recreation movement.” 
Robert D. Carpenter, in “Regional Rec¬ 
reation Perspectives,” agrees. He be¬ 
lieves, “Recreation needs a new and ex¬ 
panded philosophy,” and states that 
“the thirty-four-year-old standards of 
NRA should be revised, consistent with 
recreation requirements of a future 
way of life that is rapidly overtaking 
us.” Both writers are outside the recre¬ 
ation profession. Each makes a strong 
case that cannot be ignored by the pro¬ 
fession. 

The recreation movement is in some¬ 
what the same position as that of our 
country in regard to the intercontinen¬ 
tal missile race. We must move fast if 


we are going to move at all. 


Both Williams and Carpenter did 
more than tell us what we need. They 
gave us good, solid reasons, some ex¬ 
cellent directions and suggestions on 
how to do it. Let’s do get together 
under the leadership of NRA and work 
on it. 

Arthur E. Todd, Chief , Recreation 
Branch, Hq. United States Air Forces 
in Europe, APO 633 , New York. 


Letter to Hal 

Dear Hal [Williams]: 

You know I thought that old myth 
about the ostrich sticking his head in 
the sand, under the impression that he 
was hiding, while his behind stood up 
like the Matterhorn on the horizon, was 
dead and buried. It was the first thing 
thought of when I saw the title of 
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our top-flight article, “An Outsider 
,ooks at Recreation,” in the November 
-sue of Recreation. If ever two men 
ire high priests of the Sanhedrin in 
jecreational creative thinking, it’s you 
ind that guy, (Sherwood) Gates (“The 
Why’ of Recreation,” Recreation, 
"ebruary 1957). 

It was such a joy to have expressed 
*tter than I could do it, things which 
know many of our (NRA) district 
epresentatives, including myself, have 
?en hammering at recreation execu¬ 
tes for many years. I particularly 
iked your “Do we not have a right to 
kxpcct. . . ?” (and, of course, the 

mswer is a vehement “yes”) and the 
all for new appraisals. ... I like your 
fiair-shirt guy. I have known a few, 
fiiost of them women though, who were 
[■Icrt and sensitive to the exciting po- 
mtials in the redevelopment of recrea- 
1011 . Please write some more chal¬ 
lenges. Lord knows, we need them! 

J. W. Faust, NRA District Represent 
tative {retired). 


pin 


Correspondence Club 


In keeping with our belief that rec- 
eation must be more than handing a 
(child a bat and a ball, we are includ¬ 
ing. as a part of our program, a corre¬ 
spondence club with youngsters of 
other parts of the world, both here and 
abroad. 

We feci that, with recreation as a 
common meeting ground, youngsters of 
all races and backgrounds can reach a 
level of understanding that would be 
virtually impossible on any other basis. 
Such a club can perhaps do its small 
part in helping these young people to 
comprehend and appreciate a larger 
part of the world which they will in¬ 
herit. 

We would very much appreciate it if 
you would send us addresses of recre- 

j 

at ion agencies in foreign countries and 
other parts of our own country. It 
would also be most helpful if you would 
publish an announcement in your na¬ 
tional magazine. We will then contact 
those agencies and try to set up an ex¬ 
change of correspondence. The letters 
will come to our district office and will 
he opened at the regular meeting. 

The club will be supervised by Mar¬ 
jorie Stoddard, a member of our staff, 
and all further correspondence should 
he addressed to her. 

Daniel R. Furman, District Super¬ 
intendent, Downey Park, Recreation 
A* Parkway District, Downey, Calif¬ 


ornia. 


Hospital Recreation 

Sirs: 

I find the newsletter (NRA Associate 
Membership Letter) most informative. 


However, I find that very little space in 
newsletter or in the magazine Recrea¬ 
tion for hospital recreation. 

There are so few of us in Florida and 
removed from district workshops, it 
would be helpful to have more sug¬ 
gestions from hospital recreation pro¬ 
grams. 

Mrs. Harriett Parker Johnson, 
NRA Associate Member , 1709 Pasa - 
denda Drive , Dunedin, Florida . 

• We would like it if more hospital 
recreation workers would subscribe to 
RECREATION so that we might be able 
to carry more pages and thus have 
space for additional material! Actu¬ 
ally, we have been carrying more and 
more material of interest to this group. 
See “Recreation, Medicine and the Hu¬ 
manities” and “Hospital Capsules" in 
the December, 1 957 issue of RECREA¬ 
TION, “New Vistas in Recreation for 
Patients” and “Rhythm Groups in Re¬ 
habilitation” in the September, 1957 
issue.—Ed. 

Sincere Appreeiation 

Dear Mr. Prendergast: 

We were most pleased that you were 
able to be on the program of the Amer¬ 
ican Municipal Association’s annual 
Congress in San Francisco (December, 
1957). You did a magnificent job of 
keynoting the recreational and cultural 
responsibilities of cities. Your provoc¬ 
ative and stimulating address was ex¬ 
ceptionally well received. . . . 

Patrick Healy, Jr., Executive Direc¬ 
tor , American Municipal Association , 
Washington 6 , D . C. 
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r piiE little village of Opopeo, 
Mexico, has a population some¬ 
where between three and four thousand 
persons; and there, we are trying to 
introduce a program of recreation. 
This is part of a UNESCO project to 
help raise the living standards of 
people in underdeveloped rural areas. 

Census takers are discouraged by the 
dogs, which almost outnumber the 
citizens here and by the lies of the 
many people trying to keep their chil¬ 
dren out of school so that they ean 
work. Over ninety per cent of the in¬ 
habitants are illiterate.^The school en¬ 
rollment is less than fifty per cent of 
the school-age children. There are 
neither classrooms nor teachers for the 
rest, and classes extend only through 
tlm sixth grade^ 

(Jhe average worker’s wage is about 
sixty American cents per day. The 
people work their tiny fanns in this 
mountain village with a team of oxen 
and a wooden plow, not knowing how 
to improve their poor methods nor 
having the means to do so, even if they 
knew.. The farmers raise almost noth¬ 
ing but eorn here and are afraid to ex¬ 
periment with new crops because a fail¬ 
ure would bring even more miserable 
conditions to already difficult lives. 

Where does recreation fit into such 
a setting? (Why does UNESCO con¬ 
cern itself with bringing recreation to 
these people who seem to have much 
more immediate needs?J It is indeed 
a credit to the planners of these 
UNESCO projects that, alongside of 
rural economy, health, home life, and 
general culture, they have placed rec¬ 
reation lfsT5fie of-the basic elements of 
fundamental education. Fundamental 
education, very briefly, is that kind of 
education which seeks to impart im¬ 
proved basic living techniques to 
people in underdeveloped areas, to 
raise their standard of living. 

In spite of the people’s glaring phys¬ 
ical needs in these underdeveloped 
areas, recreation is not considered here, 
primarily, for its mental and physical 
therapy values, its role as an education¬ 
al or economic tool, or any of its other 



Recreation 
or Tortillas? 


Mr. Suhm is now working on his 
master s at the University of Wisconsin, 
having completed his UNESCO project. 


many by-products. It is considered 
first as recreation in the sense of being 
voluntary, engaged in during leisure 
time, and producing pleasure. It is 
recognized that these elements must be 
maintained and jealously protected in 
order to preserve the special quality 
that is recreation, and which is so im¬ 
portant to human living. 

But just how important can recrea¬ 
tion really be to the person*who must 
get up at dawn to work his fields and 
who arrives at his house at sunset to 
find just a few tortillas and beans for 
supper? When he goes to bed he sleeps 
on a straw mat on a dirt floor and in 
his clothes to keep wann. He stays close 
to the hearth consisting of three bricks 
on the floor. Most of his children have 
no shoes; some run literally naked in 
the streets. When they get sick, he does 
his best to cure them with local herbs 
or patent medicines. The advice of the 
doctor and his expensive medicines 
might cost a month’s earnings. He 
would like to learn to read or, at least, 
sign h is name but in the evenings he is 
too tired from his work to be able to 
concentrate in the literacy classes. 
Again, where docs recreation fit into 
this average citizen’s life? 

The following examples might serve 
to answer this question. In Opopeo. 
many of the streets are impassable, even 
with an oxcart—but the town has an 


This is almost an either /or 
situation , in Mexico . . . . 


Lawrence L. Suhm 


asphalt basketball court. There is a 
great lack of classroom space in the 
school but the citizens are building a 
social center. The captain of one of 
the soecer teams told me his shirt was 
worn out and he had no money to buy 
another while, just the week before, his 
team had been discussing how to buy 
soccer uniforms. The town dancers gen¬ 
erally dress very poorly, but their dance 
costumes are of rich material and elab¬ 
orately decorated. There is a lack of 
water for the flower garden in front of 
the school. 

Recreation does, then, seem to be im¬ 
portant to these people, sometimes to 
the exclusion of common sense. To the 
casual observer, these are simply ex¬ 
amples of misplaced values. On closer 
examination, however, one might see 
that these people are striving, in their 
own way. to bring a little beauty, en¬ 
joyment, and pleasure into otherwise 
barren and difficult lives. To the per¬ 
son trained in recreation and assigned 
the task of helping people to raise their 
living standards, the foregoing ex¬ 
amples have interesting implications. 
They indicate the possibilities of direct¬ 
ing the natural recreation interests of 
these people to help the total life of the 
individual and the community.* 




* A similar development is under way in ,j 
India. See “Social Education in India,” Rec¬ 
reation, October 1956, p. 373. 











Recreation literature contains count¬ 
less illustrations of the values and uses 
of recreation techniques and activities 
in human welfare. We have used many 
of these and perhaps invented some 
new ones. A few examples might give 
a small idea of the role of recreation in 
a program of fundamental education. 
In an adaptation of the play, Romeo 
and Juliet , in one of the villages, simple 
lessons on hygiene, poultry raising, 
literacy, and thriftiness were given. 
Over three hundred spectators thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed the famous play while 
painlessly learning. A lecture on any 
one of these subjects would not have 
drawn a dozen people. A simple hand- 
puppet play ean produce the same ef¬ 
fects. Puppet theater is used extensive¬ 
ly here, because it can he done inex¬ 
pensively and simply. 

Recently a simple adaptation of the 
popular game Scrabble was introduced 
to the Opopeo literacy classes. We 
painted the letters on bottle caps and 
used checkerboards in place of the 
more complicated type. Where ordi¬ 
nary classroom techniques would not 
awaken interest, such a game can be 
the necessary stimulus. Another tech¬ 
nique in literacy teaching we are using 
is to write the words of a well-known 

f 

song on the blackboard and then con¬ 
duct group singing. This is basically 


recreation, but it also helps people 
learn to read. 

The introduction of square dancing 
to a group of school children in the 
village of Casas Blancas taught coor¬ 
dination and rhythm but a full hour 
was needed just teaching the group 
how to skip. Other dance classes have 
helped to eliminate a profound self- 
consciousness and timidity, common to 
these people. 

Our social center room for the chil¬ 
dren was plagued by thefts of marbles, 
dice, paints, brushes, and other small 
items until we had the members elect, 
for the first time in their lives, their 
own officers and set a certain sum for 
monthly dues to pay for the supplies 
and equipment. From this start, the 
children formed a club, named it, wrote 
a constitution, and named a committee 
of vigilance. There are no more thefts; 
the children are making their own mar¬ 
bles out of clay for the Chinese check¬ 
ers; certain members are assigned to 
sweep the room each day; and the club 
is almost completely run by the chil¬ 
dren. These children consequently learn 
democratic values from their play ex¬ 
periences. 

Recreation can also do much to al¬ 
leviate the tremendous economic prob¬ 
lems constantly present in these under¬ 
developed communities. The women of 


Opopeo have always done a great deal 
of knitting, crocheting, and needle¬ 
work in their free hours. Markets have 
now been found for these products to 
supplement the family income. Pro¬ 
ceeds from fund-raising bazaars have 
bought medicines for the health cen¬ 
ters, books for the libraries, equipment 
for sports programs, and many other 
essential items. 

For many years, Opopeo and its little 
neighboring village of Casas Blancas 
have been feuding over land rights. 
Not too many years ago, there were 
open-war gun battles in the streets. 
Recreation has helped largely to break 
down the barriers by introducing vol¬ 
leyball tournaments and soccer games 
between the two towns. There were not 
enough musicians in either town to 
form an orchestra, so they combined 
their talent. The two villages combined 
forces again to compete in the state 
soccer tournament; and now, for the 
first time, they have formed a joint 
committee to bring water to the two 
rival villages. 

These few cases can perhaps give a 
small idea of the kind of role that rec¬ 
reation might play in the development 
of a rural community. There are cer¬ 
tainly other areas in which recreation 
can be a vital factor in improving under¬ 
developed communities. Our failures 
are always more numerous than our 
successes, in the work of fundamental 
education. We are still experimenting 
with some things; others we have not 
even thought of as yet. 

When one considers the thousands 
of Opopeos there are in the world, the 
lask of helping these people to find a 
decent standard of living seems hope¬ 
less. However, if one can make a man 
laugh and smile in the face of hunger, 
or see him enjoy a game of volleyball 
when there is no hope of seeing any¬ 
thing at home on the dinner table, or 
w r atch a child dancing and forgetting 
how it hurts not to wear shoes, or hear 
the young people singing in the rain at 
night, on a street corner, unmindful of 
the cold discomfort, then you know 
that it is worth the effort. ■ 

i 
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Air photo of ISahia Mar shows excellent mooring space and 
accommodations. Note its closeness to oeean (lower right). 
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This shot, of ice being hauled to the boats, gives closeup of 
dock facilities. Laundry and groceries are also delivered. 


Bahia > Mar ■ a Marina 


Communities considering the construction of a ma¬ 
rina can learn much from those that are established . 


T THE PRESENT time, marinas 
jljBl under construction or in the 
planning stage represent fifty million 
dollars in public or private funds. T h e 
investment of these vast funds is based 


on the convicJioiU that pleasure boat - 
ing, like the family car, is firmly estab¬ 


lished as a “way of l ife for t he Ameri¬ 
can family /’ as a form of fa mily recre¬ 
ation. 

United States Coast Guard statistics, 
released for the first quarter of 1957. 
indicate a national increase of over 
401.000 registered boats. This alone 
justifies the need for dockage, storage, 
and repair facilities. A facility com¬ 
bining these services is a marina —and 
the more complete, the more diversified 

_its services, the greater its popularity. 

Delegates to the 1957 Recreation 
Congress were able to inspect the new 
modern marina in Long Beach, Cali¬ 
fornia. Delegates to the 1958 Congress 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, will see 
its recently dedicated marina, to be 
completed by I960.* 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida, for in¬ 
stance, has one of the largest, most ele¬ 


gant boat marinas in the world. Built 


* See “Nautical Elbow Room,” Recrea¬ 
tion, November 1957, p. 323 and also “The 
Modern Marina,” Recreation, February 
1956, p. 80. 


at a cost of $2,500,000, and accommo¬ 
dating over four hundred boats of all 
sizes and types, it is operated under the 
direct supervision of the city parks and 
recreation department. 

At Bahia Mar, the city strives to pro¬ 
vide a good cross section of services. 


These include telephones and a post of¬ 


fice for comm unication, rent-a-car and 
bus service for transportation, a wea ther 


station as a navigat ion a id, a food store 


and two restaur ants, a barber shop, 


beauty salon, and other sho ps—-i n a 


complete marine hardware store, a serv¬ 
ice dock for oil, gas, and ice, and a 
fully equipped repair yard, for major 
and maintenance work, have been in¬ 
stalled to service the boats. 

Twenty-seven acres of partially _sub- 


.-4 


mergedTland were the basis for the de¬ 


signing and" plan ning of Bahia Mar. 
FnedTnrcT was bulkheaded and filled, 


and two-thirds dredged to provide ten 


feet of water at all docks. Regardless 
of available land, the proportion of a 
one-third service area and two-thirds 
leisure or private area seems most prac¬ 
tical. In this two-thirds area, there are 
three and two-fifths miles of concrete 
docks to accommodate 450 boats. 

The marina is governed by a code of 


ordinances for good business operation, 


and all employees take great pride in 


maintaini ng good public relations with 
the yachtsmen. With its over-all o pera- 


tion coming under the supervision of 


the department of parks and recreation, 
theTmarina staff works cl osely with the 
recreation division. Biweekly golf tour¬ 


shopping area surrounded by docks. A is 


naments and get-togethers are held at 
the Fort Lauderdale Country Club— 
also under the jurisdiction of the parks 
and recreation board. Each Thursday 
afternoon a card party, for women only, 
held at the city’s main recreation 
building. Women, in particular, like to 
get off the boats for a while, having had 
enough of the cramped quarters aboard. 

Free movies are provided for all 
every Tuesday evening; this has been 
one of the most popular features of the: 
past winter season. Another popular 
feature is the shipwreck party held at 
the peak of the season. Dancingjancl 
games are planned; prizes for the best 
costumes attract old and young alike. 

During the sum mer mon ths about onel 
hundred boats are moored. Swimming! 
an d divin g classes are held at the mu-l 
nicipal pool for the children aboard.! 
Wednesday and Friday evenings are re¬ 
served for the parents, who like to takefr 
a cool dip before retiring. Recreationf 
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leather and traffie-eontrol tower has meteorology instruments 
land short-wave radio, directs boats, issues storm warnings. 



Annual shipwreck party is a recreation event for owners and 
crews. The social activities help bring boats to the mariiia. 


plays an important part in th e over- all 
operation of Bahia M ar andis a must 
in planning a marina. 

When speaking of recreation you can¬ 
not forget the captains and crews. At 
I Bahia Mar, they have their own organ¬ 
ization, known as the Bahia Mar Marine 
I Association. A set of bylaws is enforced 
yby its over eight hundred members. The 
Itop floor of the main recreation build- 

I i mg serves as their combination meet¬ 
ing place, lounge, and private club. At¬ 
tendance is limited to members only, 
and, during the season, their dances 
and parties are second to none. 

During the 1949-5 0 opening season, 
|670 ya chts paid docka g e at Ba hia Mar. 

| Since then there lias, been a j£n_per j:ent_ 
annua line r easea n d duri n g t he_p as t 
year fifteen hundred were logged in. 


Commercial boats number thirty- 
three and include an excellent charter- 
boat fleet of twenty-six, plus seven sight¬ 
seeing passenger boats. During the sea¬ 
son — December, January, February, 
March, and April—a conservative count 
indicates about eight hundred people 
living aboard their boats. 

It has been demonstrated that a well- 
pla nned and operated Tnaxina will en- 
hance jur roundin g lan d values, and 
millions have been sp ent on acreage ad- 
j oinin g B ahia Mar . A marina also has 
a definite impact on the economy of a 
municipal ity, what with employ ment of 
personnel and revenue to the city 

11 ■ 11 ■ +* i — 

throug h dock age^ visitor& ^and so on. 

A facility with gross earnings of 
$412,000, with an operating cost ex¬ 
clusive of bond indebtedness of $250,- 


000, in association with lessees doing a 
two-million-dollar annual business, is 
big business. Two new commercial 
marinas are opening in Fort Lauder¬ 
dale this winter. Boating and yachting 
today do not belong to only the retired 
few or the occasional “old salt.” 

Bahia Mar has encouraged waterfront 
living, increased property values, and 
attractedJboat : ininded citizens. Accord¬ 
ing to Coast Guard estimates, over five 
thousand registered boats are located 
in that area during the season. Approx¬ 
imately nine hundred and fifty people 
are employed in the boatyards. The 
economic value placed on yachtsmen 
using that facility is estimated at $3,- 
500,000 annually. Bahia Mar is^proof 
that a marina is sound recreation—and 
sound business. ■ 





Ire Hot 


At the last NRA New England Recre- 
ation Conference, law enforcement agen¬ 
cies gave their opinions on drag races, 
hot rods, “squirrels,” organized and 
unorganized hot rods. Bernard Thomp¬ 
son, chief of police of Rockland, * 
i Maine, and John DeWinter, director of 
traffic safety, Maine State Police, serv¬ 
ed on a discussion panel. 

The Maine State Police will not en¬ 
courage hot-rod clubs, but once such a 
club is formed will assist it in any pos¬ 
sible way. Mr. DeWinters department 


* See p. 57 for Rockland “hot-rod” story. 


Rods Really "Hot” ? 


makes films available, and men on his 
staff meet with groups upon request to 
discuss the rules governing highway 
safety and all its ramifications. Mr. 
Thompson, in his capacity as a commu¬ 
nity law enforcement official, has as¬ 
sisted hot-rod groups in many ways, but 
does not encourage their formation. 

Both officials felt it important to dis¬ 
tinguish well-organized hot-rod clubs 
from those whose main interests are 
speed and races only. Such groups are 
called “squirrels” and give legitimate, 
well-organized, and conscientious clubs 


an unfavorable name. Neither man felt 
that disguising the name “hot rod” was 
a good idea. Hot-rod clubs must gain 
their reputation for good or bad by 
using the accepted nomenclature. 

The officials were not against drag 
races if they are held in designated 
areas and under responsible leadership. 

It was pointed out that the ingrained 
American love of speed in our young 
people must be recognized, and assist¬ 
ance given them, wherever and when¬ 
ever possible, so that it can become an 
attrihute rather than a menace. ■ 
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Public Relations 



R. H. Abernetliy 


How to Prepare and Use Your Story 


/ T 1 HE public generally accepts recreation, religion, and ed- 
A ucation as worth while and essential to good living. But 
the facts illustrating the philosophy of the recreation pro¬ 
fession are least known among the three. A public relations 
program revealing the purpose of this vast field is desperately 
needed. Until a national and/or state fountainhead is es¬ 
tablished, each of us must accept our share. 

Speak it! Live it, broadcast it—not for professional ad¬ 
vancement, not for personal gain, but for the welfare of 
people. The basic purpose of your life, as a recreation work¬ 
er, is helping your fellow man find richness in living from 
refreshing, leisure-time activities. Recreation administrators 
are constantly called upon to speak about their profession. 

There is a way to improve, to say everything exactly as 
you want to say it; that is, using “slide narrations.” If a 
picture is worth ten thousand words, a picture, with words 
and music, should be worth considerably more. Though the 
idea is not new, tape-recorded slide narrations have proved 
an excellent form of presentation. 

Here in Oxnard we are making a series of stories. Thus 
far, we have made three: “The City Story,” describing the 
importance of planning ahead and illustrating civic prog¬ 
ress; “The USO Story,” pointing out the value of the USO 
to servicemen and the community; and the “Story of Parks 
and Recreation.” The last is designed to illustrate the com¬ 
plex and diversified picture of recreation. It covers the 
philosophy of the profession, its basic purposes, methods, 
processes, and intended results. Its purpose is to create a 
community awareness for, and recognition of, the impor¬ 
tance of recreation as part of civic government. The next 
production, now being assembled, will be a training story 
for recreation leaders, park department crew, and other staff 
members showing how-to, how-not-to, and why. 

In preparing such a story, the script is written as a brief 
colorful description of the picture. A picture should not re¬ 
main on the screen for more than thirty seconds. The auto¬ 
matic slide pack holds thirty-six pictures. With greeting and 
introduction the total program should last about fifteen 
or twenty minutes. 

The pictures, 35mm colored slides, are selected to fit into 
the narration or vice versa. You may already have some 

Mr. Abernethy is superintendent of parks and recreation 
in Oxnard , California , 


shots that fit the script and can be used; others are taken for 
specific placement in the narration. Avoid using pictures you 
like just because they are pretty. They should be interesting, 
fit the story, and be action shots, if possible. For example, 
if the narration describes a handcraft program, a close-up of 
two or three children busily working on a project is better 
than a shot of the group holding the finished products. 

Assuming that you have written the script, have all of 
pictures, and are now ready to put your narration on tape; 
the next stop is the selection of the correct background music 
to fit the various production themes. The program music 
should open with a lively fanfare and then, with reduced 
volume, lead into the first picture. When the narration starts 
the music should be barely audible. When the narration 
stops and the next picture appears the volume is raised mo¬ 
mentarily, until narration begins again. 

Producing the tape requires a little practice, but a tape re¬ 
corder, a high-fidelity phonograph, some good records, and 
a quiet room—where outside noises, such as telephone bells - 
auto horns, and conversation, will not interfere—are all that 
is necessary. Make yourself comfortable and arrange youi 
equipment so that everything is within reach without stretch 
ing or getting up. The microphone should be placed neai 
the narrator so that it will pick up either music or voic< 
without being moved. Speak in a softly modulated voice 
avoiding a monotonous singsong. 

If you are playing the role of technician as well as nar 
rator, the hi-fi records and tape recorder should be withii 
easy reach so that records can be changed and volume con 
trols and switches can be quickly manipulated. Your scrip 
should be placed where you can read it easily and can tun 
pages without rustling them. (Use a soft-texture paper.) I 
is best to have a good technician and narrator working wit! 
you or, if you are the producer type, you will need both 
However, it is exciting to put on a one-man show. 

Some of the technical refinements can only be acquire! 
through experience: stopping and starting the tape betweei 
sequences so that there are no gaps or switch noises on th 
tape; adjusting volume to maintain music and voice modu 
lation at a constant level throughout, so there are no shar 
highs and lows as the themes change; making erasures whe: 
the inevitable mistakes occur; and splicing in correction 

Now, assuming you have completed your program an 
have practiced running through it so that yon will know T w he 
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I o snap in each slide as the narration progresses, you are 
eady to present your baby to the public. It is a real thrill to 
it back with the rest of the audience, turn on the switches 
imd enjoy the program without saying a word. Your speech 
\s illustrated with beautiful colored slides; you have back¬ 
ground music by some of the best orchestras in the country; 
b ind your story is put over, point by point, rising to a climax 
without one referral to notes! You’ll be nervous, but you 
will know that everything is going to be all right. The uses 
of this technique are practically unlimited. 

Segment of the Recreation Story 

i 

Slide 1: George Hjelte, LP Music: Cinerama Section #3. 
M.C.: This is the story of community recreation. It is dedi¬ 
cated to George Hjelte, general manager of the Los Angeles 
Recreation and Parks Department, whose inspiration, wis¬ 
dom, and guidance have immeasurably influenced the ad¬ 
vancement of the recreation profession. 

Music: Opening continues— 

Slide 2: Storyteller with group of children. 

M.C.: Make yourself comfortable and listen as the story oi 
the parks and recreation department describes the philoso¬ 
phy of the profession, its purpose, why it is an important 
part of civic government, and how it contributes to the en¬ 
richment of community life. 

Music: Opening continues— 

Slide 3: Array of playground equipment. 

M.C.: Of all divisions of city government, the parks and 
recreation department is confronted with a staggering num¬ 
ber of diversified functions. Here you see an array of play¬ 
ground equipment. Bats, tennis and badminton racquets, 
bases, nets, balls of all descriptions, craft tools and supplies, 
games, face masks and chest protectors, paddles for table 
tennis, mallets for croquet, horseshoes, and what not. They 
illustrate only a small segment of the vast amount of sup¬ 
plies needed in meeting the spare-time needs of all people. 
Music: Opening continues— 

Slide 4: Leader with group of boys. 

M.C.: The most important commodity, the motivating force 
behind the entire process of recreation, is leadership—for 
without people who understand and believe in the phi¬ 
losophy of recreation, it would be impossible to undertake 
even one phase of the program. They are the pilots who 
carry out the mission. Recreation, dedicated to people, is 
completely dependent upon the help of dedicated people. 
Music: The Halls of the Mountain King —45 RPM—Section 

# 2 - 

Slide 5: Crap Shooting—Smoking—Delinquent youths. 
M.C.: It is often fancied that the recreation program is a 
hocus-pocus cure-all for delinquency. The picture you 
see is posed but the action is typical of an alarming number 
of youths. This and more—for those who work with youths 
are, from time to time, exposed to cases of far more shocking 
nature. Recreation, wholesome activity, is frowned upon by 
true delinquents for, though they know the laws of society, 
they find recognition through rebellion and seek attention by 

opposing the normal standards of society, and so on. . . . 

* # # # 


At present we are using an inexpensive camera, a projector 
and simple maiiual-slide-changcr-pack and a Webster-Chi- 
cago Tape Recorder. The hi-fi set is homemade, but good, 
and our record collection includes The King and /, the 
theme music of Victory at Sea , Medic , Dragnet , and many 
collections of top-name orchestras, such as Mantovani, west¬ 
erns, and some special sound effects. Occasionally music is 
taken from FM-radio programs but this requires two tape 
recorders. 

It is better to start with what you have and gradually ac¬ 
quire equipment and develop techniques. In the meantime, 
perhaps burning a little midnight oil may provide a satisfying 
and rewarding bit of recreation for a recreation director, if 
he enjoys such puttering. ■ 


‘‘Out of personal integrity and a striving toward ob¬ 
jectivity, there must come the ability to work well and 
successfully with others—the kind of ability that 
springs from an understanding of varying points of 
view, a respect for the opinions of others, and facility 
at finding a common meeting ground in helping man¬ 
agement to deal with public opinion.’' 

—From an address by Donald K. David, Dean, Har¬ 
vard Graduate School of Business Administration, at 
opening session of the Public Relations Society of 
America, Sixth Annual Conference, Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan, November 17, 1953. 




• VOtLtY BALLS • BASKETBALLS 

• SOCCER BALLS • FOOTBALLS 


So sensationally better are 
they on every count—design, 
construction, quality, 
durability and play-ability— 
that Rawlings HERCULITE 
Rubber-Covered Athletic Balls 
have established a new high 
standard. They're in a class 
by themselves—they’re.... 

"The Finest In The Field! 
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New Appointment 



Dr. Sal Prezioso, Scarsdale, New 
York, superintendent of recreation for 
Westchester County, has been appointed 
chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee on Recruitment, Training 
and Placement of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association. Joseph Prendergast, 
executive director of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association, made the formal 
announcement on January 13, at the As¬ 
sociation’s headquarters in New York. 

Dr. Prezioso succeeds Dr. Paul Doug¬ 
lass, of Granville, New York, who served 
as chairman for six years and who will 
continue as consultant and adviser. 

Sal Prezioso has held his present posi¬ 
tion in Westchester County since Sep- 

* • 

tember, 1955. Formerly he was super¬ 
intendent of recreation in Scarsdale, 
served as a Navy lieutenant in World 
War II, and was director of recreation 
and employees’ activities for Rockefel¬ 
ler Center, Incorporated. He holds a 
master of arts degree from New York 
University and doctor of education from 
Columbia University. He is a past pres¬ 
ident of the New York State Recreation 
Society, and the New York Industrial 
Recreation Directors Association, a 
member of several national committees 
of the American Recreation Society, in¬ 
cluding the Personnel Standards Com¬ 
mittee, and other National Recreation 
Association Committees. 


Grace Walker Returns 

Grace Walker, well-known drama 
specialist of the National Recreation 
Association, recently returned from 
four months in the Netherlands. There 
she conducted courses in creative drama 
for leaders in recreation and youth or¬ 
ganizations and gave lectures and lec¬ 
ture recitals on the cultural activities of 
America in colleges, professional 
schools, and the famous folk high 
schools of adult education. Miss Walk¬ 
er’s trip was sponsored by the U. S. 
State Department upon the invitation 
of Mrs. Hendrika Boersma-Smit, organ¬ 
izer of youth activities for “Hervermde 
Jeugdraad” of the Dutch Reformed 
Church — tendered to Miss Walker 
through the International Recreation 
Association. 

Delegates to the 1956 International 
Recreation Congress in Philadelphia 
will remember Mrs. Boersma-Smit with 
pleasure. She visited many recreation 
departments while in this country and 
spent some time in New York City. She 
was most enthusiastic about recreation 
in this part of the world and was espe¬ 
cially interested in Miss Walker’s pre¬ 
sentations of the creative aspects of rec¬ 
reation. 

Behind the Red Ball 

Researchers of the New York Citv 

* 

Park Department have tracked down 
the origin of the red ball used to sig¬ 
nal that ponds are ready for skating. 

According to Meyer Berger, colum¬ 
nist in The Neiv York Times , the re¬ 
searchers say, “The inspiration came in 
1862 in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. It 
seems that when the ice was ready that 
year officials looked around for some 
public signal to announce conditions 
safe for skaters. They sighted a tall 
pole on a hill at the north end of the 


park, and lying on the ground near by 
were some red sighting disks . . . used 
by surveyors on a job there. . . . Now. 
instead of a fixed disk, they use the red 
ball on a white flag because it’s simpler 
to lower and hoist a flag than it is to 
shinny up a pole....” 

California Recreation Plan 

A guiding committee composed of the 
heads of California state departments 
recently named Elmer Aldrich, former 
supervisor of conservation of the Cali¬ 
fornia Division of Beaches and Parks 
in Sacramento, as executive officer for 
the purpose of studying all of Califor¬ 
nia’s outdoor recreation problems as 
authorized in the 1957 session of the 
state legislature. DeWitt Nelson, di¬ 
rector of the California Department of 
Natural Resources, is chairman of the 
guiding committee for the three-year 
study, to be known as the ‘"Committee 
for the Public Outdoor Recreation Plan 
Act.” The study will: 

• Make an inventory of all outdoor rec¬ 
reation facilities, including private ones 
and those administered by federal 
state, regional, and local agencies. 

• Make a determination of the pres¬ 
ent needs and estimates for the foresee¬ 
able future. Such estimates will be 
made on population projections and the 
rapid trends toward outdoor recreation. 

• Recommend to the legislature an in¬ 
tegrated plan to guide legislation in the 
development of outdoor recreation fa- 
cilities throughout the state. 

Reimbursed by Highway 

The Columbus, Ohio, Recreation De¬ 
partment will be reimbursed for land 
which is to be used as part of an ex¬ 
pressway system, just as individual 
property owners are. A number of Co¬ 
lumbus baseball diamonds will be lost 
because of the building of the new sys¬ 
tem. 

The International Scene 

A. W. B. van Baars, one of the Neth¬ 
erlands members of the 1956 Coopera¬ 
tive Community Exchange Project, has 
written an article in the September 1957 
IVLA Quarterly (published by the In¬ 
ternational Union of Local Authorities 
in the Netherlands) about “Municipal 

Government and Recreation in Amer- 

* 

• 99 

ica. 
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Since recreation facilities are usually 
responsibility of municipal govern- 
nent, Mr. van Baars feels this fact in 
tself provides an impetus toward rec- 
eation. Previously ignored groups, 
uch as senior citizens, are becoming 
iore active and, generally, all age 
i roups are participating in greater 
j lumbers and increasing enthusiasm, 
fe says: “This aspect of the social life 
ill also become of greater interest in 
urope in the very near future. Town 
planning executed in relation to the rec- 
eation of the citizens constitutes the 
foundations that must now be laid.” 

The author is secretary of the Cath¬ 
olic Youth Council of the Netherlands, 
or further reading he suggests the 
liliree standard works by George D. But- 
cr, NR A director of research: Intro - 
Auction to Community Recreation; 
Playgrounds: Their Administration and 
Operation; and Recreation Areas; 
Their Design and Equipment. 

University-City Program 

Columbia University and the New 
York City Department of Parks joined 
forces to combat juvenile delinquency 
in the city’s South Harlein-Morning- 
side Heights area with a baseball-soft- 
hall program in which over a thousand 
youngsters and teen-agers took part this 
past summer, the first season of opera¬ 
tion. 

The program was conducted at the 
$200,000 athletic field and field house 
completed last spring by Columbia. It 
is called the Columbia-Community Ath¬ 
letic Field and is maintained by the city 
department of parks. 

“Sizzling Sixties” 

Sixty-five is usually the end of the job 
line for the working man, except for 
some outstanding instances. But this 
sad waste of manpower is not the story 
at the Panther Company of Fort Worth, 
Texas: It encourages applications of 
men past sixty.* A. B. Canning, com¬ 
pany president, prefers men between the 
ages of forty-five and sixty-five, finding 
them more serious, much less interested 
in elusive get-rich-quick schemes, and 
also more productive than younger men. 
However, the men must, of course, have 


* For further information on senior citizen 
activities see “Services for Seniors,” p. 48. 


sales ability, business judgment, and 
the desire to remain active. 

One of the world’s largest manufac¬ 
turers of a cold-process asphalt roofing 
compound and other industrial pro¬ 
ducts, Panther operates in all forty-eight 
states and in sixty-seven foreign coun¬ 
tries. There are 290 men between sixty 
and eighty on its rolls. This age group 
is known as the “Sizzling Sixty” club. 

Men in their fifties and sixties, wish¬ 
ing to apply, may write Mr. Canning, 
The Panther Company, P. O. Box 711, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Did I Make It? 



These men are playing bocce at the 
North Italian Recreation Center in 
Brooklyn, New York. Once the ancient 
sport of warrior athletes, bocce is now 
the recreation (and passion!) of mid¬ 
dle-age men of Italian ancestry. 

More than half the fun of bocce lies 
in the theatrically voluble comments on 
the path, speed, and probable outcome 
of the toss. After the ball has reached 
its destination, close to or far from the 
jack, the player inquires “Fatto?” (Did 
I make it?) 1 

Bocce, pronounced either bahehee or 
bocha , is a variant on bowling and had 
its origins in ancient Greece. In New 
York City, courts are maintained by 
many private recreation clubs, the de¬ 
partment of parks, which has sixty-six 
scattered throughout the city, and 
others. 

Rules may be obtained from the Bocce 
League of America, 322 North Gross 
Street, Philadelphia. 

India on Wheels 

India now boasts nine public roller 
skating rinks, according to Skating 
News. This marks a rapid advance of 


the sport in that country since India 
has only recently acknowledged roller 
skating as recreation for' the general 
public. During the early 1940’s, when 
American allied military personnel 
were stationed throughout India, there 
were temporary roller rinks constructed 
for soldiers’ enjoyment, but there were 
no facilities for Indians. Now Delhi, 
Simla, Mussorie, Naini Tal and Darjeel¬ 
ing boast rinks. 

Importance of Open Space 

A symposium on how to acquire and 
maintain [open space was recently held 
when Fortune and the Architectural 
Forum brought together a group of 
nineteen experts for a two-day confer¬ 
ence on “urban sprawl.” Participants 
included consultants' in planning, mem¬ 
bers of national and regional planning 
groups, experts in law, architecture, 
conservation, and—recreation. Joseph 
Prendergast of the National Recreation 
Association represented the latter. 

Major findings of this meeting are 
presented in an article, “Urban 
Sprawl,” by William H. Whyte, Jr., in 
the January 1958 issue of Fortune. The 
importance of the provision of* open 
spaces for school and park sites is 
stressed throughout, and following up 
on the idea that this may sound too ad¬ 
vanced, Mr. Whyte quotes the fifth 
chapter of Isaiah , written some-twenty- 
six hundred years ago: “Woe unto them 
that join house to house, that lay field to 
field, till there be no place that they 
may be placed alone midst of the 
earth!” 

In Mcmoriam 

Dr. Eugene L. Swan, psychiatrist 
and authority on boys’ camping, died 
in Boston in December. He was eighty- 
two. 

Dr. Swan was a member of the Na¬ 
tional Council of Boy Scouts of Amer¬ 
ica, an editor of the first book on boys’ 
camping, Harper s Book of Camping 
and Scouting, published in 1909. He 
himself was owner and director of Pine 
Island Camp, in Belgrade Lakes, 
Maine, one of the oldest private boys’ 
camps in the United States. The camp 
is now directed by Eugene L. Swan, Jr., 
author of “What Are Today’s Campers 
Missing ?” Recreation, March, 1957. ■ 
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The Socony Mobil Company tested senior citizens to determine 
their ability to drive a ear. Five perception tests were given. 
Results? Not one of those tested was deemed an unfit driver! 


Westchester County offers senior citizens an active year-round 
program. Here, hospital patients arrive at the County Center 
to present their own original musical revue during an institute 
conducted by the county’s recreation commission last winter. 



ft))'/ r 

Weaving techniques are demonstrated by Charlotte Kizer, 
county supervisor of arts and crafts, as one of the many activ¬ 
ities and interests that can develop into hobbies for seniors. 



9 




T oday, more than ever, we can look forward to a Ion 
more active life. The future, then, holds the pror 
of increasing numbers of senior citizens, those men 
women over sixty-five. Already there is at least one sei 
citizen in every family! Westchester County, New Y 
lias over sixty thousand residents aged sixty and over, 
county recreation commission is, therefore, vitally ir 
ested in this group and its problems. 

Last May, the commission filled the sports arena oi 
County Center, in the heart of White Plains, with a la 
scale Senior-ama, with displays of “anything and everythi 
of interest to the golden agers and their families. For tl 
days over seventy-five hundred residents viewed decor; 
booths and demonstrations given by many industries, 
reation, health, welfare, education, private, and pu 
agencies. 

Governor Harriman had designated May as Senior Cit 
Month, and, with this as an inspiration, Mrs. Selma Br< 
the commission’s supervisor of senior citizen activi 
began to assemble a total of fifty-two exhibits, an orig 
musical show by the seniors, a fashion parade of lialf-s 
styles, and a “Conference on the Aging,” presented by 
National Council of Jewish Women in cooperation with 
Westchester County Council of Social Agencies and 
county recreation commission. The conference feati 
round-table discusssions and practical workshops lieadec 
the Honorable James D. Hopkins, county executive, 
William A. Brumfield, Jr., health commissioner, Dr. S i 
Prezioso, superintendent of recreation, and R. Eu£ 
Curry, chairman of the Citizens Committee on the Agii 
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mi or Citizen Month acts as spring - 
\mrd for excellent county program . 


Among the contributors to the Senior-ama, and through 
to the field of aging, were American Airlines, with facts 
lout climatic conditions for retirement living, residence in 
leas where the American dollar stretches to normal size, 
althful living areas for those with chronic illnesses, and 
Ineral travel information for the exciting use of leisure 
urs. The Sonotone Corporation demonstrated to the senior 
tizen audience its many services for the hard-of-hearing, 
|d, in a “drawing,” awarded to one of the visitors a much- 
;ded hearing aid. The Westchester County Nursing Home 
jociation illustrated its many facilities, rates, and pro- 
lams. There were many exhibits put on by hobby manufac- 
[rers offering hundreds of suggested creative crafts for 
;ure fun. The Socony Mobil Oil Company offered free 
iving-aptitude tests for the oldsters, and many leading 
dustries, such as Consolidated Edison, Union Carbide and 
irbon, and the Bell Telephone Company, took booths to 
'sist the project financially, as well as show how they, too, 
rc “improving with age.” 

The Westchester County Department of Health offered 
tests for tuberculosis, diabetes, and glaucoma and, as a 
|sult, a sizable number of guests discovered important 
:ts about their health. Every home for the aged told its 
■ry, as did the numerous family service groups, the county 
itne, the department of welfare, the adult education asse¬ 
rtion. the public libraries, and the religious organizations 
services for the aged blind. Through the New York 
[ate Employment Service, many seniors filled out applica¬ 
nts for part-time employment. In other booths, such tilings 

% 

nutrition and special diets for specific illnesses were con- 
rjered; and the more than twenty-seven active senior can¬ 
ons of the county exhibited their craftwork. The county 
reation commission maintained a booth with pictures and 
monstrations of their many programs and services related 
aging problems. 

On the show’s opening night, members of twelve golden 
,e clubs of the county took the stage of the Little Theatre 
the County Center for their original musical, Old Faces 
1957 , playing to standing room only. The next after- 
>on, a half-sized fashion show was staged by a leading 
>re, with models ranging in age from sixty-eight to eighty- 
lie. Visitors to these included New York City senior 
nteens and several Connecticut organizations. 

The commission’s program is comparatively new, but it 
slated as an “annual,” with unlimited possibilities for 
cellent public relations and publicity. One result of last 
ar’s undertaking was that almost overnight—after the 


show closed—Westchester’s increased awareness of the 

* 

growing problem of providing services for this age group 
was illustrated by the number of volunteers who popped up 
in all areas of the county—one generation’s desire to help 
another. 

This three-day show is only a small segment of the county 
recreation commission’s program. Mrs. Brody will continue 
to plan off-season camping programs, holiday dances, hobby 
and craft shows, leaders’ workshops, and mo nth-by-mo nth 
supervision and guidance for the active canteens, and to 
stimulate the growth of more activity in those areas where 
it is most sorely needed. 

“Proving that life is worth living at any age has been a 
most stimulating field of endeavor for the members of our 
staff,” stated Dr. Prezioso at the main conference for the 
aging, “and we readily accept the challenge to inspire these 
seniors with young-in-heart programs and services in the 
future.” ■ 

In the midst of the Senior-ama exhibits, Salvation Army 
representatives arranged an informal “living room,” a much- 
needed and appreciated haven for rest and refreshments. 



Grandma is given a little “glamour” by a Beauty City expert 
at a booth devoted to hair styling, make-up, and modern hints 
on good grooming. There was also a senior style show. 
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On dedication night, the new ice rink is viewed by those persons and or¬ 
ganization representatives immediately concerned witli its development. 


Brookfield , Illinois , ex¬ 
periments with a new 
type of skating rink . . . 


William H. Radke 


Ice Skating on Plastic 


Until last year the recreation department in Brookfield, 
Illinois, had to decline requests for an outdoor ice skating 
area because the fluctuating winter temperatures were too 
erratic to have ice at a reasonable cost. Plastic fabricators, 
however, have come up with a sheeting that will retain 
water during thaw periods. By using this Brookfield en¬ 
joyed thirty-two days of skating during last winter between 
December 21 and February 20. The Brookfield Junior 
Women’s Club made a determined effort to assist in this 
project, both financially and by arranging for outside as¬ 
sistance. 

Installation costs could be said to include $725 for 
plastic, obtained below market cost; $75 each for six flood¬ 
lights, which actually were donated, as was the electric wir¬ 
ing estimated at $175 for the job. The Women’s Club, 
through its ice-skating committee, raised $300, which it 
turned over to the recreation board toward expenses of oper¬ 
ation, and it also made arrangements for the installation of 
a light pole, electric wiring, and floodlights. 

All wiring and equipment were donated by the Pinner 
Electric Company, the floodlights were donated by the Reyn¬ 
olds Metals Company and the telephone company was instru¬ 
mental in the pole placement. The ground was prepared for 
skating use and rolled by Speidel Asphalt Company at no 
charge. A berm was built around the area by village crews. 
The recreation board approved the purchase of the plastic 
liner, a single piece of plastic, .006 mils in thickness, to cover 
the entire area. This was delivered and installed with the 


Mr. Radke is superintendent of recreation in Brookfield. 


help of the public works department, fire department, and 
the Brookfield Women’s Club. Water was flooded into the 
area by the fire department, and the entire project repre¬ 
sented a community action of oustanding proportions. 

The Gross School contributed $250 toward the mainte¬ 
nance expense as it is co-owner of the plot. Expenditures as 
of last May 1st for personnel, including maintenance and 
some supervision, amounted to $352.25 for the season. Ex¬ 
penditures for equipment, such as the plastic liner, repair 
material, screenings for berm, signs, electricity, snow shov¬ 
els, and so on, amounted to $943.69, for a total of $1,295.94. 
This, of course, does not include the value of material and 
services donated. 

As a net result, the community had a 100'x200' lighted 
skating area serving hundreds of village residents during the 
cold months. There is no other community known south of j 
the Great Lakes having such a sizable facility. 

We arrived at a four-inch pitch for the two-hundred foot 
length by preparing the area in advance, striking a reason-1 
ably level grade, then rolling it, to eliminate sharp edges and 1 
protrusions that injure the plastic. An agricultural lime-J 
stone berm was built* around the area to be flooded, its I 
height corresponding to the variation in pitch of the rink.j! 
About forty volunteers were on hand to help lay the plastic.if 
It was spread with due precautions and water immediately^ 
flooded in, to keep it from billowing in the wind. The water 1 
Avas added gradually allowing for freezing between pour-’I 
ings, until the required skating level Avas reached. A second 


* Experience has prompted the substitution of a wooden framework 
for the berm this year. 
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ibove: The .006-inil plastic, carried on the bucket arm of a 

I lack hoe, is delivered hy the public works crew. A two-ineli 
lipe hat! been inserted into the core of the rolled plastic and 
ittached by chain to a second pipe to allow the plastic to he 
■eeled ofT in the spreading operation. Hole in foreground is 
or suction intake to be used to pump water from the rink. 
Vater-retainiiig herni is made from agricultural limestone. 


pool is unrolled down center of rink. Plastic should not he 
tilled from the reel but turned free at spool, with backing-lip 
lachinery taking lip the slack. The ten-foot folds are opened 
rom the center into wind direction, with a helper stationed at 
jfteen-foot intervals to do it evenly. After first half is un- 
olded and held to ground out of the wind, opened edge is 
aised at a signal and the breeze filters under the plastic, fifi¬ 
ng it up, completing the unfolding process to cover area. 


tpplication of limestone was added to the berm to cover the 
dastic and add height for later floodings and resurfacing. 

Signs were displayed around the area, requesting the 
katers to help protect the plastic and shovel snow. Snow 
hovels were placed for the public’s use. Heavy snows were 
tandled by a local service-station operator with a snowplow 
vho donated his services on such occasions. 

Ice was resurfaced once or twice weekly, usually on Mon- 
lay and Thursday nights, depending on weather conditions, 
rhis was done between 9:30 and 10:30 P.M. using an old 
^ irehose with a spray nozzle. 

Brookfield learned the hard way that the plastic does be- 


ome punctured by skate blades—either by accident or de¬ 
ign, especially during warm periods. A .006-mil-thick plas- 
ic sheet is strong enough to repair with plastic tape. It will 
^ >e used again this winter. 

Two signs were erected at the area reading: Please pro- 
ect your rink by: 

1. Staying off when ice is soft or has water on the surface. 

2. Not kicking holes in the ice. 

3. Helping clean ice (shovels are available). 


4. Skating slowly and carefully. 



Above: Water must be flooded in immediately as a gust of 
wind might pick up and tear the fight plastic sheet. After 
area is partially flooded, it is allow<»d to freeze. Berm w T as 
later covered with additional two inches of limestone satu¬ 
rated with water and frozen hard to protect the plastic from 
skate blades. Subsequent snows and shoveling add to layer. 


5. Reminding others of the rules. Lights will be on from 
5 P.M. to 10 p.m. if ice is suitable for skating. 

When skating ends, the plastic is lifted and stored in a 
damp and dirty condition till summer weather permits dry¬ 
ing, cleaning, and repairing under more favorable condi¬ 
tions. Spring winds and rain make work of this type next 
to impossible. Repair tape sticks better, too, when applied 
at summer temperatures. 

Such niceties as warming stations and skate-changing 
houses were unobtainable on the budget, but the rink was 
in a residential area, and attendance did not suffer appre¬ 
ciably for lack of them. Park picnic benches were placed 
in the area and used as seats for changing skates and rest¬ 
ing. Old wooden cement forms were used as bench platforms 
and as walks to the ice. 

Public enjoyment and the outstanding cooperation of the 
community made this a worth-while activity, and it will 
therefore be repeated this season. ■ 
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“The community of the future will give as serious atten¬ 
tion to recreation as to education—for it is a major element 
of education; as serious attention as to health—because it is * 
a major means to health. It will not let religion crowd out rec¬ 
reation, for in no small degree it is by playing together that 
we enter into mutual understanding and companionship.” 

Arthur E. Morgan. The Community of the Future. 1957. 
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Open Space Tactics 

A survey of procedures in fifteen cities of over 50,000 
population, with reference to the financing of subdivision 
improvements, has been made by the Wichita (Kansas) Re¬ 
search and Information Department. Of the fifteen cities 
replying to the survey, only four reported that donations of 
land, a percentage of the total subdivision area ranging 
from four to eight per cent, are required of the developer 
for such community facilities as parks and schools. In¬ 
dianapolis reimburses the developer by land purchased at 
a negotiated price. Albuquerque has a provision that four 
per cent of the land be provided by the developer for parks; 
Fort Worth, an undisclosed amount for park purposes. 

The findings in this study ran counter to those reported 
following a 1955 Urban Land Institute Study of 115 cities. 
This report revealed: a growing practice of requiring de¬ 
velopers to provide community areas or public building sites 
and schools; that a unit charge or flat fee per lot would 
^eem preferable to donations of a required percentage of 
the total subdivision land area; that cities require from five 
to ten per cent land donations and unit fees varying from 
$10 to $300 per lot. 

Effects of Automation 

The possible effects of automation on our economy, and 
especially on traditional municipal services, are discussed 
by Edwin S. Howell, city manager of Richmond, California, 
in a recent issue of Public Management .* 

He says that it is inevitable that increased leisure, coupled 
with higher incomes, will produce a much greater demand 
for city recreational services, and that the citizens of our 
communities will want more parks and playgrounds, golf 
courses, bowling alleys, fishing and boating facilities, swim¬ 
ming pools, skating rinks, zoos, children’s ‘fairylands,’ 
libraries, art galleries, museums, handcraft and ‘do-it-your¬ 
self workshops, auditoriums, theaters, concerts, dancing, 
and other forms of leisure-time activities. Special facilities 
will be needed for the aged, who will probably be faced with 
the most serious problem of readjustment. 

“In addition, people will spend more time traveling,” he 
states. This will impose upon city public works departments 
responsibility of enlarging their programs of street mainte¬ 
nance and construction and working with state governments 
to further develop their freeway and highway systems. 

Another factor to be considered is that the inactivity of 
people may generate special problems for municipal public 
safety agencies. Undoubtedly, police traffic divisions will 
need additional manpower to control the swelling flow of 
\ ehicular traffic. Patrol divisions may also have to be aug¬ 
mented to ward off the possibility of rising crime rates.” 

"The Challenge of Automation for Cities ” July, 1957. 


Legal Notes and Dceisions 


\ he question of governmental versus proprietary functions 
and their relationship to liability was discussed at length ir 
the February 1956 issue of The Municipality , issued b) 
the Wisconsin League of Municipalities. H. 0. Wolfe, vil 
lage attorney of Shorewood, pointed out that, from the be 
ginning of its statehood, a fundamental rule has been recog¬ 
nized in W isconsin, that municipalities, with specific excep 
tions, are not liable for damages arising from the acts oi 
deeds of their officers, agents, and employees while they are 
discharging governmental functions. Exceptions cited were: 

’One important exception to the immunity rule ... oc¬ 
curs when the municipality creates a nuisance and the rela¬ 
tionship between the municipality and the injured or dam¬ 
aged party is not that of governor to governed. Ordinarily 
there is no liability for damages resulting from its creation 
and maintenance of a nuisance, as, for example, where a 
child playing in a public park was drowned by falling in a 
sewer negligently constructed and maintained by the city, 1 
or where a ball player, running the bases, tripped on an im¬ 
bedded wire in a new ball diamond built and maintained by 
the municipality, 2 3 or where an injury was sustained by a 
child tobogganing in a public park, w r ith the toboggan run* 
ning into an abandoned quarry,* or w’herc an injury r was sus¬ 
tained by r a person enjoying the facilities of a defective swim¬ 
ming pool. ...” 4 


“In the case of Robb v. Milwaukee, 5 however, recovery 
was allowed against the city under the nuisance theory be¬ 
cause the relationship between the city and the injured party 
was not of governor and governed. The city maintained a 
playground on w r hich was located a baseball diamond, with 
a public sidew r alk adjacent to the field. The city was held 
liable for injuries sustained by a pedestrian walking on the 
sidewalk w r ho was struck by a batted ball, wffiich caromed 
off the top of the fence. The grounds upon which it was held 
liable was that the city, under the circumstances, was main¬ 


taining a nuisance, and, although it w T as acting in a govern¬ 
mental capacity in maintaining the field, it was not acting 
in such governmental capacity toward the plaintiff. It was. 
in effect, stated in the decision that the situation of the plain¬ 
tiff, who w r as not using the play r ground when injured, is com¬ 
parable to that of an adjoining landowner who is injured by a 
nuisance created by the city, such as smoke and fumes from, 
a city dump; and that the plaintiff was not availing herself 
of the benefit of the instrumentality furnished by the city for 
the general good, so that the relationship of governed and 
governor did not exist between her and the city.” 


Sanitation—Pollution of Stream Compensable: In ac 
tion for damages to lower riparian owner caused by city’s 
sewerage, held, city is liable even though it appropriatec 
right to dump sewage into w T ater course in 1903 since nuis 
ance did not begin until 1952, hence statute of limitation: 
did not bar action. Newman v. City of El Dorado Springs 
292 S.JP. 2d 314 (Mo. App ., Springfield\ June 26, 1956.) 


1 Erickson vs. West Salem, 205 Wis. 107. 

2 Hoepner v. Eau Claire, 264 Wis. 608. 

3 Poland v. Sheboygan, 251 Wis. 20. 

4 Virovatz v. Cudahy, 211 Wis. 357. 

5 241 Wis. 432. 
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M ost recreation directors realize the 
responsibility and the opportunity 
they share with other community forces 
in influencing the attitudes, behavior, 
and habits of teen-agers. And most 
communities have some sort of pro¬ 
gram for teen-agers. Upon what are 
these programs based? Is it proven 
knowledge, theory, or the results of 
trial and error? 

^The key to success, of course, is 
leadership; but what sort of leader¬ 
ship? There are many types of leaders 
working with our teen-agers, but the 
successful ones have certain things in 
common. Skill is not the most impor¬ 
tant factor. It is the ability to listen 
with sympathy and to discuss teen¬ 
agers’ problems with them on their own 
level. 

At our camp, one of the most success¬ 
ful counsellors has been a nonathletic 


Reprinted by permission of the Com¬ 
munity Courier, published by the Com¬ 
munity Programmes Branch , Depart - 
ment of Education , Toronto, Ontario , 
Canada. Mr. Lowes is a camp director. 


medical student who could not swim a 
stroke when he first came. When he 
took his Junior Red Cross Swimming 
test at the end of the summer, his whole 
cabin group of athletically inclined six- 
teen-year-olds was on hand to encour¬ 
age him and share in the thrill of his 
accomplishment. Even during the win¬ 
ter months these boys keep in touch 
with him. There have been many other 
good leaders in camp, fine athletes who 
have been both popular and competent 
counsellors. Why was this less skillful 
leader so successful? The boys always 
found him ready to talk to them about 
the questions and problems constantly 
creeping into their growing, searching 
minds. He was the one person, they 
felt, who wanted to understand them. 
He had a pair of large sympathetic 
ears, a broad general knowledge and 
background of experience, and he 
could talk easily to the young people 
about the things in which they were 
interested. 4 

And what are teen-agers interested 
in? It may seem strange to some, but 
my experience is that, best of all, they 
like talk and discussion. ''Boys like to 
discuss sports, girls, sex, school, jobs, 
and philosophy: As budding women, 
girls naturally never tire of talking 
about clothes, boys, movie stars, sex, 
school, and careers. And don’t jump 
to the conclusion that all their talk is 
frivolous. There are no bounds to their 
interests; they are now beginning to 
question the world they have been tak¬ 
ing for granted. They need someone to 
act unobtrusively as moderator, to chal¬ 
lenge sweeping generalities, to bring 
them down to earth, and to introduce 
new ideas. They need the stabilizing in¬ 
fluence of maturity, not the smothering 
wet blanket of rigid, adult attitudes. 

There are, of course, other important 
qualities of leadership; a sense of 
humor, a fine example in behavior and 
attitudes, a special skill, a sense of per¬ 
spective in discipline, fairness in deal¬ 
ing with people, and many others. 
However, the leaders who maintain 
the best relationship with their teen¬ 
agers are the ones who are never too 
busy to sit down to talk and to listen. 

If I were running a teen club, I 
would give high priority to a lounge 
where teen-agers could meet and talk 


and I would create opportunities for 
both formal discussions and “bull ses¬ 
sions.” 

After talk and discussion, the things 
teen-agers like next best are sports, dat¬ 
ing, dancing, and joining clubs or 
gangs. The clues to sound programs for 
them lie in these secondary interests. 

It is through informal games that 
boys and girls can best make their first 
social contacts. In activities such as 
volleyball, badminton, and tennis they 
have little fear of making embarrassing 
faux pas; there is no need for the 
bright small talk that worries so many 
of them at dances. In this way, they 
are spared the fear of rejection. 

The vociferous minority, the socially 
skillful, and the “steadies” will press 
for social dancing as the only accept¬ 
able activity for social gatherings. The 
socially unsure and diffident will hang 
back along the walls. We have succeed¬ 
ed in overcoming this inertia and in 
drawing the wallflowers into the circle 
by introducing games, “mixers,” 
square and folk dancing. But you can’t 
run a whole evening of these fun-for- 
everyone variations, or you will find 
yourself all alone. We play a sure-fire 
mixer like “winkum” or “bingo” and 
then retire while the enthusiasm is at 
its height. We find that as long as we 
serve these ice-breakers in small doses 
they never fail. Once your foot is in 
the door, the youngsters will begin to 
ask you for ideas for games and mix¬ 
ers. 

Another popular type of program is 
the “theme” party. This might be a 
masquerade, a crazy hat party, a comic 
book party, or a college “prom”— 
anything that will provide a theme for 
decorations, costumes, games, and re¬ 
freshments. A word of warning: if the 
leaders do all the work, the teen-agers 
will become a critical audience. If they 
themselves become involved in the plan¬ 
ning, decorating, serving, and leading 
the games, they are less critical. 

Disraeli once said that “youth is the 
guardian of posterity” and our young 
“guardians” need help and guidance. 
The success of leaders trying to give 
this guidance will depend on their in¬ 
sight into the likes, dislikes, interests, 
hopes, fears, attitudes, and behavior of 
the teen-agers. ■ 
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Sports are among the activities conducted for the men 
stationed in isolated air defense posts where a con¬ 
stant, around-the-clock alert is often maintained. 
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Recreation penetrates isolated posts 
of the Army Air Defense Command. 


Stephen Fowler 


WThen you speak of “special serv- 

™ ices” in the Army you naturally 
think of post libraries, service clubs, 
crafts shops, theaters, and gymnasiums. 
This is not so in the Army Air Defense 
Command special services, for here ac¬ 
tivities require new direction and em¬ 
phasis because most ARADCOM batter¬ 
ies are isolated posts and every battery 
is on twenty-four hour call every day of 
the year. Each battalion or group head¬ 
quarters maintains a rotation system 
that keeps a certain number of batteries 
in a state of absolute alert. Therefore, 
the ARADCOM special services pro¬ 
gram is unique. 

This doesn’t mean that each member 
of an ARADCOM unit spends twenty- 
four hours a day tensely hunched over 
a radar screen; only a limited number 
of personnel need be at battle stations 
at any one time. When an ARADCOM 
man goes off duty he may have a wide 

Major Fowler is a special services of¬ 
ficer in the Army Air Defense Command. 


choice of pastimes if the battery is locat¬ 
ed in a small community or not too far 
from a large city. On the other hand, 
he may not have anything at all. As a 
rule, a local community can offer these 
men exceptionally good educational, 
recreation, and athletic opportunities. 
Therefore, the big problem of ARAD¬ 
COM special services is to take care of 
those men who live at the battery site 
and those who are on duty. 

Since ARADCOM units are normally 
long distances from military posts, the 
ARADCOM special services program 
has to be initiated from scratch. Its 
objectives are to provide adequate rec¬ 
reation facilities for all isolated units, 
to promote a well-rounded morale and 
welfare program, and to stimulate ac¬ 
tivities, especially at battery level. 

This may be broken down into several 
sub-programs, such as those in day- 
rooms, I6mm movies, libraries, crafts 
shops, and sports. Although there are 
other phases such as music and enter¬ 
tainment, contests, local tours, hunting 


and fishing, these sub-programs are the 
main facets of the major program. Let's 
look at what each sub-program con¬ 
tributes. 

Although many ARADCOM units do 
not have the service clubs everyone 
usually associates with a large military 
installation, certain club services and 
activities are provided through a unit 
“dayroom,” which is the social focus of 
the battery. Here the soldier can en¬ 
joy music, arts, small crafts, games, en¬ 
tertainment, radio, and television; he 
can find interesting reading material in 
the book collection, or small library, for 
pleasure or for serious study; or he can 
watch the latest movie. 

The dayroom is usually divided into 
two sections; one for reading, writing, 
and study; the other for theater, chapel, 
classroom, and group social activities. 
In some areas, where ARADCOM units 
are near enough to larger installations, 
service club personnel takes programs 
to ARADCOM sites, traveling by auto¬ 
mobiles or other military conveyance. 
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ind presents in the dayrooms a close 
approximation of service club pro¬ 
grams, adapting them to the available 
ipace. Such programs include music, 
ontests, informal shows, quiz pro¬ 
grams, and parties. For example, on 
< hristmas morning, service club per¬ 
sonnel from the San Francisco Bay area 
[arrived bright and early, bearing gifts 
^ ia helicopter — this by courtesy of 
\RADCOM officer-pilots, who volun¬ 
tarily offered to drive these modern- 
day “aerial sleighs”! 

In addition, “Pop Platters,” made 
available by the Department of the 
Vrmy, are distributed to all ARADCOM 
dayrooms as a'part of the music-enter¬ 
tainment activities. These consist of 
Uve records (ten selections) in each 
*et and are seven-inch, unbreakable 45 
RPM’s. Needless to say, they are put to 
pood use. 

In some areas the American Red 
Cross uses the unit dayroom to spon¬ 
sor weekly “Coffee and Conversation” 
irograms that are tremendously enjoy- 
vd by unit personnel. Providing all bat¬ 
tery dayrooms with comfortable, dur¬ 
able furniture and decorative furnish- 
I 

■mgs, to make them attractive and home¬ 
like in atmosphere, has top priority in 
the expenditure of welfare funds and 
>top priority in ARADCOM special serv¬ 
ices program itself. 

The Army and Air Force Exchange 
and Motion Pictures Services provides 
16mm movies for each isolated battery. 
Three showings per week are now avail¬ 
able in Cinemascope pictures. They are 
well received by the battery personnel 
and contribute immensely to morale. 

Libraries in ARADCOM units are a 
part of the Army library system. Super¬ 
vising command libraries see that book 
collections and other reading materials 
in installation libraries meet the Depart¬ 
ment of Army standards so American 
troops may have the best reading mat¬ 
ter. Post or installation librarians, in 
turn, supervise service to ARADCOM 
■units satellited to their posts, supplying 
both clothbound andpaperbound books, 
either by bookmobile or by means of 
revolving deposit collections shelved in 
the unit dayroom. Thus, ARADCOM 
personnel have access to all reading ma¬ 
terials in the nearby post library, and 
also have the benefit of the librarian’s 


professional library training and aid in 
the selection of books. The best fiction 
and nonfiction are available from the 
post library, including source material 
for informational and educational pur¬ 
poses. Book kits of current cloth and 
paperbound books are furnished units 
monthly by the Special Services Divi¬ 
sion, TAGO, Department of the Army. 
In some cases, these reading materials 
are supplemented by additional books, 
magazines, and newspapers purchased 
from nonappropriated funds available 
to the unit. Thus an ARADCOM man 
can enjoy the reading offered him by 
his own home town library. 

Like all military installations, ARAD¬ 
COM units have an active crafts pro¬ 
gram, but the crafts shops are much 
smaller — they all operate at battery 
level. The Department of the Army 
policy provides for a five-hundred- 
square-foot crafts shop at each missile 
site. These compact shops are usually 
equipped with one or two power tools 
and most of the necessary hand tools. 
The ARADCOM welfare fund has grant¬ 
ed $200 to each battery crafts shop as a 
revolving fund to be used for the pur¬ 
chase of crafts material for various proj¬ 
ects. At present, the shops offer pri¬ 
marily woodworking, but hope to ex¬ 
pand to include electronics, gift mak¬ 
ing, leathercraft, painting and sketch¬ 
ing, plastics, metalwork, model build¬ 
ing, and photography. It is also envis¬ 
aged that batteries will have contests 
and shows capitalizing on the results 
of the battery crafts program, and thus 
lead into an ARADCOM-sponsored 
crafts contest. In several areas, the 
American Red Cross and the National 
Recreation Association support the 
crafts program by providing qualified 
crafts instructors, for brief visits to the 
units. 

Last, but certainly not least, in the 
ARADCOM special services program is 
the sports program. Here, as well as in 
any other branch of the Army, there 
are four prerequisites to a worth-while 
sports program: funds, program or or¬ 
ganization facilities, and personnel. 
From the standpoint of the first two, 
great strides have been made. Funds 
from the ARADCOM welfare fund sup¬ 
ported one ARADCOM - sponsored 
sports event each quarter of the 1958 


fiscal year. Also, each regional com¬ 
mand receives a grant semiannually to 
support the program at defense level. 

As elsewhere in the Army, the objec¬ 
tives of the sports program are to stimu¬ 
late, develop, and maintain the high 
morale and mental and physical well¬ 
being of the members of the command, 
through voluntary participation in 
planned, well-balanced, and supervis¬ 
ed leisure-time sports—or as specta¬ 
tors. In order to select the champion¬ 
ship team in each sport, batteries form 
a league or conduct tournaments. After 
this competition, each defense area 
holds a competitive league tournament 
to select the best battalion team in each 
respective defense area. Then comes 
regional competition, where the out¬ 
standing team from each region is se¬ 
lected to compete in the ARADCOM 
tournament. Each such tournament is 
conducted at one of the regional com¬ 
mand headquarters, which serves as 
host command. The tournaments are 
primarily for stimulating interest and 
motivating competition at battery level 
and on up through the command, cul¬ 
minating in the ARADCOM champion¬ 
ships. 

To promote this program further, 
ARADCOM has initiated an awards 
program, based on a point system for 
determining the winner of the “Com¬ 
manders Sports Participation and 
Achievement Trophy.” This is a rotat¬ 
ing trophy to be awarded to the region 
displaying the greatest degree of sports 
participation and achievement during a 
preceding six-months period. For the 
July-December 1956 period, the trophy 
was won by the 2d Region, United 
States Army Air Defense Command, by 
a very close decision over the 6th 
Region. Any command winning the 
commander’s trophy over three consec¬ 
utive six-month periods retains perma¬ 
nent possession. Trophies have been 
provided each regional command, to be 
awarded in a similar manner by the 
regional commander to the defense area 
within his command displaying the 
greatest degree of sports participation 
and achievement during specified 
periods. 

A successful sports program requires 
good facilities. With this in mind, 
ARADCOM has been awarded a special 
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grant for the construction of outdoor 
combination athletic courts at its iso¬ 
lated batteries; these courts will provide 
facilities for basketball, volleyball, ten¬ 
nis, badminton, and shuffleboard, in ad¬ 
dition to the already available softball 
diamonds, table tennis, and horseshoe 
courts. These combination courts have 
yet to be constructed, but the money, 
spirit, and desire are available. These 
are an unbeatable team. 


Community activities are another fac¬ 
et of the special services program, not to 
be underestimated. Unit participation 
in local leagues, unit sponsorship of 
community youth teams, such as Little 
League baseball, and participation in 
community recreation activities not only 
provide unlimited morale and welfare 
opportunities but serve to integrate the 
Army Air Defense Command units and 
activities into the local community. 


The entire ARADCOM special serv¬ 
ices program is in its infancy and is 
something new. Although the funds, 
program, and facilities are available, 
such a program depends upon command 
support and competent, willing, and en¬ 
thusiastic leadership by the special serv¬ 
ices officers. There is still room for im¬ 
provement, but with command support 
at all echelons, the program is bound to 
appeal lo all the command personnel. ■ 


St. ‘Patnic&t 'Day S&e*tcuUa CU14. 

These games are good to have on hand—to adapt to any holi¬ 
day goings on for the youngsters—by changing name of game. 


It's a Good Time to Get Acquainted —Here is an icebreaker 
to start off a party, dance, or social; the group can be in a 
big circle, or sitting, or just standing around. 

Tune —“Tipperary” j 

It’s a good time to get acquainted, 

It’s a good time to know 

Who is standing (sitting) close beside you, 

And to smile and say “hello.” 

Goodbye that lonesome feeling, 

Farewell glassy stare, 

Here’s my hand, my name is-, 

Now put your hand right there. 

Action —On “hello,” greet the person on one side of you; 

on “here’s my hand,” shake hands with person on the 
other. 9^3 

Barrow Race —The players are divided into two teams, 
each team divided into partners. Across the room from the 
starting line, place a pile of small lollipops. Two lollipops 
are fastened with an elastic and, at a signal, one of the 
partners who is the “barrow” gets down on all fours. He 
places his hands upon the floor while his partner takes a firm 
hold of both his ankles which serve as the “handles.” A 
barrow from each team starts off crossing the room at a 
signal. Then, with his teeth, the partner who is walking on 
his hands must pick up two of the lollipops, which are tied 
together, and carry them back to the starting line. When 
one barrow has successfully completed its trip, the second 
pair from the same team can then start off. Of course, the 
team finishing the course first is the winner, but with each 
person possessed of a hard-won lollipop, it might be termed 
an all-around victory. Jig 


Irish Tag —This is a partner game. When partners have 
been chosen, the ankles of each two players are fastened to¬ 
gether and they must link arms. What makes this game even 
more fun is the fact that “It” must be composed of two 
players, also with their ankles tied together. This may not 
be quite as fast as the ordinary game of tag, but it is fun. Jig 


Road to Erin —This is played with a yardstick, a penny, and j 
a toothpick. Place the yardstick upon the floor, putting the 
penny upon one end. Attempt to push the penny to the other j 
end of the yardstick, using the toothpick as a pusher with¬ 
out tumbling the penny from the edge of the yardstick. Jig 


Teacher , Ruler , Dunce —Guests, still in groups, are lined up 
so that two groups are facing each other. Each group 
chooses a captain, and at a signal from the leader, they go 
into a huddle and decide what they will imitate—teacher, 
ruler, or dunce. At another signal from the leader both 
groups go into their acts—for “teacher” horn rim spectacles 
are made by encircling eyes with thumb and forefinger, for 
“ruler” a straight arm is projected, for “dunce” two hands 
are placed above the head, finger tips touching to make a 
dunce cap. To decide which group wins, remember that 
Teacher wields Ruler, Ruler whacks Dunce, and Dunce can 
run away from Teacher. A few seconds are given between 
each call for the groups to make their choice. Of the two 
competing teams, the one selecting the dominating item the 
greatest number of times is the winning team. Jfe 


Further ideas for special parties, decorations, food, and 
games for St. Patrick’s Day are contained in Recreation 
Program Aid PA 16-55, NR A. ($.25). 
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Hot Rods and Recreation 


\nother answer to, “Shall speed 
outlawed, or supervised?” 


Edward L. Ericson 



piE needs of a community, and the desire to harness the 
interests that exist, are challenges that face any munici- 
d recreation director. In our modern age of accelerated 
^ovement, the interest in speed brings into focus the desire 
• ■ r organized hot-rod clubs.* In many communities, this 
jesire burns like a hot, smoldering ash that will burst into 
flame of unsupervised mayhem if it is not channeled along 
mstructive lines. How can hot-rod clubs be formed? What 
jelp can be derived from other sources in the community? 
hese may be the questions that confront anyone faced with 
Fie ever-increasing problem of youngsters who just have to 
*e “what she’ll do wide open.’* 

In Rockland, Maine, a city of some 9,500 people, the hot- 
)d challenge was met by the recreation department—with 
ie aid of local and state police departments, auto enthusi- 
sts. and interested members of the community. 

I w 

Organization 

Ail organization meeting was held with fourteen in at- 
ndance, thirteen boys and one girl. The area safety officer 
otn the state police department showed movies, photo- 
raphs, and spoke to the group on highway safety, major 
[auses of accidents, and safe driving habits. The next step 
kas the formation of a club with a rigid code of ethics and 
firm set of bylaws blended into a constitution. The name 
Rockland Hot Rod Club” was chosen with the philosophy: 
hv disguise the term hot rod? The organization could bring 
he true picture of organized “hot rodders” and their activi¬ 
ties into the limelight. 

Letters of inquiry were written to many known clubs and 
the National Hot Rod Association asking for sample copies 
f their constitutions. From these, the group formed their 
ovii constitution by combining features they found suitable, 
ith some of their own ideas. The honor system of adherence 
> the constitution was adopted. 

Any member found breaking the law was reported by an 
bserving member. This was not encouraged as “squealing.” 
■ut as a means of insuring good community relations and 


* See “Drag Strips vs No Drag Strips,” Recreation, June 1957; 
[bo “Are Hot Rods Really ‘Hot’?” p. 45. 

dR. Ericson. jormerly director of recreation in Rockland , 
dame, is now director in Wilton , Connecticut. 


preventing the club from receiving a bad reputation. Of¬ 
fenders were requested to appear before a club court con¬ 
sisting of the recreation director, police advisor, adult super¬ 
visor, and three rotating members of the club. Disciplinary 
measures were gauged to the nature of the offense; and all 
efforts were made to keep the person in the club—because 
of the benefits and help the club could render him. 

Aims and Objectives 

1. To promote and adhere to safe driving habits. 

2. To channel speeding to supervised “drag races.” 

3. To learn the art of speed mechanics. 

4. To promote mechanical safety condition of automobiles. 

5. To provide supervised outlets for interests pertaining to 
speed, racing, and automotive mechanics. 

Membership 

All applicants for membership were required to have par¬ 
ental consent and to be sponsored by a member. For this, 
the sponsoring member received the sum of one month’s dues 
—if the applicant qualified for membership after a thirty-day 
trial. If he adhered to bylaws, acceptance was a formality. 

Activities and Procedures 

Each month, a different member’s automobile was safety 
checked by the entire group, under supervision. Any dis¬ 
crepancy was noted on a discrepancy list and given to the 
owner. The discrepancies were then corrected by the group 
at a work session. 

Each member carried a “courtesy card” to be distributed 
to any motorist he aided. These cards were given for such 
deeds as: helping motorists stuck in snow and mud; helping 
start a stalled auto; and others too numerous to mention. 
Each card bore this inscription: “You have been assisted by 
a member of the Rockland Hot Rod Club. Glad to have been 
of service to you. Always a safe, courteous, and intelligent 
driver.” 

Car washing projects were initiated to increase club funds. 
Panel discussions on safety were presented over the local 
radio station. All work on cars belonging to members was 
done in a service station, donated once a week. 

We observed that speed could be taken from the highways 
and made a constructive lesson. ■ 
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Archery, an age-old sport that is in- 
^ ^creasing in popularity, has been 
turned into a popular winter sport in 
Pontiac, Michigan, making use of the 
municipal golf course and clubhouse, 
which ordinarily would stand empty 
during the long winter months. Arch¬ 
ery-golf attracts archers of all ages, 
individually, and in family groups. 
This sport, begun in the Western states, 
was taken over by the Midwest and 
bids fair to come East. 

John A. Streit, assistant director of 
the Pontiac Department of Parks and 
Recreation, gives the following infor¬ 
mation on the archery-golf program in 
Pontiac. He is frank to say that other 
departments conducting, or planning to 
conduct, this activity will doubtless find 
ways to make improvements, and he 
will welcome any comments and sugges¬ 
tions. A revamped adult winter game 
that can be planned for outdoors will, he 
feels sure, interest many departments 
and organizations. 

Archery-golf in Pontiac is conducted 
on a regulation golf course using either 
nine or all eighteen fairways. The ob¬ 
ject and general rules are very much 
the same as in golf: to make the round 
in the lowest number of shots through 
a system of drives, approaches, and 
putts. Holing out differs, however, in 
that the archer shoots at a small soft 
rubber ball or round disc, either, about 
six inches in diameter, placed about 
fifteen inches off the ground in line 



Archery-Golf, 

A Winter Sport 
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with the golf cup. The target should 
not be placed on the green proper, in 
the interest of keeping traffic and dam¬ 
age on the green to a minimum. 

The first shot from the tee can be 
likened to a golf drive. The archer here 
would use a flight arrow, (long shaft 
and short feathers for distance). The 
second shot, depending on distance 
from the target, can be a regular arrow 
(slightly longer feathers with a shaft 
of proper draw length for the archer). 
For the short approach or putt shot a 
Flu-Flu arrow T is used. This arrow has 
one feather with a web about one to 
onc-and-a-half inches long wrapped 
spirally around the shaft one-half inch 
between each wrapping for a total of 
about four to five inches. This type of 
fletching causes the arrow to slow down 
suddenly within a short distance — 
twenty-five to thirty yards. The archer 
is considered to have holed-out when 
the arrow’ hits the target or comes to 
rest no farther than its own length away 
from the target. 

A good score for nine holes is thirty 
to thirty-three shots. Generally, five 
under golf par is the archer’s average 
for a nine-hole course. From three to 
six persons can start from a tee at one 
time. 

No special type of bow is advocated. 
Archers may use their regular bows 
used for other events. Some archers 
carry tw T o bows, a heavy one for the 
first or long shots and a lighter one for 
short or approach shots. 

Archery-golf as conducted by the 
Pontiac Archery Club has been very 
successful. Their events are preplanned. 


scheduled, advertised, and conducted 
on a club group basis with invitations 
extended to any and all interested arch¬ 
ers in the area. Prizes are awarded in 
men, women, and junior divisions, 
from first to fifth place, so as to give 
everyone a good chance to be a winner. 
Extra raffles and card drawing during 
the event add to prize-w T inning oppor¬ 
tunities. Club members enjoy these 
events immensely because entire fami¬ 
lies can and do participate. It’s all-day 
fun playing together and, at the same 
time, competing against each other. The i 
club also plans its refreshments and i 
lunch, which can be sandwiches or» 
sauerkraut and wieners and plenty of 
hot coffee on a cold day. .The Pontiac 
archers thereby put the Pontiac Muni¬ 
cipal Golf Course and Clubhouse to 
good recreation use. 

The club has invited all Michigan 
Recreation Association delegates and 
their archerv friends to visit them dur-t, 

v’ 

ing any of the season’s scheduled arch¬ 
ery-golf shoots. 

More information about archery-golft 
can be secured from John Yount, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Field i 
Archer)’ Association. Box 388, Red¬ 
lands, California. ■ 


HELP WANTED 

Recreation Therapists for California 
State Hospitals in several locations. 
Positions open to college graduates 
with major in Recreation or Therapy 
and supervised field work. Monthly 
salary starts at $376; promotional op¬ 
portunities in expanding rehabilitation 
program to $644. Liberal employee 
benefits. Write Medical Recruitment 
Unit, State Personnel Board. 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, California. 
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Applied Imagination 
I A Revieiv ]>v W. C. Sutherland 

This book * on the principles and pro- 
led u res of creative thinking was origi¬ 
nally published in October 1953. Adopt- 
id first by the Massachusetts Institute 

f Technology, it has since been used as 
i\ text in over one thousand courses, 
this complete revision, made in 1957, 
rovers more fully the techniques of 
brainstorming now being used so suc¬ 
cessfully in business, government, and 
he armed services. The methods de¬ 
veloped have been tested successfully. 

| Einstein said: “Imagination is more 
mportant than knowledge.” Disraeli 
paid: “Imagination governs the world.” 
P he author indicates that a master mind 
s one that combines mastery of knowl¬ 
edge with mastery of imagination. For- 
junately. everyone has this special gift 
vhich Shakespeare said makes men 
‘the paragon of animals.” 

The author describes the thinking 
nind as: (1) judicial, which analyzes, 
ompares, and chooses, and (2) crea- 
ive, which visualizes, foresees, and 
generates ideas. He points out that 
ninety per cent of school training em¬ 
phasizes the judicial faculties. It has 
Income stylish to be an unerring judge. 
bVe often hear: “He is wonderful. He 
fiever makes mistakes.” But rarely do 
pve hear: “He has imagination and 
nakes it work.” 

Creativity is so delicate that praise 
|ends to make it bloom while discour¬ 
agement nips it in the bud. Unfriendli- 
■ess makes people stop trying and wise¬ 
cracks may be poison. Ideas are gen¬ 
rated best in an organization cmanat- 
ng a friendly atmosphere. The boss is 
L, t his best when both a suggester of 
deas and a creative coach. Well-estab¬ 
lished concepts may be a barrier to ac- 

* By Alex F. Osborn. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. Pp. 
^>79. $3.75. 

Mr. Sutherland is director oj the NRA 
Recreation Personnel Service. 


ceptance of new ones. Personal judg¬ 
ment is tinged with environmental prej¬ 
udices. Security and pensions tend to 
slow up imagination and creativity. 

The richest fuel for ideation is experi¬ 
ence. It is likely to stay with us longer 
and bubbles up when needed. Second¬ 
hand experience, such as reading, list¬ 
ening, and being a spectator are .thinner 
fuel. Aptitude tests of kindergarten 
teachers reveal that fifty per cent of 
them are higher in imagination than are 
other occupational groups. This proves, 
in part at least, that personal contact, 
especially with children, feeds and stim¬ 
ulates imagination. Consequently one 
would expect the recreation profession 
to offer one of the greatest opportuni¬ 
ties for leaders to develop imagination. 

One cannot help feeling that if Alex 
Osborn had chosen recreation as a pro¬ 
fession, it would have been advanced 
far beyond what it is today. In fact, one 
gets the impression that he may know 
a great deal about it. At least, his 
book calls attention to the fact that of 
two hundred and fifty kinds of games 
only fifty entail creative exercise. Cha¬ 
rades, now called “The Game,” pro¬ 
vides better creative exercise than 
“Twenty Questions.” More creative 
imagination is used in fishing than most 
other sports. There are about four hun¬ 
dred known hobbies, most of w hich have 
to do with acquiring knowledge rather 
than making creative imaginative effort. 
Handcrafts provide more creative exer¬ 
cise than does collecting. 

The thinker is dominated by his emo¬ 
tions, and even scientists must be moti¬ 
vated by enthusiasms, devotions, and 
passions, for creative thinking is not 
purely an intellectual process. Our feel¬ 
ings are the stronger and more common 
sources of creative energy. Some hunt 
for inspiration as one hunts for game. 

Is imagination a practical subject? 
The author advises that even the golden 
rule can’t work without it, that we can¬ 
not do unto others as we would be done 
by unless we mentally put ourselves in 
their shoes. Even enlightened selfish¬ 
ness depends on the use of imagina¬ 


tion. It has something to do with our 
jobs. Harvard University in a recent 
study found thirty-one per cent of the 
people who lose their jobs are let out be¬ 
cause of inability to do their work but 
sixty-six per cent are fired for failure 
in human relations—for inability to put 
themselves in the other fellow’s shoes. 

The muses like the early morning, ex¬ 
plains Mr. Osborn, but there is no tell¬ 
ing when or where ideas will strike. ■ 


A Recruiting Idea 

by John D. Zerbe 

Last summer, the Indiana, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, recreation department adver¬ 
tised that it would accept four students 
who had completed their junior year 
of high school for training as play¬ 
ground leaders, with the understanding 
that, if they completed their training 
in a fashion sufficient to meet the 
qualities of a playground leader, they 
would be hired the following year to 
fill vacancies other than those created 
by the loss of specialists. A further 
understanding was that they would at¬ 
tend a leadership institute and work 
a regular schedule with qualified lead¬ 
ers for the entire summer without re¬ 
muneration. The trainees worked very 
hard and displayed an eagerness to 
learn that provided real motivation to 
the regular staff. They each spent a 
two-week period in each of the areas. 
This provided them with the oppor¬ 
tunity of observing and working with 
varied types of leaders and facilities. 
At the conclusion of the season, the 
regular staff members and the depart¬ 
ment combined resources to present to 
each of them a token of appreciation 
for the help they had given. It is impor¬ 
tant for any agency conducting a like 
program to have as its aim that of con¬ 
tribution to the lives of the individuals 
concerned. At least three of these young¬ 
sters will be paid leaders next year. 

These original four are very definite 
prospective recreation majors and re¬ 
cently went to Penn State to see the 
campus and have an interview with 
Fred Coombs of the recreation depart¬ 
ment. ■ 

Mr. Zerbe is director ol recreation in 

♦ 

Indiana , Pennsylvania. 
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NEWS 


If you are interested in any of 
these products , write directly to 
the manufacturer at the address 
given . Please mention that you 
read about it on Recreation 
magazine s Market News page. 


♦ An ancient Euro¬ 
pean loom has been 
adapted (and patent¬ 
ed) for modern use 
by even the most in¬ 
experienced hand- 
crafter. The finished 
work has a dainty, 
lacy look, with the ap¬ 
pearance of crochet¬ 
ing, knitting, and weaving combined. Items as varied in 
size as collars and afghans, doilies and bedspreads, or baby 
clothes and stoles are possible on the simple S'^xlO" frame. 
The new craft was developed by Mrs. George Gierling from 
a long-forgotten Romanian needlework technique, and its 
new name is European Weaving-Lacing. For further in¬ 
formation, write directly to Mrs. Gierling, 3863 Northamp¬ 
ton, Cleveland 21. 

♦ Uniglow, a new and improved projection screen fabric, 
promises to produce a sharper image at wider viewing 
angles than ever possible before. Free samples, large enough 
for testing purposes, with slides, movies, or film strips, are 
available from Department BB, Radiant Manufacturing 
Corporation, Box 5640, Chicago 80. 

♦ A new paper developed for use in finger painting is 
coated on two sides and is similar to Cellugloss offset enamel. 
Unlike finger-paint paper that is coated on only one side, 
the new paper will resist curling when wet. The new devel¬ 
opment is the result of cooperative effort between W. A. 
Kirkpatrick of research and development, Allied Paper Cor¬ 
poration (parent company), and Osborn-Midwest Paper 
Corporation, Marion, Indiana. For further information, 
write J. W. Rusby at the Marion address. 

♦ Cado-marker is an in¬ 
expensive, versatile felt- 
tip bold marker, made of 
plastic, using Flo-master 
ink, which comes in eight 
colors. This odorless, 
non toxic, waterproof 
fluid adheres to metal, 
plastic, glass, leather, rubber, fabric, wood, and paper, 
drying instantly. Though permanent on porous and painted 
surfaces, the ink can he removed from glass and most non- 
porous surfaces with Flo-master Cleanser. Cushman & Deni¬ 
son Manufacturing Company, 625 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. 


♦ The Sandman is a direct-drive-belt sander with portable 
and stationary features for use in sanding metals, wood, 
plastics, and stone. It may be used to sharpen tools and 
bits, sand vertically or horizontally. The motor has a double¬ 
end shaft for grinding with flex-shaft designed to he oper¬ 
ated at speeds to 5,000 rpm and is spring-loaded for quick 
belt changes to a variety of grits from rough to fine for 
polishing. Platen is 2 // x4", and total weight is 4% pounds. 
Premier Specialty Products Company, 3098 North Califor¬ 
nia Street, Burbank, California. 

♦ The first three- 
speed transistorized 
portable record play¬ 
er, a German im¬ 
port called the Bu- 
ton, is handy for a 
variety of outdoor 
uses in playgrounds, 
camps, and special 
events. Audio-Mas¬ 
ter Corporation, 17 
East 45th Street. 

New York 17. 

♦ Coil-Wal is a low-cost automatic partition that coils com 
pletely into its own storage box, requires no heavy overhead 
trusses or beams, allows flush ceiling design, and incorpo 
rates a quiet electrical-mechanical action. It is suitable foi| 
large indoor areas where large, movable partitions are need i 
ed, such as auditoriums, meeting, and club rooms. The par-^, 
tition is constructed of narrow wooden slats, joined by light, 
weight pre-stressed steel cables to maintain a close-knit verti 
cal position. Dubuque Products, Inc., Dubuque, Iowa. 

♦ Magnecord has put its PT6-6 tape-recorder series bad 

into full factory production, by popular demand. Pas 
users have testified to the sturdiness of this instrument i 
withstanding long, hard service and even occasional mis 
adventures, such as fire and flood. The PT6-6 is housed i 
two separate cases for convenience and handling. Magnt 
cord Division of Midwestern Instruments, Inc.. Tulsa, Okk 
homa. 

I 

♦ A free, eight-page pamphlet, “Blueprint for an Audi<J 
Visual Program,” is being offered by the Victor Animate 
graph Corporation of Plainville, Connecticut, manufacture! 
of sound and silent 16mm motion picture equipment. Ti l 
pamphlet contains suggestions for those wishing to start (I 
evaluate an audio-visual program; such as, a list of filil 
sources, how to set up equipment, a program guide, and 
on. For copies, write directly to the company or any Vict<| 
dealer. 
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The NP Hospital Patient and Organized Recreation * 


A study conducted by Milton B. 
msen , chief , Clinical Psychology 
■rrice, and Russell G. Ramage , 
lie/. Recreation Service , Fetera/15 
/ministration Hospital , Salisbury , 
C.—05 reviewed by Elliott M. 
hen , Consulting Service on 

ccreation for the III and Hundi¬ 
pped. 

As we become aware of the ever-in- 
|casing potential of recreation activi¬ 
sts in the medical and psychiatric set- 
fig. we have a growing concern regard- 
ig how they are used. The staff of the 
[eterans Administration Hospital in 
ilisbury, North Carolina, has done 
[ore than just become concerned. The 
^pital recreation service, under the 
ircction of the psychology service, has 
inducted an eighteen-week study on 
le subject. 

This study is indeed a milestone in 
practice of recreation in the medical 
♦tting. It shows that it is beginning to 
ike a critical look at itself, and to make 
honest attempt to develop recreation 
a functioning discipline within the 
ychiatric setting. Some of the find- 
[igs are applicable to personnel not 
:dy employed in hospitals, but also in 
?cncies or institutions where there is 
ncern for professional leadership in 
creation. 

Members of the recreation staff feel 
|tat the study throws considerable light 
11 this program’s strong and weak fea- 
ires. It provides a guide for develop- 
ig a therapeutic recreation program. 
he following questions were develop- 
d in light of the study and may very 
ell be applicable to other hospitals. 
What do we hope to accomplish 
irough recreation in a neuropsychia- 
ric hospital? Is entertainment, though 
lesirable, enough? Will we settle for 
ust patient custody? Do we subscribe 
o the idea that the NP hospital patient 
odls largely “a holding operation,” or do 
e believe that he generally will be re- 
labilitated when we know enough? To 
vhat extent can the patients’ behaviors 


nti 

it 

1 


mrei 


artf 

{ft 


id? 


* A few copies of this study are available 
ml may be secured by writing to the Mana- 
^ ;er, Veterans Administration Hospital, Salis- 
ury, North Carolina. 


and attitudes be altered or modified? 
Can they learn normal reactions to con¬ 
ventional entertainments and interper¬ 
sonal associations? Can they develop 
recreation skills and habits to serve 
them in time of emotional stress? How 
capable are they of participation in rec¬ 
reation activities? 

Some specific questions raised by 
staff members are relative to the fact 
that they are employees of the Veter¬ 
ans Administration. Some of these are: 

What are the opportunities in the VA 
recreation field? Can personnel in rec¬ 
reation try new approaches? Will they 
jeopardize their jobs and their inter¬ 
service and public relations if they 
break with tradition? Do they dare 
attempt rehabilitation and will they be 
able to fit into a new role? 

I It is recommended that there be fewer 
activities, with greater emphasis on the 
acquisition of skills; assignment of rec¬ 
reation staff on the basis of individual 
differences, interests, skills, and other 
personal factors. Diversified assign¬ 
ments should be given to staff personnel 
rather than assignment to only one ac¬ 
tivity. Job satisfaction is essential. 

^ Patients should be considered as far 
as possible in planning the recreation 
program and staff should involve them 
in the planning process. The facts to 
be considered by the recreation staff 
when choosing activities are sex, age, 
physical needs, and mental status. 

* Groups should be kept to a feasible 
size in keeping with the desired goals. 
“We think that few technicians can ef¬ 
fectively deal with more than ten pa¬ 
tients at one time in many activities. 
Although we do not discount the need 
for mass activities, the more socially 
minded the patients, the less their need 
^ for large group participation.” 

Activities should be planned with an 
eye towards the carry-over value for the 
^patient when he leaves the hospital. 
Since the average age of the patients in 
this hospital at the time of study was 
thirty-six years for males and forty-two 
years for females, these patients will not 
be able to play basketball and baseball 
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many years hence; and most of them 
will not have access to golf courses after 
they leave the hospital. Thus a more 
realistic activity program is needed. 

\The staff must remember that psy¬ 
chological changes can only be pro¬ 
duced when a situation is favorable for 
such a change. It docs not occur just 
because the leader tries to change the 
patient; the leader should do less for the 
patient and have him do more for him¬ 
self and others, ^kills should be devel¬ 
oped at the expense of entertainment, 
if need hc\ Recreation should relieve 
tensions, not intensify them. Often the 
patient who is eager to participate be¬ 
comes excited, while the patient who 
will profit most from participation 
avoids it and is never involved. 

I There should be a periodic evaluation 
of goals and accomplishments. Rigor¬ 
ous examination of the philosophies 
that set the pattern and determine the 
course of recreation service in the NP 
hospital is urgent. 

'A guide book for recreation special¬ 
ists in the psychiatric setting should be 
developed, involving the recreation staff 
in its preparation. This guide should 
be developed over a long period of 
time. Staff must remember, though, that 
plans are subject to change as need 
arises, and should not use the guide 
book as anything more than just that. 
V)ne striking fact emerging from the 
study is that participation is more 
closely related to the athletic interests 
and skills of the staff than to any other 
one factor. Recreation includes many 
activity areas; in fact, one could con¬ 
cede that recreation is as broad as an 
individual. Therefore, it is the respon¬ 
sibility of the recreation staff to de¬ 
velop a program based, not on their 
own interests, or what they believe to 
be good, positive, or preferential recre¬ 
ation activity, but rather on the basis of 
what is right for the individual. 

% Many recreation personnel have with¬ 
in their own hospital the facilities and 
staff for conducting a research program. 
There should be more of it, not only 
for the development of the profession 
of recreation, but for the provision of 
effective patient care. We cannot know 
how effective, until we try to evaluate it 
and conduct definite research. ■ 
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sound 
at low cost 


R-1GCV 


NEWCOMB VARIABLE SPEED 

Exclusive Newcomb design gives 
dependable continuously variable 
control at all 3 speeds. 


N EWC OMB 

Audio Products Co., Dept. Z-12 

6824 Lexington Av., Hollywood 38, Calif. 

□ Send free catalog of Newcomb 
portable sound equipment. 

□ Send name of our nearest 
Newcomb distributor. 

Name------ 

Address . -1- 

City---- 


• transcription player . 

• public address system 

For every sound reproduction 
application in recreation halls, 
gyms, auditoriums, or summer 
camps, the Newcomb R-16CV 
does the job better, yet weighs 
less than 22 pounds. A separate 
microphone and phonograph 
volume control permits mixing 
recorded music with the micro¬ 
phone presentation. Variable 
speed control allows variable 
tempo and pitch (from any basic 
speed setting). A quality heat 
and humidity resistant high 
fidelity ceramic pickup is encased 
in a professional-type tone arm. 
Bala need-design amplifier with 
inverse feedback in combination 
with a fine ten-inch extended 
range speaker give quality you‘d 
never expect at its price. Newcomb 
is the "sound of quality since 
1937 .. recognized by leading 
school authorities from coast 
coast to coast. 


Magazine Articles 


Woman’s Day, December 1937 
How to Build Your Own Aquarium, John 
R. Saunders. 

What is the Use of a Book? William Jay 
Smith. 

The Runaway Angel, Arthur Gordon. 
llow to Mat, Frame and Hang Pictures. 
Collector’s Craft Book #8: Paper Collage: 
Mosaic. 

-, January 1958 

Collector’s Craft Book $9: Hooked Rugs. 

Spouts Illustrated, November 18 , 1957 
10 Secrets of Bowling, Don Carter. 

-, November 25, December 9 and 16, 

1957 

The New Way to Ski (in three parts) with 
Willy Schaeffler and Ezra Bowen. 

The First Lesson: Preseason Exercises. 
Second Lesson: Traverses and Basic Turns. 
Third Lesson: Parallel Turns. 

-—, December 9, 1957 

Art on the Court (Basketball). 

-•, December 23, 1957 

Flip-Top Zoo (Designed by Jerome Kuhl). 

Swimming Pool Age, December 1957 
Success Story of a School-Community Pool. 
Winners, Swimming Pool Age First Annual 
Awards Design Competition. 

Topeka, Kansas: Pool Programming and 
Financial Report, 1957 Swimming Season. 

-, November 1957 

What Kind of Swimming Area Controls 
Govern Your State? Francis W. Beardon. 
Aquatics for the Handicapped (Part II, 
Cerebral Palsied), Barbara Sterling. 

Industrial Sports and Recreation, October 
1957 

Recreation for the Retiring Employee (first 
of three-part series), Tom Arrington. 
Recreation Facilities — Designed or Just 
Built? R. H. Pohndorf. 

Leisure: Its Use and Abuse, Rose Moose. 
Child Study, Fall 1957 

Adult Books for Young Readers. 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

Neighborhood Planning, V. Joseph Kostka, 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg 9, Man¬ 
itoba, Canada. Pp. 157. Paper $4.00. t 

Official Basketball Guide and Official 
Rating Guide for Girls and Women 
(September 1957—September 1958), Cath¬ 
erine Snell, Editor. American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Rec¬ 



Wear Your Golden Age Club Pin With 
Pride Wherever You May Go 

Designed by representatives 
of over 100 Golden Age clubs 
and used nationally. 

Gold colored metal with 
evergreen tree in jewelers’ 
enamel. Symbolic of longlife, 
strength and perseverance. 
The words LOVE, PLAY, LEARN, SERVE 
(greatest values of club membership) en¬ 
ameled in black. The border is a laurel 
wreath for honor. Safety catch. 

Avsilsble Only to Authentic Clubs. 

50c each, minimum order 10 pins. 

James Spencer & Co. dLh pl s *"o. 


EXACT SIZE 


reation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash 
ington 6. Pp. 160. Paper $.75. 

Official Basketball Rules for Girls am 
Women (Reprint). American Associatior 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recre 
ation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash 
ington 6. Pp. 160. $.25. 

Oil Painting, Stephen Bone. D. Van No- 
trand Company, 120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey. Pp. 85. $4.75. 

Oil Painting is Fun, Alois Fabry. Studio 
Crowell, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
Pp. 95. $2.95. 

Older People and the Industrial Com mo 
nity. National Social Welfare Assembly 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17. Pp. 60 
Paper $1.00. 

One Man’s Philosophy (Fourth Printing- 
Revised), Frederick W. Lewis. America: 
Book-Stratford Press, 75 Varick Street, Nev 
York 3. Pp. 145. $2.00. 

Outboard Handling. Outboard Boating Clui 
of America, 307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1. Pp. 29. Free. 

Outdoor Education for American Youth 
American Association for Health, Physi 
cal Education, and Recreation, 1201 Six 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6. Pf 
150. $2.50. 

The Outdoor Swimming Pool (A study re 
port). Conference for National Cooperatio. 
in Aquatics, Department of Physical Educg 
tion, Temple University, Philadelphia 21 
Pp. 42. Paper $1.00. 

Pacific Coastal Wildlife Region, Thi 
Charles Yocom and Ray Dasmann, Nf 
turegraph Company, San Martin, California 
Pp. 109. Paper $2.00, cloth $3.00. 

Paper Arts and Crafts. Dennison Mam 
facturing Company, Framingham, Mass: 
chusetts. Pp. 36. $.50. 

Planning and Producing the Musica 
Show, Lehman Engel. Crown Publisher 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 15" 
$3.00. 

Professional Preparation of Recreatio 
Personnel. American Association f< 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washin 
ton 6. Pp. 48. Paper $1.00. 

Public Library Services for Childre 
UNESCO Public Library Manuals 9 
Lionel R. McColvin. Columbia Universi 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. F 
103. Paper $1.50. 

Recreational Games and Sports 1957-196 
Pauline des Granges, Editor. A meric? 
Association for Health, Physical Educ 
tion, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Stre« 
N.W., Washington 6. Pp. 64. Paper $.75. 

Rules and Regulations for “Pop Warne 
Safety-First Football for Boys. Insv 
ance Workers of America, 301 Portia 1 
Building, Washington 5. Pp. 20. Free. 


Free to WRITER: 

seeking a book publishe 

Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and pror^ion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. R2 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., n.y. 

Recrevti? 
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W afe Hunting and Shooting. William Gun 
Sight Company, Davison, Michigan. Pp. 24. 
$.15. 

an Francisco’s Fisherman’s Wharf, Henry 
Evans. Porpoise Bookshop, 308 Clement 
Street, San Francisco 18. Pp. 32. $.25. 

hootinc’s Fun for Everyone. Sportsmen’s 
Service Bureau, 250 East 43rd Street, New 
York 17. Pp. 8. Free. 

ilk Screen Printinc (Second Edition), 
James Eisenbcrg and Francis J. Kafka. Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, Bloomington, Illi¬ 
nois. Pp. 91. Paper $1.50. 

VI Olympic Games, Dr. Ferenc Mezo, Edi¬ 
tor. Sportshelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New 
York 33. Pp. 31. $.50. 

ftball Story, The, Morris A. Bealle. 
Sportshelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New York 
33. Pp. 264. $4.00. 

uare Dancing (A history), S. Foster 
Damon. Barrc Gazette, Barre, Massachu¬ 
setts. Pp. 54. $3.25. 

'Taging Successful Tournaments, E. Doug¬ 
las Boyden and Roger G. Burton. Asso¬ 
ciation Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 
Pp. 171. Paper $4.75. 

tavdards for Girl Scout Camping. Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 Third Avenue, 
New York 22. Pp. 29. $.30. 

ory-Tellinc for You, Ruby Ethel Cundiff 
and Barbara Webh. Antioch Press, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Pp. 103. Paper $1.00; 
cloth $2.00. 

alkinc Turtle and Other Ozark Folk 
Tales, The, Vance Randolph. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27. Pp. 226. $4.00. 

eachers Guide to Physical Education for 
Girls in IIich School, Genevieve Dexter, 
Editor. Bureau of Textbooks and Publica¬ 
tions, California State Department of Edu¬ 
cation, Sacramento 14. Pp. 329. $2.50 

($.10 tax on California orders.) 

echniques of Judo, The, Sinzo Takagaki 
and Harold E. Sharp. Charles E. Tuttle, 
Rutland, Vermont. Pp. 143. $3.75. 

hat Revolutionary—Christ, Allan Knight 
Chalmers. Charles Scrihncr’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. Pp. 152. $2.95. 

he Behavioral Scientists and Research in 
the Health Field (Research Series 1), 
Odin W. Anderson and Milvoy Seacat. 
Health Information Foundation, New York 
City. Pp. 15. Free. 

he Boys’ Book of Macic. Roy Publishers, 
30 East 74th Street, New York 21. Pp. 192. 
$2.75. 

he Complete Family Fun Book, Phyllis 
Corf and Edith Young. Random House, 
457 Madison Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 
142. $2.95. 

hfiiE Good Citizen in the Good Society, 
Benson Y. Landis, Editor. National Con¬ 
ference of Christians and Jews, 43 West 
57th Street, New York 19. Pp. 69. $.25. 


ICE WHEN YOU WANT IT 

with 

BELTEMP 

artificial ice skating rinks by 

BELTZ ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 
11021 Whittier Avenue 
I Detroit 24 # Michigan. VEnice 9-1811 
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The New Frontiers of Aging, Wilma Don¬ 
ahue and Clark Tibbitts, Editors. Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. Pp. 209. 

$5.00. 

The Outdoor Schoolroom for Outdoor 
Livinc, William G. (Cap’ll Bill) Vinal. 

William G. Vinal, R.F.D. #2, Vinehall, 

Grove Street, Norwcll, Massachusetts. Pp. 

69. Paper $1.00. 

The Outside Cat, Jane Thayer. William Mor¬ 
row, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Un¬ 
paged. $2.95. 

The Patent Leather Thumping Shoes, Lu¬ 
cille L. Hooper. Caxton Printers, Caldwell, 

Idaho. Pp. 220. $3.50. 

The Prorlem Boy, Ben Solomon. Oceana 
Publication, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York 
3. Pp. 96. Paper $1.50; cloth $2.50. 

RONALD BOOKS-ALL NEW!- 

Active Games and Contests 

By Richard J. Donnelly, University of Minnesota; 

William G. Helms and Elmer D. Mitchell 
—both University of Michigan 

2nd Edition. Ready February . Offering the most complete collec¬ 
tion of active games available today, this new volume is an invaluable 
book for all engaged in any form of recreational work, whether 
it be teaching, therapy, or counseling. All types of play activities are 
discussed and selections are offered to fit almost any occasion. A sys¬ 
tematic classification procedure is used in assembling the two thousand- 
odd games and contests to help the leader locate appropriate activities 
readily. 

Games with similar characteristics are grouped together. The con¬ 
tests and games are designated for age use in a general rather than 
speeifie manner, since age likings and the descriptions indicate the 
essentia! supplies or equipment needed and tell whether a particular 
activity is appropriate for a playground, gymnasium, or schoolroom. 

91 illstables . 630 pp. $5.50 

INTRAMURAL and RECREATIONAL SPORTS 

For High School and College 

By Norma M. Leavitt, University of Florida ; 
and Hartley D. Price, Florida Sfafe University 

2nd Edition. Ready Jan. 31. For planning and conducting a pro¬ 
gram of intramurals in High schools and colleges. Explains the duties 
of administrative personnel; tournament organization; point systems; 
ete. Shows how to prepare an intramural handbook usable in forming 
a recreation association. 45 charts and record forms. 334 pp. $4. 

SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 

By Fern Yates, Barnard College , Columbia University; 
and Theresa W. Anderson, North High School, 

Des Moines, Iowa 

2nd Edition. Ready February. Fully covers technique of synchro¬ 
nization for teaching swimming fundamentals, creating water compo¬ 
sitions for programs, pageants, and competitions. Valuable informa¬ 
tion on costumes, properties, lighting, staging, musical effects, ete. 
Variations in the standard strokes and 87 special stunts are illustrated 
by underwater and surface photograph sequences. 350 ills 6*/> x 10 

S4.50 

Order Your Books From; 


Things for Boys and Girls to Make, Wil¬ 
liam J. Hennessey. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York 16. Pp. 117. 
$2.50. 

Stage Tricks and Hollywood Exercises, 
Nelson Hall. Exposition Press, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 128. $3.00. 

Tumble Trouble, Bernard Seeman. Birk and 
Company, 22 East 60th Street, New York 
22. Unpaged. $.15. 


CHAMPION 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

“SCALED TO CHILD SIZE” 

FREE LITERATURE 
GYM — PLAYGROUND — POOL 

Highland Park, III. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 

• * 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Covering the Leisure-time Field 


Public Recreation and Parks 
in California 

State of California Recreation Com¬ 
mission. Documents Section, State 
Printing Office, Sacramento 14, Cali¬ 
fornia. Pp. 74. $.50. 

The first of this publication’s two 
parts deals with major functions and 
current practices of public recreation 
and park agencies. Topics include 
the responsibilities for administration, 
areas and facilities, personnel, activity 
programs, findings, evaluation, plan¬ 
ning, and community cooperation. In 
brief, concise form, the important as¬ 
pects of these various functions are set 
forth clearly and effectively. 

The second section is devoted to ac¬ 
tual and proposed ordinances, charter 
statements, intergovernment agree¬ 
ments, budget outlines, and appraisal 
forms. Although they relate primarily 
to the situation in localities in Califor¬ 
nia, they contain valuable suggestions 
for any community. 

Teach Yourself fo Relax 

Josephine L. Rathbone, Ph.D. Pren¬ 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. Pp. 216. $4.95. 

Are you “worn to a frazzle,” or are 
you wondering what in the world is the 
matter with you? If so, this is the book 
for you. Dr. Rathbone offers many 
practical answers to the nervous tension 
and fatigue constantly besetting man¬ 
kind in today’s chaotic world of ex¬ 
perimentation and uncertainty. After 
all, conservation of human resources 
is a must! 

Recreation leaders will be especially 
interested in what she has to say about 
play and other related things, such as 
laughter, enjoyment of beauty, and the 
out-of-doors. In stating that play brings 
release from tension, she observes, 
"‘Real refreshment may be had through 
play, because in true play one cannot 
take oneself too seriously.” (This could 
well form the basis for a definition of 
play.) She goes on to say that partici¬ 
pating in an activity with a grim de¬ 
termination to win is not play; and that 
“in lesiure time adults need to take the 
edge off their strivings, not add to 
them.” 

Dr, Rathbone has been an instructor 


of physical education at Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, for many 
years, and is a recognized authority on 
the subject of relaxation. She has writ¬ 
ten for many magazines, appeared on 
radio programs, and you have prob¬ 
ably seen her on television. 

LET’S DO MORE ARTWORK! 

The following three books are for 
beginners. Let’s get out the pencils and 
paint pots and have some fun indoors 
before February and March are over. 
Perhaps we will become good enough 
to take our equipment with us when we 
move outdoors in the spring. 

Sketching & Fainting Indoors, Percy V. 
Bradshaw & Rowland Hilder. Studio- 
Crowell, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 96. $6.00. 

This book began on a winter’s after¬ 
noon indoors and is based on the idea 
of using your home as a sketching 
ground, with the hope of encouraging 
year-round art activity. The text is en¬ 
tertaining reading, even if you don’t 
think you want to engage actively in 
these arts. You will eventually want to, 
though, because the authors lead you 
on gently toward that end, until sud¬ 
denly you find yourself trying your 
hand at silhouetting objects by the use 
of light and shadow, for instance. 

A few of the chapters carry such titles 
as Around the House, Bring Your Land¬ 
scapes Indoors, The Human Angle, 
Build Your Own Landscapes, and My 
Materials. The sketches and paintings 
used as illustrations are fascinating. 

Oil Painting Is Fun, Alois Fabry, Stu- 
dio-Crowell, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 95. $2.95. 

Another effective and reasonably 
priced art book, this carries one of the 
best chapters on color mixing that we 
have seen. Slanted especially for peo¬ 
ple who want to paint but don’t know 
how to get started and for the countless 
Sunday painters of all ages the hook’s 
content is presented clearly and simply. 
Illustrations are in black and white, 
with the exception of a colorful and ef¬ 
fective color-mixing plate in the center 
of the book. Mr. Fabry is a successful 
artist, illustrator, and teacher of draw¬ 
ing and painting to both adults and 
children. 
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Course in Making Mosaics, Joseph L. 
Young. Reinhold Publishing, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 60. $3.50. 

In this age of automation, when even 
the assembly line gives way to the ma¬ 
chine, people increasingly feel the de¬ 
sire to do something creative with their 
hands. Since this is usually denied them 
in their work, they turn to crafts during 
their leisure, and art becomes the by¬ 
product of the machine. 

One of the most popular present-day * 
craft forms is making things with mo¬ 
saics. Even school children are doing 
it, and the mosaics themselves range 
from paper through natural rocks and 
pebbles to richly colored glass, ceramic 
tiles, and semi-precious stones. 

Those who take this activity seriously 
and practice it as an art, make their 
own mosaics from a variety of materi¬ 
als, working out beautiful and original 
designs. Mr. Young’s book is rich in 
ideas for these people. It includes the 
“how-to” for doing wall panels, family 
projects, mosaic techniques combined 
with wood carving, and sculpture. Al¬ 
though information on ways for begin¬ 
ners’ work is included, this book 
should be especially" helpful for more 
advanced art groups. 
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Recreation Leadership Training Courses 


Ruth G. Ehlers 

Social Recreation 


Anne Livingston 

Social Recreation 


Grace Walker 

Creative Recreation 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 

and 

Local Recreation Agencies 

February, March, April, 1958 


Newark, Delaware 
February 3-6 

Lawrence, Massachusetts 
February 11-14 

Burlington, North Carolina 
February 24-27 

Gjreenville, North Carolina 
Ml rich 3-6 

V 

Cicero, Illinois 
February-3-6 

Gastonia, North Carolina 
February 10-13 

• 

Salisbury, North Carolina 
February 17-20 

Ames, Iowa 
March 3-6 

Natural Bridge, Virginia 
March 20-21 

Topeka, Kansas 
February 3-7 


Wayne Bath, Acting 4-H Club Leader, Extension Service, University 
of Delaware 

Miss Evelyn Stftlts, Executive Director, YWCA 


M iss Virginia Gregory, North Carolina Recreation Commission, 
Raleigh 


William C. Kouus, Cicero Youth Commission 


Miss Virginia Gregory, North Carolina Recreation Commission, 
> Raleigh 


Miss Helen Tucker, Ag Annex, Iowa State College 


Dr. Harold K. Jack, Supervisor, HPES&R, State Board of Education, 
Richmond 16 

Miss Romana Hood, Executive Secretary, Council of Social Agencies 


Mi ss Helen M. Dauncey will be conducting social recreation courses at the following Air Force Bases: February 3-6, Amarillo Air 
Force Base, Amarillo, Texas, (for further details, communicate with the Air Force Regional Representative, Ray Morrison, 248 Casa 
Blanca, Fort Worth 7, Texas) ; February 10-13, Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado; February 24-27, Warren Air Force Base, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming; March 3-6, Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Illinois; March 10-13, Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois, 
(for further details, communicate with the Air Force Regional Representative, Howard Beresford, 3055 Bellaire, Denver, Colorado). 

Mr. Frank A. Staples will be at the following Air Force Bases conducting two-week arts and crafts courses: February 3-13, Amarillo 
Air Force Base, Amarillo, Texas; February 17-28, Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas; March 3-13, Sheppard Air Force 
Base, Wichita Falls, Texas, (for further details, communicate with the Air Force Regional Representative, Ray Morrison, 248 Casa 
Blanca, Fort Worth 7, Texas); March 17-27, Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mississippi, (for further details, communicate with the 
Air Force Regional Representative, Wayne Shields, USAF Office of Community Services, University of Georgia, Athens). 


Attendance at training courses conducted by the National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location, contents of the course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsor of the course 
as listed above. 
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NRA 1958 DISTRICT CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 

District 

Location 

Dates 

California State & Pacific 
Southwest 

Civic Auditorium, Fresno, California 

February 16-19 

Middle Atlantic 

The Inn, Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania 

March 19-21 

Southwest 

Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas 

March 19-22 

Southeast 

Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston, South Carolina 

March 20-22 

Great Lakes 

Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

March 24-26 

Midwest 

Jay Hawk Hotel, Topeka, Kansas 
(Meetings in Municipal Auditorium) 

April 8*11 

Pacipic Northwest 

Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon 

April 7-9 

Southern 

Cumberland Falls State Park, Kentucky 

April 14-16 

New England 

Norwich Inn, Norwich, Connecticut 

May 18-21 
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they All can have Active fun in your gym 


Roller skating is more fun than a barrel of monkeys, and it 
entertains and exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
Little equipment is needed, little supervision is necessary. 

That’s why more and more schools are making roller skating a definite 
part of their physical education and recreation programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PL ASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plostic wheels outweor others ond 
ore guoranteed not to mar or scrotch the floors. "Chicogo 1 * 
has a skote designed for ony type of floor surfoce or finish. 
Write fodoy for free detoils on roller skoting progroms ond 
skoting equipment. 




Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4490-B W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, III. 
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\ Special attention will be focused 
on the place of books in our “expanding 
leisure time” this year, with the first 
National Library Week campaign 
launched this spring (March 16-22) 
and the 40th anniversary of Children’s 
Book Week to be observed in the fall 
(November 2-8), according to Lucy 
Tompkins of the Children’s Book Coun¬ 
cil. She says, “Results of a Gallup Poll 
released three years ago showed that as 
a nation we read alarmingly little, far 
less than many other countries of simi¬ 
lar literacy. But, while there are no re¬ 
cent statistics, reports from various 
quarters indicate that a ‘reading revo¬ 
lution’ is taking place, that increasingly 
nonreaders are discovering that . . . 
reading is one of the most rewarding 
leisure-time activities ever invented. 
Still we have a long way to go, and it’s 
urgent that we get there. 


“The reading habit best begins in 
childhood . . . and recreation leaders 
and volunteer committees can do much 
to introduce children and young peo¬ 
ple in their communities to books, not 
only directly, but by enlisting the inter¬ 
est and support of adult groups.” 

^ Recreation Magazine Bibliogra¬ 
phies: All single bibliographies have 
been available free, up to January 1, 
1958. We are reminding readers, how¬ 
ever, that each bibliography running 
over five pages in length, now carries 
a small charge (see Recreation, Sep¬ 
tember, 1957). Therefore, the follow¬ 
ing are now fifteen cents each: 

Areas, Facilities, Equipment 
Aspects of Administration 
Cooperation in Community Recreation 
Planning 
Personnel 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted_ $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to : 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Counselors: Southern 

Michigan co-ed private 
camp. AD specialties and 
cabin counselors. Oppor¬ 
tunity for advancement. Ex¬ 
cellent salary for teachers. 
Write: Lake of the Woods 
Camp, 8001 Dorchester, 
Chicago. 


Camp Counselors. Boys’ 
camps in Maine. July & 
August; liberal salary & 
living. State quaDfications, 
experience: Kennebec 
Camps, Jefferson Building, 
1015 Chestnut St., Phila. 7, 
Pa. 


Re creation Supervisor 
(Arts & Crafts). $5322 to 
$6762 annually. Female, 
age 21-35. Must have de¬ 
gree in occupational or rec¬ 
reational therapy with an 


emphasis on arts and crafts, 
and music plus one year of 
full-time paid experience 
within last five years. Posi¬ 
tion in training school for 
mentally deficient children. 
For information write : 
Wayne County Civil Serv¬ 
ice Commission, 628 City- 
County Bldg., Detroit 26, 
Michigan. 


Wanted: Pool Manager 
Large private swimming 
and playground club i n 
Alexandria, Va., desires 
year-round Playground 
Manager, experienced i n 
pool management and oper¬ 
ation, as well as in recre¬ 
ation programs for children 
to the age of 13. This is an 
attractive opportunity for a 
properly quaDfied person. 
Send resume and photo¬ 
graph. Warwick Club, 923 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Recreation Supervisor 
(Male), graduate, major 
in recreation or allied 
fields, with either full- or 
part-time experience. $358 
—$395. Apply to Donald 
G. Renner, Recreation Di¬ 
rector, 1821 - 6th Street, 
Sanger, California. 


Recreation Therapists 
for California State Hospi¬ 
tals in several locations. 
Positions open to college 
graduates with major in 
Recreation or Therapy and 
supervised field work. 
Monthly salary starts at 
$376; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities in expanding re¬ 
habilitation program t o 
$644. Liberal employee 
benefits. Write Medical Re¬ 
cruitment Unit, State Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento, Calif- 
nia. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 


Recreation Research 

Arts and Crafts in the Recreation Program 

History of the Recreation Movement 

Recreation Philosophy and Theory 

Program Planning 

Recreation for Children 

Sports in the Recreation Program 

The collected set of forty-three bibli¬ 
ographies, in that many categories, is 
available from the Association for 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Incidentally, this set cannot be added 
to and increased in size another year, 
in its present mimeographed form. 
Shall it be published as a booklet or 
dropped? If this service is valuable to 
you, will you write to us and help save 
it? We need to hear from you. 

^ Reprinted in pamphlet form: an 
article from September, 1957, issue of 
Fortune, “Are Cities Un-American?” 
by William H. Whyte, Jr. “Clearly the 
norm of American aspiration is now in 
suburbia,” writes Mr. Whyte. “Here 
is the place to enjoy the new leisure, 
and as more people make more money 
and spend less time making it, the mid¬ 
dle-class identification with suburbia 
will be made more compelling yet. The 
momentum would seem irresistible.” 
He goes on to warn that the success 
suburbia has achieved in attracting 
residents may prove its undoing, for as 
it expands, it will no longer be in the 
country. He says, “The nice plans for 
parks and playgrounds seem to get lost; 
there is already a marked shortage of 
recreation areas. In the New York 
metropolis there is such a shortage that 
the older suburbs are taking police ac¬ 
tion to keep residents of other commu¬ 
nities from using their playgrounds and 
their public golf courses. The city, in 
short, has a tremendous opportunity.” 
Copies available from: The Editors, 
Fortune , 9 Rockefeller Center, New 
York City 20, in amounts of from one 
to twenty—free; from twenty up—ten 
cents each. 

y A RECREATION GRADUATE FELLOW¬ 
SHIP of $800 is available at Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, Missis¬ 
sippi, and is open to men and women. 
Anybody interested? Address: Station 
A, Box 222, Hattiesburg. 

i 

i 

y We take pleasure in announcing 
a new streamlined edition of George 
Butler’s Recreation Areas , just off 
press. The book, published by Ronald 
Press, 15 East 26th Street, New York 
City 10, will be reviewed next month. 
Retailing at $6.00, it is available from 
the NRA Recreation Book Center at 8 
West Eighth Street, with the usual dis¬ 
count for NRA members. 
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Recreation, with its abundance of ideas for the 
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Joseph Lee 


Hot 

in 

the 

Manner 


In a 1928 letter to 
The Boston Herald, 

Mr. Lee strikes a pre¬ 
liminary blow in line 
ivith todays movement 
to ‘'Keep America 
Beautiful ” 


I T IS A pity that House Bill 319, giving a state commission power to regulate the use of 
land along the state highways in such a way as to save the beauty of the scenery, has 
not been passed. It has, however, been referred to the next general court, and the fight to 
preserve one of the essential values for the creation of which these great thoroughfares 
were huilt will not be given up. 

Of the necessity for some such measure there can hardly be a question. Any one 
who has recently driven along the Mohawk Trail, or almost any of the other state roads 
through some of our most beautiful scenery, can testify that the most vivid impression 
brought back from such a trip is of an endless procession of filling stations, hot dog 
stands, and other objects which have not hitherto been classed as beautiful. 

And these embellishments are not merely, in their kind, additions to the scenery. 
They have, psychologically speaking, become the whole of it. The skill with which they 
have been planned to seize in every instance the very eye and focus of the view, the 
point at which the traveler is forced to look, and from that vantage ground to shriek 
their wares—each enfevered canine joining the pack in full cry upon the senses of the 
traveler—constitutes a very miracle in advertising. The effect is as though, in a public 
art museum, some similar genius had affixed a scarlet sticker upon the face of every 
portrait—Titian’s “Man with the Glove,” for instance, or the u Mona Lisa.” The result 
thus reached is not confined to any merely momentary impression. It carries over. The 
music of one pack has not ceased to echo in the patient’s system before another opens. 

Not that hot-dog stands or the other kind of filling station should be abolished. 
There must be places of refection for man and for machine. The farmers also should 
have a chance to dispose of that wealth of produce not only in fruit and vegetables and 
balsam pillows, but in old furniture and braided rugs, of which the soil along state 
highways becomes so miraculously prolific. Personally, I would go even further. 1 
believe there should be somewhere in our state an advertisers’ paradise—a Dogs’ High¬ 
way, perhaps—to which anybody who liked that sort of thing might repair and sup his 
fill of it. Going to the dogs is indeed an established tendency of human nature, and 
should he recognized in any well-rounded scheme of public recreation. 

Along our beautiful state highways the commercial features should be confined to 
those points at which they will not destroy the natural scenery. Hot dogs and scenery 
supply two forms of enjoyment which, like a steam siren and a symphony concert, should 
not be mixed. 

And there is another thing. The bill was right in giving this power of regulation to 
the state. I am myself a firm believer in decentralization—leaving each function of 
government in the hands of the smallest unit that can deal with it, at the sacrifice of 
uniformity, even of something in effectiveness. But in the present instance a divided 
jurisdiction will sacrifice the end in view. Nature cannot advantageously be taken in 
small doses. Reverie: one, two, three, four, crash!—is not her tempo. To permit the 
scenery along a great stretch of public highway to be desecrated at one point is to mar 1 
the whole effect. As in a river, a single pollution is enough. 

It is not the shock alone that devastates. The expectation of it at uncertain intervals 
is almost worse. It is like the time between jabs when you are at the dentist’s, or like 
the experience of the nervous man who heard a stranger overhead drop one boot on the 
floor and then, when lie had waited an hour listening for the expected repetition, called: 
“W hy in hell don't you drop the other boot?” 

Impairment of the scenic beauty along the great entrances to Massachusetts may 
for a time be good advertising for the few, but is destructive of the general interest. 
People come here from other sections of the country not for a continuation of the same 
road they have traveled for a thousand miles but to look on something different. To 
disappoint this expectation at the very threshold is measurably to lose their custom. 

The slate’s participation in the protection of the scenery of the state highways is. 
like its participation in their construction, a service to both state and local interests. ■ 

Everyone in the recreation field knows Joseph Lee, dearly beloved “father of our play - 
grounds ” and early president of the National Recreation Association . 
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. ASSOCIATES 

Freeport, N. Y. 
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Records for 

SQUARE DANCES 
COUPLE DANCES 
AND MIXERS 

MARCHES 

calisthenics 

MUSIC FOR ROPE SKIPPING 

ball bouncing 

with written instructions 

Rhythms 
Dances 

Singing Dames 
Play Party 
Dames 

CHILDREN 

pre-kindergarten 
through 3rd grade 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
BOX 644, FREEPORT, N. Y. 
Nome__ 


.Stole. 
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"Let s Have A Picnic” 

The Neiv Complete 

PICNIC MANUAL 

Contains 84 suggested games , 
planning charts , sites, themes, 
finances, publicity, etc . 

Profitably used by hundreds of industrial, 
city, school, ond other recreation leaders. 



POSTPAID 


Cull! 


W to TE ORGANIZATION SERVICES INC., 10200 Grand River Ave., Detroit 4, Micb. 

iiMnmmM 



Ask any kid who’s tried it. The Trampoline is fun. 

Always the favorite recreation at parks, classes or playtime. 
And its such a good all-around conditioner. 

Is the Trampoline part of your recreation program? 



IT ISN’T A TRAMPOLINE® 


®R*0. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 200 A Avenue NW, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.SA. 
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at last a way to 



STOP IMPACT INJURI 




GYM MATS 


only PECSOLITE has 
10 TIMES GREATER SHOCK ABSORPTION 
... LOWEST RATE OF REBOUND 

A new development in gymnasium 
protection, Pecsolite provides un¬ 
equalled safety . . . actual tests 
showing that Pecsolite absorbs 10 
times more shock than ordinary 
mats . . . couples this superior 
shock absorption with a much 
lower rate of rebound to completely 
cushion impact and lessen shock 
and injury. 



• 10 Times Greater Shock Absorption 

• Lowest Rate of Rebound 

• Size No Problem: mats available In any 
length, any width to 36" 

• Easy to Combine: transparent tape holds 
smaller mats together... allows for any 
combination 

• Stores Compactly: takes up half the space 
of conventional mats 


• No “Elephant Creases” When Rolled Up 

• Durable: new coating formula provides sur¬ 
face strength of 2400 P.S.L 

• Sanitary: moisture resistance prevents 
transfer of infection 

• Completely Odorless 

• Easy Maintenance: wipe of a rag and mat 
Is clean 


See Your Pecsolite Dealer now, or write for brochure and prices to: 



EQUIPMENT CO. Third and Market Sts. Sunbury , Pa- 





for Mental Health 

* 


Watch for April TZecneatayn 

Special Playground issue. 


SQUARE DANCE? 

FOLK DANCE? 

RECORDS - BOOKS - SUPPLIES 

Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 

No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock of 
all labels in the field. 

Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 

AMERICAN SQUARES 

The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 

1159 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


Letters 


International Festival 

Sirs: 

When the 1957 Llangollen Interna¬ 
tional Musical Eisteddfod* was in ses¬ 
sion (July 9-14), folk dancing, folk 
singing and instrumental folk music 
rang throughout Welsh hills and dales. 

There for only one day, I observed 
fifty-nine folk-dance and folk-song 
groups from about twenty-three coun¬ 
tries. Each group, dressed in national 
costume, performed native dances from 
its country. 

It w T as a shocking blow to find no 
USA group among them. There wasn’t 
a single American group entered in the 
dance competition. With all the Amer¬ 
ican square-dance groups in Europe, 
this seems regrettable. Only one group 
from America was listed in the entire 
agenda. 

The Welsh people with whom I spoke 
were pleased that Americans were in¬ 
terested in their eisteddfod, but they 
were sorry so few were competing. 
Those desiring information should for¬ 
ward their request to: Llangollen Inter¬ 
national Musical Eisteddfod, Eistedd¬ 
fod Office. Llangollen, North Wales 
(Gt. Britain). 

Among other things, participating 
would be an excellent opportunity to 
develop international relations. Euro¬ 
pean armed forces and other American 
square-dance groups in Europe should 
endeavor to send competitors. 

The 1957 festival, like the previous 
ones, convened at Llangollen, Wales. 
Llangollen, a quiet, rivered valley com¬ 
munity with 3,000 inhabitants, emerg¬ 
ing like another Brigadoon , teemed 
with song, excitement, fun and folklore 
talk. Approximately 120,000 people 
converged on the small town. Every 
inch of space was utilized. 

Competitors from twenty-seven coun¬ 
tries attended this eleventh annual 
gathering: England, Finland, Rumania, 
Spain and Yugoslovia were but a few 
of the countries represented. Competi¬ 
tors and spectators alike joined in a 
spirit of international unity; the best 
in folk dancing, folk music and folk 
singing was presented. 

Competition was divided into four 
main sections; choral, open solo, youth 
choirs and solo and folk song and 
dance. TV and newspapers gave the 
eisteddfod extensive coverage. 

*An annual congress of bards, minstrels, and 
literati of Wales, dating from the 12th century. 
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Letters 


cont. 


An amazing feature about this proud 
international festival is that it is the 
work of volunteer efforts from such a 
small community. 

John K. Trent, Lt. ( j.g .), Hq. 
USEUCOM (Comm Center), Paris, 
APO #128, New York, New York . 

Another Side of the Coin 

Sirs: 

The Recreation Magazine of Janu¬ 
ary, 1958 again includes many splendid 
articles. I should like to make some 
points regarding the important article, 
“The Need for a Recreation Minor,” by 
my good friend Henry 0. Dresser of 
Louisiana State University. Dr. Dres¬ 
ser’s statements need to be considered 
by all of us. There are, however, some 
other points of view that should also 
be brought out. 

Majors in music, fine arts, and the 
theater arts are difficult to interest in 
summer recreation employment when 
they can* find more remunerative sum¬ 
mer work in their own fields. We find 
at the University of Minnesota that 
since our minor in recreation was in¬ 
stituted in 1941 most of our minors 
have come from the field of elementary 
education. Most of these students al¬ 
ready have taken certain skills impor¬ 
tant in recreation. Addition of a minor 
in recreation provides such students 
with a means for summer recreation 
jobs. Such students are not as likely to 
find employment in their major fields, 
as are those in fine arts, music, and 
theater arts. The elementary education 
teachers are also more numerous. Ad¬ 
mittedly this is not the entire answer 
to recreation’s needs. For example the 
elementary education major often can¬ 
not be too helpful in the area of adult 
recreation interests. 

Since inauguration of the recreation 
major at the University of Minnesota 
twenty years ago (fall of 1938) we have 
found that part of the answer to the 
need for specialists is to develop our 
own by seeking out recreation students 
who have interests in skills in the area 
of the specialties as well as the general 
area of recreation. 

The need for more recreation per¬ 
sonnel is the same as the need for per¬ 
sonnel in education, science, and other 
fields. It is apparent that recreation 
will be short of personnel for some 
years to come. Nevertheless, we must 
continue to do everything we can to 
increase the supply of professional rec¬ 
reation personnel. 

G. B. Fitzgerald, Director of Rec¬ 
reation Training, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 

(cont. on p. 73) 
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Editorially Speaking 



The Canoe—Olil and New 

Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley by the river , 

In the bosom of the forest; 

And the forest's life was in it, 

All its mystery and its magic , 

All the lightness of the birch tree , 

All the toughness of the cedar , 

All the larch's supple sinews; 

And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn , 

Like a yellow water-lily. 

Thus Longfellow describes, in The 
Song of Hiawatha , the wondrous eraft 
of the North American Indians. So well 
did they use the products of the forest 
to fashion these birch-bark eanoes, that 
today their counterparts in canvas or 
aluminum still reign supreme as crafts 
for use in the lakes and streams of our 
country. 

The canoe is a symbol of the Ameri¬ 
can Indian’s best artistic achievements. 
It is a superb example of his ability to 
mold the products of nature through 
simple but skillful craftsmanship into 
an efficient tool for human use. The 
modern eanoe, for its size, is one of the 
safest of water crafts. For its weight, 
it has greater carrying capacity than 
almost anything else that floats. It is 
handy to move about and maneuver in 


many kinds of water, rough or ealm. 

The eanoe is an excellent craft for 
the vacationist. With it he ean relive 
the days of the voyageur and the fur 
brigade. He can choose his craft and 
his waters to fit his skill and ambition. 
He ean paddle, row, sail, or motor in 
this most versatile of crafts. Still, as 
in days of yore, the eanoe demands a 
master and will repond to skillful hands 
like few other crafts. 

Some people are afraid of canoes. 
The same people might well be afraid 
of an automobile if they tried to drive 
in city traffic with no knowledge of how 
to drive. Using a eanoe in water, a 
cartridge in a rifle, and gasoline in an 
automobile, all require propriety, good 
judgment, and training. 

A great burst of interest in canoeing 
has come about with the advent of light 
metal eanoes. These corrosion-resistant, 
rugged crafts are formed from sheets 
of metal and braced with extruded metal 
frames. This is a matter of great im¬ 
portance to the recreationist because 
with exacting care and periodic main¬ 
tenance, the great bugaboo of canoeing 
as a sport has now been greatly sim¬ 
plified.—Arthur T. Wilcox, Conserva¬ 
tion Bulletin , Michigan State Univer¬ 
sity, East Lansing. 

* * * 

Canoeing in Camps. The managing of 
a canoe is taught to our young wliere- 
ever possible in the organized camping 
set-up of today. From it, young people 
learn much more than just eanoesman- 
ship, although the camp reward for the 
latter is often exciting. Many times, in 
fact, it is an overnight eanoe trip— 
which includes an evening around the 
campfire, sleeping under the stars after 
a long day at the paddle and, adventure . 

Campers learn what it is like to slip 
quietly under the trees along a dream¬ 
ing shore, to explore new territory, steal 
up on wildlife, unheard and unseen. 
They experience the restfulness of drift¬ 
ing silently, listening to the lapping of 
the water. These are special pleasures 
of the true eanoers, campers, and woods¬ 
men. 

There are races, too, and pageants 
with eanoes, and picnics on distant 
beaches, but all involve canoeing with 
practiced skill and include the satisfac¬ 
tions of feeling the craft respond to the 
master’s touch. 


Camping Today 

The emphasis of this issue of Recre¬ 
ation is on camping because, on the 
spring fringes of winter, thoughts turn 
to the out-of-doors and plans for sum¬ 
mer. Modern urban life and its pres¬ 
sures stimulate in us more strongly than 
ever, the desire and need to get out 
under the sky, to enjoy open spaces and 
being close to nature, to be revitalized. 
This need is present in children as well 
as in adults. 

There are many kinds of camping 
today—overnight, day camping, trip 
camping—but, whatever type, today’s 
really good eamp is devoted in great 
part to nature, camperaft, the out-of- 
doors, minus all of those things that en- I 
tcrtain us in the eity playgrounds and 
community centers. Authorities now ad¬ 
vocate getting the most out of a true 
camping environment, and leaving the 
city at home. 

Skills necessary for outdoor living 
are stressed, and children are given a 
taste of primitive woodland life. Trail 
making, tracking, and orienteering are 
often a part of this, as are instruction in 
compass and map reading, weather¬ 
station building, outdoor cookery, fire 
building, nature study, and nature 
crafts—or making tilings from natural 
products, as did the Indian. 

Campers learn to see the beauty of a 
sunset, a pine tree against the sky, to 
thrill to the tang of woodsmoke, listen 
to the whippoorwill. And they also learn 
to get along together in a living, learn¬ 
ing. situation. 

With good leadership, eamps ean of¬ 
fer high adventure and many wonders 
to the city child! 


Help Us To See 

0 God of the infinite heavens, and the ma¬ 
jestic sea, God, too, of the snow-crystal and 
the grain of sand, we thank thee that wherever 
we seek thee, thou art to be found. But some¬ 
times when we have lost the sense of thy pres¬ 
ence, we have found it again beside a lake or 
on a mountain top or in the quiet of a forest. 
We thank thee, then, today for the out-of- 
doors and all the beauty and the wonder of 
the universe that thou hast made. Help us to 
use these beauty spots of thine to tune our 
souls to the music of eternity. Amen. 

—Lowell Brestel Hazzard 


Reprinted , with permission , from the Inter¬ 
national Journal of Religious Education, No¬ 
vember 1956. 
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For Board Members 

Sirs: 

Just received the renewal notice for 
five one-year subscriptions to Recrea¬ 
tion Magazine from April, 1958 
through March, 1959, going to my 
board members. The statement will be 
processed in due time and the check 
forwarded. 

Virginia Musselman’s article in the 
January, 1958, Recreation Magazine, 
entitled “\our Office—Its Importance 
To Your Job,” was most informative 
and stimulating. After reading the ar¬ 
ticle I attached a notation to it and had 
everybody in the office read it. In one 
day’s time I noted that a terrific house¬ 
cleaning job had been done and people 
coming into our office have a bright 
smile on their faces. 

TnoMAS W. Lantz, Superintendent 
of Public Recreation, Metropolitan 
Park District of Tacoma, Wash¬ 
ington. 

Space Standards 

Sirs: 

Enjoyed your article on “Our Space 
Standards” in the January issue. Hope 
it may help open the way to cooperative 
conferring by leaders of recreation, 
schools, parks, conservation, forests, 
and others responsible for preserving 
land and water for various community 
purposes. Perhaps we have passed the 
time when national recreation space 
standards are feasible. However, I feel 
that leaders of local and state space 
standards planning could well be 
brought into some sort of loose, co¬ 
operative relationship and not continue 
working entirely separately. 

Dana Caulkins, 263 West Center 
Street, Covina, California. 

Highway Billboards 

Sirs: 

Most certainly you may reprint the 
quotation from Joseph Lee. [See p.68.] 

And incidentally, our thanks for call¬ 
ing it to our attention, for it will be use¬ 
ful in our own editorial campaign 
against highway billboards. 

Alden B. Hoag, Chief Editorial 
Writer , The Herald, Boston 12, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Activities Valuable 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed reading “St. Patrick’s Day 
Shenanigans” [in] the February issue. 

I found the games and activities valua¬ 
ble because they can be used at parties 
all year. I know that we shall be able 
to use them with children and adults in 
my work as a recreation leader. I would 
appreciate . .. more of them. 

Allen Sher, 137-37 - 234th Street, 
Laurelton 22, New York. 
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Family Camping 
Invades TV! 


♦ 

Something neiv under the sun? 


Stanley V. Stocker 
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One of the TV camping programs pointed out that 
careful selection of sleei)ing equipment can result in 
real comfort and reduce “roughing it” to a minimum. 


D uring the past few years, the phe¬ 
nomenal growth of “family camp¬ 
ing” has presented a challenge to us as 
leaders in the field of recreation. At 
Springfield College we have received 
many requests for information on where 
to go, what sort of equipment to take, 
what the facilities are in our area, and 
“do we have to rough it?” 

With the cooperation of WHYN-TV, 
we prepared a series of educational 
programs dealing with family camp¬ 
ing.* These were designed as a pub¬ 
lic service to introduce the field of 
camping to many would-be campers. 

As the programs were produced in 
May (when most folks do serious vaca¬ 
tion planning), we were able to pro¬ 
duce four of the five shows out-of-doors. 
Each show lasted ten minutes and was 
carried “live” by the station Monday 
through Friday at 5:15 P.M. We felt 
that this was a good time for reaching 
both parents and children. j 

The shows were prepared by the stu¬ 
dents, with guidance. They were “semi- 
scripted”; that is, the professor ap¬ 
proved the content of each production 

* For other TV presentations dealing with 
family recreation, see “Television—A Year 
Later” by Ruth Pike, Recreation, December 
1955, p. 469. 

Mr. Stocker is assistant professor of 
recreation and director of camping edu¬ 
cation at Springfield College , Spring- 
field , Massachusetts. 
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and reviewed it two or three times with 
the student. The only formal rehearsal 
occurred thirty minutes before show 
time. Although rehearsal time was 
brief, the results were excellent. 

Our first presentation was that of 
“Family Camping Equipment.” Our 
focus was on equipment available in the 
home and methods of improvisation. 
We discussed types of cooking utensils, 
packs, plastic bags for food and cloth¬ 
ing, and insect repellents, for instance. 

“Comfort in the Out-of-Doors” was 
the title of our second show. We placed 
great emphasis on the basic but little- 
accepted fact that one can be really 
comfortable out-of-doors with a small 
expenditure of money and effort. We 
discussed the principles upon which one 
should base his selection of tents, 
sleeping bags, and air mattresses, ex¬ 
plaining what to look for in each item 
for maximum use and ease. 

From the comfort of the air mattress, 
we roused ourselves to produce “Simple 
Camp Cookery” and “Baking, Roasting, 
and Reflector Ovens,” our third and 
fourth shows. In these, we restricted 
the choice of foods to those readily 
available in chain stores. We tried to 
give people ideas for managing simple 
family cook-outs, demonstrating alu¬ 
minum-foil, planked-fish, and roasting- 
on-a-spit cookery. Carrying over these 
basic principles, we demonstrated bak¬ 
ing in oil can ovens and regular reflector 


ovens, and charcoal cookery. Consist¬ 
ently, we aimed at convincing the pub¬ 
lic that camp cookery can be delicious 
and well-balanced, rather than a chok- 
ed-down repast of charred hot dogs and 
cold beans. 

In our fifth show, we discussed briefly 
the major areas in New England for 
family camping, using maps and photo¬ 
graphs to show the various campsites. 
This emphasized use of state parks. 

Insofar as we can determine, this was 
the first “live,” out-of-door, educational | 
camping series ever presented on tele¬ 
vision. The reception of the series was 
very good, as evidenced by the many 
letters we received. The time required 
for preparation was minimal. Viewers 
and the students alike had a new kind 
of educational experience. 

Leaders in the field of recreation are 1 
receiving ever-increasing requests for I 
help to meet the needs of the family in | 
our society. For a family to vacation I 
together, within their economic means, I 
family camping offers a wonderful op-1 
portunity for sharing fun and adven-j 
ture. In working and playing out-of-1 
doors, a feeling of unity deepens anda 
develops. Our goal is to encourage, to I 
clarify, to wean family attitudes from! 
fear of discomfort to fullness of living! 
in the out-of-doors. These TV presen-1 
tations could be the forerunners of I' 
many more throughout the country if| 
recreation departments take the lead. ■ 

Recreation! < 













Evaluating the 

Recreation Camp Program 

*JU yu 'X: 1JL1 tXj 1X1 lXi ill til vXj. tit li t 



r | HIE INCREASED interest shown by recreation departments 
in establishing camping as a part of their program is 
evidence that young people are asking for more opportuni¬ 
ties for out-of-door living. This constitutes a wish for 
“new experience” and is a vital part of the “growing up” 
process, by which the young people can realize freedom of 
action in programs new to them. Although the experiences 
they are seeking are racially old, our modern pattern of 
living makes them appear new. The wish also represents a- 
need to escape from the routine programs with which they 
are familiar. The camping experience can be satisfying if 
the program of activities is challenging enough to allow for 
freedom of expression according to their age and is with¬ 
out artificiality. 

Another wish is for a reasonable amount of security. 
Campers need recognition, a sense of “belonging,” and un¬ 
derstanding of their problems, and a feeling that they are 
being treated fairly. Camping can meet these needs through 
small group action and camper-counselor relationships. 
Purposes : In considering the type of program for the day 
or resident camp, regardless of structure, thought must be 
given to the purposes for attending the camp. Primarily, 
the campers are seeking fun and any other purpose is of sec¬ 
ondary value to them. This may be in conflict, however, 
with the adults’ version, and purposes that may not fit into 
the camper’s concept are often featured with varying de¬ 
grees of success. 

Camping has been described by the American Camping 
Association as a “recreational experience in the out-of-doors 
which provides special opportunity for education and for 
social adjustment through group living.” This concept is 
further clarified by Hedley Dimock who says that the pro¬ 
gram of the modern camp is unique in that it consists of 
activities indigenous to the out-of-doors. 1 

However, because a program is conducted in the out-of- 
doors does not necessarily make it a camp program. A 
group having as its main purpose the concentrated study 
of subjects or the acquisition of skills in programs not nor¬ 
mally found in the camp setting do not qualify as a camp, 
although the participants are housed in tents or cabins and 

1 Administration of the Modern Camp , p. 28. Association Press, New 
York City. $4.00. 

Professor Daubert is college supervisor of field work in 
recreation at Michigan State University in East Lansing , and 
has been active in camping for many years . 


Russell B. Daubert 

periodically “go for a swim.” This rightfully should be 
considered as a conference or workshop in an out-of-door 
setting since it is not compatible with the spirit of camping. 
Objectives: A clear statement of objectives determines the 
program content and forms the basis for evaluating the 
outcome. Camp program evaluation then starts with an 
analysis of the camping objectives and is concerned with 
how they are implemented. Too frequently the objectives 
stated are generalities and include values that cannot be 
developed. Objectives should be considered realistically 
in terms of immediacy, thus helping to eliminate conflicts 
and give direction to the counselors as well as the campers. 

Immediate objectives include those values that can be 
realized in a reasonably short time, the accomplishment of 
which is a readily apparent result of camping experience: 

• Fun and adventure 

( 

• A feeling of at-homeness in the out-of-doors 

• Development of camping skills 

• Social adjustment for camp living 

• Recognition of spiritual and aesthetic values 

Remote objectives constitute those areas of growth ac¬ 
quired through the process of maturation and contributed 
to by all organizations in the social order. They are not 
the complete responsibility of any one program. Although 
the camp may rightfully claim a part in the development of 
these objectives, the element of time does not permit their 
realization as do the immediate objectives. These are 
citizenship, character, health, and physical growth, person¬ 
ality development, and social adjustment for community 
living. 

Program Planning: Since camping is fun, the director and 
staff must use the recreation approach in program planning. 
However, other facts must be considered if the camper is 
to realize fun in terms of deeper satisfactions. Skills must 
be mastered if tbe objective is to be realized and the edu¬ 
cational approach becomes necessary for further fun. This 
involves the use of competent leaders able to make the 
objectives more meaningful. In planning the program, con¬ 
sideration must be given to staff competency; campers’ ex¬ 
perience that will reflect their interest; opportunity for 
choice of activities; available areas, facilities, and equip¬ 
ment; and length of the camping period. Sound planning is 
the reflection of cooperation between staff and campers. 
Basic Program Content: The standards of the American 
Camping Association state, “Essentially the program should 
be related to the central theme of living together out-of- 











doors and learning to enjoy the out-of-doors in its various 
manifestations.” The camp program must include activi¬ 
ties that are typical of camping if it is to meet its primary 
function as a camp. Basic to activities for the camp are: 

Nature Lore —Discovery of natural things found in the 
out-of-doors leading to appreciation and better understand¬ 
ing of spiritual values. This includes investigation of the 
stars, weather, rocks, and minerals, as well as flora and 
fauna of the region. 

Camp Craft —Skills and knowledge necessary to make a 
temporary home outdoors, including use of a compass and 
the ability to follow a map; use of an axe, to build a fire, 
and to cook a meal; setting up of shelters for protection 
against the elements. 

Natural Crafts —Creation of objects for utility or beauty, 
from materials found in nature, by molding, weaving, carv- 

(Continued next col.) 
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ing, braiding, grinding, polishing, cutting, and sewing or 
tying. 

Aquatics —The ability to swim and use small craft safely. 
Creative Activities —Spontaneous expression in the areas 
of music, storytelling and dramatics, ceremonials, and cer¬ 
tain dance forms. 

Games and Contests —Activities by which early man main¬ 
tained life, such as archery, fishing, riflery, and horseman¬ 
ship, as well as games that require little organization (re¬ 
ferred to as camp games). 

These six basic areas are essentials without which camp¬ 
ing assumes a function foreign to its original purpose. Not 
all camps can include some of these items because of geo¬ 
graphical location or a lack of facilities. Each basic area, 
however, must be included with equal status for a balanced 
program. As Gerald Burns says, “When the program of a 
regular or general camp becomes lopsided in favor of any 
one division or activity, the entire program suffers.” 2 This 
is especially true of short-term camps such as day camp. 
Supplementary: These are items often used as “fillers” 
to the basic program, some of which could be considered as 
nonessential for all camping purposes and best conducted 
in the city where adequate provisions can be made for them. 
The list includes athletic sports and contests, except for 
occasional impromptu games; commercial entertainments; 
mechanical apparatus and playground equipment programs; 
certain forms of combative activities; and other programs 
not typical of the camp setting. 

The more acceptable forms of camp program are those 
representing outcomes of the basic program areas planned 
and produced by the campers, including demonstrations of 
acquired skills, such as canoe and swimming demonstrations, 
dramatic skits, Indian demonstrations, campfire ceremon¬ 
ies, exhibits in crafts, field days, progressive game pro¬ 
grams, hikes, and trips. 

Factors of Evaluation: Because of the complexity of 
camp living and the breadth of interests of the campers, 
program evaluation must be in terms of what the program 
did for the campers and how they responded to it. Out¬ 
comes are difficult to measure, but a composite of informa¬ 
tive materials based on the immediate objectives will aid 
the director in his evaluation. Does the program: 

• Consist of a variety of basic camp activities for balance? 

• Allow for a selection of interests based upon ability? 

• Encourage the learning of new skills? 

• Foster cooperative action among campers and between 
campers and staff? 

• Provide opportunity for individual activity as well as 
group participation? 

• Give the camper free time to set his own pace? 

• Give proper recognition for noteworthy accomplishment? 

• Create an environment conducive to “having fun”? 

In the final analysis, appraisals of a more objective nature 
can be used in completing the evaluation. A study of prog¬ 
ress charts in activity areas and records of projects com¬ 
pleted give an indication of the program’s effectiveness. ^ 

3 Program of the Modem Camp , p. 71. Prentiee Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J. $5.00. 
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Vespers—an evening service in a beautiful woodland setting. As stories 
and Scriptures unfold the camper finds himself closer to God and nature. 



Edith Brockway 


Junior and senior high, 
chureh-sponsored youth 
camps in Illinois have 
been proven successful 
by the hundreds of satis¬ 
fied and morally strength¬ 
ened young people who 
return year after year to 
share mutual camping 
experiences. 


If all young people could attend such 
* a camp as we have experienced, I 
think we would have juvenile delin¬ 
quency licked.” This statement came 
from a young man who had just finished 
a week of counselling ten energetic 
junior high boys at a coeducational 
camp in southern Illinois. This was one 
of eighty similar camps sponsored by 
the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints last year. 

His week had not been an easy one. 
Keeping a bunch of twelve- to fifteen- 
year-olds in line during a daily sched¬ 
ule of flag raising, morning devotion- 
als, classes, games, meals, campfire, and 
a good night’s sleep left him with little 

Mrs. Brockway is a writer and Ulus - 
trator who has been active in helping 
to direct childrens religious educational 
camps in Illinois. Her article on square 
dancing jor the sub-teen group , “Call 
Them Squares ” appeared in Recrea¬ 
tion, September 1956. 


time for daydreaming or horseplay. 
Through his self-discipline and sense 
of responsibility to his boys, he could 
see more clearly the over-all benefits of 
his efforts by the changes in the atti¬ 
tudes and behavior of his charges. Boys 
who roared into camp on the first day, 
bringing bravado, loose talk, and care¬ 
less habits, began cleaning house when 
they were closely tied into the group 
activities and objectives. It wasn’t the 
pressure of having to behave, it was 
wanting to conform with the spirit of 
the group. Since the first camp was 
launched in the thirties, two basic prem¬ 
ises have proven valid and contribut¬ 
ed tremendously to the success of 
church camping. 

1. Camps should be, first of all, an 
experience full of adventure and rich 
fellowship in outdoor experiences. 

2. Religion in camp should be more 
a matter of spirit and example than of 
classwork and doctrinal teaching. 

While there has been some increase in 
the demand for religious instruction 
by the campers themselves, the empha¬ 
sis has continued to be on the rich, 
spiritual fellowship in an adventurous 
camping experience. 

The selection of the staff lias much 
to do with the success of such a camp. 
Coed camping for these ages, twelve to 
fifteen and fifteen to eighteen, has from 
the start, inherent problems, which can 
get out of hand if the staff is not on its 


toes. Careful controls and a spirit of 
high expectancy in moral standards 
among the young people themselves help 
to keep down crises. The church camp 
director, usually a minister or layman 
with two or more seasons of camping 
experience and a strong aptitude for 
leading young people, selects his staff 
from the area from which the campers 
come. 

These volunteers—housewives, teach¬ 
ers, chemists, office workers, doctors, 
farmers, college students, and factory 
foremen—come with a desire to help, 
whether it’s cooking the meals or teach¬ 
ing an art class. Some are selected for 
their ability to teach various specialized 
classes, and others for their background 
and experience in youth work. Camp 
counselors and program leaders are 
nineteen or older, with the average con¬ 
siderably higher. Staff members under 
nineteen are considered counselors-in- 
training, as anyone this young often 
lacks mature judgment for leadership. 
A minimum ratio of one adult to every 
six campers is almost a must. Food and 
bunks are provided free to staff. 

In many areas, a short leadership 
training institute for old and new staff 
members has been very helpful in 
orienting them to the camping program. 
Workshops, periodic meetings with 
leaders in various areas of the country, 
cainp leaders’ bulletins, a camp direc¬ 
tors’ manual and a training guide have 
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all been sponsored by the church to 
further the camping program. Affilia¬ 
tion with the American Camping Asso¬ 
ciation through the years has helped to 
keep the church youth office up-to-date. 

Another important factor in success¬ 
ful camping is the over-all program. 
Usually the camp director follows the 
outline published by the church camp¬ 
ing director and his staff, then adapts 
this material to his specific needs. A 
program director, working with the 
director, plans approximately what is 
to be done weeks and months ahead of 
camp time, leaving a wide margin for 
changes if the spirit of the group neces¬ 
sitates it. The decisions of the daily 
staff meeting often alter many a well- 
planned schedule. The main theme may 
range from a safari in Africa, cowboys 
and Indians, or a treasure hunt, to a 
period in church history. This theme 
is carried out in the classwork, the skits, 
music, and the costuming during the 
week, and is often climaxed in a special 
program at the close of the camp. The 
daily schedule includes flag raising, 
morning devotionals; camp clean-up; a 
religion class; crafts; sports; such as 
swimming, archery, rifle range, base¬ 
ball and volley ball; camp craft; art; 
nature study; evening chats; campfire; 
and cabin devotionals. 

Cook-outs, treasure hunts, special 
swimming periods, hay rides, a water¬ 
melon feed, field trips, serenades, com¬ 
petitive sports, are among activities. 

The religious philosophy woven into 
the morning classes, evening chats, and 
campfire programs by the director and 
teachers is a vital ingredient in the 
camp’s success. Most of the young peo¬ 
ple agree that it was the fellowship 
services, usually held twice a week at 
campfire or in the chapel area, that 
made the most lasting impression in 
their memories. Out in the open spaces, 
in the woods, surrounded with those of 
his own age, the boy and girl feel free 
to pray and speak of their convictions. 
Here, they are given an opportunity to 
look at themselves, seeking help for 
their needs and the needs of others, find¬ 
ing strength for the future. Because of 
this contribution to the moral and physi¬ 
cal strength of our young people, the 
church has dedicated itself to a strong 
camping program. ■ 


• Those interested in obtaining a copy 
af the “Proposed Camp Standards for 
Youth Camps of the Church," should 
write ta the American Camping Asso¬ 
ciation, Martinsville, Indiana.—Ed. 
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leader... executive .. . board member. .. professional 
or volunteer at the 40th National Recreation Congress 
Atlantic City, New Jersey... September 22-26, 1958 

the trends the new ideas 

the facts the tested methods 

to help you meet the pressures and challenges of today and tomorrow as 

i^.ecreation enterd the <S>pace coM-ge 



In the months since Sputnik I was 
launched (on the day the 39th National 
Recreation Congress ended) a series of 


questions for all of us concerned with 
the best use of leisure time by all Amer¬ 
icans have begun to emerge: 


Will Americans need different types of recreation or a 
different point of view about leisure time — and if 
so, what? 


What can recreation do to provide a balance for the 
emotional stresses of the space age — including even¬ 
tual space travel? 


How will the demands of the space age affect our 
recruiting for recreation as a profession and what 
should we do about it? 


If leisure-time activities make a necessary, vital con¬ 
tribution to our nation's physical, mental, and spiritual 
growth, strength, and well-being, how can we find 
financial and other support when so many projects 
are clamoring for funds and attention? 


Distinguished leaders in national affairs, sci¬ 
ence, business, psychology, and medicine 
will be among the speakers who will help 
us to answer these questions. 


Workshops will deal with your specific job 
problems as always — but, with special em¬ 
phasis on what's new and different because 
of our national situation. 


TO HELP YOU DO YOUR JOB BETTER — 

TO HELP MEET OUR COUNTRY’S NEEDS BETTER — NOW 

V, 

THE 40th NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 



Headquarters: Hotel Ambassador Save the dates . . . 

Make hotel reservations through September 22-26, 1958 

Housing Office, Hotel Ambassador Atlantic City, N.J. 

Sponsored by American Recreation Society • National Recreation Association • Public Recreation Association of 
New Jersey with the cooperation of Council for Advancement of Hospital Recreation • Federation of National 
Professional Organizations for Recreation • State of New Jersey Department of Conservation and Economic De¬ 
velopment, Bureau of Parks and Recreation. 

For further information write Willard B. Stone, Secretary, National Recreation Congress, 8 West 
8th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Frisky accepts a tidbit. This popular eampcr astounds others by 
scorning the traditional diet of tin cans and newspapers, and 
favoring, instead, a diet of tender greens. IIow could this be ! 


W HEN FRISKY started to day camp she was seven months 
old. Younger by far than any of her peers at camp, yet 
wiser than some, this small goat, perennial butt of jokes and 
verbal insults, made a community laugh and did more to 
bind a varied collection of children together than lectures 
on love, chocolate ice cream sodas, or even Santa Claus. 
Frisky’s story has a happy moral for parent groups in ever) 
community concerned with summer, children at loose ends, 
and the children’s need to develop that most precious sense 

of security, the feeling of “belonging. 

This, then, is the story of Frisky the goat and what she 

taught the children. 

It was summer, and, at the Fieldston School Day Camp ill 
Riverdale, a woody, grassy extension of steel-and-cement 
New York City, 135 children had gathered together. They 
ranged in age from six to fourteen and were almost as diverse 
a collection as the delegates to the United Nations. Indeed, 
six were offspring of two UN delegates from India; others 
were natives of New Y ork City. I hey were white and Negro, 
rich and poor, timid and talkative. 

From the camp’s standpoint, this assorted group had come 
together to grow, for “summer is the time for growing” is 
the basic philosophy at Fieldston, just as the mental, emo¬ 
tional, and physical growth of each child is a prime purpose 
of the three Ethical Culture Schools to which the day camp 
belongs. Since growing and knowing are inseparable, a 

Mrs. McBride, a professional writer, has a son attending 
Fieldston School. 

BO 



The “oldsters” of camp bring the new baby goat home 
from the auction. The children were proud of their bar¬ 
gain—until they discovered they had paid too much! 


The Goat That 


focal point through which the children could learn to know 
many things and each other was sought. Somebody sug¬ 
gested a goat, and this is where Frisky came in. 

The fourteen oldsters of the camp (twelve to fourteen) | 
bid for Frisky at a farm auction at Wassaic, New York. All ! 
forty-five pounds of her cost them $11.50 in hard cash. The I 
children strutted with pride because of their financial acu- I 
men, then discovered with chagrin that for ten dollars they j 
could have bought a goat of 1 risky’s calibre from any farmer 
in the neighborhood! Lesson $1: A cautious buyer looks I 

before he leaps into a transaction. 

Back at camp, Frisky, then nameless, was surrounded by 
fascinated children. The first order of business was to name 
her. Everybody had “the best name. Tumult raged, then 
democracy moved in. A secret ballot was taken and the name 
“Frisky” won. Peace reigned. Lesson #2: Majority rule 

is a peace-making tool. 

Frisky needed a house and all wanted to lend a hand; the | 
individualist, the uncooperative, the anti-social all wanted I 
to work for 1 risky. Never has a goat had such a domicile. * 
Lesson #3: Many willing hands make light tvork. I 

As one, children at Fieldston Camp observed, cared for. | 
and lavished affection upon Frisky. Children with no othei | 
strong common interest were drawn more closely together | 
because of her—city children, other-country children, white 
and Negro, rich and poor children. The timid came forth 
and blossomed because they had no fear that Frisky would 
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Feelings run deep. Boys and girls, timid and aggressive, 
dropped fears and hostilities while they lavished care 
and affection on this charming and independent pet. 


“What’s this all about?” An excellent study of Frisky, 
star camper, teacher, and common bond of the eity and 
other-country children at Fieldston School Day Camp. 



fit the Children 


Estelle McBride 


reject them. Aggressive children dropped their hostilities, 
for hostile children are frightened children—and how could 
a goat make you afraid! Foreign-born children whose Eng¬ 
lish was halting talked easily to others about Frisky, for 
every child could understand and be understood by a goat! 

The first reaction of the youngest group, four- and five- 
year-olds, was to chase Frisky. They pushed and whooped 
and commanded. Did Frisky run? Not she! She asserted 
her independence and wouldn’t budge! Finally the young¬ 
sters gave up and then—surprise! surprise!—Frisky tagged 
after them. Everywhere the children went, the goat, like 
Mary’s lamb, was sure to go. Eventually she even allowed 
them to carry her, legs dangling, a superior smile on her 
face. Lesson $:4 was very plain (even to the very young) : 
A ever push. Always lead , if you want cooperation . 

During Frisky’s first week, the group prepared a royal 
feast for her. Newspapers, old rags, tin cans, and other 
delicacies were served with pomp and ceremony, but Frisky 
Jjsniffed at them prettily and turned her sensitive nose! The 
campers were undone; how could this be? Everybody knew 
that paper and rags and old tin cans were choice fare for a 
goat! Lesson $:5: ’Tis wise NOT to believe everything you 

U -hear; test the truth of even the most widespread beliefs. 

What ivas Frisky’s favorite menu? A true gourmet, she 
yiked oak leaves above all and tender locust leaves next. She 
[nibbled on bunny lettuce and broccoli but had quite a pas- 
vdon for grain; indeed, Frisky, like her two-legged admirers, 
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A house Is eonstruetecl to shelter her, by many willing 
and eager hands. One eamper, tomorrow’s builder of 
skyscrapers, drew up a five-page set of plans for it. 


She takes her place in a group of five-year-olds watch¬ 
ing their group leader Marge. Activities of the 
camp included eating outdoors, sleeping under stars. 
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occasionally had eyes bigger than her stomach and made 
herself ill gorging on grain. This sad fact of cause-and-effect 
was well digested by the children! 

So a happy summer passed for 135 children. There were 
games and cookouts, arts and crafts, walks in the woods. In 
the midst of it all, Frisky was a catalytic agent without equal, 
for a group of diverse children of assorted temperaments. 

Funny, gentle, independent, affectionate, adventurous, 
law-loving Frisky! She also delighted the whole community. 
One week end she ambled away from camp and landed in the 


Iiiverdale police station. Once, to show her community 
spirit, she actually walked into an apartment house and rang 
a doorbell—no one knows how—and was greeted by a 
kindly but flabbergasted housewife! 

Like music, Frisky had universal appeal. She placed no 
chips on human shoulders. She was the great leveler for 
children of different ages and backgrounds and economic 
levels. “Belonging” for everyone happened at Fieldston 
School Day Camp, largely because of Frisky. She taught the 
children so much! ■ 
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Awards 

• The Citizens Committee for Parks, 
Playgrounds and Pools of Salem, Ore¬ 
gon, won the first-place gold medal in 
the Swimming Pool Age Annual Public 
Relations Competition. The winning 
entry, submitted by Vernon Gilmore, 
director of recreation in Salem, was 
based on a campaign to renovate two 
Salem swimming pools completely—the 
Olinger and Leslie pools, built in 1934 
by WPA and the school district. 

Second prize was won by the Yavapai 
County Youth Center, Prescott, Arizona, 
under the leadership of Kenneth M. 
Shake, vice-president of the group, for 
its successful campaign for a swimming 
pool at the center. 

The judges were George D. Butler, 
NRA director of research; Richard L. 
Waddell, marketing editor of Business 
Week magazine; and William 0. Baker, 
president of Swimquip Inc. and chair¬ 
man of the public relations committee 
of the National Swimming Pool In¬ 
stitute. 

• The “most outstanding contribution 
in the development of park administra¬ 
tion and its related fields, as well as out¬ 
standing activities in leadership in the 
life of the community in which he is 
employed,” was made by George Hjelte, 
general manager of the Los Angeles City 
Recreation and Park Department, ac¬ 
cording to the California Society of the 
American Institute of Park Executives, 
when he was given the society’s 1957 
Award of Achievement on January 23. 

• Two of the most significant recreation 
projects of 1958 won awards in the rec¬ 
reation category of the Fifth Annual 
Design Awards Program sponsored by 
Progressive Architecture magazine. Top 
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Olympic Arena 

design award went to the proposed 
Olympic Arena for the 1960 Olympic 
Winter Games in Squaw Valley, Calif¬ 
ornia, designed by the San Francisco 
firms of Corlett & Spackman and Kit¬ 
chen & Hunt. Another San Francisco 
architect, Theodore T. Boutmy, won the 
design award citation for his design for 
the proposed Sausalito, California, 
Yacht Club. Interested readers may see 
sketches and plans of the award winners 
in the January issue of Progressive Ar¬ 
chitecture . 

Sausalito Yacht Club 



Personnel Notes from Chicago 
Walter Roy has retired as director 
of recreation for the Chicago Park Dis¬ 
trict, and Vernon Hernlund, his former 
assistant, replaces him. Terry Rose 
has moved into the latter slot, and An¬ 
tony Dejulio has taken over Mr. Rose’s 
duties as general supervisor of recrea¬ 
tion programs. 

Camps for Family Rovers 
Nonprofit, municipal family camps 
are very popular in California. A num¬ 


ber of organized camps were initiated 
in the 1920’s and have been improved 
by adding central showers, laundry' 
facilities, and electricity in certain 
areas. New sites are being opened in 
the Mount Tallac area of El Dorado Na¬ 
tional Forest on a leasing arrangement 
with the federal government. Cities 
granted such land are required to begin 
development within the year but have 
ten years to complete their approved 
plans. Other camps are owned and 
operated by the cities themselves. 

Capacity Attendance at Day Camp 

“ ... more true value can be obtained, 
recreationally, from dollars spent on 
the day-camp program than probabl) 
any other one activity normally con 
ducted in municipal recreation,” ac 
cording to R. Foster Blaisdell, superin 
tendent of recreation in Topeka, Kan 
sas. Mr. Blaisdell said further that th(, 
same activities carried on, for the chile 
up to fifteen, in the neighborhood pari 
or playground take on a different, anc 
more adventurous, quality in a day 
camp atmosphere. 

Topeka’s 1957 program brought ca 
pacity attendance and participation 
with a total registration of 1,251, in { 
eluding 150 junior leaders. Boating an<j 
canoeing have been added to Topeka’) 
day camp activities and the program ha 
been expanded to include eight five-da;l 
weekly sessions. 


In Memoriam 


James Hamilton Grooms, superinter. 
dent of the Park and Recreation Corr| 
mission, Wellesley, Massachusetts, an 
well-known in the recreation field, die 
on January 21, in Wellesley, of a chroni 
heart ailment. He was fifty-four. Du j 
ing his tenure, Mr. Grooms built the re« 
rcation department into a smooth}) 
functioning organization. ■ 
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itw many eity children have felt the thrill of running before a stiff breeze? 


HE extent to which sailing may be a part of the camp’s 
^ aquatic program depends upon the locale and the avail¬ 
ability of sailing craft and instructors. Competent instruc- 
ion in sailing is of major importance; good supervision 
nd instruction must be available if any kind of sailing pro¬ 
ram is to be carried out. 

Small sailboats of the sailing paddle board or “moth”- 
ype may be used initially, or the small “pram”-type craft 
nown as “seashells” or “penguins.” These help beginners 
come familiar with the principles of sailing before gradua- 
ing to larger craft, such as snipes, “X’s,” comets, or others 
■f similar construction involving jibs as well as mainsails, 
ails may be fitted to canoes in camp to hasten interest in 
ailing. 

Robert X. Perry, famous for his ability with sheet and 
iller, has developed the sailing and racing safety rules for 
amp directors and campers that follow. These rules are 
ased on sound principles and are heartily endorsed and 
ecommended for use wherever sailing is carried on. 

^ailing and Racing Safety Rules for Camp Directors 

1. Permit swimmers only to sail and race. 

2. Require that participants be tested as to sailing ability 
md classified as neophytes, crew, and skippers. 

3. Provide a cloth “bonnet” to fit over headboard of sail— 
■onnet to be green and red, green on one side and red when 
eversed: 

) If neophyte is handling tiller, sail carries red bonnet. 

) If crew is handling tiller, sail carries green bonnet. 

|:) If skipper is handling tiller, sail carries no bonnet. 

4. Require all sailboats to float when full of water with 
Lrew aboard and to carry the following equipment: 

i) Life preservers or floating cushions—one for each person. 
[■-) Two oars or paddles. 

) Anchor of proper weight and design, and line of suf- 
icient length depending on depth of water—minimum fifty 
r eet in length. This is very important. 

1) Bucket. 

) Fenders (to protect boats). 

Reprinted from Health and Safety, published by the Boy Scouts of 
America, with permission. 


5. Prevent overloading of boats by establishing maximum 
number of persons permitted aboard and total weight of 
crew r allowed. 

6. Apply buddy system to sailing—at least two in each 
boat or if sailing alone, at least two boats together. 

7. Provide patrol rescue craft on the basis of one rescue 
boat per ten sailboats, increasing this ratio during heavy 
weather. 

8. Establish special rules for racing that encourage safety. 
(See Nos. 7 and 8 in rules for campers.) 

9. Cancel racing when wind exceeds twenty-four mph and 
if gustiness exists, cancel sailing. 

10. Cancel sailing when wind exceeds thirty-one mph. De¬ 
velop satisfactory signal system to recall all sailboats to 
mooring or dock. 


Sailing and Racing Safety Rules for Campers 

1. Before hoisting sail make sure mainsheet is clear of 
kinks and knots—ready to run. 

2. Never belay or cleat the sheet w hen sail is up. 

3. When under way, hold sheet in hand or have crew r hold 
in such manner that is can be released instantly. Do not be¬ 
lay or permit it to become tangled or fouled. 

4. If a thunderstorm or squall is making up, head for shore. 

5. If caught in a squall, drop sails before it hits and tie 
sails with sail stops. Anchor craft, or if water is too deep, tie 
bucket to anchor line and “heave to on a sea anchor.” Keep 
centerboard down for greater stability. 

6. If capsized, hang on, do not leave boat, do not try to 
swim to shore. 

7. If racing and another boat capsizes, go to the rescue. 
You will be credited with finishing in the position you were 
in w hen you abandoned the race to help those in the water. 

8. Should a crew member fall overboard during a race, you 
must rescue him before continuing the race. 

9. Swimming from a sailboat is not permitted. 

10. Know the sailing and racing rules of the road. 

When obeying and construing these rules, due regard shall 
be taken of all the dangers of collision and of any special 
circumstances that may justify a departure from the rules 
in order to avoid immediate danger. 
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D. R. Flood 

N exciting new way to spark 
your camp art program is by 
using ‘‘nature’s shorthand.” By observ¬ 
ing nature’s growth patterns and action 
lines, a simple form of shorthand can 
easily be developed.* Early man recog¬ 
nized a tree by its form, a leaf by shape, 
or a mountain by the way it leaned. Ill 
this manner, he communicated with his 
friends. From his picture drawing, 
came our present penmanship. 

Even now much picture writing still 
exists. While driving you will see a sign 
showing a cross, meaning intersection, 
S for a snaky turn; “RR” for railroad; 
and others. Look at maps—again more 
symbols. Walking down a street, you 
may see a red cross, three balls before a 
pawnshop, and so on. Woodsmen and 
hikers have their own trail signs. Look 
around you for others. 

This use of symbols, outlines, or 
signs, has been beautifully developed by 
the Japanese in their paintings. It is 
also used in some of our modern art. 
It is conspicuous in the water colors of 
John Marin as well as of Raoul Dufy. 
Since it is so natural for you to recog¬ 
nize symbols, why not try nature’s short¬ 
hand to record your pleasant moments 
of camping? 

A 6B pencil, a pen with a flexible 
broad point, or a small brush, used with 
either black ink or a pan of black water 
color, are the simplest of materials. 
Drawing paper comes in tablet form and 
can generally be found in a five-and-ten 
or art store. 

As in all types of writing, practice 
goes a long way towards perfection. So, 
to get the feel of your equipment, do 
several lines of the following strokes, 
trying variations of the thickness of 
your strokes. Note the symbols and 
sketches on these pages, designed by 

* A fascinating book of the patterns found 
in nature is Forms and Patterns in Nature by 
Wolf Strache. Pantheon Books. $7.50. 

Mas. Flood is known for her excellent 
art work with campers and has also writ¬ 
ten articles on camp programs. 


number. First, look at Sketch 1. Do you 
notice how similar some of these strokes 
are to your regular writing? 

Practice a line or more of each of 
these symbols. Note that when the lines 
in Sketch 2 are joined you have a moun¬ 
tain ridge. Put the strokes in Sketch 3 
together, and you have layers of rocks 
(3a). The lines in Sketch 4 are useful 
for the mountains or tree branches (4a), 
and Sketch 5 easily forms the buildings, 
brickwork, shingles, (5a). Sketch 6 be¬ 
comes waves or mountains (6a). Looks 
just like a map symbol, doesu’t it? From 


the arc of a circle, (7), you can mak< 
grass, plants, or trees (7a) by turning 
the stroke various ways; while the short 
hand in 8, can become branches witl 
leaves, or weeds as in 8a. The figure 
in Sketch 9 can be used for flower petals 
or you can use an oval or just straigh 
lines (9a). Sketch 10 forms the foliage 
of a tree, as do dots or short lines (10a) 
Water has many rhythms. After yoi* 
watch it for a while, the following symj 
bols will seem appropriate for it: waves 
(11), smooth (12), shallow waves (13) 
and current (14). 
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In your camping records with na¬ 
ture’s shorthand, you may wish to insert 
eople or objects. These, too, have defi¬ 
nite lines (some common ones are 
hown in Sketch 15). 

Costumes of people seem to call for 

E ifferent lines, depending on the ma- 
rial of which they are made. They are 
oft and flowing (16), angular and stiff 
17), jagged (18), or just straight 

19). 

The symbols we have used so far can 
Iso make the figures in Sketches 20-24. 

Remember the view we saw when we 
topped to rest (25) ? Or maybe we 
,♦1101 on a busy street corner (26) ? Both 
j f these scenes are recorded in our note- 
ooks by means of symbols. 

Now block off your sheet of paper 
nto various areas of different sizes with 


straight lines (27), or with curves (28), 
or block off your paper using part of the 
markings on a leaf, shell, and so on, (29 
and 30). 

Shade some of the areas in different 



25 * 



X6 




*7 as 


ways pleasing to your eyes, just as you 
do when doodling as you telephone. 
(Later, try this in color.) On this shaded 
design superimpose your shorthand 


notes in black. You will treasure the 
result, and will achieve something like 
Sketches 31-34. 



You could use this nature shorthand 
for craft designs, a scarf painted with 
your camp experiences, a rug woven to 
represent the view from your tent, a belt 
tooled with a design representing what 
you saw on your hike. ^ 







^ $ 


$ it 


it it 



^ $ 





it it 
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Family Camping 

n (Please order from indicated sources) 

Camping Handbook. Edmund H. Burke. $2.00. 

How to Enjoy Your Western Vacations. Kent Ruth. $4.95. 

The National Parks—What They Mean to You and Me. Freeman 
Tildcn. $5.75; pocket edition: $1.00. 

Sunset Ideas for Family Camping. $1.75. 

Sunset Western Campsite Directory. $1.00. 

Young Adult and Family Camping. $1.75. 

So You re Going to Take a Trip (Games to play while traveling). 
$.15. 

Campsite Finder. Richard & Jane Hartesveldt. Vol. 1-West: $1.50; 
Vol. 2-East: $1.00. 

|U1 available from the National Recreation Association, 8 West 8th 

I ., New York City 11. (Enclose check or money order.) 

Camping Maps f U.S.A. $1.95. Camping Trips , U.S.A. $1.00. Both 
Glenn & Dale Rhodes. Camping Maps, U.S.A., P. 0. Box 162, 
)per Montclair, N. J. 

Vacation Campgrounds (Southeastern Edition) and Vacation Comp¬ 
ounds (Northeastern Edition). Both hy Charles & Kay Hultquist. 
ication Campgrounds, Box 295, Maryville, Tenn. $.75 each. 

Ford Treasury of Station Wagon Living. Franklin M. Reek & 
illiam Moss. $2.95. 

New Horizons — U.S.A. Compiled by Pan American Airways, $1.95. 
>th from Simon & Schuster, 630 5th Avenue, New York City 20. 

Vacationing. (Practical ideas about health and safety for the fam- 
’s vacation). Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S., 393 
i Ave., New York City 1. Free. 

Loio Cost Trips for the Whole Family (Eastern U. S. and Canada), 
•eenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., New York City 22. $2.75. 
Exploring Our National Parks. Devereux Butcher. Houghton-Mif- 
n, 2 Park St., Boston 7. $5.00 cloth; $3.45 paper. 

Family Camping and Places to Camp in the North Central States. 
orge T. Wilson. R. Laackc Company, 1025 W. Walnut St., 
ilwaukee 5. $1.00. 

Tent Camper s Guide to New England and New York State Camp- 
? Areas. Outdoor Publishers, P.O. Box 55, Rocky Hill, Conn. $1.00. 
Guide to America. Elmer Jenkins. Puhlic Affairs Press, 419 New 
rsey Ave., Washington 3, D. C. $5.00. 

>r further information write to such state and federal agencies as: 
State chambers of commerce. 

State park commissions or departments. 

State departments of conservation. 


National Park Service, Department of the Interior, Washington 
25, D. C. 

U. S. Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Superintendents of any of the national parks you intend to visit. 


Recreation and Youth 
by William C • Menninger , M.D. 

“Recreation and Mental Health/’ Recreation, 42: 340*346 (Nov. 
1948). 

“Why You Need a Vacation,” This Week (April 24, 1949). 

“Enjoying Leisure Time,” Life Adjustment Booklet, Science Re¬ 
search Associates, Chicago (1950). 

“Making and Keeping Friends,” Life Adjustment Booklet, Science 
Research Associates, Chicago (1952). 

“Like Leader, Like Girl,” The Campfire Girl , 34 :3 (Oct. 1954). 

“At the Heart of Scouting,” Scouting , 42: 8*9 (Nov. 1954). 

“Mental Health,” Scouting , 42:2-3,22 (April 1954). 

“Calling All Fathers,” Parents ’ Magazine, 24:26,50 (Feh. 1949). 

“How to Help Your Child Make Friends,” Parents ’ Magazine, 26:38 ff. 
(Oct. 1951) [with Catharine W. Menninger]. 

“You and Your Friends,” American Junior Red Cross Journal , Mar. 
19, 1954, pp. 4-7. 

“Recipe for a Happy Family,” Mental Health in Virginia , 1:1-4 
(1951). 

“Emotional Adjustments for the Handicapped,” The Crippled Child , 
27: 4-7, ff. (Dec. 1949). 

“Recreational Therapy as Applied in a Modem Psychiatric Hospi¬ 
tal,” Occup. Therapy and Rehabilit ., 16: 15-24 (Feb. 1937). 
[with I. McColll. 

“Psychiatric Hospital Therapy Designed to Meet Unconscious Needs,” 
American Journal Psychiatry , 93:347-360 (Sept. 1936). 

“Experiments with Educational Therapy in a Psychiatric Institution,” 
Bulletin Menninger Clinic t 6:38-45 (1942). 

“Psychoanalytic Interpretations of Patients’ Reactions in Occupa¬ 
tional Therapy, Recreational Therapy and Physiotherapy,” Bulk 
Menninger Clinic , 1: 148-157 (1937). 

“Psychoanalytic Principles Applied to the Treatment of Hospitalized 
Patients,” Bull. Menninger Clinic , 1:35-43 (1936). 

“Bihliotherapy,” Bull. Menninger Clinic , 1:263-273 (1937). 

“Recreation and Morale: Symposium,” Bull. Menninger Clinic , 
6:65-102 (1942). fEntire May 1942 issue]. 
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Camp Photography 




PONT FORGET YOUR CAMERA! 


C. T. Hamnietf 
V. Musselmai 


it to their big plans for camp. Such a discussion will give th< 
counselor further material for exploring all the exciting 


P hotography has become one of our most popular hob¬ 
bies. It is, however, a technical subject, and those camps 
where it is taught will want to provide a skilled leader and a 
photography workshop having not only the necessary dark¬ 
room but also the space and equipment for printing, enlarg¬ 
ing, cutting, and mounting. Manuals on photography, includ¬ 
ing plans for such a room have been published by manufac¬ 
turers, such as Eastman Kodak. [Several are listed at the 
end of this article.] 

Camps not having the time, space, leadership, or money 
for an intensive photography program need not omit it from 
their program altogether. Almost every camper, these days, 
comes to camp with some sort of camera, from an inexpen¬ 
sive little box camera to the more expensive larger models. 
Moreover, most campers have almost no knowledge of how 
to take pictures, what makes good pictures, or how their 
cameras work; yet they continue to take pictures, and these 
pictures taken at camp mean a great deal to them. 

The Unit Counselor’s Job 

Any counselor with even the most rudimentary knowledge 
can make picture taking much more fun and help campers 
get much better pictures. It should be the responsibility of 
the unit counselor to take on this job and work with the 
campers who have brought their cameras. 

The program will probably be too informal to be called 
a program. It should start early in camp the very first day, 
almost the first hour, of arrival. The unit, tent, or cabin 
counselor greets each new camper, introduces the campers 
to one another, and makes each feel welcome. Soon he finds 
an opening: “It’s fine that so many of you brought your 
cameras. Let’s get together early tomorrow and plan some 
wonderful pictures of your first day at camp. Your fathers 
and mothers would love to see what your tent looks like, and 
who lives in it with you, and what you do all day. Perhaps 

we can work out a picture letter.” 

Already a common interest and a common project makes 
the little group feel at home. Perhaps that evening, around 
the first campfire, they will talk about it some more, adding 

Reprinted with permission from The Camp Program Book by Cath¬ 
erine T. Hammett and Virginia Musselman. Association Press, JNew 

York City. $5.00. 


things to do in camp, that also make good pictures. 

The next day, bright and early, out come the cameras 
Now is the time to encourage walking around, looking fo 
the best angle to take that picture of the tent or cabin. No\ 
is the time to show how to hold the camera steady, how t< 
set it for the right distance, and how to get the sun on th 
subject instead of in the lens. Now is the time to sugges 
how much more interesting the new chum will look if he o 
she is doing something—sweeping, building a fire, or wash 
ing hands—instead of just staring stiffly into the camera. 

Sometimes a camera can be a means of painless introduc 
tion to a strange situation. An offer of, “I’ll take your pic 
ture just as you’re going into the water,” might take th 
other-child’s mind off possible fear of the water. “I’ll tak 
your picture when you get in perfect position with your boi 
and arrow,” will emphasize the need for good form. “Ther 
ought to be a good view from the top of that hill,” migf 
provide the needed incentive to a group lagging from una< 
customed walking. 

All campers will want to take pictures of camp to sho’i 
their friends and families. Finding interesting subjects—th 
cedar tree all bent by the wind, the hilltop used for picnic 
the Sunday grove, the lake, the recreation hall can be mac 
a basis for appreciation of setting, and line (and even colo 
if color film is used). Making a list of photogenic spots, tal 
ing individual shots of them from different angles, and tho 
comparing results can be very interesting and results in son 

good pictures. 

Getting camp friends in action, instead of stiffly posed, 
one of the first lessons in good photography. Pictures < 
exciting events in swimming, boating, fishing, and stunts Cc 
be taken. The counselor should help the camper adjust h 
camera for the proper timing. 

Building an Incentive 

Using Pictures as Awards . Photographs can be used . 
awards. A picture of the best towel rack and its maker, tl 
winning canoe crossing the finish line, the homemade el 
phants in the camp circus, mounted on the bulletin board « 
pasted into the camp log, gives needed approbation. Ju 
being asked for a print of especially good pictures, to be p 
in the camp log, is incentive for trying to take good picture 

Still further encouragement is letting them try to get 
picture good enough to be used on the camp folder for nej 
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'ear. In such a case, the name and age of the youngster 
hould be given. 

Photographic Contests and Exhibits . If the campers are 
cry interested in photography (and they will be if their 
fader has given enough help and encouragement), contests 
Ind exhibits will be a natural development. These can be 
Jmple or elaborate. A good photograph might appear, at- 
actively mounted, on the bulletin board, with the caption, 
lane Took This Picture. Can You Beat It?” 

The campers might decide upon classifications such as 
nese: Action pictures—sports, games, contests. Human 
i terest—Jane peeling onions, Tommie making up his bunk, 
landscapes—scenes around camp. Close-ups—of counse¬ 
lors, campers, craft projects. Camp pets—wild or otherwise, 
•interiors—taken indoors with artificial lighting. Camp life 
t typical camp scenes. 

Each camper should mount his pictures on heavy paper 
^r cardboard, print a title under the picture, and put his 
lame on the mount. All pictures may be hung in the main 
f«dge, given numbers, and then judged by a special com¬ 
mittee of judges selected by the campers or by popular vote, 
fhe best three in each classification might be given small 
l lue, red, or white ribbons for first, second, and third place 
,espectively; the best three in the whole show, large blue, 
ed, or white stars or ribbon. Such an exhibit would be of 
reat interest to parents on visitors’ day. 

If there is a wide age range among the campers, it might 
e wise to classify the pictures into three major age groups, 
hampers having real skill and owning precision cameras 
|hould be put in a special class. In short-term camps, if there 
bn’t time to organize an exhibit before campers leave for 
uome, the event might be planned for a camp reunion later. 

The Picture Letter 

| Once or twice in the camp season, some of the campers 
|nay like to select typical pictures of a day at camp, mount 
|hem on folded paper that fits an envelope, and send them 
"ome as a letter. This could be a fine rainy-day or rest-hour 
troject. Such a picture letter might include these scenes: 

L J ear Folks, 

Here’s what we do in camp: 

1. We raise the flag ( picture of campers holding the flag , 
preliminary to raising it). 

2. Breakfast cookout ( picture of campers preparing 
reakfast on a hilltop ). 

3. We do chores ( picture of campers doing chores). 

4. We make things ( picture of campers in crafts). 

5. We swim ( picture of campers at the waterfront ). 

6. We eat dinner ( picture of the dinner bell being rung). 

7. We rest ( picture of campers asleep , reading, or play- 
ng quiet games). 

8. We go on a hike (a trail picture). 

9. We eat again (a suppertime or picnic shot). 

10. Around the campfire (a flashbulb shot). 

11. Taps ( picture of the bugler bloiving taps) . 

Gee, but we have fun! 

Your loving son, Tommie 

What parent wouldn’t be thrilled to get such a letter, 
uid what camper wouldn’t be thrilled to have such a record? 



“Hey, how about me?” The take-off for camp is a good 
time to start picture taking. Above, campers in Mont¬ 
real leave by bus—except for one forlorn toddler. 


Equipment 

Every camp should have one good camera with necessary 
attachments, such as filter and close-up attachment, to take 
nature shots, craft projects, and the like. It should be in 
charge of a counselor who knows how to use it. 

The camp commissary should carry films, or the camp 
should arrange to purchase them in the nearest town when 
shopping for supplies. If photography is not one of the 
special activities and the campers do not learn how to develop 
their own films, arrangements for developing films locally 
should be made. 


Special Helps 

The Camera Clinic. Many youngsters who own or borrow 
cameras know nothing more about them than how to click 
the shutter. The camp should provide a place and a time 
when a counselor or older camper is available to help put in 
or change films, fix films that get stuck, and help in general. 

The Picture Board. A good way to stimulate interest in 
better photography is to mount a photograph on a special 
bulletin board and tack up comments, written on slips of 
paper, pointing to special features, such as good lighting 
effect, excellent composition, nice shadows; or faults, such 
as too crowded, poor composition, tilted camera, light-struck. 
Or, campers might be asked to make their own comments 
about what is good or bad about the photograph. ■ 


Reference Books on Photography ABC’s 

The First Book of Photography*. John Hoke. Franklin 
Watts, 699 Madison Avenue, New York 21. $1.95. This is a 
book of basic information for young people with a box 
camera. 

The Brownie Book of Picture Taking. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, New York. $.35. 

Practical Photography* . Robert A. McCoy. McKnight & 
McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois. $4.00. A nontechnical 
text for the beginner. 

* Available from the NRA Recreation Book Center, 8 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11. 
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Fees and Charges 




This is a summary of policies and practices reported 
by twenty-five city park and recreation executives. 


A BRIEF FORM was sent to these directors requesting an* 
^ ** swers to nine questions. Analysis of the answers made 
it obvious that what works well in one situation is not neces¬ 
sarily the answer elsewhere. With perhaps one or two ex¬ 
ceptions, most executives seemed to face this problem with 
an open mind, feeling that what they were doing was right 
at the monent, but possibly could be improved later. 

Many factors influence the way in which fees and charges 
are used to supplement tax money. The length of time a de¬ 
partment has been established and the general acceptance of 
recreation as a responsibility of government are important. 
The economic condition of the community, the standard of 
living of its residents, and the nature of the industries play 
their parts. Another important factor is, are we dealing with 
a progressive or conservative people with leadership that is 
dynamic or static? Recreation and park leadership that is 
aggressive and yet not offensive, that speaks with authority 
because it has the facts to back up statements, that knows 
how to “win friends and influence people” is perhaps one of 
the best keys to unlock the door to tax coffers. 

Other factors, too, help determine a policy on fees and 
charges. There is general acceptance of the theory that 
people enjoy and place greater value on those activities for 
which they pay a fee, no matter how small. Then, too, it is 
often said that a fee tends to eliminate the noninterested—the 
troublemakers—that it provides opportunities for better con¬ 
trol. There are still more but by listing these few, we begin 
to feel that this is a matter that needs study in each locality. 

Let’s move, then, to the heart of the problem. Who sets 
the policy on fees and charges in municipal, parks, and what 
is that policy? First of all, it is quite apparent that the di¬ 
rector of the department is, or should be, the key person in 
determining policy. His study and research on the matter 
should be outlined and presented to the city council or parks 
and recreation commission with his recommendations. In 
the majority of cases, the city council delegates the responsi¬ 
bility for making decisions to this commission, or it has this 
authority by law, but many cities report that this right is re¬ 
tained by the council, since such decisions are so closely re¬ 
lated to over-all income and outgo. Where organized under 
a park district, such policy matters are handled by the board. 


Prevailing Policies 


As would be expected, the policy on fees and charges as 


Mr. Hammond is director of parks and recreation , Muske¬ 
gon, Michigan . 
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Chase H. Hammou 


represented by twenty-five cities in eight states varies greatl 
From “absolutely no charges,” answers ranged to “make i 
activities as near self-supporting as possible.” Very few r 
ported all activities free. The majority made no attempt I 
have all activities self-supporting, but approved modera 
and reasonable use of fees and charges. One city reporte 
attempts to make all adult activities pay their way. Foi 
cities operate under the policy of making all activities i 
nearly self-supporting as possible. 

On one hand, then, is the feeling that activities shoul 
be free to all participants. One director says, “Fees are fc 
the birds—raise taxes—don’t make the participant pa. 
twice, through taxes and fees, too.” Support for this coi 
tention comes from another executive who is forced to mal 
heavy use of fees and charges. He questions the advisabilit 
of using this revenue from the standpoint of time involve 
in promotion, manpower, bookkeeping, and so on—tim 
which might better be spent in promoting bigger and bettc 
programs. Making everything free does have advantage 
and may be the answer in some communities. 

Fortunately, the other viewpoint of making nearly ever 
activity self-supporting is not shared by many. Supportin 
this position are such well-known ideas as, “an activity cor 
trolled by price is better than a free activity,” “supplemer 
the tax dollar for more programs,” “people appreciate mor 
those things for which they pay directly,” “fees keep out th 
uninterested—help in control.” This position departs fror 
the concept of “public” recreation and becomes a commei 
cial recreation venture having profit as its motive and give 
less thought to the service aspect. 

Now, then, let’s look at the “middle of the road” polic) 
as stated by the majority of executives reporting. Park an- 
recreation programs operate as a function of government— 
as a service to the people to provide better living in pleasan 
and happy surroundings. The democratic approach operate 
on the basis that these programs and facilities should b 
available to all the people, not just those who have read 
change in their pockets. The policy might be stated this .way 
Most activities and facilities are free to the public withou 
additional cost (having already paid for it in taxes) to b< 
used and enjoyed by all who will avail themselves of the op 
portunity with the exception of those activities which (1/| 
require expensive special facilities, (2) have limited use b> 
the nature of the activity, (3) have high upkeep and main 
tenance costs, (4) require constant replacement of material: 
as in arts and crafts, and (5) require exceptionally skillet 
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id costly leadership. In this case, the policy-making board 
jtemiines a fair and reasonable fee to be charged, based 
1 such factors as capital outlay, maintenance costs, and 
adership requirements. This policy makes the general run 
' activities such as playgrounds, indoor centers, ice rinks, 
id so on available to all children and adults at no cost and 
eh activities as swimming, golf, boating, skating on artifi- 
al ice rinks, zoos, bowling on the green, organized base- 
all and softball, ski tows, and so on for a reasonable fee. 
Local conditions dictate such variances as free swimming 
certain hours, free golf instruction for teen-agers, or cer- 
in free hours at the zoo. This provides enough flexibility 
, meet changing local conditions and the availability of 
tore tax dollars. Directors need to be alert to note trends 
arranting a policy change and to make such recoimnenda- 
ons to the policy-making board. 

I The Fringe Problem 

In practically every conference or gathering of municipal 
facials the discussion sooner or later gets to the subject of 
cliniques for dealing with the out-of-city resident who uses 
lany municipal services but who makes no tax contribution 
) help support the operation. This problem is unique to 
ark and recreation departments because it is more difficult 
> control than most other municipal services. Water dis¬ 
puted beyond the boundaries is metered and a just fee is 
barged. Storm and sanitary sewage services follow the same 
attern. When police and fire services are used, a set rate 
* agreed upon. Compare this with the usual procedure in 
rograms of recreation and uses of public parks. I would 
ke to illustrate by referring to my own city of 50,000 which 
s the hub of a metropolitan area of 110,000 composed of 
3ur municipalities and three townships. Many folks live in 
ne city and work in another. The downtown city provides 
le only organized softball, baseball, and basketball leagues 
i the area, and, consequently, about one half of the players 
ome from outside the city. Even with substantial entrance 
ees, the additional cost of these teams represents an expendi¬ 
ng of approximately $3,000.00 for those out-of-city players, 
"he major park, including a most desirable Lake Michigan 
•each, is located within, and operated by, the hub city. 
Equipping and maintenance of these areas is expensive. Now, 
hen, should the hub city continue to supply the major recre- 
tion facilities and programs for the whole area or should 
t set up a system of fees and charges which will require that 
outsiders” help pay the way?* 

The majority of the executives consulted said it made no 
liflerence who used their parks, and two even made it more 
peeific when they said, “We welcome the fringe area folks 
o our areas.” There is a growing feeling, however, against 
ueh a generous attitude. One city reports that out-of-city 
esidents cannot use its facilities. Another makes a double 
ee for golf players and beach parking for nonresidents, 
flight other cities report some form of restrictions by use of 
xtra fees, denial of season tickets, and so on. 

‘The reverse side of the coin is also true. Westchester County, just 
outside New York City, has been steadily closing its excellent rec¬ 
reation facilities to the millions of city residents who threaten to 
engulf its parks, golf courses, and pools. 


This complicated problem will take much study and plenty 
of patience to resolve. One approach is being used in my 
community, for a Greater Muskegon Public Study Com¬ 
mittee is actively at work. The subcommittee on parks and 
recreation is digging up all the facts. It is being clearly 
pointed out where standards are being met and where they 
are not, and who is paying for what. If this consolidation 
program does not eventually work out, then I believe there 
should be ways found to spread the load through fees and 
charges. Cooperative action can solve most problems better 
than fences and “keep out” signs and I am hoping this will 
be the case in our situation. 

As would be expected, cities in the heavily populated dis¬ 
tricts, and especially smaller cities adjacent to such areas as 
Chicago, have distinct problems of control. r lhe situation 
that finds large numbers of folks moving out of the big city 
to parks and beaches to escape the heat and crowds is a tough 
one for many areas. In order to control such “taking over” 
to the exclusion of local residents, some cities resort to the 
use of parking meters or attendant-checked parking lots. 
Decals displayed on cars are available at a small fee to visi¬ 
tors and free to residents in a few cases. Showing of a prop¬ 
erty tax receipt is the admission ticket to certain facilities of 
one city, while another close to Chicago uses this schedule for 
charges in using its Lake Michigan beach—twenty-five cents 
for local residents; fifty cents for state residents; and one 
dollar for out-of-state visitors. Here again is illustrated the 
fact of adapting the fee schedule to the local needs. 

It takes a generous city, or one which has not caught up 
to the problems, to be willing to pay the full costs of con¬ 
struction, maintenance, programing, and life guard service 
on a beach where nonresidents come by the thousands to en¬ 
joy facilities built primarily for local residents. In talking 
with such visitors, they don’t seem to want to avoid paying 
their fair share for using recreation facilities. It seems only 
reasonable, therefore, for communities to adopt into their 
fee and charge policy a program using parking fees, admis¬ 
sion charges, and use fees most adequately meeting the prob¬ 
lem. By so doing, visitors and residents together are helping 
to maintain the facility, provide funds for continued expan¬ 
sion and proper staffing. 

Range and Fees 

As for the amounts charged, we have already concluded 
that local circumstances dictate this. For example, charges 
for outdoor swimming pools vary from free use, ten cents for 
all, fifteen cents for children, twenty-five cents for adults, 
twenty cents for children, forty cents for adults, up to a maxi¬ 
mum of twenty-five cents for children, and fifty cents for 
adults, with the majority charging ten to fifteen cents for 
children, and twenty-five to thirty cents for adults. 

Charges for municipal golf pretty well prove that we are 
interested in having facilities available to participants pay¬ 
ing a reasonable fee. We find such variances as a fifty-cents 
fee for those under sixteen, sixty-five cents for all, seventy- 
five cents anytime, seventy-five cents weekdays and one dol¬ 
lar week-ends, one dollar and twenty cents, one dollar for resi- 
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dents, two dollars for nonresidents, two dollars weekdays 
and three dollars week-ends, with the average seventy-five 
cents for weekdays and one dollar for week-ends. 

Artificial ice rinks are becoming more common each year, 
and, as the cost of construction and operation is reduced, we 
can assume that more of us will be interested in fees for this 
specialized activity. One city reports that from 9:00 A.M. 
to 7:30 P.M., a fee of twenty-five cents is charged, from 
8:00 P.M. to 10:00 p.m. the fee is fifty cents. Twenty-five 
cents for children and fifty cents for adults are common. 

These are but a few of the special facilities where the 
majority feel that a reasonable fee should be*charged. I am 
sure we could have an interesting discussion on amounts that 
should be charged for dockage facilities, launching ramps, 
softball and baseball entry fees, zoo admissions, lawn bowl¬ 
ing, lighted tennis courts, park pavilions, concession percent¬ 
ages, and so on, and in some cases, I think we would agree 
that these facilities would be out of the question as a practical 
operation without the use of a schedule of fees and charges. 

We are in a period of prosperity when our municipal govern¬ 
ments are making improvements right and left, new streets, 
new water systems, new this and new that. Increased budgets 
for police and fire, street maintenance, garbage services are 
but a few. Just where and how does the parks and recreation 
department rate in this spending program? Are we relying 
on fees and charges to carry the load and using our adminis¬ 
trative ability in promoting income or are we selling the city 
council on meeting accepted national standards for tax-sup¬ 
ported park and recreation programs ? We should constantly 
remind ourselves and the city fathers that they should be 
setting aside up to five per cent of the city’s total operating 
budget, or $6.00 per capita, for park and recreation opera¬ 
tion. When that is done, recreation can be for all, programs 
enlarged, and facilities developed for the wide range of ac¬ 
tivities we will need to meet the challenges of the greatly ex¬ 
panding leisure time. Thinking about the thirty-hour week, 
the six-hour day, the long vacation periods, the resulting 
influx of park uses, the park and recreation executive can be 
thrilled and get the jitters all in one breath. A determination 
to get sufficient funds for construction, maintenance, and 
program, coupled with a well conceived policy of free and fee 
activity will keep us from developing ulcers too fast. ■ 


Youth Centers j 

master’s thesis on “The Operation of Youth Centers j 
in Selected Communities of the United States” was J 
completed by Jack LeRoy Waldron at the State College of l 
Washington, in Pullman. The purpose of the study was to J 

investigate and evaluate the operations of a number of rec- j 

ommended youth centers. The study involved the send- j 
ing of a questionnaire to eight or ten selected youth centers j 
in each of the National Recreation Association’s eight dis- j 
tricts, as recommended by the district representatives. The 
following conclusions are based on that study: | 

1. Youth centers selected as successful existed more fre- £ 


quently in communities under 25,000 population. 

2. There was general agreement that financial suppor 
should be derived through public taxation. 

3. A paid and trained director was desirable in mos 
centers. This is substantiated by the fact that all of th( 
centers employed either full-time directors, full-time anc 
part-time directors, or part-time directors, and that salaries | 
were the main expense. 

4. Adults played an important role in both the major re 
sponsibility for the operation of the center and the initia 
movement for the establishment of the center. 

5. Most centers operated on an eleven-to-twelve montl 
schedule. Staying open six days was the desirable weekl) 
operative schedule and mornings were found to be an un j 
desirable time to keep the center open. 

6. Most youth center buildings were either specificall) 
constructed or renovated to serve as such. In 71.4 per cenli 
of the centers studied, the city assumed ownership. 

7. Youth centers offered their facilities to age group? 
other than strictly teen-age. 

8. The factor of racial segregation was taken into con j 
sideration in a few of the youth centers. 

9. Game rooms were the facility appearing most fre 
quently in the centers studied. 

10. Most centers offered social dancing and table tennis 
as activities in their programs, which were most popular 

11. The attitude of adults and youth toward the youth 
centers was excellent or good in most communities. Cooper¬ 
ation between adults and youth in the operation of the centei 
was also excellent or good in most communities. 

12. Of the five factors important to youth centers, mem¬ 
bership and leadership were rated satisfactory. Problems 
were indicated in finance, facilities, and programs. ■ 


| <U t&e I 

i II 

J lam the heat of your hearth on the cold winter nights, j ( 
| The friendly shade screening you from the summer sun, j 
And my fruits are refreshing draughts quenching )Our 
Thirst as you journey on. | 

I am the beam that holds your house, the board of your j j 
Table, the bed on which you lie, and the timber that jl 

Builds your boat. j 

I am the handle of your hoe, the door of your home- j 
Stead, the wood of your cradle, and the shell of your j 
Coffin. I am the bread of kindness and the flower of j 
Beauty. Ye who pass by, listen to my prayer: harm me j| 

Not. I 

■ 

This verse from the Ancient Portuguese has I 

BEEN USED IN THE FOREST RESERVATIONS OF PoRTU- j 
GAL FOR MORE THAN A THOUSAND YEARS. —Reprinted jl 
from Newsletter, Tennessee Department of Conserva • j 

tion, Division of State Parks, Nashville . ^ I 
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of Highway and Recreation Planning 

Changing patterns for living and playing that are important to our future. 


|^HE IMPORTANCE of planning for rec- 
reation was emphasized by several 
jjeakers at the symposium on “The New 
ighways: Challenge to the Metropoli- 
n Region,” held last September in 
iloomfield, Connecticut. Some four 
undred of the nation’s top industri¬ 
als, planners, economists, highway of- 
|cials, real estate leaders, government 
ersonnel, and others came together for 
^is at the invitation of the Connecticut 
ife Insurance Company. 

The papers prepared in advance of 

|f e three-day sessions and the panels 
[ring the symposium dealt with the 
lestion of how the federal highway 
ogram would affect the efficiency and 
vability of American cities. Deep con- 
;m was expressed over the potential 
arm that would result from the pro- 
am unless it were planned to coordi- 
te with metropolitan land-use plan- 
ng. Several of the papers contained 
ferences to recreation and its relation- 
flip to the highway program. 

In a general review of the problem, 
ilfred Owen of the Brookings Institu- 
on pointed out that for the masses of 
r people cities have become disagree- 
Ie to live and work in. He stated, 
pen space in our explosively expand- 
g metropolitan areas has all but dis- 
peared and with it the light and air 
d opportunities for recreation that a 
tion with wealth and leisure time 
ould be able to enjoy... . The natural 
auty of the countryside is being jeop- 
dized by the bulldozers.” 

Andrew Heiskell, publisher of Life, 
arned that highways can separate 
omes and recreation areas and can 
tually destroy a community’s park 
id recreation areas; while Carl Feiss, 
anning consultant, also voiced serious 
Ticern over the encroachments on park 
inds by highway authorities. He said, 
flecreation areas and parks are the first 


open spaces considered fair game by the 
highway planner. In practically every 
big city—Boston, Philadelphia, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., Cleveland, and many 
others—once secluded parks designed 
for leisure and for needed human recre¬ 
ation, become easy prey for the concrete 
sluice-ways required by machines. Such 
loss of hard-earned park areas is the new 
highway robbery.” 

On the other hand, he pointed out that 
freeways and parkways may provide 
needed breathing space and that “green 
areas and, sometimes, small parks and 
playgrounds, form part of the residual 
taking.” 

Luther Gulick, president of the In¬ 
stitute of Public Administration, urged 
action on a metropolitan basis, stating, 
“It is a fallacy to think that small in¬ 
dependent jurisdictions with limited 
funds and powers will buy up and estab¬ 
lish open spaces, recreational opportu¬ 
nities, and extensive rights of way ade¬ 
quate for the entire region, over the 
years. Little jurisdictions may take care 
of neighborhood playgrounds and 
streets, but they can never be expected 
to take care of the larger requirements.” 

The revolt against city living was 
further emphasized by James W. Rouse, 
shopping-center developer, who stated, 
“With more time for recreation, gardens 
and families, and more money to spend 
on them, people are looking and behav¬ 
ing less and less like the formal, regi¬ 
mented brick and concrete cities in 
which they are asked to live. Station 
wagons, blue jeans, barbecues give ex¬ 
pression to the casual mobile outdoor 
family living that marks the American 
family. They seek space and they are 
finding it in the scatteration around our 
cities.” 

He proposed neighborhood units in 
which the family could live in an en¬ 
vironment in which it felt at home, and 


groups of neighborhoods including 
their own schools and playgrounds, 
among other facilities, perhaps on the 
scale of 25,000 to 50,000 people. Many 
such communities would create the need 
and the opportunity for a larger central 
core that would provide recreation and 
cultural facilities beyond those which 
the communities alone could support. 

Glenn C. Richards, Detroit’s commis¬ 
sioner of public works, reported on the 
city’s rebuilding program for its central 
area. He cited a neighborhood in which 
the parks, schools, and shopping centers 
are accessible from every dwelling unit 
without a single pedestrian traffic cross¬ 
ing at street-grade level, exemplifying 
the pattern for the urban neighborhood 
of the future. 

The problem of access to outdoor rec¬ 
reation facilities was discussed by Ed¬ 
ward A. Ackerman of Resources for the 
Future, Inc., as follows: 

“As the urban spread continues more 
and more people will be placed farther 
and farther from facilities usable on a 
weekend, or a daily basis. Undesir¬ 
able crowding of the public facilities 
available, already evident in the New 
York metropolitan area may be ex¬ 
pected to be general unless plans are 
laid to avoid it. This is certain not only 
because of the increased population 
density and lessening work hours but 
also because of further closing off of 
beach, lake shore, or countryside for 
private use, as has happened along the 
accessible parts of the Atlantic coast line 
with surprising rapidity and complete¬ 
ness in the postwar period. 

“Measures to alleviate or meet the 
problem can be taken in two directions! 
(1) Planning and public action to re¬ 
serve adequate open, or ‘green’ space 
in the path of the urban spread which 
will be encouraged by the new high¬ 
ways. This means that foresighted and 
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vigorous public action must accompany 
or precede private subdivision, com¬ 
mercial, and industrial growth. (2) Pro¬ 
vision of more distant recreational op¬ 
portunities but still within easy reach 
of the urban development age. ...” 

The increasing use of highways dur¬ 
ing leisure-time periods was emphasiz¬ 
ed by Frank W. Herring of the Port of 
New York Authority. He commented, 
“Good roads came into existence origin¬ 
ally with recreation use as a major func¬ 
tion; the automobile made its first 
appearance as a sort of super sporting 
goods item; and it has been the availa¬ 
bility of the automobile that has made 
possible the broadly based enjoyment 
of recreation opportunities that play 
such an important part in family life 
today. Recreation travel on week-ends 
is family travel and for many families 
the automobile has its principal use in 
week-end visits to the country, or to the 
seashore, or to the mountains. . . . 

“Leisure-time destinations are wide¬ 
ly dispersed throughout the city’s hin¬ 
terland and travel routes fan out ex¬ 
tensively. . . . The greatest problem 
presented is that of arterial capacity, 
of providing enough highway lanes to 
accommodate the volume of traffic 
flowing outward from the city when the 
leisure-time period begins and back into 
town when the holiday is over. . . . 
Almost forty-five per cent of the total 
annual automobile passenger volume 
crossing the Hudson River in the New 
York area is represented hy passengers 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 
After all, week-ends, holidays, and va¬ 
cations now account for about a third 
of the days of the year. 

“We can see no reason to suppose 
that the importance of this component 
of urban travel will decline. On the 
contrary, we must expect that the in¬ 
creasing productivity of our economy 
will yield still more leisure time for 
more and more people. What we cannot 
yet see clearly is the form the leisu re¬ 
time increase will take.” 

A number of questions about urban 
sprawl were raised by James H. Scheuer, 
private redevelopment investor. “Have 
we created attractive, open, green com¬ 
munities, separate from areas of urban 
concentration, or is it mostly an unend¬ 
ing spread of the cities, truly an ‘urban 


sprawl’ ? This is a serious problerr * 

“Have we well-planned and conven 
iently located facilities for shopping 
entertainment, and recreation in ou 
suburban life, or are they the exceptim 
rather than the rule . . . ? The an 
swers to these questions are almos 
painfully self-evident.” 

Boyd T. Bernard of the Urban Lane 
Institute asked, “Is it sound to follov I 
a route, however well engineered, tha 
breaks up park land, arboretums, de 
stroys creek valleys, severs specializet 
agriculture, elevates through highly re 
stricted residential areas, and create:^ 
blight both adjacent and beyond?’ 
Commenting on a proposed route tha , 
would have destroyed an arboretum anc 
a park along a picturesque creek, hi 
stated, “The arboretum could not hi 
recreated in a generation, the pari 
characteristics of the area would bi. 
forever destroyed.” 

Edmund N. Bacon, city planner, indi 
cated the need to develop attitudes s< 
that open land should be preserved, ant 
a public policy that would support sucl 
an attitude. He also proposed the ide;i 
that more congestion might he valuabli 
in order to make possible the reserva 
tion of more open land for public use 

An illustrated lecture on “Highway; 
and the American City,” hy Victo 
Gruen, architect and planner, clearh 
portrayed the importance of home anc 
family recreation, and of greenbelts a, 
a means of controlling urban sprawl. 

Lewis Mumford, leading author anc, 
critic on architecture and city planning i 
in his summary of the symposium, mad | 
a plea for open space and the amenitie 
in the planning of neighborhood, city 
and region. 

During the symposium, George D| 
Butler, of the National Recreation As. 
sociation research staff, commented 01 
the tendency of highway authorities t< 
preempt park land and stated that pari 
and recreation authorities felt a grav* 
concern over encroachments that hav< 
and will result from the federal high I 
way program. He urged that the tak 
ing of park lands for highways b 
avoided whenever possible; that, ii 
cases where such action was unavoid 
able, full compensation should he madJ 
in order to permit the authorities t< 
replace the lost park areas. ■ 
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MARKET NEWS 


+ Stay-Brite is an improved two-inch wide, .055" thick 
rinyl marking tape for volleyball, tennis, and badminton 
lourts. This white plastic tape does not shrink, is not affected 
by weather or chemicals, and is self-cleaning during the 
playing season. Its edges don’t curl because of an exclusive 
| levelling process. It is easily installed with a new, longer 
l l />" spiral-threaded aluminum nail. There are four nail 
loles to the foot, each smaller than the nail, so that if a soft 
>pot in the ground is hit, the tape holds the nail. The kits 
nclude lengths for specific game requirements, nails, and 
nstructions. West Point approved the tape after an eleven- 

I no nth trial. Write John P. Horgan Plastic Products, 152 
West 42nd Street, New York 36. 

| , 

♦ A morale-booster for the chronically ill, the handicapped, 

Mnd respiratory, heart, or traction patients is available in a 

I ‘talking library” record program called the Libraphone. 
The discs, covering a wide range of subjects and interests, 



gre recorded by professional actors, and include juveniles, 
westerns, mysteries, humor, classics, and inspirational ma- 
erial, all by well-known authors. Playing time runs almost 
m hour per side, thus requiring minimum attention. The 
vinyl records are break and wear resistant, and come in a 
sturdy album. They can be played on any three-speed phono¬ 
graph with a low-cost adapter for the new 16rpm speed. 
There is also a *‘sonograph”—a four-speed phonograph de¬ 
signed for institutional use. Write Libraphone, Inc., 550 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 


♦ Lumite is the registered trade-mark name for a Saran 
(plastic) shade cloth that can be used to shade grandstands, 
areas, rest areas, and can also be used as a windbreak. 
It comes in different weaves depending upon the degree of 
I shade desired. Lumite is easily installed and long-wearing; 
lit does not rot, rust, or mildew. There are many possible 
[uses in camp or playground for this versatile material. Write 
I the Lumite Division, Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation. 
ICornelia, Georgia. 


♦ A compact, flat-bottomed, snub-nosed paddle boat, the 
Little Fisherman, can be carried in car trunk or station 
Wagon. Stable and easily handled, it is a good boat for 
i hildren, either at camp or summering with their families. 
Made of corrosion-resistant aluminum, the boat does not 
shrink, swell, rot, rust and is not affected by salt water. The 
LF-9 is made with a nonslip floor surface, styrofoam flota¬ 
tion, and integral construction. Write Southwest Manufac- 
| luring Company, P. 0. Box 2501, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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AAHPERs latest report 

• EDUCATION FOR 

LEISURE 

Conference on Education for Leisure— 
The Role of the Public School 
The Community Approach to the Leisure Problem 

Outlines the concept that a community can best meet the 
leisure-time needs of its citizens by working through and 
with the schools. Gives specific examples of projects 
and activities in various cities. Also considers other 
approaches to the problem. 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 

1201 - 16th Street, N.W. —check enclosed 

Washington, 6, D. C. _ please bill 

Education for LEISURE 

Name___ 

Street_ — _ 

City-Zo n e_St ate_ 


Magazine Articles 


Everywoman’s, February 1958 
A Plan For Apartness, Dorothy K. Whyte ,. 
NEA Journal, December 1957 

Child Growth and Development. (Fou 
articles). 

Journal of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, December 1957 
Our Winter Outdoor School, C. Lucilb 
Otto. 

Teaching International Understanding, 
Sara Staff Jernigan and Catherine L 
Allen. 

Parks and Recreation, November 1957 
Basic Need For Land, Conrad L. Wirth. 

-- —December 1957 

Land Acquisition, Hugh R. Pomeroy. 
“Seminole Village” Has Outdoor Educatior 
Value, John R. McCormack. 

Operation “Parkette,” Keith E. Kelly. 
Sports Illustrated, February 10,1957 
Squash At Its Best. 

Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

America’s National Parks, Nelson Beechei 
Keyes. Doublcday & Co., Garden City, N. Y 
Pp. 256. $7.50. 

Art For Everyone, Hal Cooper. Watson 
Guptill, 24 W. 40th St., New York 18. Pp. 
128. $4.95. 

Becinninc Synchronized Swimming, 1957. 
Betty Spears. Burgess Publishing, 426 S. 
6th St., Minneapolis 15. Pp. 90. Papei 
$3.00. 

Bird Watchers, The, Marjory Bartlett San 
ger, E. P. Dutton, 300 4tli Ave,, New York 
10. Pp. 164. $2.75. 

Boatinc Handbook. Arco Publishing, 48C 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pp. 142. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Camping Handbook, Edmund H. Burke. Arco 
Publishing, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. Pp. 143. $2.00. 

Community Approach to the Leisure 
Problem (1957 Conference Report) 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Pp. 73. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Community Recreation (Second Edition) 
Harold D. Meyer and Charles K. Brightbill. 
Prentice-ITall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 
525. $6.00. 

Conservation Education in American Col¬ 
leges, Charles E. Lively and Jack J. Preiss. 
Ronald Press 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
Pp. 267. $5.00. 

Copfercraft and Silver Made at Home, 
Karl Robert & Nora Kramer. Greenberg: 
Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., New York 22.i 
Pp. 175. $7.50. 

Craftsmanship and Design in Pottery, W. 
B. Dalton. Pitman Publishing, 2 W. 45tb 
St., New York 36. Pp. 113. $10.00. 
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T#wn and Home; Sketching People; 
Sketching the Seaside. All by L. A. 
Doust. Frederick Warne, 210 5th Ave., 
New York 10. Pp. 71 each. $1.50 each. 

ducating Women for a Changing World, 
Kate Hevner Mueller. University of Min* 

1 nesota Press, 2037 University Ave., S.E., 

■! Minneapolis 14. Pp. 302. $4.75. 

Iducators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, 

I II and Transcriptions (Fourth Annual 
J Edition —1958), Walter A. WittichSGertie 
, Hanson Halsted, Editors. Educators Prog¬ 
ress Service, Randolph, Wise. Pp. 206. 
Paper $5.75. 

nameling on Metal, Oppi Untracht. Green- 
| berg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., New York 
I, 22. Pp. 191. $7.50.’ 

yi amily Camping. Parents and Teachers As¬ 
sociation of the Ethical Culture Schools, 33 
Central Park W., New York 23. Unpaged. 
$.25. 

iJolk Dance Guide (Eighth Annual Edition) 
1958. Paul Schwartz, P.O. Box 342, Cooper 
I Station, New York 3. Pp. 28. Paper $1.00. 

I un Comes First for Blind Slow-Learn- 
ers, Mildred Blake Huffman. Charles C. 
Tbomas, 301 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, 

I 111. Pp. 157. $5.00. 

uide to Career Information (Bibliogra¬ 
phy). Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. Pp. 203. $3.00. 

■andbook for tiie Amateur Theatre, A, 
Peter Cotes, Editor. Philosophical Li¬ 
brary, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16. Pp. 
424. $12.50. 

Ielping Your Child to Read Better, Ro¬ 
bert M. Goldenson. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
432 4th Ave., New York 16. Pp. 312. $3.95. 

lliciiWAY Needs Studies — 1957. National 
Academy of Sciences, National Research 
Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washing- 

I on 26, D. C. Pp. 133. Paper, $2.80. 

►me Was Never Like This, Etta Payne. 
Greenwich Book Publishers. 489 5th Ave., 
Vew York 17. Pp. 184. $3.00. 

>mer and the Circus Train, Hardie Gra- 
natky. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madi¬ 
son Ave., New York 16. Unpaged. $2.75. 

w Cities Control Juvenile Delin¬ 
quency, J. L. Levin. American Municipal 
\ssociation, 1625 H St., N.W., Washing- 
on 6, D. C. Pp. 56. Paper $2.50. 

>w to Improve Your Diving. The Athletic 
institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4. Pp. 
56, $.50. 

>w to Keep Fit and Like It, Arthur Stein- 
haus. Dartnell Corporation, 4660 N. Rav- 
mswood Ave., Chicago 40. Pp. 72. $.50. 

>w to Make a Little Go a Long Way 
(Guide to Free, Inexpensive and Un¬ 
usual Entertainment in New York City) . 
Young’s Research Service, P. O. Box 72, 
Grade Station, New York 28. Pp. 64. Paper 
£1.00. 

>w to Play Checkers, Fred Reinfield. 
Sterling Publishing, 121 E. 24th St., New 
York 10. Pp. 186. $2.50. 

>w to Win at Duplicate Bridge, Marshall 
Miles. Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 463. $5.00. 

)BAYASHI KOKEI (KoDANSHA LIBRARY OF 
Iapanese Art, No. 11). Charles E. Tuttle 
Co., Rutland, Vt., Unpaged. $1.25. 


r AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


the 640 page, *7.95 

OMNIBUS OF FUN 

the Eisenberg’s giant book of thousands of new activities 
— sent as a bonus when you clip this ad and check your 
order for all three new recreation books shown below. 




tl£W 
GAMfSW 
'TW€*N- 


□ MORE NEW GAMES 
FOR TWEEN-AGERS 

Allan A. Macfarlan. Over 200 games for boys and girls 
9 to 15, by the author of the successful New Games for ’Tween- 
Agers. Every game labeled for easy selection by age appeal, 
number of players, locale, equipment (if any), etc. Fully illus¬ 
trated. $3.50 


BOOK OF INDIAN LIFE 

CRAFTS □ 

Oscar E. Norbeck. Crafts and skills that were Indian 
daily life essentials: nearly 200 tested projects for boys and 
girls of all ages. Tribes of every major region are represented. 
Projects include tipi, totem pole, dance masks, pottery, cookery, 
games equipment, signal fires, braves and maidens’ costumes, 
tools, hunting implements. Hundreds of detailed illustrations. 

$5.95 



□ THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
CAMPFIRE PROGRAMS 

LaRue A. Thurston. For memorable evenings at camp ... 
hundreds of campfire ideas, planning instructions, complete 
programs, for boys and girls in any type of camp. Covers cere¬ 
monies, the campfire as a court, noisy fun, singing, stories and 
talk, games, stunts, magic, etc. Every activity tested by the author, 
an experienced youth leader. Clear illustrations, complete index. 

$5.95 

CLIP THIS AD Check book(s) you want. Get Omnibus of Fun as bonus j 
if you check all 3. Sent post free if payment is enclosed. Write name, address in 
margin; mail to ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 B’way, N.Y.c. 7 

m > MM _ UHM M Mi M H j 


COMPLETE 
BOOK OF 
CAMPFIRE 
fc PROGRAMS , 


I-Z. 


If you are the tolented author 
of an unpublished monuscript,' 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK— we will edit,design, 
print, promote, advertfse and 
sell it I Good royalties. 

Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 

COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. RM3 
200 Varlck St., N. Y. 14 


For Catalog of Swings - 
Slides - Climbers - See-Saws 


Star Co.—Litchfield, Mich.—Lincoln 2-2022 


CHAMPION 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

“SCALED TO CHILD SIZE” 

FREE LITERATURE 
GYM — PLAYGROUND — POOL 

Highland Park, III. 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES 
FOR MODERN DANCE 

. . . RECORDS OR SHEET MUSIC . . . 

Free descriptive folder 
Write KATHLEEN MERRILL 
6484 S. W. 25th St., Mioml 44. Fla. 


AUTHORS: 

TALENT 

GOING 

TO 

WASTE? 



(ZotniHa —lMnygromid Summer Notebook (\U\) 


arcu 1958 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Lei$ure»time Field 


Complete Book 
of Campfire Programs 

LaRue A. Thurston. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 
Pp. 318. $5.95. 

Here are ideas about everything that 
goes into a campfire program. It is a 
must for this years crop of counselors, 
and fresh material for the experienced 
director. You’ll smell the fire, see the 
dancing shadows, hear the good talk 
and tall tales told hy fire light. There 
are bibliographies appended at the ends 
of most of the chapters, including one 
of stories for campfire telling, and one 
for stunts, games, and other activities. 
There is a chapter devoted to ceremon¬ 
ies, one to physical arrangements, while 
another deals with leadership and pro¬ 
gram planning. The hook is indexed 
for convenient use. 

The Successful Camp 

Lewis C. Reimann, University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. Pp. 233. 
$4.75. 

A new book* on camp administration 
is very welcome. Trends come and go, 
techniques change, new standards are 
prepared, new surveys are made—all 
of which influence it. 

This book is directed primarily to 
private camp administration, although 
the author has been careful to keep 
the organization camp in mind. Its 
style is lucid and concise, its informa¬ 
tion comprehensive in most areas. Fact¬ 
ual information, on camp costs, for ex¬ 
ample, and on comparative figures of 
large and small camps, private and or¬ 
ganization camps, is useful. We wish 
Mr. Reimann had been able to use later 
cost figures than those from a 1954 sur¬ 
vey, since costs have jumped consid¬ 
erably since then. No doubt the 1954 
figures were used because they were 
authoritative, but a comparison, even 
on a limited scale, with a few cost anal¬ 
yses of later date would have been 
valuable. 

The only other chapter that does not 
compare favorahly with the remainder 
of the hook is the far-too-short chapter 
on outdoor recreation facilities. Surely 
the council ring, the waterfront, even 
the area in front of the cabin, or tent 

* Available from the NRA Recreation Book 
Center, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11. 


might be included. To devote most of 
a short chapter to tennis, considered of 
questionable value in some camping 
circles, and horseback riding, an activ¬ 
ity too expensive for many camps, while 
leaving out many other more important 
facets of camping, is a serious omission 
we hope will be corrected in the next 
edition of this book. 

The chapter outlining an entire 
year's work for a camp director will be 
worth the cost of the book to anyone 
entering this field for the first time. It 
will also serve as a reminder and guide 
to experienced directors. 

The book is full of valuable informa¬ 
tion on such matters as the various 
types of insurance, food service, busi¬ 
ness details, recruitment of staff and 
campers, out-of-season promotion, and, 
we are glad to see, business ethics. It is 
further hlessed with excellent paper and 
good type, as well as an attractive 
cover. The publisher and the author 
have done a very good job.— Virginia 
Musselman , NRA Program Depart¬ 
ment. 

Municipal Law 

Charles S. Rhyne. National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers, 839 Seven¬ 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
Pp. 1125. $22.50. 

Public recreation administrators, did 
you know that a municipality is liable 
to the same extent as a private corpor¬ 
ation for injuries resulting from the 
creation or maintenance of a nuisance 
by the municipality? 

Recreation and park authorities are 
not expected to be experts on legal mat¬ 
ters, but they should be familiar with 
sources of information on legislation 
affecting the work of their department. 
Mr. Rhyne’s Municipal Law , the first 
one-volume handbook on the subject 
since 1910, affords such a source. It is 
an authoritative restatement of law ap¬ 
plicable to the modern city. 

Several sections of this volume are of 
special interest and value to the recre¬ 
ation field. One defines the types of rec¬ 
reation facilities that have been ap¬ 
proved for capital expenditures; an¬ 
other deals with the conditions under 
which municipal property may be ac¬ 
quired and disposed of. One entire 
chapter is devoted to parks, play¬ 


grounds, beaches, swimming pools, sta 
diums, and other facilities. A chaptei 
on municipal tort liability includes a 
discussion of parks and recreation fa¬ 
cilities; one on zoning cites decisions 
relating to various types of puhlic and \ 
private recreation facilities and uses. In 
preparing this hook the National Insti¬ 
tute of Municipal Law Officers has ren 
dered a valuable service.— George But¬ 
ler, NRA Director of Research . 


The Community of the Future 
and the Future of Community 

Arthur E. Morgan. Community Serv¬ 
ice, Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio. Pp. 166 
$3.00. 

Mr. Morgan has been actively con-, 
cerned with problems of the community 
for a half century and this book give? 
ample evidence of his long and varied 
experience. It presents primarily a case 
for the small community, its function in 
American life and the necessity for its 
survival. Readers of Recreation will 
find the chapters entitled “The Physi¬ 
cal Setting” and “Recreation in the 
Community of the Future” especiall) 
interesting. 


The Handicapped and Their 
Rehabilitation 


Edited by Harry A. Pattison, M.D. 
Charles C. Thomas Publisher, Banner- 
stone House, 301-327 East Lawrence 
Avenue, Springfield, Illinois, Pp. 944. 
$14.75. 

The rehabilitation field has develop 
ed in the past few years to encompass 
a multitude of concepts, ideas, tech 
niques, and personnel. Dr. Pattison 
has gathered material dealing with the 
varied aspects of this field into one 
comprehensive volume. Each section is 
written by a noted authority in a par¬ 
ticular specialty. For example: Dr, 
Earl Hoerner, clinical director of the 
famed Kessler Institute for Rehabilita¬ 
tion, writes on the major objectives oj 
rehabilitation; Dr. Edward Strecker 
chairman of the department of psychi¬ 
atry at the University of Pennsylvania 
writes on the general principles of psy¬ 
chotherapy. 

Logically divided into four parts, the 
book contains sections on foundations, 
disabilities, the rehabilitation team, 
and, finally, problems and procedures. 
It is, in essence, an encyclopedia oi 
current rehabilitation practice. Man) 
subsections deal with the place of rec¬ 
reation in rehabilitation, from recrea¬ 
tion problems of the handicapped child 
to the use of recreation in the treatmenl 
of the industrially injured. 

This is the kind of book that recrea¬ 
tion workers in all settings might well 
consult.— Elliott M. Cohen , NRA Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the 11 
and Handicapped. 
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Recreation Leadership Training Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 

and 

Local Recreation Agencies 


March, April, May, 1958 


Ruth G. Ehlers 

Social Recreation 


Anne Livingston 

Social Recreation 


Grace Walker 

Creative Recreation 


Greenville, North Carolina 
March 3-6 

Kingsport, Tennessee 
May 5-8 

Ames, Iowa 
March 3-6 

Natural Bridge, Virginia 
March 20-21 


Miss Virginia Gregory, North Carolina Recreation Commission, 
Raleigh 

W. C. McHorris, Director of Recreation, Kingsport 


Miss Helen Tucker, Ag Annex, Iowa State College 

Dr. Harold K. Jack, Supervisor, HPES&R, State Board of Educa¬ 
tion, Richmond 16 


Poughkeepsie, New York Rupert J. Tarver, Jr., William W. Smith Community Center, 

April 7-10 Poughkeepsie 


Northland Recreation 
Laboratory 
Loretto, Minnesota 
April 17-24 


Miss Julia M. Faltinson, 3100 West Lake Street, Minneapolis 16, 
Minnesota 


M iss Helen M. Dauncey will be conducting social recreation courses at the following Air Force Bases: March 3-6; Scott Air 
Force Base, Belleville, Illinois; March 10-13, Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois, (for further details, communicate with 
the Air Force Regional Representative, Howard Beresford, 3055 Bellaire, Denver, Colorado). 

Mr. Frank A. Staples will be at the following Air Force Bases conducting two-week arts and crafts courses: March 3-13, Shep¬ 
pard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, Texas, (for further details, communicate with the Air Force Regional Representative, Ray 
Morrison, 248 Casa Blanca, Fort Worth 7, Texas) ; March 17-27, Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Mississippi, (for further details, 
communicate with the Air Force Regional Representative, Wayne Shields, USAF Office of Community Services, University of 
Georgia, Athens). 


Attendance at training courses conducted by the National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location, contents of the course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsor of the course 
as listed above. 



j — New RONALD Books - 

TEAM SPORTS FOR GIRLS 

Editor Ann Paterson and seven top authorities in the] 
field of physical education present the techniques oil 
teaching team sports to junior and senior high-school 1 
girls. Individual chapters on lacrosse, speed-a-way, field! 
hockey, speedball, soccer, softball, volleyball, and basket-I 
ball. Each chapter describes the object of the game, facili-J 
ties and equipment required, positions and duties of] 
players, basic skills, strategy, etc. Includes a summar-l 
of official rules and a glossary of terms. 97 ills., tables ;I 
389 pp., March 3 . $5.00s 

MODERN BOWLING TECHNIQUES 

Junie McMahon, famous bowling star, and Murray 
Goodman, veteran sports writer, have hit right in the 
“pocket” with a book that will interest all who enjoy 
tumbling the pins! Detailed instruction on beginning 
and advanced techniques, advice on analyzing the game 
and correcting mistakes, plus an up-to-date survey of 
modern aspects of the sport. Includes scoring procedures, 
playing rules, and alley specifications. SO ills., 6 *4" x 10”, 
January 20. * $2.95 

DEFEND YOURSELF! 

An authority on new and ancient combat. Jack Grover 
combines the best of judo, boxing, wrestling, etc., to show 
how anyone of average strength can defend himself against 
an aggressor. Llnderscores combat techniques for particu¬ 
lar situations. Charts show most vulnerable parts of the 
body with descriptive text on attack and defense of each 
part. Offers easily grasped material on fair or anything- 
goes fighting. 64 ills^ 6%" x 10 ", March . * $2.95 

* Books In the Bor nos Sports Library 
At bookstores or fromt 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 

15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 










































ow you can speak - directly - to individuals or 
groups - throughout your park, playground, beach or pool. 
With Audio Hailer, you can talk in a normal voice... and 
make yourself understood up to half-a-mile away. 
You'll use your Hailer dozens of times every day... 
for announcements and paging, for aquatic sports and 
all wide-area games, for beach and pool 
supervision. Indispensable, in case of storms, 
lost persons, other emergencies. 
Audio Hailer is the ONLY electronic 
megaphone with a genuine vacuum-tube 
amplifier. Yet it is completely self-contained, 
operates on dry batteries, weighs 
only 5'/ 2 lbs.! For more details 
or demonstration, just clip coupon 
below to your letterhead. 
Audio Equipment Co., Inc., 

firpst Nprk N Y 

f 


PORTABLE • SELF-CONTAINED 
ELECTRONIC MEGAPHONE 


AUDIO EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Great Neck, N. Y. 

I would like Q brochure □ demonstration of Audio Hailer 


: 


Amplifies your voice WOO times I • 


! 


TITLE 


AUTHORITY 


ST. & NO. 



. c/ry or 

TOWN- 


ZONE 
.(if any). 


.STATE. 
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GET READY 


for 

JUNE 

NATIONAL 

RECREATION 

MONTH 


Plan your program events now. Write 
for reproduction proofs of these 
line drawings for your posters, 
folders, displays, announcements. 

Also available—red, white and blue 
display strips (4^" x 17") featuring 
Uncle Sam leading the parade for 
recreation. $2 a hundred. Order from: 

PUBLIC INFORMATION & EDUCATION 
National Recreation Association 
8 West 8 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 




JUKI- 


« ,»l I*!**!*. 
UM HIM* *1 HI 





JUN(*Noll»n«l Recreation Month 
M'f your leisure, melee fKe moil of rt» 



JUNK - National Recreation Month 

It* yewr leisure—make the eiert el it’ 


JUNK • National Recreation Month 

It's y eur leisure—make the west el It! 



HERE IT COMES- 

for 1958 


SUMMER NOTEBOOK 

What’s more important to the playground 
program than 

GETTING-TO-KNOW 

The Youngsters • The Parents • The Play Areas • Games and Sports 
Music and Dancing • Arts and Crafts • Family Nights • Special Groups 

Nature • Storytelling and Drama • The Community 

4 ** 

Available May I — Price: $2.50: $2.00 for NRA members — at NRA, 

8 West Eighth Street, New York II. Order EARLY — a copy for each Play¬ 
ground and Leader. Last year’s edition was sold out by June 15. 



























RECREATION THAT PRODUCES 
REALLY HANDSOME RESULTS! 







REXLACE AND 
REXCORD KITS 


Hanks packed in individual 
cartons. Instruction sheets for 
various projects. Low cost. 



See your jobber for these fast-selling 
profitable products. 


Making craft 
products from 
Plastic Lacing 

IT'S TODAY'S MOST 
FASCINATING HOBBY 

SUPER PYRO LACE. Non-stretch, flame-proof, 
Reversible vinyl. Waterproof. Will not crack or peel. 
3/32nd width. Comes in 100 yard spools. 

PYRO CORD. A round pyro cord. Popular width. 
20 bright colors. 

PYRO TONES. A flat striped lace. One width. Six 

different color combinations. 

PYRO PEARL. An oval lace. One width. Has gleam¬ 
ing pearl-like finish. Comes in six colors. 

All quality products. Fade proof. Waterproof. 


IF YOU WISH, WRITE TO US FOR THE NAME 
OF YOUR NEAREST SUPPLIER 
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NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

A Service Organization Supported by Voluntary Contributions 
JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, Executive Director 



HONOR ROLL OF SPONSORS ‘ 

The National Recreation Association is proud to publish the names of present 
sponsors who have served the field through the Association for ten years or 
more. Those listed below constitute an honor roll. They have made a notable 
contribution to the development of recreation in America. 

We take this opportunity to express onr deep appreciation. 


SPONSORS WHO HAVE SERVED FOR TWENTY OR MORE YEARS 


F. Gregg Bemis 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Paul L. Borden 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 

Ward M. Canaday 
Toledo, Ohio 

C. Sewall Clark 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. G. H. A. Clowes 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts 

Mrs. F. F. Couch 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

F. Trubee Davison 
Locust Valley, New York 

•Deceased 


Mrs. William G. Dwight * 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 

Blair J. Fishburn 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Edgar Friedlander 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Robert Garrett 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Max Gugcenheimer 
Lynchburg, Virginia 

Mrs. Norman Harrower 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Walter C. Janney* 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

Dr. Tully C. Knoles 
Stockton, California 


Mrs. H. Dutton Noble 
Auburn, New York 

Mrs. Brace W. Paddock 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Bert Printz 
Youngstown, Ohio 

William H. Putnam * 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Rev. Charles A. Ross 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Mrs. Alcer Shelden 
Detroit, Michigan 

Ben F. Tucker 
Long Beach, California 


% 


.A 


i 
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SPONSORS WHO HAVE SERVED TEN YEARS OR MORE 


Mrs. Copley Amory, Jr., Cambridge , Mass . 

Dr. Roy H. Baribeau, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Hon. Willard M. Benton, Kansas City, Kan. 
Mrs. Frances W. Bird, Wianno, Mass. 

Hon. James M. Corcoran, Evanston* III. 

Mrs. J. Gerry Dobbins, Litchfield , Conn. 
Gaylord Donnelley, Chicago, 111. 

Richard Farnsworth, Houston, Tex. 

L. Harris French, fVaterbury, Conn. 

C R. Frye, Shreveport, La. 

Mrs. Joseph E. Friend, New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. Clarence J. Gamble, Milton, Mass. 

Colin Gardner, III, Middletown, Ohio 
Mrs. John Grew, Dover, Mass. 

William L. Hinds, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mrs. William C. Huntoon, Jr., Providence, R. /. 
Mrs. Siegel Judd, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Thomas V. Kenney, Troy, N. Y. 

Arthur W. King, Duluth, Minn. 

Mrs. Led lie I. Laughlin, Princeton, N. J. 

Robert H. Loomis, Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. John R. McLane, Manchester, N. H. 
Johnson D. McMahon, Rome, N.Y. 

Mrs. Noel Miller, Racine, Wis. 

Welles V. Moot, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Julian Pease, New Britain, Conn. 

Mrs. Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., Greenwich , Conn. 
Mrs. Richard E. Riegel, Wilmington, Del. 

Carl T. Schuneman, St. Paul, Minn. 

Raymond D. Shepard, Montclair, N. J. 

Arthur B. Shepley, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pred B. Shoaf, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mrs. Albert Spalding, Great Barrington , Mass. 
Arthur St angel, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Harry C. Stine, Kenosha, Wis. 

H. J. Stocksick, Pasadena, Calif. 

Fred R. Stofft, Tucson, Ariz. 

Mrs. Walter A. Strong, Winnetka, III. 

Mrs. Herbert J. Stursberg, Norwalk, Conn. 
George C. Thompson, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Evans Ward, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Frederic Winthrop, Hamilton, Mass. 
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oppets on the Playground. Program leaders, 
lease note: if you look carefully enough you no 
loubt will find some original activity ideas here! 
lover picture courtesy of Standard Romper Com* 
>any, makers of Heahh-Tex. 

[ext Month 

May is Senior Citizens Month, and Recreation 
ill carry several articles about services for this 
ge group. Outstanding among them will be the 
ory of what labor unions are doing to help re- 
ired employees enrich their leisure time. One sec- 
ion of the issue will he devoted to information 
ibont the construction of swimming pools. In ad¬ 
dition, watch for the story about a successful ball 
orogram for male adults. 

Photo Credits 

|> Page 102, (npper left) Swiss National Travel Of- 
\ ?ce, New 'York City, (lower right) 1950 Graflex 
Photo Contest; 106, Papalia, East Orange, N. J.; 
07 (upper right) Bill Harris, St. Louis, Mo.; Ill, 
Central Studios, Atlantic'City, N. J.; 116, Art Per* 
et; 117, Dennison Manufacturing Company, Fram- 
ngham. Mass.; 118-119 (and 107 second from hot* 
,om), Fichera Studios, Montehello, Calif.; 126, St. 
'etersburg Times , Fla.; 128, Hamilton Spectator , 
►ntario; 130, New York City Board of Education. 
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August by the National Recreation Association, a service 
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Guide. Subscriptions $4.00 a year. Canadian and for¬ 
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New York under Act of March 3, 1879* Acceptance 
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Zkeodore Roosevelt and the Children 


Francis W. H. Adams 

^ometimes the clearest light on the present is shed by a thought from the past. 

& This truth was never more apparent than it is this month. We are celebrating 
the birthday of the National Recreation Association (founded April 12, 1906) and 
have just passed the halfway mark in the celebration of the centennial year of Theodore 
Roosevelt, first honorary president of the Association. 

It is, in addition, a happy coincidence that this April issue of Recreation is de¬ 
voted to playgrounds. Roosevelt’s concern for children was at the heart of his interest 
in the whole recreation movement. 

“It is an excellent thing to have rapid transit but it is a good deal more important, 
if you look at matters with a proper perspective, to have ample playgrounds.” This is 
TR writing to Jacob Riis in 1894. Thirteen years later, in a message to Cuno H. Rudolph 
of the Washington Playground Association, Roosevelt declared: 

“. . . since play is a fundamental need, playgrounds should be provided for every 
child as much as schools. This means that they must be distributed over the cities 
in such a way as to be within walking distance of every boy and girl. . . 

Straightforward and vigorous as always, Roosevelt focused attention on the facts 
of the situation: playgrounds supply something vital to children. Therefore, children 
should have them—and enough of them. An outdated problem? A very pressing prob¬ 
lem. 

This issue of Recreation Magazine records the current state of the nation’s play¬ 
grounds. They have not kept pace with our increasing child population. 

Too often the playgrounds we do offer (swings and slides set on blacktop) are just 
the kinds of places that children (who love to climb trees, dig, sit on cool grass, and 
play tag in and out of bushes) find downright unattractive. At the same time, the Presi¬ 
dent’s Citizens Advisory Committee on the Fitness of American Youth reminds us that 
our young people need more, not less, active out-of-door play. 

Where are they to get it? 

The playgrounds of tomorrow must be built first in the hearts and consciences of 
the grownups of today. We have been startled recently by an apparent lag in the questing 
American spirit, the inquiring American mind. Yet surely we all know that intellectual 
and scientific advances are not the merely result of schooling or big budgets. They are 
first and foremost the result of a habit of thought, a positive delight in experimentation 
and knowledge seeking. 

This pleasure in questioning, this satisfaction in trying it for yourself, this joy in 
the thing for its own sake, has been the mainspring of our progress. It is also the 
essence of recreation. Many children in our mechanized society find this joy for the 
first time in the physical challenge, the imagination-stretching of an inviting playground 
with a wise leader. 

Recreation has always been one of mankind’s necessities. In addition, today, as 
never before, recreation has a positive contribution to make to our nation’s physical 
fitness, mental alertness, and spiritual well-being—our very survival. 

The contribution begins in our parks and playgrounds. It continues as long as 
life lasts. 

To sum it up in TR’s words: 

“The point lies in developing a man who can do something with his strength; 
who not only has the skill to turn his muscles to advantage, but the heart and head to 
direct that skill and to direct it well and fearlessly.” ★ 


Mr. Adams, chairman, of the NR A board , former police commissioner of Ne\ 
York. City , now a member of City Board of Education , is chairman of the iVe| 
York City Theodore Roosevelt Centennnal Commission. 
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^ Operating budgets show an in¬ 
crease during the last six years, accord¬ 
ing to the annual report of the National 
Recreation Association Field Service 
Department. The majority were ex¬ 
tended from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
Bond issues were passed in ninety-four 
communities in twenty states and tax 
levies in twenty communities in nine 
states. 

► A SPLIT DOWN THE CENTER of the Ad¬ 
irondack Forest Preserve is threatened 
by the North way route as now pro¬ 
posed. This four-lane, divided highway 
will damage the State Forest Preserve, 
according to the Adirondack Mountain 
Club, which is fighting this issue and 
recommending an alternate valley route 

| between Glens Falls and Plattsburg. 

< Action is required. If you wish to help, 

1 send for the club’s brochure from the 
executive secretary at Gabriels, New 
York. You can obtain up to ten copies 
A free. 

! y Pan American Day falls on April 14, 

I and should be an occasion of renewing 
l our knowledge of Pan-American coun- 
i tries, and our friendships with Pan- 
| American people. 

► Extremely popular in Canada is a 
| publication, Planning a Recreation 

Building ,* particularly with recreation 
commissions. It is published by the 
I Canadian Welfare Council, and if you’d 
like to see it, write soon, as only a few 
copies are left. 


► Community clown clubs, did you 
l know August is “National Clown 
’Month”? 

► The first Georgia Recreation 
■Commission has just been created by 

a senate bill. It was unanimously ap¬ 
proved at the Governor’s Conference 
prior to introducing the bill. The Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association was rep¬ 
resented, in supporting this bill, by its 

i executive director, Joseph Prendergast, 
district representative Ralph Van Fleet, 
and Bill Hay, former NRA state man in 
the South, now taking the place of 
‘Marion Preece as Association repr¬ 
esentative in the Southern District. 


f Astroscience —what does it mean? 
Eight high schools in Indianapolis are 
■offering freshman students a new 
ourse on this subject—the study of 
-pace, covering rockets, missiles, as¬ 
tronomy, and meteorology. 




Announcing organization of the 
Park, Recreation and Open Space Pro¬ 
ject of the New Jersey, New York, Con¬ 
necticut Metropolitan Region. This has 




* Available from Canadian Welfare Coun¬ 
cil, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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been accomplished through the efforts 
of sponsors: Metropolitan Regional 
Council and Regional Plan Association, 
with the cooperation of the governors 
of New Jersey, New York, and Connect¬ 
icut, the Metropolitan Council of Plan¬ 
ning Agencies, park and recreation of¬ 
ficials of the region, and the National 
Recreation Association. 

The NRA is represented by board 
members H. P. Davison, president of J. 
P. Morgan & Company, and Joseph 
Prendergast, NRA executive director. 

A $60,000 grant has been received 
by the Regional Plan Association from 
the Old Dominion Foundation for staff 
work by RPA. The contribution of the 
Metropolitan Regional Council will be 
active participation in the project by 
staff members of the member counties 
and municipalities of the MRC. 

► New York in the Spring is a gay 
information pamphlet, free to tourists 
upon request, listing hundreds of activi¬ 
ties scheduled in the city. Planning to 
visit us? If so, write for it. Address 
New York Convention Bureau, 90 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. A separate 
pamphlet, Bronx Zoo , gives all neces¬ 
sary information for-an enjoyable visit 
and can be obtained from the New York 
Zoological Society, 185th Street and 
Southern Boulevard, Bronx 60. 

^ Another helpful pamphlet, 
Swimming for the Cerebral Palsied, can 
be useful to leaders this summer. Free 
from United Cerebral Palsy Associa¬ 
tion, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17. 

► Forty-nine scholarships totaling 
$75,000 will be awarded to the winners 
of the second annual National Youth 
Scholarship Contest, sponsored by 
Johnson and Johnson, surgical dressing 
manufacturers, in cooperation with the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany. Awards of the contest, which 


ends May 5, 1958, will be made on the 
basis of the best fifty-word essays on 
the subject “Why a Good Education is 
Important.” 

All scholarships will be in the form 
of paid-up Mutual Benefit policies. 
Grand Prize is $10,000 and there are 
two second prizes of $5,000 each, four 
third prizes of $2,500 each, six fourth 
prizes of $1,500 each, and 36 prizes of 
$1,000 each. 

Entry blanks, as well as further in¬ 
formation about the contest, are avail¬ 
able from the National Youth Scholar¬ 
ship Committee, 130 East 59th Street, 
New York 22. 

► Magazine at home and at work: In 
February, Jerry Raderstorf, director of 
recreation at Oak Park, Michigan, en¬ 
rolled all seven members of his recre¬ 
ation advisory board as active associate 
members of the NRA and requested, in 
each case, that Recreation be sent to 
the home address of these board mem¬ 
bers. 

At almost the same time, John H. 
Davis, superintendent of recreation, 
Dalton, Georgia, enrolled the five per¬ 
sons on his recreation commission as 
members, with the magazine to go to 
their homes. 

The Westchester County (New 
York) Recreation Commission has or¬ 
dered ten subscriptions to Recreation 
for educational work in the commu¬ 
nity. 


IMPORTANT! 

We are happy to give reprint 
permission wherever possible, but 
please check with us before using 
any material in Recreation. On 
some rare occasions, we do not 
hold copyright!—The Editors 
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Spring Carnival 

Spring is an adventure in Switzer¬ 
land! In this land of mountains and 
snows and deep, green valleys folklore 
flourishes, and the sober winter yield¬ 
ing to the brilliant spring brings forth 
an outburst of joy and gaiety. Spring 
is a miracle of beauty in the Swiss 
Alps, but is also exciting in the lower 
areas. Quaint customs and festivals 
are inseparable in springtime. 

Toward the end of April, Zurich 
opens its celebration with a children’s 
parade. Flower bedecked floats bearing 
the Goddess of Spring and her atten¬ 
dants are towed through the streets. 
In this happy procession is the weird 
and frosty figure of Boogg, a symbol 
of winter. Made of wood and covered 
with cotton wool, his insides are stuffed 
with firecrackers. In the evening, when 
the clocks strike six, following the col¬ 
orful cavalcade of the ancient guilds, 
Boogg is set afire to expiate his wrong¬ 
doings. Amid the flare of the ffemes 
and the bursts of the firecrackers, a 
company of horsemen dressed in flow¬ 
ing white circle the pyre. In the hills 
and mountains around, companion fires 
flare up and a night festival climaxes 
the day. 

Easter is a particularly happy sea¬ 
son. In the Lake Lucerne region the 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday is reverently depicted. High¬ 
light of the pre-Lenten festivities, it is a 
celebration that goes back to medieval 
days, with archery and wrestling 
matches, open-air theatricals, and mas¬ 
querades. 

Climax of carnival festivities is the 
Basel Carnival, known throughout 
Europe for its art and wit. In prepara¬ 
tion, costumes are fashioned with the 
greatest secrecy. Cleverly illuminated 
posters and lanterns make fun of all 
that has happened in the city during the 
past year. Blunders of the town coun¬ 
cil and of magistrates are revived, and 
citizens receive some sarcastic knocks. 


Editorially 

Speaking 


Why Have Playgrounds? 

School is out! There go the children! 
Where are they going? What will they 
do this summer? They are your chil 
dren, mister! A few of the luckier ones 
will go into summer camps, into the 
congested but wholesome activities of 
some boys’ club, or work on a farm. 
However, most of them are going into 
the city streets, out to the city dumps, 
off into the suburban woodlots and 
fields. 

Some of them, giving vent to normal 
healthy, animal spirits, unguided by 
sympathetic adult experience, will 
drown in forbidden swimming holes, j 
Some will be crushed under the rushing 
wheels of modern traffic. Some, seek¬ 
ing the acclaim of their mates, will ( 
transgress the grownups’ rules of pro 
priety and will join the list of “juvenile 
delinquents.” Some will venture, un 
trained, unwarned, to play with forbid 
den weapons. . . . 

What are you going to do about it, 
Mister? These kids, you know, are the 
America of tomorrow. You may be 
childless but you have to live with these 
youngsters and their parents—not only 
tomorrow, but today . . . Don’t you 
want to spend your old age in a nation 
governed by clear-headed, straight 
thinking, courageous younger men? 


# * # * 

School’s out. The kids are spreading 
out everywhere. They are getting into 
everything. If they get into trouble it’s 
your fault, mister!—C. B. Lister, in 
American Rifleman . 


Easter’s Coming!—April 6 
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Readers! You are invited to send Letters for this page 
to Editor , Recreation, S fFej* Eighth Street, AW 
For& ii —jo j/w* your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles . 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words, 

—The Editors . 


Letter to a Local Paper 


irs: 


The [Wilmington, Delaware,] Board 
f Park Commissioners, at their meet- 
ng on September 12, passed the follovv- 
ng resolution: 

“Resolved that it should be the policy 
.nd practice of the Board of Park Com- 
nissioners that whenever and wherever 
growing tree is destroyed on park 
ands or a dead tree is permanently re- 
■ ioved therefrom, that another tree will 
-e planted to replace the tree that is 
lestroyed or removed.” 

“Be it further resolved that the Board 
if Park Commissioners endeavor to 
•ersuade other appropriate city, county, 
nd state departments to adopt a simi- 
ar policy.” 

The [Delaware] State Highway De- 
artment has recently agreed that wher- 
ver and whenever their work necessi- 
ates the removal of a tree on park prop- 
rty, with the approval of the park com- 
lission, they will plant another tree 
-herever the superintendent of parks 
nay designate. 

We hope that some of our new plant- 
ng under this program may be done 
-ven along the streets of Wilmington, 
n front of private homes where the 
owners are willing to take care of any 
rees that are so planted by the park 
Commission. 

We are announcing this program . . . 
with the hope that . . . park executives 
hroughout the country may ... do 
Something of a similar nature. We are 
Iso advising the Garden Club of Amer- 
ca and the Izaak Walton League of 
his program, in the hope that they will 
Iso assist in furthering these objec- 
ives. It is our understanding that in 
Switzerland this is a national policy 
vith severe penalties for noncompli- 
nce. 

We know of no other community, 
ounty, or state in America that is fol- 
owing such a routine and it may be, in 
onsequence, that this movement is 
riginal in Wilmington and that it may 
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lead to preventing our countryside 
from being denuded of its woodlands. 
Several private citizens have learned of 
our endeavor and have agreed to co¬ 
operate. 

The proposed new planting may not 
be done at the site of the tree which has 
been removed, but there are plenty of 
locations throughout our community 
where trees are badly needed and our 
park superintendent will be pleased to 
designate these spots and the type of 
tree best suited. 

We hope that these thoughts will re¬ 
ceive careful consideration by the citi¬ 
zens of Wilmington and vicinity, for 
the improvement of the city, and the 
welfare of all. 

Maurice DuPont Lee, President , 
Board of Park Commissioners, 
5421 Nemours Building , Wilming¬ 
ton , Delaware, 

• For other news of Wilmington parks, 
see p. 1 36.—Ed. 

Your Office 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on the article in the 
January, 1958 issue, “Your Office.” For 
many years I have felt the same way 
about recreation offices, and, in our 
own way, we have tried to remedy this 
situation. However, after reading your 
article, I made up my mind to restudy 
our situation and see if we can’t dress 
things up even more than we are doing 
now. 

Russell J. Foval, Superintendent 
of Recreation , Playground and Rec¬ 
reation Board , Decatur, Illinois, 

Usable Ideas 

Sirs: 

I would like ... to express . . . my 
sincere thanks and appreciation for the 
aid and ideas I have obtained from 
Recreation Magazine. 

It has been a great aid in our pro¬ 
graming for the past five years. Just 
recently we have used some informa¬ 
tion and ideas to a great advantage in 
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" STEEL RACQUETS 


Faster play. ..longer life. 

For yeors DAYTON Steel Roc- 
quets hove been the fovorite of 
professionals and beginners 
alike. Thousonds ore now ploy¬ 
ing an improved gome — with 
more speed ond occurocy thon 
ever before. 

Daytons are procticolly inde¬ 
structible—ideal for 
schools and ploy- 
grounds. Steel strings 
ond tubufor steel 
frames ore not af¬ 
fected by climotic 
changes. No covers or 
presses ore needed to 
protect Ihem. They won’t 
worp, splinter, rot or sag. 

It will poy you So investigate 
now. See them ot your locol 
deoier’s or write direct to foctory 
for .more information. 

DAYTON RACQUET COMPA 

748 Albright St Arcanum, Ohio 


Rules and 
court layouts 
for badminton 
or tennis are 
yours for the 
asking. 



MADE IN 
2 SECTIONS j 

Notionolly recognized ond used by 
the ARMED FORCES, COLLEGES, 
MUNICIPALITIES, RECREATION CEN¬ 
TERS, SCHOOLS, CLUBS, PARKS.etc. 

MODEL #104 
as obove with 
stotlonory legs. 

\ * No Mointenonce or Replacement Problems. 
|A * Sturdy Lifetime Construction. 

A* SECURELY INSTALLED HEAVY GAUGE 
ill ALUMINUM CENTER NET 


For FULL 
DETAILS 
WRITE 


All METAL TENNIS TABLE CO. 

P.O.BOX 142,TEANECK,N.J. 
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IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY ON * * * * ' 

FROM YOUR ^ 
CHOICE OF ^ 


C-R-A-F-T-S 

HANDY, CONVENIENT 
LOCATIONS 


Hurry . . . place your order with us now for your Summer craft 
programs. Our three locations offer immediate delivery service 
and a variety of crafts at low quantity prices. All orders over $50 
will be shipped freight prepaid as stipulated in our 1958 catalog. 

Write For FREE Catalog of Handicraft Supplies! 

CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 

4707 Euclid Ave. 4 East 16th Street 34 Elmwood Parkway 

CLEVELAND 3, OHIO NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK CHICAGO 35, ILL. 


Attention— 

RECREATION DIRECTORS 
Consider CERAMICS 


This fast growing hobby offers most 
interesting training and constant crea¬ 
tive enjoyment. 

Send for Full Information. Onr big 
68 page complete catalog is now avail¬ 
able. 50^ to individuals. Free to 
schools - institutions, etc. 


Write 

Today 


House of Ceramics 
2481 Matthews 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 

RYAN’S H. & R. 



DRY LINE MARKERS 

5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 

Force Feed ■— Instant 
Shutoff — SO lbs. ca¬ 
pacity. 

Shaker In Hopper for 
Constant Flow. 


Adjustable Control on 
Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. R for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 



the NEW low cost 


PLAYGROUND 


Playground directors 
everywhere, are reporting a 
sharp DECREASE or NO ACCI¬ 
DENTS AT ALL on SAF-PLA. This 
proven playground surfacing material 
can be applied to black top, concrete or 
any smooth penetration pavement. Actual 
rubber in SAF-PLA gives kids a“bounce instead of a 
bruise” and practically eliminates all abrasions, 
cuts and painful falls. Let us send you the FACTSI 


ivrite for bulletin no. 13 


• ♦ • 


RUBBER RECLAIMING CO 

BOX 365 BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


INC 


ELIMINATE most 


ntMJMWtd 


ACCIDENTS 




our Christmas program. Among thest 
were: “A Phone Santa Program”; i 
“Santa Claus Suit Lending Service”; i 
“Santa Claus School”; and a “Hans 
Christian Andersen Art Festival.” 

. . Best wishes to the Reckeatio? 
Magazine for continued growth anc 
service. . . . 

Edsel B. Martz, Supervisor, Com 
munity Centers & Playgrounds 
Department of Recreation ana 
Parks, Arlington 1, Virginia. 

Exchange Requested 

Sirs: 1 

We would like very much to ex 
change golden-age papers with groups 
in other cities. Mr. J. W. Faust sug 
gested that we write you for the names 
and addresses of others who publisl 
these papers. It will be apreciated i 
you will send us this list at your con 
venience. 

Our own paper is called Golden Ag( 
Notes. 

Mrs. Joe Upchurch, Director, So 
cial Recreation, Montgomery, Ala 
bama. 


Rx Recreation 

Sirs: J 

Our library print of your rilm Ry I 
Recreation is now being used in Pre 
toria, Union of South Africa, anc 
quoted below is a paragraph from i l 
communication just received from tha 
post: 

“The Rotary Club of Johannesburg 
is extremely interested in this film anc | 
is planning to start a similar recrea 
tion program here in South Africa 
They would also like to show it to othe) 
clubs who might be interested in thi.\ 
scheme. Any booklets or informatior 
issued by the National Recreation As 
sociation in New York would also bl 
welcomed.” 

Becky Sanford, Chief, Acquisi 
tions Branch, Motion Picture Serv\ 
ice, U. S. Information Agency 
Washington, D. C. 

Artificial Rinks I 

Sirs: 

In William Radke’s article “Ice Skat 
ing on Plastic” in the February issue 
of Recreation, a statement is made 
that no known community south of the 
Great Lakes has an ice skating facility 
larger than 100' x 200'. _ j 

Please he advised that here in Sanr 
Louis, on November 11, 1957, we open 
ed a permanent outdoor ice rink witl 
an ice-skating surface measuring 120'} 
230'. It is not plastic, but one con 
tinuous concrete slab measuring 120'} 
230'. However, we do consider our rinl 
artificial in that we have twenty-three | 
miles of brine tubing beneath the con * 
Crete slab. 
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We believe that this rink, built at a 
cpt of slightly less than $1,000,000, is 
lb most beautiful skating rink in the 
ijiited States, and if you do not believe 
<1at I have said, ask anyone of the two 
I ndred thousand persons who have 
(joyed our rink since last November. 
James E. Heath, Superintendent of 
Recreation, St. Louis , Missouri . 
Space Encroachment 

ms: 

I We were very much interested in the 
(!ries Recreation ran on the encroach- 
h nt problem in the park and recrea- 
in field. Park Maintenance has also 
n publicizing this problem for a long 
e. We hope that together we may do 
ough good so that eventually city 
• incils and others in power will “see 
light” and plan ahead for commu- 
y improvement. 

| Erik Madisen, Jr., Managing Edi- 
I tor , Park Maintenance, Appleton, 
W isconsin. 

Need More Interpretation 
rs: 

I am a young man of 23, with a BS 
recreation; and have been working 
Special Services since 1957. The 
lason I am writing this letter is be- 
Ijuse I am sick and tired of people ask- 
g me what I have my degree in and 
ghing when I tell them recreation. 
lis makes me furious; if people only 
ew the work that goes into program 
inning, and the extra hours you have 
on’t think they would get such a kick 
t of it. Also if they realized what re- 
rds are reaped by trained personnel 
this field, I daresay they would real- 
the fact that there is a great need for 
ore such personnel to carry on the 
- rk so vitally needed, especially with 
younger generation. It is the only 
ance for survival in the coming years 
more leisure time, when the young 
ople will need us more than ever. . . . 
ore attention must be given to the 
creation programs in cities and in 
ery spot in the United States—and 
more original ideas—and we must 
in more men and women for the job. 
igh praise to your magazine; it must 
■ given great credit for contributing 
the recreation program. . . . 

Paul Ott Carrutii, Service Club, 
Killeen Base, Killeen, Texas. 

“Splendid Review” 
rs: 

Thank you for the splendid review 
'U have afforded Municipal Law in 
le March, 1958, issue of your nation¬ 
al prominent magazine, Recreation. 
•ur interest in acquainting persons in 
^■ur field with the availability of this 
w work is deeply appreciated.. . . 
Brice W. Rhyne, Associate Gen¬ 
eral Counsel , National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, Washing¬ 
ton 6, D . C . 
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A FENCING 
PROGRAM 

For 2 or 200. Requires minimum spoce ond simple inex¬ 
pensive equipment. We design ond manufacture the 

best ond least expensive 
weopons ond accessories 
for beginners ond ex¬ 
perts. let us help you 
set up o fencing octtvity 
or develop the one you 
have. Consultotions free. 


Write Dept. R for 

AMERICA'S OLDE5T AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTU RERS OF pRgg CATALOG. 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y.• GRamercy 3 6930 



KAZOO C o,n P MtL i-' Qml. 

EDEN, NEW YORK 

Originators of the 

KAZOO and KAZOO BAND INSTRUMENTS 


KAZOO 

BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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East Orange youngsters embark for faraway lands. 
The jetty, sand, and pilings add a tang of reality as the 
captain swings the wheel and heads his boat out to sea. 


A merica’s Playground 1958 reveals imagination, and con¬ 
cern for creative play. Here are some brief accounts and 
suggestions that can help you give your own playground-a 
modern touch at little cost. 

The Nautical Influence* 

“East Orange Goes Nautical” was the headline in New 
Jersey’s largest newspaper when a story and picture ap¬ 
peared concerning “the harbor,” a fully developed play¬ 
ground, recently opened by the East Orange Recreation 
Commission. 

Landlocked East Orange youngsters can now go down to 
the sea in ships—at least in one mock fourteen-foot cabin 
cruiser. Along with the boat, a sparkling maritime theme 
was carried out with a lighthouse, jetty, and pilings. 

For less than $200, the department purchased two not-so- 
seaworthy boats, constructed a lighthouse out of cinder 
blocks, drove in cut-down telephone poles, to simulate a 
jetty and dock, and added sand for that beach effect. This 
new equipment has enjoyed overwhelming popularity and 
use and has even attracted new visitors. 

This was not a stab in the dark or a flair for the sensa¬ 
tional. Careful consideration and effort were put into in¬ 
teresting innovations in the playground that would add to 
its play value. Careful attention was given to the play-com¬ 
munity theory. 

As a youngster approaches the equipment, he or she first 
comes in contact with the “sea-washed 5 jetty stumps painted 
in sea green with whitecaps on top. The two haphazard 
lines of stumps are arranged lower and closer together in 
the front. However, each succeeding stump becomes higher 
and farther apart, giving the illusion of shallower water, 
and making it increasingly difficult for a youngster to 

* See also, “Playshore,” p. 118. 


Imagination Visits 


reach the “dock area” and boat as he jumps from stump t< 
stump. 

The boat is set in the rear of the jetty flanked with piling 
of four poles of varied heights. The cabin in the boat ha | 
seats for two or three youngsters, but more manage to crow 
in. The glass windows on all sides have been removed. , 

A mast with crossarm was inserted to satisfy the natura 
desire to climb. Use was made of a scrap apparatus pole I 
which was set in cement under the boat. A rope ladder wa I 
made to facilitate climbing up the mast. This is used as 
lookout, as the picture indicates. 

The cabin roof was reinforced, so that it could be use« 
for sun bathing and jumping. A small ladder was built ir 
from the deck to the cabin roof, for the smaller tots to diml 
An automobile steering wheel was almost a necessity an*, 
immediately became the most popular device of the unit. 

A boat needed more atmosphere in a playground than at 
the seashore, so a lighthouse was added. Of course, a lighi* < 
house without play value is really only an ornament, so kv j 
conceived the idea of a structure surrounded by a catwal 1 
that might be used as another lookout. There was to be a I 
opening near the top, which would face a sliding pole fol 
getting to the ground quickly, as is often found in firehouS| 
equipment. 

Fortunately, a local concrete company manufacture 
curved cinder blocks for manholes and sewers. This gav 
us the idea for the substantial, but inexpensive, materu, 
for building. Openings for windows and doors could bl 
neatly placed simply by omitting blocks. 

Our maintenance foreman, Lawrence Renna, took tli 
sketchy ideas, with his own plan for an outside catwalk, an I 
the lighthouse was soon a reality through the efforts of ou, 
maintenance crew. A light was installed at the top, whicl 
the youngsters could easily reach and turn in all direction! 
Finally, all of the new equipment was given a bright cor 
of paint, and twenty tons of beach sand was spread abou ( 
Public response to the area, which is adjacent to conveij 
tional swings, slides, and merry-go-round, was most grati 
fying and has spurred the staff into developing simili 
schemes in other areas, change always attracting children 
particularly where their imagination is challenged. J 

A playground should keep up with the changing neecj 
and interests of our young people. New play equipment thjl 
is attractive and appealing will renew' interest in your pla>| 
grounds, as well as augment use of your traditional a] 
paratus, thus providing maximum utilization of existini 
S p ace . —Graham M. Skea, Superintendent of Recreatioi 

East Orange, New Jersey. 
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he Playground 



Ride ’Em, Cowboy! 

m 

| The two simple pieces of playground apparatus described 
Ef-re will be popular with the Hopalongs, Annie Oakleys, 
■one Rangers, and all the cowboys and Indians of the 
horsey” set. Each is very simple in construction and could 
le made very easily and inexpensively in the school work- 
iop or by the maintenance department. Make them in 


HANDLE 


STUFF NEWSWkHEV 
IN PIPE. RLLW1FM 
03NCRETE *■ PAINT 



OLD HOT WATER TANK 


3* P)PF SET IN CONCRETE 


H5AME MADE of OLD 
BED-IKON 


trying sizes, and different colors, put them in a “corral” 
ith Western brands decorating the gate—and watch the 
■ungsters take to the trail! 

Mr. Clarence A. Neal, director of the Sunbury, Pennsyl- 
nia Youth and Community Center, sent in the very origi- 
ai metal horse. It can carry double; it moves! It was de- 
gned by Richard Green, industrial arts teacher in the 
unbury Junior High School and crafts instructor for the 
iayground system. He guarantees that Old Pipelegs may 
art off with gay paint, but will be worn down to his original 
|hn color by the end of summer, because the youngsters love 
im so. The sketch is self-explanatory. 

Horse No. 2, Old Oakheart, is slightly more conventional, 
le was sent in by John B. Penney, director of the recreation 
hd parks department of Concord, New Hampshire. He and 
is family were designed and constructed by Roland G. 
achance, supervisor of maintenance and construction, 
om an old oak tree cut down in one of the parks. Sketch 
•ves a general impression of the horse, but doesn’t do him 
Jstice! 

To make Old Oakheart, Mr. Lachance says: “Cut oak log 
(“•out 48 inches long, bevel front end 45° from center. Peel 
>g of all bark. Peel four oak legs approximately four inches 
iameter, 32 inches long. Countersink four holes into body 




, 


tCl 




In this new age, as space-inindedness invades the play¬ 
ground, equipment should keep up with changing 
needs. “Satellite,” above, is one such modern design. 



Another easily made and durable horse for “Ride ’Em 
Cowboy.” Horses, of all sorts, are always popular. 



Amusing seahorses bring the sea to inland Playsliore, 
in Montebello, California (see page 118)* Below, 
the Wild West corral in Essex County, New Jersey. 
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two inches deep, to fit end of legs. Fasten with steel straps 
from inside of legs to under part of body, between legs. 
Head and neck are drilled with %" drill, body with *4" drill 
for %" by 16" lag screw. Metal straps should be put on side 
of head and neck to body to prevent turning. Ears of leather 
are best. Harness and tail can be replaced—rope lasts quite 
well. Finish with oil stain and let dry.” 

It’s not to late to build up a “stable” for the 1958 play¬ 
ground season. These two horses are safe and satisfactory. 
The children of Sunbury and Concord rode them happily; 
the small fry in your town will love them too. 

Corral 

A Western theme is used by the Essex County Park Com¬ 
mission in Brookdale Park, Bloomfield, New Jersey, in lieu 
of a “dragon pit” idea that came from Europe via Frank 
Evans, director of recreation in Maplewood. The Brook- 
dale Corral, as it is known, finds youngsters aged two to 
ten swarming over the lean-tos, riding the bucking bron¬ 
co, and creating, in their imaginations, Wild West situa¬ 
tions undreamed of in Hollywood or on television and hav- 
ing a good time doing so. One of the more popular items is 
a climbing pole with a triangular gong and striker at its 
top; its notes peal throughout the day. 


Other features include a rustic seesaw, a mule train, a 
burling log, several other climbing poles, a zigzag fence, and 
a stockade with simulated cannon on swivels, with crawl 
space to get in and out. 

Skinned white cedar logs were used for all its parts. It 
was designed by the engineering department and constructed 
by the maintenance department. The ground is covered 
with tanbark. A log fence, also used for seating, surrounds 
the entire area. It is centrally located, adjacent to the regu¬ 
lar playground and attracts many people all day long. 

From the Designers 

Today’s designers, architects, artists, educators, and rec¬ 
reation leaders, too, are attempting to fill not only the chil¬ 
dren’s physical needs, but their dramatic interests, needs for 
adventure, need for learning, and for growth. 

Working with wood, concrete, plastic, they are experi* , 
menting with pieces of play equipment that make no attempt 
to reproduce actual objects but, rather, present the child 
with an inviting shape or form his imagination can turn 
into rocks, caves, mountains, planes, or what-have-you. In 
other words, they make no attempt to superimpose adult ] 
concepts upon the children’s play, but offer abstract forms 
to stimulate freedom and spontaneity. ^ 


atteC 


Practices with Sports Officials 

The research and information division of the District of 
Columbia Recreation Department has secured statements 
from thirteen metropolitan cities about practices in dealing 
with sports officials. Following are some of the findings: 

• Ten cities use the baseball officials’ association as their 
source of officials; three use an approved list other than 
the association; three use department employees; and two 
reported using older youths and adults. 

• Eight cities report using the basketball officials’ associa¬ 
tion; four, another approved list; four, department em¬ 
ployees, and two, older youths and adults. 

• Softball association officials are used by nine cities, with 
four reporting use of an approved list; three, department 
employees, and two, older youths and adults. 

• Seven, six and eight cities reported the exclusive use of 
the officials’ associations for their paid officials in baseball, 
basketball, and softball, respectively. Two others use them 
for adult baseball leagues only, and one reported they are 
“usually” used. 

• One city indicated the officials’ associations did not co¬ 
operate with the department in arranging rates, schedule, 
and so on. Three others did not answer the question. 

• Past experience by one city indicated that officials’ asso¬ 
ciations became pressure groups, giving difficulty on fees, 


assignments, and so on. Accordingly, it organized a training/ 
program of its own, used qualified officials for its games. 

i 

Conclusions: 


• Careful examination of the returned questionnaires gives 
the impression that those departments participating most 
actively with the officials’ associations have less difficulty 
with them. 

• Departments seemingly most content are those which 
have organized their own associations or training courses 
and established an approved list of qualified officials. 

• Generally there is close cooperation and little conflict 
between recreation departments and the officials’ associa¬ 
tions. 

• Use of paid officials is most prevalent among adult 
leagues; youth leagues are more inclined to use department 
employees or older youth and adults. 




Swimming Study 

A pilot study on a swimming program for severely men¬ 
tally retarded children conducted in Ontario, Canada, in 
1956 (see Recreation, February 1957, page 63) yielded 
the following results: 

The children progressed a little each week, remembering 
some of the skills taught the previous week. The majority 
progressed to a point where they would fit in very nicely 
in a small class receiving group instruction. Only two chil¬ 
dren refused to enter the water. 

It appeared that these children can learn to swim if they 
receive individual instruction or are paired according to 
compatibility and ability. Their enjoyment was obvious and 
they delighted in demonstrating the newly learned skills. ■■ 

Recreation 
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very American playground has a Joseph Lee Day or 
fcek—to honor the “Godfather of Play.” Charleston 
>llmvs earnival-eireiis pattern, attracts 4,000 children. 


A voluntary penny, from the children of America, in the name of 
this great leader, for recreation leadership—if matched by other 
playgrounds—could help meet one of the field’s greatest needs. 


Meets a Challenge 


Will you cooperate , and do something 
about the leadership shortage , in honor 

of Joseph Lee? Write us what you think. Robert E. Kresge 


OMEONE once said that the only sure things in this life 
are death and taxes. We in recreation are sure of at 

I ast two other things—Joseph Lee’s unique position in our 
eld and the critical, almost fatal, shortage of recreation 
adership. There are other giants in recreation history; 
*ut there is only one ‘ Godfather of Play”—Joseph Lee. 
acts about Mr. Lee’s right to this title, and why he is so 
• \ered, have been recorded over and over again, so we will 
1-4 repeat them. However, we would like to show how the 
• eniory of Joseph Lee can be used to draw the public’s at- 
intion to the scarcity of trained leaders in recreation, and. 
wore important, arouse citizens to do something about it. 

The playgrounds in Charleston, West Virginia, always 
Wave a Joseph Lee Day in late July; this is nothing new in 
Ijharleston or elsewhere. It has heen a national custom that 
Rich playground conduct a special event, such as a carnival, 
lacnic, or junior Olympics; a picture of Joseph Lee might 
le on display—and that would be that until another year. 

This didn’t satisfy one of Charleston’s supervisors. He 
■ anted to see this commemoration take on a more lasting 
m rm, and he suggested a fund to be created by each play- 
[Tound child’s donating a penny on Joseph Lee Day. If this 
4ere done all over the country, quite a few pennies (1,000.- 
■00 pennies equal $10,000) would be available for some 
[ creation project Joseph Lee would have rejoiced to see. 

The idea was permitted to age a few years; it lost no 
Rrength in the process. Finally, the thought was comniuni- 

(1r. Kresge is superintendent of parks and recreation in 
1 Charleston, West Virginia. 


cated to the National Recreation Association. Encourage¬ 
ment to proceed with what might be termed a pilot project 
was given. From this correspondence there also developed 
the idea of having it become a “Joseph Lee Scholarship 
Fund for Recreation Leadership Training.” 

So, last summer, Joseph Lee Day on our playgrounds had 
a quadruple purpose: to provide good recreation; to recog¬ 
nize Joseph Lee and his contribution to recreation in Ameri¬ 
ca; to publicize today’s urgent need for recreation leaders; 
and to allow every person using the playgrounds to give a 
penny or more to a fund which bore the name of Joseph 
Lee, which would help solve recreation’s number one prob¬ 
lem today. 

This last objective made it necessary to do a thorough 
job of acquainting everyone, young and old, with Joseph 
Lee. Mimeographed handouts describing his life were gen¬ 
erously distributed on all playgrounds and in their neigh¬ 
borhoods prior to or on the day the special event was to 
take place. 

Each playground planned its own program. The leaders 
were enthusiastic, so much so, that the original idea of hav¬ 
ing each child give a penny was nearly lost in the plans as 
finally executed. Most playgrounds did have youngsters 
circulating through the crowds with containers for penny 
donations. The departure came in that the leaders used the 
program, which, in most cases, followed the carnival theme, 
as a means of increasing their playground’s contribution 
to the Joseph Lee Fund. We discouraged charging for 
anything but food and drink. 

A few playgrounds raised a considerable sum, dividing 
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this between their own needs and the Joseph Lee Fund. 
Those which had the best affairs and the least headaches 
afterwards were ones which used play money for every¬ 
thing but refreshments. The newspapers devoted much more 
space to it than to previous Joseph Lee Day programs. 

Charleston is eager to add to the $64.98 it contributed 
to the fund it started. What it does this summer depends 
on the response of other cities to the idea. 

Good recreation; a vital cause; done in the name of 
Joseph Lee—there it is! From here on it’s up to you in 
Sioux City, to you in West Palm Beach, to you in Colorado 
Springs, to you in Philadelphia, to you in Austin, to you in 
Pasadena, to you recreation departments everywhere! 


From Mayor’s Proclamation 

It is a pleasure for me to proclaim the week of July 22-26 
as Joseph Lee Week in Charleston, during which time all of 
Charleston’s playgrounds will set aside a day for a special 
program. I heartily approve of the plan whereby all chil¬ 
dren using the playgrounds will be given a chance to thank 
Joseph Lee and show their appreciation for playgrounds. 
Their pennies and nickels, if placed in what might be called 
kk The Joseph Lee Scholarship Fund for Recreation Leader¬ 
ship Training,” and when matched by similar gifts from 
playground children through America, could help meet rec* 
reatiojTs greatest need today—qualified leadership.—John 
T. Copenhaver, Mayor, Charleston, West Virginia. 


DANGEROUS 
ROCKET EXPERIMENTS 



Recreation departments and leaders, 
a dangerous situation has been uncov¬ 
ered that sound, creative, and forceful 
leadership could do much to alleviate. 
Replies to questionnaires sent out by 
First Army Headquarters on Governors 
Island, New York, to junior rocket 
groups, composed of teen-age young¬ 
sters engaged mainly in making things 
explode, reveal that most of these 
youngsters have been carrying out their 
rocket experiments without parental 
knowledge or adult supervision. For 
the most part, the youngsters make 
their rockets from a simple metal cas¬ 
ing and a propellant substance of some 
sort, frequently match heads, for the 
blast-off. Captain Bertrand R. Brinley, 
chief of the news branch at headquar¬ 
ters, explains that match heads in com¬ 
bination with good design make a good 
rocket—and, also, a lethal bomb. 

He strongly urges that, in experi¬ 
menting with rockets using propellents 
of any type, these junior rocketeers 
have the advice and guidance of adults 
over twenty-five years of age, that they 
inform their parents of their activities, 
and also that they let the local fire and 
police departments in on it, too. 

A positive aspect of this situation is 


described in an announcement by the 
American Rocket Society (in existence 
since 1930) that it may soon set up a 
Junior Registry, a national organiza¬ 
tion of junior rocketry enthusiasts, 
seventeen years and younger, with the 
idea of giving teen-agers a thorough 
background in space exploration, 
study, theoretical analysis,.and provid¬ 
ing them with facilities and expert su¬ 
pervision. A successful pilot experiment 
has already been conducted by the ARS 
Washington, D. C. chapter, guided by 
Lt. Col. C. M. Parkin, missile authority 
from the Army Engineers Research and 
Development Laboratory, himself a 
member of the society. He has organ¬ 
ized some three hundred local high 
school students and is in the process of 
supplying them with films, books, ma¬ 
terials, and speakers, and arranging 
demonstrations, which are seen either 
from behind a concrete bunker or on a 
TV screen —a far cry from the unsuper¬ 
vised fooling around of most groups. 

A spokesman in the New York ARS 
office reports that the national organi¬ 
zation is making a nation-wide survey 
to find out exactly how much teen-age 
interest such a group would engender. 
The youngest ARS membership now ex¬ 


tended is to students seventeen and 


over. The society is a professional one' 


I 


and has made many firm public state, 
ments against any amateur research al 


all. It has also found that the youngstei 


I 


just interested in making things ex¬ 
plode is not the one who later turns intc 
the serious scientist. Blast off, recrea 

i 

tion people, and make experimenting 
safe, educational, and fun. 

“Whether people like it or not, the 
boys’ rockets are going to get bigge) 
and better and faster,” says Captair 
Brinley and cites the hundreds of letter* 
he has received from boys. One sue! 
typical missile missive tersely present* 
a realistic difficulty encountered by bo> 
rocketeers: 

“7 find one problem always present 
that is finding the rocket once it ha . 
landed .” 

The first phase of his program, de. 
dares Captain Brinley, was getting t( 
know the number of teen-aged rocket 
eers and their problems. The second 
phase will be to enlist cooperation o 
industrialists and educators to provide 
safety information, skilled technical ad 
vice, and help in setting up down-to 
earth programs. 

The third phase of the problen 
would be to obtain launching pads ii 
a safe area, bunkers and periscopes, re 
mote firing controls, modern electrons 
equipment to track down the boys’ mis 
siles, and qualified supervisors to keej 
everything in its orbit. I 

“Some of the boys have an enormou 
potential,” Captain Brinley points out 
“and industry will be grabbing then 
up. We just want them to live to se 
that day. 
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Convention Hall, Atlantic City. 


a Enters the Space Age 


40th National Recreation Congress* 


S 


EPTEMBER IN Atlantic City is a tremendous experience 
—warm fall days, ocean swimming, deep-sea fishing, 
iiles of the famous boardwalk. This world-famous play- 
round will provide a stimulating background for the social 
fe of the Congress. At the moment, we know that there 
ill be a Congress get-together on Monday night, square 
ancing on Wednesday night, plus the American Recrea- 
*on Society Banquet, and the National Recreation Asso- 
iation Banquet and Dance. 

Plans Shape Up for Week-Long Meeting 

There will be emphasis this year on trends, facts, new 
^eas and new developments. Special attention will be given 
the implications of the “Space Age” as they relate to 
^creation. With the present national emphasis on science, 
le case for recreation will be reinterpreted in the light of 
•day’s needs. Alertness must be the watchword—alertness 
o the types of recreation demanded by the new age. 

A noted American scientist, for instance, has suggested 
at this country “develop its pure creative talents and po- 
I ntials or face loss of the economic and military race with 
ussia.” (Eugene Ayres, formerly in charge of research for 
ulf Refining Company, writing in the American Petroleum 
nstitute Quarterly , goes on to describe the potential inven- 
Jor as a nonconformist, more artist than scientist, who 
[hould be encouraged to exercise his ingenuity.) Congress 
essions will discuss ways of getting our own recreation 
paeeship into the air. 

Committees 

Joint committees of ARS Sections and NR A National 
dvisory Committees, and others, have been meeting under 
*e direction of Charles B. Cranford, chairman of Special 
nterest Programs. Special Interest Committees, each 
n0 f*ith a subchairman from both ARS and NRA sponsoring 
Agencies, are as follows: 

t Armed Forces; Professional Education; Research; State 
And Federal Recreation; Local Government; Parks; Rural; 
ndustrial; Hospital, Ill and Handicapped; and others as 


determined by the Executive Committee. 

Robert B. Crawford is serving as chairman of General 
Interest Sessions and has enlisted the aid of recreation ex¬ 
ecutives across the country in setting up these sessions of the 
Congress. 

Local Arrangements 

A committee composed of civic leaders of Atlantic City, 
representatives of the New Jersey Public Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, the Parks and Recreation Bureau of the New Jersey 
State Department of Conservation and Economic Develop¬ 
ment, and the Mid-Atlantic District Advisory Committee 
are working out necessary local arrangements. 

All exhibits this year will be in the Ambassador Hotel, 
as will be most of the Congress meetings. The exhibit area 
is ideally located on the mezzanine and will have direct 
access from the main meeting rooms. 

Post Congress Tours 

Plans are being made for post Congress tours, including 
Philadelphia, New York City, and other points of interest. 
For those who may want to go sightseeing during the week¬ 
end following the Congress, a low-budget, all-inclusive pack¬ 
age trip is planned, with detailed announcement soon. 

Four general sessions are scheduled, with outstanding 
speakers. There will be master sessions dealing with many 
major problems faced by recreation executives, which will 
provide additional time for discussion. ■ 


* Atlantic City, 

New Jersey, 
September 22 to 26. 






















One of a series of seven new recreation buildings. Two of them are now nearing completion. 


Cleveland’s New Recreation Centers 


Signposts of the future, seven beautiful uew buildings auger well for the future of rec¬ 
reation iu Cleveland, and iudicate a trend of tlie times in tlie recreation field iu general. 


A VISITOR to the Cleveland, Ohio, Division of Recreation 
studied the wood and plaster model on a desk in the 
office of commissioner John S. Nagy. “What’s that going 
to be?” he demanded. 

The Cleveland chief smiled. “We’ve planned it to be the 
best recreation center in the country,” he said. Mr. Nagy 
remains confident that his statement will prove accurate. 
Seven such $958,000 brick-and-concrete structures are plan¬ 
ned for Cleveland; two are already nearing completion, the 
F. B. Fairfax Recreation Center on Cleveland’s east side and 
the E. M. Estabrook Recreation Center on the southwest. 
These master units are part of a ten-year capital improve¬ 
ment program in Cleveland. 

All the centers are to be the same inside, and each will 
be situated near the center of a large recreation develop¬ 
ment. The two-story layout combines the best of modern 
ideas in recreation and architecture. The entire develop- 

Mrs. Newman is a member of the staff of the Cleveland Rec¬ 
reation Division s Bureau of Public Relations and Research . 


To reader’s left, ball field, space for free play, horse¬ 
shoes, shuffleboard; right, tots’ play area, game courts. 



Claire Newman 

ment area will include numerous sports facilities, free play 
areas, and a parking lot. Among the unusual features of 
these centers are: an indoor-outdoor swimming pool; a gym ' 
that converts from basketball court to tennis court to a 
stage-equipped theater in a matter of minutes; a strategi¬ 
cally located “rumpus room”; and a comfortable lounge 
for the city’s increasing number of senior citizens. 

When Mr. Nagy sat down with city architect Anthony j 
Gattozzi to plan this recreation project he had fourteen I 
years’, experience at the Cleveland helm behind him.* He I 
knows that he is indeed fortunate to serve a city where rec¬ 
reation is considered an important municipal service. How¬ 
ever, even in Cleveland money is important; therefore Mr. 1 
Nagy’s recreation philosophy is based on, “The greatest 
good for the greatest number at the least cost.” He realized I 
that good facilities alone—gyms, pools, craft rooms, lounges 
—would not be enough. What sets one recreation building 
above another, what ultimately proves the most economical 
is the well-planned structure. Thus, intelligent and effec¬ 
tive planning became the keynote of Cleveland’s new rec¬ 
reation centers. 

Planning certainly was missing in the existing centers 
when Mr. Nagy took over. Most of Cleveland’s present cen¬ 
ters are pre-World War 1. All but one began its service to 
the community as a bathhouse. To give the patrons some 1 
way to pass their time as they waited, game rooms were 
added. Gyms followed, then came craft rooms, and swim¬ 
ming pools. Eventually, as bathing facilities became more 
universally available, these “bathhouses” lost their original 
function; but their popularity did not diminish. They had 

* Architectural drawings and specifications by Joseph A. Gal ( 
tozzi, AIA. 
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>ecoine companionable centers of neighborhood recreation. 

In this new role of recreation center, the houses became 
lore and more cumbersome to operate. Their helter-skel- 
er growth had left no opportunity for planning. Each new 
ving seemed to bring its own entrance and exit. With no 
ontrol over the flow of traffic, staff members were hard put 
o keep track of patrons. Rooms accommodating similar 
ctivity groups were widely separated. Steep stairs and 
ng hallways not only added to the task of an already over- 
orked recreation staff, but made it virtually impossible for 
hlder people to use many of the facilities. Maintenance 
problems also became heavy. 

To compensate for errors of the past, needlessly large 
taffs were necessary. It had become obvious that these 
lectic recreation centers, costly to operate, would not 
Juffice for expanding recreation needs in Cleveland. This 
as the situation when voters made available bond money 
or the centers, expressly designed for their purpose. 

The new “super centers” are so designed that patrons are 
o have access only through the front entrance. As they 
roceed through a spacious lobby, they will encounter a 
lass-enclosed desk—the control point of the center. The 
cretary seated here will greet people and direct them to 
he various activities taking place in the building. Since 
lie secretary will come into contact with all comers, at¬ 
tendance records will be accurate. As rooms will be num* 

{ ">ered and direction signs posted, traffic will be kept moving. 

The simple balance maintained in the building’s layout 
pill contribute to staff mobility as well as an easy flow of 
atrons. Related activities are grouped together; one craft 
rea accommodates separate rooms for the various activi- 
|*es in session at one time. A single arts and crafts super¬ 


visor can give expert guidance to jewelry, leather, wood, 
and ceramics handcrafters during the same period. The 
drama and music areas are situated in one large room with 
a room divider, making it possible to coordinate the two 
arts, or to conduct them as separate activities. Offices of 
the physical education directors are placed between the 
gymnasium and the swimming pool, within easy reach of 
both. For the same reason, the locker rooms are situated 
between the gym and pool, allowing direct access from each. 

Special groups, both young and old, receive individual 
attention in the new centers. One of recreation’s greatest 
challenges today is unaffiliated youth groups. In all Cleve¬ 
land centers, of course, youngsters are welcome to partici¬ 
pate in scheduled activities; but those boys who are not as 
yet ready for these will not have to seek elsewhere for fun. 
They can use the rumpus room. 

“Young boys need to blow off steam, 5 ’ says Mr. Nagy, 
“and our rumpus room exists for no other purpose.” This 
room is his pet idea. It is at the head of the stairs on the 
second floor, and will be filled with mats, punching bags, 
skip ropes and similar gym equipment. It will be open to 
any boy who wants to enjoy this equipment and also will be 
used by boys who arrive early to class. It is hoped that the 
rumpus room will encourage young boys who would other¬ 
wise stay away to come to the center. Gradually, as they 
become more at home in these surroundings, such boys will 
be given the support needed to enter the scheduled activities. 

Also receiving recognition is the ever-increasing group 
of older people who have unique recreation needs. In plan¬ 
ning for these people, Mr. Nagy believes that the old rec¬ 
reation standard of utility is not completely applicable. 
Golden agers must, in many situations, be drawn into the 


First floor plan. All centers are to be the same inside. Note indoor-outdoor pool and directors’ offices. 
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Second floor plan. Crafl area (top) has separate rooms for jewelry, leather, wood, ceramics. 


centers. Comfort is a prime consideration as well as spe¬ 
cial programs geared to their needs, since these people some¬ 
times do not mix well with other groups. 

To help meet these specifications, the new centers have a 
special clubroora set aside for golden-age groups or any sen¬ 
ior citizen looking for a comfortable place to spend an after¬ 
noon in the company of others. Television, chess, check¬ 
ers, and plenty of comfortable sofas and easy chairs will 
be available. The library is to be next door. Located on the 
first floor, to eliminate the necessity of climbing stairs, the 
room is also just a short distance from the center kitchen, 
which often plays a large role in golden-age club affairs. 

Of all the demands made upon a recreation center, calls 
for the gymnasium are insistent. For league games, the 
gym is a regulation-size basketball court, with bleachers 
folding out from the wall. For busy practice sessions, the 
bleachers fold back and two play areas come into view: a 
somewhat smaller basketball floor and a free area which can 
accommodate tennis or badminton groups. For special 
events, a full-size elevated stage gains the spotlight at one 
end of the gym. In minutes, folding chairs convert the 
gymnasium into a theater. 

The pool area is also convertible. An outdoor-indoor 
affair, it changes over from summer to winter by means of 
sliding glass-paneled doors. The pool itself, forty-two feet 
by seventy-five, varies in depth from just over two feet to 

» 

seven. Mr. Nagy is quite pleased with it and thinks the 


extra investment in the sliding doors well spent. The huge 
warm-weather patio surrounding the pool has its purpose; 
surveys show that bathers spend but one-fourth of their time 
in the water, so that allowing ample room for sun-bathin 
increases capacity correspondingly. 

Commisisoner Nagy is aware that without the right staff, 
his recreation centers can remain a pile of bricks. He is 
confident, however, that he will find the top people he needs. 
Mr. Nagy feels that he has prepared the way for his staff by 
combining excellent facilities with functional design. 

While he wouldn’t presume to press his particular plans' 
on other communities, the commissioner does feel they meet 
Cleveland’s metropolitan problems. “We have recognized 
certain needs in recreation,” he said recently, “and we have 
planned to meet them.” 

Mr. Nagy believes these centers can provide a new patterr 
for recreation facilities. In a large city, such as Cleveland 
recreation buildings must be placed in a great number oi 
areas. Each facility must be as nearly complete as pos 
sible. Thus the problem facing the administrative heac 
of such a recreation program is to satisfy the needs of ar 
area and, at the same time, remain within his working 
budget. The new Cleveland centers appear to hold the ail 
swer. While providing Cleveland’s citizens with the mos 
modern and efficient recreation facilities, the buildings— 
despite their initial expense—also promise to be less costl; 


in the long run. 
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A Special Questions Project 


I he committee sent out a ten-question questionnaire; this 
[L a brief summary of some of subjects that stimulated the 
[greatest response.* 

n a city with a thriving cooperative sports program , what 
I j the best way of organizing, training, assigning, and super¬ 
vising sports officials? 

h Organizing. The formation of an organization of sports 
fcnfficials for this—in which they have their own officers— 
l-vith the recreation department’s relinquishing leadership 
lifter it is operating satisfactorily—was recommended. 

Jfc Training. Where highly organized officials’ associations 
Operate more or less independently of the recreation de- 
f artment, it is customary to expect these associations to 
i|, upply trained officials. Where there is close liaison between 
f,;he department and the officials’ association, or where the 
issociation is responsible to the department, the depart- 
I,'iLent usually takes charge of training, with the supervisor 
1 f the sport in direct charge. 

• Assignments and Supervision. Assignments are usually 
Rsandled by the sports supervisor of the department. The 
I amount of supervision given officials apparently varies 
jpwidely from city to city. Many departments confine their 
*. fforts primarily to training and assigning officials. 

I ft hat are the most effective methods of extending the public 

( ecreation program through cosponsorship of activities? 

• The possibilities of cosponsorship depend upon the size 
<f the city, the type of program offered, and the amount of 
■outside interest. The recreation department should, in any 
cosponsorship arrangement, develop basic policies and pro- 
|kide, or have a major voice, in choosing the leadership. 

Ample publicity should be given to all cosponsors; and 
It*lie recreation director should be responsible for obtaining 
■them by telling other agencies about opportunities for co- 
I ponsorship and asking them for ideas. The director might 
■organize a community council, which would sit with the 
■ recreation board in an advisory capacity and hear plans 
land problems, members then reporting back to their own 
■ organization; or, an existing discussion group might be 
composed of leaders or organizations that might become 
sponsors. The director should have a detailed plan, if it is 
ineeded, but the cosponsoring agency should be allowed to 
^Iwork out plans if it can and will. Activity responsibilities 
land successes should be shared with cosponsors; and their 
■contributions, service or financial, should be recognized. 

I What types of individuals have been most effective as rec - 
mrcation board members? Least effective? 

The following qualities are desirable: appreciation of 
_ 

* Also see, “Concession vs Direct Operations,” Recreation, April 
1 1957, p. 150 and p. 108 of this issue. 


Conducted by the NRA National Advisory 
Committee on Recreation Administration. 

civic responsibility; board participation in civic affairs and 
groups; understanding of the basic concept of community 
recreation and interest in the whole field of recreation, 
rather than in any one phase of it; absence of indebtedness 
to any one group or faction (resulting in the ability to re¬ 
sist pressure) ; an understanding of the division of respon¬ 
sibility between the board and the executive; a cooperative 
team spirit. Women interested in civic affairs were espe¬ 
cially mentioned as desirable board members, as were the 
owners of small businesses. Above all, it was emphasized 
that the good board member attends meetings! 

The one most listed undesirable quality was desire for 
personal gain. Many executives condemned the board mem¬ 
ber who serves because he sees his membership as a step- 
pingstone. 

There was disagreement about the value of doctors and 
lawyers on a board; one or two mentioned them specifically 
as undesirable, another as desirable. 

What do recreation and park executives want and expect of 
their boards? Vice-versa? 

Boards should have a broad understanding of the whole 
recreation field, so that they can act as a buffer between the 
executive and community pressure groups. Of equal im¬ 
portance are: 

• The formulation of broad and farseeing but practical 
policies conforming to the real community needs. 

• An understanding of the distinction between adminis¬ 
trative and policy-making functions, and a willingness to 
allow the professional staff to work without interference 
within the bounds of established policy. 

• Active public relations work on the part of the board— 
bringing recreation needs to the attention of the public, 
working actively to secure public support, and generally 
publicizing the work of the recreation department. 

• Loyalty to the professional staff—whatever differences 
may develop between the board and the superintendent at 
meetings, they should present a united front to the public. 

• Regular attendance at board meetings was also listed. 

In regard to the executive: boards expect efficient and 

honest administration from their superintendent; and they 
expect him to make farsighted and straightforward recom¬ 
mendations to the board regarding all phases of recreation 
in his community. Third, he should keep the board 
thoroughly informed about his department and all other 
matters coming within the board’s jurisdiction. 

It is important that the executive’s loyalty to the board 
should be sufficiently strong to make it possible for him to 
carry out established policies with which he may have been 
ill disagreement when they were originally discussed. He 
should also be a good public relations man. Growth on the 
job was also mentioned several times. ■ 






Talk 
About 
Kazoos. 



Imagine 5,000 kazoos, all playing at once, and in honor of Joseph Lee! 

That’s w hat happened at the hig windup of the summer recreation pro¬ 
gram in Torrington, Connecticut, and it hasn’t been the same since! j 

Nellie J. Sullivan j 


O hades of John Philip Sousa! What 
^ marches he would have composed 
for a band of five thousand members, 
each one playing a kazoo! That’s the 
story of the Torrington, Connecticut, 
Kazoo Concert. 

A kazoo, according to Webster, is a 
Toy or rude instrument consisting of a 
tube inside of which is stretched a 
strip of catgut made to vibrate by sing¬ 
ing or humming into it.” To those who 
do not own a kazoo or are allergic to 
the stuffy dictionary definitions, a ka¬ 
zoo can be simply a comb covered with 
a piece of tissue paper and held to the 
lips while one hums a tune through it. 
A concert is a “musical performance 
of some length by several voices or in¬ 
struments or both.” Our concert is cer¬ 
tainly musical. Well, musical, that is, 
in comparison to some of the disso¬ 
nance that passes for music these days. 
It is a “performance,” believe me! 

Two years ago, the recreation de¬ 
partment’s program director, Carl Bo- 
zenski, came across that old song 
“Toodle-Dee-Doo t>n Your Old Ka¬ 
zoo.” He immediately got the idea of 
a kazoo concert. Early in the play- 

Miss Sullivan is a Torrington high 
school teacher and guidance counselor. 
She is a former playground supervisor 
and now serves as a volunteer worker 
for the recreation department . 
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ground season he broached the idea to 
Edmund Waller, owner of local radio 
station WTOR, who promptly offered 
to contribute, gratis, to this unusual 
cause five thousand kazoos to be dis¬ 
tributed (a) through the radio station 
itself, (b) through the local merchants, 
with the explicit understanding that 
there was no obligation to purchase 
anything in order to obtain a kazoo, 
and (c) through the ten local play¬ 
grounds. 

And so was born the Kazoo Concert. 
The first year it attracted five thousand 
members, adults and children alike. 
Last year between seven and eight 
thousand participated in this event, the 
first, we believe, of its kind. 

How does it work? Torrington’s 
playground programs are geared to the 
last week of the playground season, 
usually the third week of August, 
known as Founders and Donors Week, 
honoring the founder of the playground 
movement in the United States, Joseph 
Lee, as well as local donors of parks or 
playground areas. Early in the summer 
season, kazoo bands are formed at each 
of the ten playgrounds. These bands 
are carefully rehearsed and then given 
an opportunity to perform over WTOR. 
The best band of the lot is chosen to be 
the city Kazoo Band. Ample publicity 
is given the choice through the local 
newspaper and the radio station. 


WTOR and its genial owner have 
been the mainstay of many of Torring¬ 
ton’s community projects: the Christ¬ 
mas Village, Mardi Gras, the Jack 0’- 
Lantcrn Contest, teen-age dances, the 
Kazoo Concert, and others. Without 
its staunch and enthusiastic endorse¬ 
ment, as well as that of the local news¬ 
paper, the Torrington Register , these 
various ambitious community projects I 
could not have been successfully under¬ 
taken. 

Several men’s club organize their 1 
own kazoo combos. The whole town be¬ 
comes kazoo conscious. Pop practices 
in the shower, Mama works out with I 
rock ’n’ roll tunes, Junior arouses the 
neighborhood with his early-hour ren¬ 
dition of “Shine On, Harvest Moon.” I 

On the last night of the playground 
season, always a Saturday, from five I 
to seven thousand people stream into I 
one park for the windup of the J 
season. The Kiddy Kazoo band, judg¬ 
ed the best of the playground groups. I 
and augmented by a similar band from j 
one of the men’s clubs, is seated on an 
improvised stage along with a regular 
musical band. Following a short ama¬ 
teur show, put on by talented young¬ 
sters, also chosen from the various 
playgrounds, the musical band picks up 
the tune of “Davy Crockett” while fire¬ 
works set up in a distant corner of the 
field illuminate the night with a silhou- 
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tte of Davy in his famous coonskin.* 
e people, all seven thousand, whip 
ut their kazoos, moisten their lips, and 
<ive forth with the stirring strains of 
lie old frontiersman, or “I’m Looking 
^ver a Four-Leaf Clover,” or “Ru- 
olph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer” as the 
i reworks indicate. Between times, the 
vening’s theme song, “Toodle-Dee- 
■oo on Your Old Kazoo” gets a good 
iring. This community spirit, this es - 
rit-de-corps, is the most essential in- 
redient of any corporate project from 
. square dance to a kazoo concert. To 
paraphrase a famous quote** from Sir 
ames Barrie’s IF hat Every Woman 
Knows , “If you have it ( esprit-de - 
torps , we mean), you don’t need to 

I save anything else; and if you don’t 
nave it, it doesn’t matter what else you 
save.” ■ 


* See “Musical Fireworks,” Recreation 
fjjune 1954. 

** He was referring to charm. 


The Local Press 

Five thousand kazoos (honest) are 
being distributed in Torrington this 
week, in preparation for the city’s, and 
probably the world’s first community 
kazoo concert. 

The date for the unusual event, in 
case you want to attend or leave town, 
is Aug. 18. 

WTOR Sponsoring Kazoos 

Local radio station, WTOR, has un¬ 
derwritten the cost of the kazoos, 
which are being distributed free in 
downtown stores. There’s no commer¬ 
cial tie-in, Carl [Bozenski] has insist¬ 
ed, ever since he began directing ac¬ 
tivities here, that the children’s pro¬ 
grams not be exploited in any way. 
The station is creating a little kazoo 
interest, these days, by frequent ren¬ 
derings of an old-time favorite, 
“Toodle-Dee-Doo on Your Old Ka- 




zoo. 

There’ll be a nonkazoo band on band 
at the concert, to provide a melodic 
guide for the expected 5,000 kazoo 
artists, some of whom, Carl concedes, 
perhaps won’t have had much practice 
prior to the concert. 

“Be sure to come,” Carl emphasiz¬ 
ed, “and kindly show your kazoo at the 
gate.”— Bernard J. Malahan in The 
Hartford Times, July 28, 1956. 


Easter Tables 


Here are some bright ideas (many 
from leftover materials and crepe 
paper) for making baskets, favors, 
and table centerpieces, for decorating 
Easter eggs, and adding extra excite¬ 
ment to egg hunts. 

Bunny Jack Horner Centerpiece 

Materials: Crepe paper—moss green, 
white and pink; round box, approxi¬ 
mately seven inches in diameter and 
four inches high; lightweight card¬ 
board; wire; paste; ten-inch doilies. 


Cover a round box with green crepe, 
then cut eight strips each three-quarter 
inches wide by five inches long and 
paste (dark side out) at even intervals 
around box and doily edge around top. 
Head: Cut two silhouettes from white 
construction paper, cover one side of 
each with white crepe, place under book 
until paste is dry to keep flat. 

Ears: Cut two large and two small ears 
from pink crepe, then paste the small 
ones pink side up, to white side of 
larger ones and then paste them in place 


on bunny head silhouette. Cut features 
from colored paper or draw them. Cut 
an eighteen-inch piece of wire and 
paste silhouettes together back to back 
with three inches of wire in between. 
One inch below chin, wrap wire with a 
strip of crepe around and around, form¬ 
ing a knob. Twist end of wire into flat 
spiral. Tape to inside center of box. 
Ruffle : Cut a strip of green crepe eight 
inches wide by approximately thirty 
inches long, fold in half lengthwise, pin 
to hold in place and cut open edges into 
fringe. Cut strip in two fifteen-inch 
pieces, then place one on top of other 
and gather through center with needle 
and thread. Tie under bunny’s chin. 
Easter bonnet: Place flowers around 
one of bunny’s ears and drape veiling 
over eyes, tying in back. 

Daisy Favor 

Materials: Crepe paper—white, yellow, 
and moss green; lollypop; large gum- 
drop; clear cellophane; small souffle 
cup. Cover a lollypop with green crepe 
paper and insert end of stick into a 
large gumdrop, place in center of a five 
inch square of clear cellophane, draw 
up around, tie with green ribbon. 
Daisy: Cut a strip of white crepe with 
the grain one and one half inches wide 
by eight inches long, fold in half twice 
w ith the grain. Cut one edge into petals 
three fourth inches deep, gather 
straight edge with needle and thread to 
form a circle and paste to front of lolly¬ 
pop. Cut a one inch circle of yellow 
and paste in center of flower. Cover a 
souffle cup with green crepe and stand 
daisy inside. 

Easter Egg Place Card 

Materials: Crepe paper—azure blue 
and American Beauty; lace paper doil¬ 
ies; eggs. Blow egg, then wrap it with 
azure blue crepe paper. Trim with 
American Beauty crepe and trim with 
small designs cut from lace paper doily. 
Paste end of egg to place card and add 
ribbon bow. To blow egg, make pin¬ 
hole in both ends of egg, using a long 
hat pin. (Make sure pin pierces egg 
yolk.) Blow insides into a bowl, rinse 
shell thoroughly and allow to dry. To 
wap egg, cut a one quarter inch wide 
strip of crepe paper through the fold 
of unopened package. Paste end of strip 
to egg and wrap diagonally. ^ 
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PLAYSHOR 


Montebello, California, plans 
a delightful play area for the 
imaginative child where the 
“theme is the thing.” It will 
bring the seashore to inland 
boys and girls. 


Gene Rolscli 


Twenty-three-foot lighthouse has interior slide. 

A COMMUNITY of some thirty thousand people, Monte¬ 
bello, California, has experienced a dearth of equipped 
children’s play areas. It does, however, have a new twenty- 
acre park site named after a local w T ar hero, Grant Rea 
Memorial Park. The thought of displaying a well-equip¬ 
ped play area, especially designed for children between the 
ages of three and twelve years, has been running through 
my mind the past two years. The plans are finally drawn 
up and have been officially approved. Rather than turn to 
the completely abstract in active play-equipment design, as 
some modern areas have done, or to construct a children s 
area primarily visual in appeal, we decided to: 

• Design a play area for completely active play. 

• Keep all units in this area within the realm of a given 
theme; thereby encouraging active play for these preteen 



The theme selected was one o 


children by just suggesting a basic theme through the use 
of design, but still allowing latitude for imaginative play. 

The theme selected was that of sea life and the seashore, 
and, in keeping with the lore of the sea, we titled the area 
Playshore. The saga of the sea, being almost as old as 
civilization itself and still as modern as tomorrow, provides 
us with an ageless theme, with universal appeal. The Play- 
shore area will occupy two-and-a-half acres of park and has 
been planned and designed by recreation professionals and 
staff members of the Montebello Department of Recreation. 


Mr. Rotsch, versatile director of recreation in Montebello, 
drew up the plans and designs for Playshore, to be executed 
by a professional architect. His experience in the ship¬ 
building industry and his service in the U. S. Navy have had 
an obvious influence on Playshore 7 s design . He is also a 
song writer and was, at one time, municipal music director . 



Unique Approach 

One morning last spring I called Joann Treder, the de¬ 
partment’s supervisor (and also a clever artist), into my 
office and explained my basic thoughts related to Playshore. 
We put child appeal and play value first in our thinking, 
safety factors of each unit were equally important, but were 
considered second. Our thought was that merely safe play 
equipment is not enough, for if child appeal is nonexistent, 
then both time and money have been wasted, as is the case 
with some of the old-time play equipment. As the design 
for each unit was selected, the utmost care and attention to 
detail were given to making it as hazard-free as possible. 

Durable materials, such as steel, wood and concrete, have 
been used throughout these designs. Ease of maintenance 
was also carefully considered. The entire area will be turfed 
in durable grasses, with a free-form bed of sand curbed in 
around each unit. 
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Nautical Play Area 
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regular playground, not an amusement park. 




Encourages Family Attendance 

The Playshore area will be completely enclosed in chain- 
linked fencing and located on two levels. The enclosure will 
have only one gate for both entry and exit, opening directly 
onto a large family picnic area. Mother, Daddy, and the 
rest of the family are also considered at Playshore. The 
upper level will feature a food-concession building, benches, 
umbrella tables, and other seating arrangements, which will 
enable adults to enjoy a snack or cold drink and view the 
entire play area below without being too close to, or inter¬ 
rupting, the play of their children. Thereby, the young¬ 
sters may explore the wonders of Playshore in their own 
way and still be seen by their parents. 

Seventeen Play Units 

Playshore will boast seventeen units of especially de- 
I signed play equipment. All but two of these units will be 
I completely original in design—the turtle climber and an 
j oversized merry-go-round, which will be made up by com- 
l mercial manufacturers. Among these units will be a forty- 
foot wading pool in the form of a huge goldfish; a twenty- 
foot whale climber, with accompanying whale boat; a sixty- 
foot sea serpent, whose tail coils on the upper level, with 
the last twenty feet being a wave slide from one level to the 
other; a twenty-three-foot lighthouse with an interior spiral 
slide, also working from one level to the other; ^ giant 
slide, approached by a long ramp with more than a hun- 


Thc intriguing starfish climber, top, is one of 
IMayshore’s seventeen specially designed units. 

The sea serpent is a sixty-foot slide that amiably 
brings the children down from the upper level. 



Crow’s nest, really a pole slide, challenges the 
youngsters to climb aloft and scan far horizons. 
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dred square feet of stainless steel slide bed; a crow’s nest 
pole slide; a submarine, fabricated from three-foot-diam- 
eter sewer tiles; a twenty-five-foot fire boat; a star fish 
climber; a forty-foot pirate’s ship, fabricated on an actual 
discarded boat hull; a “Pacific cable” balanced walker; six 
seahorse swings; a pipe climber in the shape of a turtle; 
drinking fountains in a giant clamshell, and sea chests or 
benches built like sea chests. There is ample space left in 
the area for future additions. 

Developmental Plan 

Obviously a development of this scope is expensive. We 
have obtained bids on the various units, and barring too 
serious future contingencies, we have an accurate estimate. 
Feeling that both cost-wise and interest-wise, it would be 
well to involve the whole community, we specifically laid 
our development plan as a community-development proj¬ 
ect. We have formed a citizen’s committee known as Play- 
shore, Incorporated, which will act as a nonprofit corpora¬ 
tion, with a chairman and a six-man board of directors. 
As designer and director of the department, I am working 
with this committee on a consultant basis. Service clubs 
and other civic groups are being invited to sponsor an in¬ 
dividual unit financially, or more than one, if they so desire. 
Thus far, we have yet to encounter a single refusal, as all 
groups approached have responded immediately, or are in 
the process of doing so. * 

With the knowledge that some groups are, of necessity, 
in better financial condition than others, owing to size and 

* Three thousand dollars have already been pledged. 


type of organization, units on Playshore were specially pro¬ 
rated in cost. In this way, even smaller organizations can 
become a part of Playshore’s development at a cost in line 
with their financial status. The least expensive units are 
the drinking fountains and benches, which will only cost 
$75 each, up through the most expensive, around $4,000. 

No efforts have been spared in laying the groundwork 
carefully for a good community-relations program. In pre¬ 
senting the Playshore idea to the organizations and public, 
our office prepared color sketches for each of the units, 
maps of the entire park site and smaller maps of the Play¬ 
shore area itself. Duplicates of these and a brochure on the 
development are given to each organization as it is ap¬ 
proached for support. Now in preparation are a complete 
professional architectural presentation donated by George 
F. Schreiber, an architect doing another job for Montebello, 
a quarter-inch scale mock-up of the Playshore area and 
units. The city government is already in the process of de¬ 
veloping the over-all park site and Playshore will be as¬ 
sisted by public funds in the total development. Actual con¬ 
struction is expected to start in early spring, and it is hoped 
that a large part of the play area will be ready for dedication 
in June or July, 1958.* # 1 

The city and people of Montebello extend an invitation 
and welcome to all recreation professionals in the nation, 
who would like to visit us within the next year, to see Play* 
shore. Questions addressed to the recreation department re¬ 
lating to this, or similar developments, will be answered as 
quickly as possible. ^ 

** Ground breaking will be in mid-April, 1958. 


Humaneness for the Elderly 

New York’s new “ homestead ” plan ' 
emphasizes need for treating the aged as people 
—not as patients . . . 


Other communities might well follow 
the lead of New York City, where the 
drabness of life for elderly people who 
must live in a hospital for want of a 
better place to go, is being eliminated, 
according to an announcement by Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, member of the Board 
of Hospitals, during the Institute of the 
Ill, Handicapped and Homebound at 
New York University in January. 
(This is the institute cosponsored by 
the National Recreation Association 
and New York University.) 

A study of the New York hospitals 
has revealed that few of these patients 
still need actual hospitalization. Rather, 
they stay on because there is no one to 
care for them, and, hp~tp v Jiow, they 
have had to settle down to Q ^ isolated 
existence in a corner of ai aid filled 


with really sick people. Here, they have 
been given a bed, chair, and bedside 
table for their treasures, and told to 
keep quiet. They have led a bleak ex¬ 
istence, have been awakened every cold 
gray dawn to be washed and fed with 
the other patients and otherwise made 
to fit in with routines for the ill. 

At long last, however, these elderly 
people will have an opportunity to live 
with dignity, privacy, and some small 
pleasures. A new type of installation, 
called “homesteads,” along with a more 
humane consideration of their needs, 
is being introduced by the city’s de¬ 
partment of hospitals. The first such in¬ 
stallation was opened at Goldwater 
Memorial Hospital on Welfare Island 
shortly after the NYU meeting, and this 
is the first time in the history of the 


New York City-state relationship that 
such a project has been jointly financed. 

A section of one floor has been di¬ 
vided into small living units that have 
been redecorated by professionals and 
made as cheerfully homelike as possi¬ 
ble. Here the oldsters will have indi¬ 
vidual accommodations and recreation¬ 
al and vocational facilities. No nurses 
will be on duty, but attendants will be 
near at hand for emergencies. The doc¬ 
tors will not make “bedside” calls, but 
will hold office hours, and be on call at 
all times. The National Recreation As¬ 
sociation has been asked to set up the 
recreation activities for these units. It 
is hoped that, eventually, there will be i 
three thousand homestead beds in New 
York City hospitals, bringing that vi¬ 
tally needed “humane touch.” ■ 
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Playground Program Aids 



Children love antics of “Pandy,” who tours playgrounds in the interest 
of safety to demonstrate the proper use of apparatus. He was also on TV. 


Papier-mache steer is result of the “Program from Foot Lockers.” 



The following tips are culled 
from the experience of others, 
and are contributed here to 
stimulate your program with 
fresh ideas and activities. 


“Playground Pandy” 

“Pandy” was a small youngster 
Pressed in a panda suit made of terry 
-loth and papier-in^he. Pandy toured 
he playgrounds with the safety director 
md a portable amplifier, delighting 
youngsters as he demonstrated the safe 
ise of apparatus. Aimed primarily to¬ 
ward the younger set, Pandy was not 
inly an immediate aid, but part of a 
ong-range safety plan. He was also 
«n TV; safety spot announcements, 
'ommentary, and 35mm slides of Pandy 
«rought playground safety before the 
cublic. Our safety program is also pub- 

I icized by newspapers and radio. Safety 
s further emphasized on the play¬ 
grounds by means of safety games and 
uzzles.— James E. Bonahoom, safety 
director , supervisor of special events , 
5 ort Wayne Park Board , Indiana . 

“A Program from Foot Lockers” 

Springfield, Missouri, is an all-Amer- 
pan city of 100,000 population, with 
ifteen beautiful parks and all types of 
play equipment and planned programs 
it specific times. Two recreation super¬ 
visors carry equipment in foot lockers 
Pi their cars and travel from park to 
fcark. Park supervisors, in the mean- 

I ime, have created great advance in¬ 
terest in the program by announcing 
ler arrival to the children and what will 
iccur when she comes. 

A special-event day is held at alter¬ 
nate parks during the week. In 1957 
lur first-week theme was Olympic Day, 

I nd our supervisors carried this out 
|'ith crafts, games, contests, singing, 
ilorytelling, and so on. 

■ This experiment has met with won- 
lerful results. Our attendance has rap¬ 


idly increased; the children are well 
behaved; and the delinquency problem 
is almost nonexistent. The program 
ran for eleven weeks, with the follow¬ 
ing themes: Indian Day, Robin Hood 
Day, Circus Day, Patriotic Day, Paul 
Bunyan Day, Christmas in July, Pirate 
Day, Hobo Day, and Mystery Day.— 


Roy Bone, assistant recreation direc « 
tor , Springfield Public Park Board . 

Special Events—“For Fun” 

Notable progress has been made by 
our staff in promoting and conducting 
special events on the playgrounds, 
which we have always considered one 
of the most important program facets. 
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These events are the highlights of the 
week. Children tire of routine pro¬ 
grams without an occasional change to 
hold their interest. A special event of¬ 
fers activity opportunities not usually 
found in the daily program. Also, it is 
good publicity for the playground and 
an excellent method of interesting and 
recruiting adult volunteers. 

On the other hand, this part of the 
program presents many problems and 
can actually produce negative results. 
The inexperienced leader, without ade¬ 
quate guidance, tends to think of it as 
a contest or competition of some sort; 
then, whatever the event, the emphasis 
in the promoting and conducting of the 
event is on the competition. What bet¬ 
ter way to foster keen competition than 
by giving prizes to the winners? Thus 
the cycle begins, and each succeeding 
event must offer better prizes, or the 
children will not think it worthwhile. 

In the summer of 1953, we decided to 
take drastic steps. We talked to the 
playground supervisors about the real 
objectives of special events and about 
the dangers of “bribing” children to 
participate. We virtually prohibited 
the use of prizes, and provided each 
playground supervisor with ribbons to 
use in their places, with disappointing 
results. 

For the next two summers, our efforts 
met with similar results; defeat seemed 
imminent. Playground supervisors 
simply could not conduct successful 
special events without excessive use of 
material incentives; many of the super¬ 
visors symphathized with the children. 

Early in the spring of 1956, this per¬ 
ennial problem of prizes was discussed 
at a department staff meeting. We 


finally arrived at this point: if three 
generations of children on a play¬ 
ground have had a pet show every sum¬ 
mer, and prizes have always been given 
for the winners, then the fourth genera¬ 
tion must have prizes, too. Social pres¬ 
sure and tradition are mighty forces; 
if you can’t beat them, try going around 
them. We decided, in other words, to 
change the type of special event instead 
of trying to change the method of oper¬ 
ation of familiar ones. Thus carnival 
night was substituted for the pet show, 
Indian day for the doll show. While it 
is impossible and undesirable to re¬ 
move all elements of competition from 
such events, the program was planned 
so that the competitive aspects were 
minor. Our special events are now suc¬ 
cessful beyond anything we had hoped. 
—Margaret Farr in Civic Recreation, 
a recreation bulletin published by De¬ 
partment of Public Recreation , Ottawa , 
Canada . 

Flying Saucers—Spaceman Toy 

Here is a space-age project for your 
playground crafts or for the whole 
group on that rainy day indoors. At 
one of the NRA Northwest District 
Conferences, in Boise, Idaho, Mrs. 
Frances Werschkul, craft director in the 
Portland, Oregon, Park and Recreation 
Department and member of the Arts 
and Crafts Committee of the National 
Recreation Association, demonstrated 
a playground project everybody loved. 

It is simple; can be modified, has 
movement, and captures the imagina¬ 
tion. The following instructions can be 
changed if the youngsters prefer birds 
or clowns to spacemen, or corks to rub¬ 
ber balls, or copper wire to pipe clean¬ 
ers. 

Supplies needed: 

36 inches of 14-gauge wire 

18 inches of 18-gauge wire 

2 disks of 32-gauge sheet aluminum, 3-inch 
diameter 

2 small peanuts 

2 small foam rubber balls or corks 

6 pipe cleaners * 

Directions: Bend the heavy wire in half, 
using pliers if necessary. Twist the 
wires together evenly, so that the width 
between twists is between one-quarter 
and one-half inch. You now have one 
twisted wire about fifteen inches long. 
Insert the two ends into small foam rub¬ 
ber balls. 

For the flying saucers, punch three 


small holes in each of the disks. Insert 
the wire into these holes, so that they 
lie flat, held by the wire. Just outside 
the disks, bend the wire into “swings,” 
for the spacemen to hang on (see 
sketch). Then bend the wire around 
the pole, going around twice. Experi¬ 
ment here. The disk wire should glide 
smoothly down the pole, not too fast, 
not too slowly, and when the pole is re¬ 
versed, should glide the other way 
equally well. It must follow the twists 
in the wire, not slide over them. 

The spacemen are peanuts, painted 
with poster paint. One pipe cleaner is 
inserted through two holes, carefully 
punched toward one end of the peanut, 
for legs; the same is done for arms. 
The third pipe cleaner is cut in half, 
and each half inserted into the peanut 
top for antenna; twisted copper wire at 
the top adds a space touch. 

Bend the arms of each spaceman 
securely but loosely around the “swing” 
in the wire, so that he rides down 
smoothly with the disk. Note that the 
pipe cleaner legs and arms are twisted. 

For Young Archaeologists i 

Indian treasure, arrowheads, bones, 
and burial grounds capture the imagin¬ 
ation of eight- and nine-year old boys. 
The leaders of the Midget Section at the 
Erie YMCA’s Camp Sherwin capital¬ 
ized on the dreams of the little fellows 
by going just a little further than the | 
customary Indian campfire stories, and 
actually making a reality out of uncov¬ 
ering an Indian burial ground. 

One evening after the little campers I 
had been put to bed the leaders carried , 
bones to a carefully selected spot and 
buried them. Indian coins (rusty pen¬ 
nies), wampum (the cook’s necklace). I 
and arrows (from the archery range) j 
were added. The following day, after h 
a hike the group somehow stumbled on 1 
a strange looking mound proclaimed toil 
resemble an Indian grave. After somel 
digging, behold, bones and hidden j 
treasures were uncovered. News of this ! 
archeological find spread like wildfire I 
throughout camp, and excavations I 
started wholesale throughout the area. I 
Finally, after a day of exciting activity, I 
forty-eight tired little fellows went I 
home with tall tales of the big discovery. 
—Robert E. Zech, director of YMCA j 
Camp Sherwin, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Necessity 


May Day Walden 

AKE SOME five thousand youngsters of assorted races; 
add a few thousand adults and senior citizens; dis- 
ribute over thirty-four playgrounds; head them with trained 
ecreation workers; mix in about two hundred volunteers; 
and turn ’em all out under warm sunny skies to have fun. 
Shat, roughly speaking, lists the basic ingredients of the 
public recreation program of the City and County of Hono¬ 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Important in the ‘‘recipe” is the volunteer, whose work 
oes on quietly, but without whom the program would not 
l Jbe nearly as successful. It is only with his help that the rec¬ 
reation program can accommodate so many persons. The 
I skills added by the volunteers give strength and greater 
variety to the program; their devotion gives inspiration to 
llhe paid staff, and their understanding makes them good 
L nterpreters of the program to the community. 

Almost every recreation area here has two or three or 
|m°re adults giving volunteer service during the year; and 
peen-agers help as junior leaders. They serve in various 
[Rapacities. Some lead clubs or conduct sports leagues; 
I others teach arts and crafts, tell stories, direct plays, lead 
Ijor accompany singing. Still others help with swimming 
jjclasses, teach dancing, provide transporation, chaperone 
groups on hikes, picnics and parties, or serve as counselors 


AIrs. Walden is publicity specialist for the board of public 
Carles and recreation in Honolulu , Hawaii . 



and cooks at camp. During the past year a total of more 
than two hundred men and women served as volunteers on 
the public playgrounds. Together they served a total of 
22,553 hours. 

Who are these volunteers? They come from many walks 
of life. Some hold full-time jobs in business and profes¬ 
sional fields and find volunteering on the playgrounds after 
working hours provides recreation for themselves as well as 
for others. Many are mothers and fathers whose own chil¬ 
dren are participants in the playground activities. There 
are housewives, too, who enjoy something interesting to do 
outside of the home, and there are retired persons. The lat¬ 
ter, with more leisure at their disposal and the desire to 
continue to be useful, are among the most faithful workers. 

The volunteer who gave the highest number of service 
hours last year is retired; Karl Greene, an amateur malaco- 
logist, who serves as head of the shell department at the 
Children’s Center Museum of Nature Science. Several years 
ago he presented his private shell collection, one of the 
largest in the island, to the museum for the children of the 
city. Another retired person, Hersh Mann, gave 832 hours 
as secretary of the Honolulu Senior Citizens’ Club. 

Recruiting 

In order to have the needed volunteers, the Honolulu 
Board of Public Parks and Recreation is constantly on the 
lookout for persons whose services might be enlisted. There 
is continuous recruiting to fill vacancies left by volunteers 
who have moved from the community or who have turned 
to other interests because their children have grown up. 
It is from the ranks of the participants in the recreation 
program that the department first seeks its volunteers. 
With their enthusiasm and belief in the worth of recrea¬ 
tion already kindled, they are naturally the best prospects. 
Indeed, most of the volunteers were first participants who 
were then enlisted when they showed certain skills. 

The attempt is made, wherever possible, to interest citi¬ 
zens to serve on a neighborhood level. It is felt that they 
would enjoy most working for and among friends and 
neighbors. Therefore, recruiting is usually done through 
the personal contact of the area director with the person who 
has the desired skill. In talks before service organizations, 
staff members explain the opportunities for volunteering 
on the playgrounds. They point out the many types of 
volunteers needed, not only in the activity skills, but in such 
roles as leader of young people’s groups, chaperones, and 
judges at special events. 

The city’s volunteer service bureau also occasionally 
makes referrals to the recreation department, but experi¬ 
ence has shown that persons so referred do not usually re¬ 
main long because they do not have the intense enthusiasm 
of former participants. 

Orientation 

Orientation of the volunteer takes place in two parts. On 
the department level, a representative of the administrative 

The referee of this game works during the day as a 
painter. Volunteers come from many walks of life, in¬ 
spire entire staff with their enthusiasm and devotion. 
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staff meets with him to interpret the philosophy and func¬ 
tion of the recreation program. An effort is made also to 
inculcate pride in the service he can give on the part of the 
new volunteer. 

On the area level the orientation is assisted by the di¬ 
rector who explains the content of the playground’s pro¬ 
gram, the make-up of the community to be served, and the 
resources available. 

When there is need to train and orient many volunteers 
at a time, such as preceding the summer fun program, a 
workshop is conducted by the department. This consists of 
nine three-hour sessions. Short courses in arts and crafts, 
nature science, and music are presented by specialists. 

The emotional and social needs of youngsters, the aims 
and purposes of the department, and the responsibility of 
the volunteer and the department to each other are discussed. 

Recognition 

The pleasure derived from working with children is their 
greatest reward, say the volunteers. However, formal rec¬ 
ognition is given to them once a year, usually at the end of 
the summer fun session. This is done at a community func¬ 
tion, such as a dinner or a dance, where, in a special recogni¬ 
tion ceremony, recreation commissioners express the grati¬ 
tude of the board and present the volunteers with certificates. 
Recognition is also given at area programs, and thero has 
been some feeling that this is more meaningful because the 
volunteers are personally known to those present. 

In addition to certificates, material gifts are sometimes 
presented. In a few instances where the standard of leader¬ 
ship, skill, and hours of service warrant it, partial monetary 
compensation is given by the department. The contribution 
of the volunteers is also acknowledged frequently by the 
agency in its publicity releases and pictures. 

Junior Leaders 

\ 

Recently, increased attention has been given to the de¬ 
velopment of junior leaders. They are participants in the 



Th is group of volunteers is learning how to use flannel 
board pictures to illustrate stories during a workshop. 


program, twelve years of age and older, who have shown 
qualities of leadership, sincerity, dependability, and re¬ 
sourcefulness. They are generally leaders in their interest 
groups and are used to hold their respective groups together. 

The young people are given experiences that will develop 
leadership and responsibility. They work closely with the 
playground directors and perform such services as stand¬ 
ing by when younger children are taking swimming lessons, 
accompanying hikers, assisting at camp and sports events, 
preparing exhibits, presenting nature science programs, and 
serving as docents at the Children’s Museum. The junior 
leaders also share in program planning. 

These leaders are given some kind of identification to 
wear—a particular type of cap or shirt. At the end of the 
summer term the department sponsors a party for all of 
them and presents a gift to each in the form of some useful 
school article. During the past year there were 182 junior , 
leaders who each gave more than 75 hours of service, their 
total number of hours being 34,488. 

The importance of developing junior leaders lies not only ; 
in the services they give now but also in the hope that many | 
future adult volunteers will come from their ranks. 


New Ideas for Games 

Source materials can help build your 
games program with a minimum outlay 
of time and effort. Why start every 
program from scratch? New games to 
keep up flagging playground interest 
work on this idea of integration of in¬ 
novation: (1) it is easier to teach a 
game that has a basis in another game, 
already known, than to teach an entirely 
new one (and children’s interest span 
is short) ; (2) you can arouse an inter¬ 
est in more than one existing game at 
a time by learning partial skills of both. 

Take bowling and golf as an ex¬ 
ample. Combined, these two games 
form an interesting and inexpensive 
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variation for the playground. The new 
game is simple. A golf ball is putted 
down a prepared lane into a set-up of 
ten miniature bowling pins. Score is 
kept by the strike and spare system on 
regular bowling cards. 

Where did the idea come from? A 
toy and novelty manufacturing com¬ 
pany catalogue. Many such novelty 
catalogues have games and ideas easily 
converted to playground or crafts class 
use. Supply catalogues are often over¬ 
looked because recreation leaders order 
them only to answer some specific need. 
Send out a dozen postcards to play¬ 
ground equipment manufacturers for 
their catalogues and leaf through them. 
I’ll bet a soggy soybean you come up 


with more than one idea you can use 
in your program . . . like the “bat-bak” j 
table tennis outfit, table bowling, table- 
top shuffleboard, and others. 

Each might be ideal for a limited, 
play space or a special age group. Ont* 
or two persons of little skill may play 

“Bat-bak” is especially interesting to 
a director who sees several table tennis, 
outfits laying idle day after day for any 
of a dozen reasons. The table tilts ucf 
vertically at one end, so actually thi • 
player can hit the ball against a wal 
and return his own hit; or two can play 
alternating hits. Space requirements ‘j 
negligible.— Bob Loeffelbein, Super- 
intendent of River Road Park and Rec¬ 
reation District , Eugene , Oregon. 
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french fireplaces 


A day camp 
trains for special 
camping skills 


C AMPING is an accepted way of life in the Northwest. In 
order to prepare youngsters for the safe enjoyment of 
the woods and mountains, therefore, the park commission 
of Seattle, Washington, sponsors and conducts training in 
camp skills by providing opportunities to learn and prac¬ 
tice in day camp. Take fire making, for example. Trench 
fireplaces, built up waist high, so that early practice is safe, 
and no skirts or eyebrows get singed, offer the chance to 
learn how, the fun of using the fire for cooking, and the 
adaptation of these fires to the campfire making and cook¬ 
ing that will come later on camping trips. 

Such lessons are carefully planned and cover all types of 
fires. An outline of a typical lesson plan follows. Such 
instruction, accompanied by demonstration and practice, 
could be applied to a local playground program, as well as 
to a day camp. 

Recreation Instructor and Camp Counselor Guide 

Subject: Trench Fires 

Day.Time.Camp Area Location. 

Counselor Assigned.. 

Memorandum: Fires have many uses; they may cook 
food, heat water, destroy rubbish, or serve to warm and 
cheer the camper. 

A good day camper learns to build a foundation fire, and 
then learns to build it into the kind of fire that will serve 
his purpose best. 

A good fire is built in a safe place, is kept under control 
at all times, and is completely extinguished when no longer 
needed. 

Equipment Needed :. 

..... •••••••••••« »•••••• 

Trench fire : This is to provide a larger number of camp¬ 
ers safe access to the blaze of the fire; provide concentrated 
heat in a controlled area; give a versatile camper the oppor¬ 
tunity to barbecue or grill large pieces of meat or other food. 
Lesson Plan and Outline: 

1. Several types of stone material may be used in the con- 


Miss Olmsted, district recreation supervisor , is directly re¬ 
sponsible for the day camp program of the Seattle Park 
Commission , Seattle , Washington, has developed the bulk 
of the training material used in it. 


Natalie Olmsted 

struction of a trench fire: Masonry—cement or fire brick 
—and natural stone—lava rock, granite (sandstone ex¬ 
plodes with heat). 

2. Location for construction: 

a. Select a location where fire hazard is limited 

b. Select location accessible to other campers 

c. Select level ground area 

d. Select area most apt to be somewhat protected from 
the wind, regardless of its direction 

3. Execution of construction of trench: Dig a rectangu¬ 
lar trench large enough to allow for the lining with stone 
and ample space for good fire. After trench has been dug 
and stones have been placed very close together, line the 
sides and floor of the trench, mortar (if available) may be 
poured behind stones. The same principles are involved in 
the off-the-ground type; this is relative to the size and lining 
of firebox space. 

4. Preparing the fire—what to use: 

• Tinder—material that catches fire from a match. This 
should be in pieces not any thicker than a match but longer, 
such as shavings or fuzz sticks, fine twigs (especially from 
evergreen trees) ; tops of bushes or weeds, pieces of pine 
pitch (paper may be used but is used only in emergencies ). 
Beware of material that flares up quickly. 

• Kindling—material that catches fire from tinder—such 
as good dry sticks and twdgs graduated in size, just bigger 
than tinder up to sizes as large as the thumb (they should be 
from six to twelve inches long; larger pieces may be split 
for kindling). 

• Fuel—the real fire material—includes good firm pieces 
of wood graduated in size from pieces bigger than kindling 
to good-sized logs. This selection depends on use. Char¬ 
coal is often used as fuel. 

Trench fire at this point is available for cooking uses. 

Trench-Fire Boxes 
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Every Indian knows how to construct a fire, of course, 
Note the council circle totem pole in background. 


Lamadaca chieftains have been powwowing about day’s 
events. Feathers are awarded for outstanding merit. 


The Indians 


Are Day Campin 


Mary E. L. Sawyer 


\ 




HERE is a colorful day camp in St. 

Petersburg, Florida, with Indian 
lore as its theme—Camp Lamadaca, on 
the shores of Lake Maggiore. Its In¬ 
dian-sounding name was formed by 
combining the first two letters of LAke 
AL4ggiore DAy CAmp. 

Camp Lamadaca was founded in 
1949, and in 1954 it was admitted to the 
Florida section of the American Camp¬ 
ing Association. Although it is operated 
only during the summer playground 
season, it was recognized by the associa¬ 
tion for its oustanding program and 
leadership, giving some sixty children 
of nine to fourteen years of age an op- 

Miss Sawyer is senior supervisor of the 
recreation department inSt.Petersburg. 


portunity to enjoy a day in camp, with 
a regular camp schedule. 

Campers are required to be registered 
at and to attend the community play¬ 
grounds jointly sponsored by the Pinel¬ 
las County school system and the city 
recreation department. In fact, the staff 
at the day camp is made up of person¬ 
nel from both the schools and the rec¬ 
reation department. 

The youngsters are brought to camp 
by Heap Big Yellow Horse (the school 
bus). Every morning it gallops up and 
disgorges a hord of prospective In¬ 
dians. After the war whoops calm down 
around the council circle, the day’s plan¬ 
ned program starts. ‘‘Big Cap” bugles 
formation for flag raising, salute, and 
the Pledge of Allegiance. Buddies are 
then paired off for the conducted tour 
of the nature trail. *‘Big Cap” can call 
the alligators from away out in the 
middle of the lake (always a surprise 
and delight to everyone) and he knows 
just where the white herons nest and 
the great eagle circles. The many trees, 
shrubs, flowers—even poison ivy—are 
marked and identified to give the La- 


madaca Indians a better understanding 
of Florida flora, with a bit of fauna 
thrown in. 

Archers go out into the great open 
spaces. Fishermen hunt for worms and 
go angling off the pier. A bamboo grove 
can be raided for a fine fishing pole, 
and the eager beavers are taught how to 
rig a pole and how to fish, with excel¬ 
lent results. Little cans with fish of all 
sizes and colors, and crabs, put to sleep 
and wrapped up, are taken home as 
souvenirs. 

Around 11:30 the mob usually gets! 
so hungry that “Big Cap” bugles first! 
call to the heap big feast. There is I 
never need for a second or last call. The I 
first day at camp, each child brings his I 
own feedbag. On the next day all goi 
into a huddle and come up with a stew,| 
and the chow line is loud and lusty, as j 
it forms with a beating of plates and! 
pans. The next day is cookout day,I 
when campers learn safety in fire build-1 
ing, how to cook the food they bringl 
from home and correct use of ax, I 
hatchet and knives. 

Each day there is something “extra-B 
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( special” for the Indians: water safety 
lessons, first aid, new games, group 
tinging contests, native crafts, tent 
I Etching, and rope knotting. 

Every year five Indian tribes are 
Bormed: Seminoles, whose color is yel- 
iow and whose symbol is the sun; 
miohicans, whose color is blue and 

! a ymboI, the blue god; Blackjoots , whose 
L-olor is green and symbol, the buffalo; 
Sioux, whose color is turquoise and 
symbol, the white heron; and Apaches, 
whose color is red and symbol, the 
lliunderbird. 

One of the most impressive things at 
the camp, and the center of interest, is 
I the totem pole made of a palm tree 
.drunk which stands in the center of the 
council circle. Each week a different 
tribe puts its Indian symbol and color 
on the pole. At the end of the season 
ithe pole is completed and makes a color¬ 
ful and decorative show piece. 

Feathers of many colors are awarded 
for outstanding merits—red for the 
best tent pitched by the warriors, green 


for first and biggest fish, blue for the 

most artistic headband, yellow for the 

highest score in archery and races. The 

purple feather is the greatest prize a 

♦ 

Lamadaca Indian can win—for good 
citizenship and for being the best all¬ 
round camper. 

On the last day of every camp week a 
big powwow is held in the council circle 
—with Indian dances and songs, In¬ 
dian wrestling, and the passing around 
of the medicine stick—an impressive 
ceremony. Feathers are awarded at this 
time. The counselors are presented with 
a feather from each tribe as a gesture of 
appreciation from the campers. 

The camp ends for the summer with 
all tribes and their chiefs and warriors 
and Indian princesses coming together, 
wearing their warpaint and feathers, for 
a mass powwow to make peace and live 
in harmony. 

Each chief, with the help of one brave 
of his tribe, competes in tent (wigwam) 
pitching and each princess shows her 
skill in fire building. It is an interesting 


contest to watch. Winners are given 
prize war bonnets of many feathers and 
shell necklaces. The chief and princess 
winning these two contests become the 
chief and princess of all the tribes and 
reign for the day. 

Then there is the great thanksgiving 
feast—hot dogs, Indian bread, dug 
roots (carrot sticks and potato chips) 
and firewater (pop). Each Indian fin¬ 
ishes with the pipe of peace (pop- 
sickle) . 

The climax of the powwow is the 
‘‘Legend of the Buried Treasure of La¬ 
madaca.” Each tribe goes out in force 
to follow given clues to find the treasure 
to be divided among members of the 
tribe finding it. After all, a jar of hard 
candy can give heap happiness! 

The end comes, the last call sounds, 
the tribes return to their home hunting 
grounds, to show off their feathers and 
relive their many memories. 

A day camp, along with summer play¬ 
grounds, is a truly big, important ac¬ 
tivity program for boys and girls. ■ 
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Restricted Title Lands Not for Parks 

“When funds are earmarked for parks, they can’t be spent 
on land with a restricted title,” said the city council of 
Buena Park, California—and the school district superin¬ 
tendent protested, “This is a restriction imposed by the state; 
without it we cannot sell the property.” 

Thus the three five-acre park sites adjacent to elementary 
schools were turned down by the councilmen. They believed 
that guaranteeing school youngsters the right to play on the 
sites during school hours jeopardized future plans for de¬ 
velopment of the park lands—they should be taken clear and 
free or not at all.— Park Maintenance, August 1957. 

Court Decisions 

Refreshment Stand in Park Within Residence District: 
The Cleveland Metropolitan Park Board had developed a 
public park and picnic area, including a bathhouse, parking 
area, and so on, in a single-family residence district on Lake 
Erie in a suburban town, and now proposed to add a small re¬ 
freshment stand to these facilities. The town of Bay Village 
authorities objected, but the court upheld the proposed ad¬ 
dition. 


In the opinion, the court held, that the refreshment stand 
was necessary to afford the public maximum enjoyment of 
the recreational facilities and was a necessary part of the 
facilities provided. The proposed stand was therefore held 
to be permitted as an accessory use under the local zoning 
law, and not held a nuisance. Board of Park Commissioners 
of the Cleveland Metropolitan Park District v. City of Bay 
Village, 141 North Eastern (2d) 769 (Court of Appeals 
(intermediate court), April 24, 1957), 

Zoning 

The December, 1957 issue of The American City reported 
on a zoning case: 

“Certiorari brought to review action of Zoning Board of 
Review in approving variance permitting supermarket, drug¬ 
store and bank in residence zone across street from elemen¬ 
tary and junior high schools. For many years lot had been 
used as playground by children. Court ruled that no vested 
right to such use had been created, upheld variance and 
commended Board for its clear presentation of reasons for 
approval. School Committee v . Zoning Board, 133A.2d 734 
(Supreme Court, July 17, 1957.)" 

Instruction Surplus 

In 1956, when a new steel swimming pool, fifty by one 
hundred and twenty-five feet, costing $96,000, was installed 
on a former school site in St. Joseph, Missouri, interest in 
swimming instruction increased so much that it was neces¬ 
sary to establish an eight-station assembly line. Over one 
thousand people were registered, with the Red Cross paying 
the entire cost of instruction. ■ 
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Hamilton, Ontario , answers 
the play-space problem . 

]Vr EW surveys, large tracts of land an- 

^ nexed by the city! A swiftly 
growing population! This was the posi¬ 
tion faced by Hamilton, Ontario, in the 
early 1950’s. Sudden expansion created 
the problem of playgrounds to service 
new areas. 

The idea of Traveling Playlots was 
horn in the mind of Hamilton’s then 
director of recreation A. G. “Andy” 
Ley. Since playgrounds with standard 
equipment to cover these areas ade¬ 
quately would be too costly, traveling 
playlots seemed to be worth a try. The 
general plan was to provide a trained 
playground leader to cover an area. 
This leader, working with a committee 
of mothers, could choose four sites 
suitable as play space for a small group 
of children. The leader would divide 
her time—Monday, Tuesday, Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday—among the four 
locations, going two half-days to each. 
On Friday morning the leaders would 
meet with the recreation department 
staff to exchange ideas and discuss 
problems, while Friday afternoons 
would be taken up with meetings of 
parent committees. 

The first step was to discuss this with 
the parents. In the early spring of 1953 
members of the recreation department 
staff spoke to home and school groups, 
who received the idea enthusiastically 
and set up local committees. These com¬ 
mittees toured each neighborhood 
with a staff person, to choose the sites. 

Miss Meiler is director of recreation , 
Hamilton , Ontario , Canada. 


Florence Meiler 

Vacant lots, school grounds, backyards, 
and front lawns were available. When 
the playlot leaders were chosen, they 
met with the parent committees and to¬ 
gether planned the weekly schedule. 

Each leader was allocated craft sup¬ 
plies, storybooks, and, armed with her 
knowledge of children’s games, started 
out the first day of this experiment. The 
leaders traveled on bicycles and carried 
their supplies in shopping bags, visit¬ 
ing one spot in the morning, and an¬ 
other in the afternoon. Schedules were 
printed and issued to all mothers so 
that they could keep the children posted 
as to when the leader would be in their 
district. 

There were problems. Some loca¬ 
tions had to be changed, more craft 
materials were required than for a 
standard playground, and quite often 
the large number of children and the 
wide age range made it necessary to di¬ 
vide the group. Volunteer assistance 
from one of the mothers’ committees 
helped to solve this problem. Generous 
donations of scrap materials, tables, re¬ 
freshments on hot days, cake and fudge 
for sales, emphasized many times how 
important and vital the mothers’ com¬ 
mittee was to the operation. The moth¬ 
ers saw the problems and did some¬ 
thing about it. 

Five summers have come and gone. 
In 1954, the number of locations was 
increased from four to six, and in 1956 
it was increased again to eight areas. 
The number of playlots visited by each 
leader varies from two to four. The 
program, too, has grown, and now in- 


Play area can be a backyard, front lawn, 
vacant lot, schoolground, as long as there 
is any group of youngsters to be served. 


eludes crafts, storytelling, group 
games, sports, music, picnics, swim 
parties, and special events, such as 
costume parties, pet shows, and carni¬ 
vals. 

Dundurn Museum, originally a 
seventy-two room castle, is a favorite 
haunt of the children. Every group 
makes at least one trip to the museum, 
where they particularly like to descend 
to the “dungeons” in the dark, damp 
basement. Combined with a picnic in 
the park, it is a trip anticipated with 
great enthusiasm. 

One summer day, in a certain dis¬ 
trict, the milkman making his early 
morning rounds was amazed to see 
brilliantly colored flowers sprouting 
from all the empty bottles he picked up. 
These colorful additions to his daily 
routine were made by the children at 
the traveling playlot, from milk bottle 
caps and construction paper, and an¬ 
nounced “One quart please,” and so 
on. We often wonder if he ever knew 
who “planted” all these gay flowers. 

Much of the success of the traveling 
playlots is due to the specially chosen 
leaders. Since, of necessity, they are 
working without constant supervision, 
they must have a sense of responsi¬ 
bility, iniative, organizing ability, 
a love of children, and consider¬ 
able training in the skills and teaching 
of crafts and games. The words of a 
traveling playlot leader, who had three 
year’s part time experience on a regu¬ 
lar playground, are frequently heard: 
“1 feel that this summer was one of the 
most enjoyable that I have spent. . . . ” 

The name “traveling playlots” is 
really not correct, since it is the leader 
who travels. However, their chief ad¬ 
vantage is that they can be established 
wherever there is a group of children, 
without a large capital outlay for land 
or equipment. In any succeeding year 
they can be conducted in a different 
spot if necessary, for there is no heavy 
apparatus to be moved. 

The leader, with her bag of supplies, 
merely rides her bicycle down a dif¬ 
ferent street, gathering the children 
around her, and starts to work. 


\ 
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Los Angeles 


Pilot Study 
of Playgrounds 



M dequate reporting of services rendered at public rec- 
reation centers has long presented a serious problem. 
In an effort to clarify the services offered at playgrounds 
nd to provide a method by which they can be adequately 
portrayed on a statistical reporting form, a pilot study was 
carried on at two city playgrounds in Los Angeles under the 
sponsorship of the Youth Services Division of the Welfare 
lanning Council.* 

In outlining this study consideration was given to four 
imensions of public recreation service: facility, leadership 
r staff, program, and participation or patrons. The inter- 
elationship but uniqueness of each of these dimensions was 
ecognized and an attempt made to delineate the signifi- 
ance of each of these factors. Two hypotheses were formu- 
ated for the study: 

Definite activity areas or zones exist on a public play- 
round in which the kind of activities engaged in by staff 
re distinct from the other areas. 

The relative amount of leadership given by staff varies 
nversely to the distance of the activity area from the office, 
ariables in playground settings were recognized, but an 
ttempt was made in this study to test the validity of these 
wo hypotheses. 

Two playgrounds were used, comparable in size and rep¬ 
resentative of good program content and staff. The corn- 
unities served were quite different, however; one having 
middle-income, Caucasian population; the other, a low- 
come area with a majority of the residents of either Mexi- 
an-American or Negro extraction. Trained observers were 
ssigned to the two playgrounds for a period of one week 
o record the activities of staff and patrons. Data were 
ecorded on regular and part-time personnel. Each observer 
as assigned to a specific staff member and in addition 
‘floater observers” were assigned to each facility to gather 
ata on the patrons in zones by age and by activity. Time 
ecording was on an hour-to-hour basis, with actual minutes 
i leadership activity recorded. 

Four playground zones were recognized. Zone I includes 
he office building and the indoor facilities together with 
he office porch area. Zone II surrounds Zone I and in- 
ludes facilities and equipment for activities and games of 
ow organization. Zone III includes the field spaces with 
acilities for team games and sports and provision for 
pectator facilities. Zone IV is the fringe area and embraces 
acilities and areas usually found on the perimeter; such as, 


* Public Recreation Service Units—Measuring Youth Services , 
pol. 3, by Norman P. Miller and Irving Piliavin. Available from 

f "Research Department, Welfare Planning Council, Los Angeles Re¬ 
ion. Special Report Series No. 45, March, 1956. 
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benches, picnic tables, tennis courts, oldsters’ club house, 
and the like. 

The findings are briefly summarized as follows: 

With respect to staff services, “direct services to patrons” 
and “indirect services to patrons” received almost equal em¬ 
phasis by staff at both playgrounds. Less than five per cent 
of staff time was spent on “services to the community.” 
“Direct services to patrons” were rendered by staff to a far 
greater degree in Zone I than in any other. Staff spent more 
time with scheduled groups than with other types of partici¬ 
pants. At both playgrounds over half of the time devoted to 
direct services was spent with scheduled groups. Signifi¬ 
cant differences existed in the leadership practices of male 
and female staff. Women workers spent far more time than 
men in giving direct services to patrons and in work with 
scheduled groups and individuals. They spent less than two 
per cent of their time outside Zone I. No significant corre¬ 
lation appeared between the time staff spent in giving serv¬ 
ices within the four zones, and the amount of patron par¬ 
ticipation taking place in the zones. Patterns of service and 
of patron participation indicated a large number of the play¬ 
ground users received little or no leadership from staff. 

The findings verify the hypothesis that definite zones 
exist on public playgrounds and that the activities of staff 
in each zone differ from those carried out in other zones. 
The second hypothesis that the amount of staff service given 
in each zone varied inversely to its distance from the office 
was not fully confirmed. 

A significant observation was that the study’s findings 
revealed no correspondence between activities engaged in 
by leaders and those carried out by participants; that is, 
at any time it was not possible to infer from the partici¬ 
pation pattern at either playground what the leadership 
activity pattern would be. This finding would seem to in¬ 
dicate that informatiou gathered in report forms, for ex¬ 
ample, as to the pattern of patron participation at play¬ 
grounds, does not adequately reflect the amount and nature 
of staff services being rendered to the patrons. Thus more 
information must be obtained regarding the manner in 
which staff members carry out their jobs if an adequate 
statistical reporting system is to be achieved. 

One conclusion resulting from the study is that there is 
need to know more about what different types of partici¬ 
pants desire to do at recreation facilities. “Determining the 
recreation patterns of persons in terms of age groupings, in¬ 
come level, cultural affiliation, and so on would provide a 
partial answer to this question. But, further research ask¬ 
ing participants directly what they desire from recreation 
programs should be attempted in the future.” ^ 
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The skillful leader exposes young peo¬ 
ple to many interests so that they can 
have a substantial basis in choosing ac¬ 
tivities. Here, young book critics give 
broadcast to provoke reading interest. 


Youth Interest Studies 


T he growing concern about the ways in which children 
and young people spend their leisure time and the 
increasing importance of providing wholesome recreation 
opportunities for this age group have prompted many local 
surveys of youth interests and activities. Description of 
some of the findings in three such studies follows. These 
were conducted in Richmond, Virginia, Stamford, Con¬ 
necticut, and on a nation-wide basis by the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The Richmond Study 

A recreation study* in Richmond, Virginia, inquired 
about the free-time interests, hobbies, and activities of 
junior and senior high school students. Separate data were 
compiled for students in each of four districts of the city. 
The purpose of this study was to secure data that would en¬ 
able local recreation agencies to evaluate their programs 
and provide additional services as needed in various sec¬ 
tions of the city. 

Junior High School Students. In one district, watching 
TV and listening to radio or records were the activities 
checked most often by boys and girls as a major use of free 
time on school days. On week ends this activity declined 
and movie attendance increased. Play at a playground or 
park was checked most often as use of after-school time. 
During the summer a surprisingly large percentage go to 
the beach, particularly nonwhite girls. The same general 
patterns were reported in a second district, although the 
week-end drop was in favor of visiting or playing with 
friends. “Working on a job’' led as an afternoon activity. 

Among white boys and Negro girls in a third district, 
watching TV or listening to radio or records were the rank¬ 
ing leisure-time activities during the school year. Among 
nonwhite boys and white girls, helping around the home 

* Richmond Recreation Study , sponsored by the Richmond, Vir¬ 
ginia, Neighborhood Councils in cooperation with the Richmond 
Department of Recreation and Parks, 1955. 


ranked first. On week ends going to the movies ranked first 
among hoys; helping around the home, among girls of both 
races. Visiting, playing with friends, or helping around 
home ranked high among all groups after school. During . 
the summer a paid job ranked first among boys, helping at 
home among girls. A large percentage go to the beach, es¬ 
pecially of non white girls. 

In a fourth district, TV, radio, and records, visiting 
friends, and helping at home held first place during the 
school year. Week ends, the leading activity is going to 
the movies. Here again a large percentage checked visits 
to the beach; seventy-four per cent of the Negro girls list 
this activity as a major use of leisure time. 

Interests and Hobbies. In recording their interests and 
hobbies, the activities listed were the three checked by jun¬ 
ior high school students as representing present activities. 
(See Figure 1.) ~ 

The study of activities that the junior high school group 
would like to engage in produced these. (See Figure 2.) 

The study reveals that baseball (which, in this, apparently 
includes softball) is by far the most common activity in 
which boys of both races participate. It is among the three 
leading activities reported by all eight groups of boys. Swim¬ 
ming is next in importance, having a place in six of the 


Figure 1 


District 

Boys 

Girls 

White 

Negro 

White 

\egrd 

Central 

47% baseball 

35% hunting 

33% model 
building 

69% baseball 

47% swimming 
46% dancing 

49% swimming 

45% movies 

43% dancing 

60% da no j 
17% movi* 
39% mud 

West 

73% baseball 

60% swimming 
49% fishing 

83% haseball 

51% fishing 

45% swimming 

60% swimming 

49% dancing 

45% movies 

69% danc! 
52% hasei 
44%' tmni 

East 

67% baseball 

61% fishing 

56% hunting 

75% haseball 

58% swimming 
37% dancing 

61% basehall 

48% swimming 

42% dancing 

35% basel 
29% danc 
22% movi 

South 

67% baseball 

64% fishing 

55% swimming 

77% baseball 

49% movies 

45% swimming 

62% baseball 

53% swimming 

48% movies 

45% base! 
36% danc| 
32% knitt 
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ight groups, including the Negro boys in all four sections, 
ishing ranks third, appearing in four of the eight boys’ lists 
if present activities. 

Among junior high school girls, dancing appears in all 
iut one of the lists of present activities, followed by movies, 
liich appear in six—three white and three Negro groups, 
laseball is in five of the eight lists and, surprisingly, it tops 
le other present activities with four of the eight girls 
Groups. Swimming appears in all of four lists for white 
tudents, but in no Negro group. Music and knitting have a 
rominent place in one each of the two lists of activities en¬ 
gaged in by Negro girls. 

Those desired by junior high school students are more 
liverse than the activities commonly engaged in, and the ac- 
ivities desired by boys and girls are more similar than are 
he activities in which the two sexes now take part. Roller 
kating, for example, which is largely lacking in the top- 
anking current activities, appears among the top three 
lesired by five groups; picnics, hayrides, and fishing by 
I our groups; hunting and art by three—Negroes constitute 
ill three groups wanting art. 

Iigh School Students: In one district all groups, except 
he white girls, checked watching TV, or listening to the 
adio or records first for their free time on school days, 
'oth white and nonwhite girls study and help at home. Dur- 
ng the summer the boys listed “working at a paid job,” 
hile the girls reported “going to the beach.” 

In the second district most white boys and girls listed 
studying and the majority of nonwhite boys and girls spe- 
-ified TV, radio, and records for major use of free time 
•n school days. Movies formed the most attractive week-end 
activity. During the summer, a paid job was most often 
becked by boys, and movies by the girls. The beach at- 
iracted both. 

In the third district white boys and girls and Negro boys 
Checked TV, radio, and records; Negro girls listed helping 
»t home, as most frequent school-day activities. A paid job 
as the leading week-end activity among nonwhite boys; 
he movies among the other three groups. During the sum¬ 
mer, work was ranked first by boys and movies by girls, but 
f«oth go to the beach. 

In the fourth district white boys enjoy TV, radio, and 
ecords on school days; nonwhite boys and white girls study 
and non white girls help around the house. Movies were rank¬ 


Figure 2 


Boys 

Girls 

White 

N egro 

White 

Negro 

11% picnics 

11% tennis 

7% swimming 

29%> swimming 
16% art 

16% hunting 

35% hayrides 

23% dancing 

18% swimming 

26% swimming 
187c dramatics 
16% picnics 

117 c swimming 

8% fishing 

8% hayrides 

197c swimming 
12% table tennis 

9% art 

13% swimming 
13% roller 
skating 

11% picnics 

13% swimming 

8% picnics 

87c tennis 

13% swimming 
10% hunting 

107 c roller 
skating 

23% hunting 

17%? swimming 
17% fishing 

25% hayrides 

21% swimming 
19% dancing 

18% hayrides 

15% art 

15% swimming 

27% swimming 
9 % roller 
skating 

7% movies 

13% swimming 
11% baseball 

9% badminton 

227 c sw imming 
14% fishing 

14% roller 
skating 

57% swimming 
34% roller 
skating 

287c fishing 


ed highest by both boys and girls. Boys listed a paid job 
and girls going to the beach as primary summer activities. 

Interests and Hobbies . The activities listed in Figure 3 are 
the three most frequently checked by senior high school stu¬ 
dents as representing current interests and hobbies. 

Baseball also leads among high school boys, appearing 
in the top three in all eight lists of present activities. Fish¬ 
ing is reported in all four districts by white boys and swim¬ 
ming in three; neither activity, however, appears in the top 
activities of Negro boys. On the other hand, four Negro 
groups list movies, as compared with only one white group. 
Dancing appears in three of the four Negro lists, but is not 
a top-ranking activity among white boys. 

Movies and dancing are the outstanding current activi¬ 
ties of senior high school girls, appearing in every list. 
Swimming is a popular activity among three of the four 
white groups, but is not engaged in widely by Negro girls. 
Watching TV has high ranking in three of the eight groups. 

Swimming is the activity most desired by boys and girls 
in senior high school, as it appears in thirteen out of the 
sixteen lists. Tennis appears more often than any of the 
other activities, ranking high in six of the eight boys’ lists. 
Four of the white groups want hayrides, but this is not given 
a high ranking by the Negro boys or girls. Roller skating is 
the next most desired activity. Movies appear in only one 
of the sixteen high school lists of desired activities. There 
would seem to be a strong emphasis on sports among these 



Figure 3 


District 

Boys 

Girls 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

Central 

71% baseball 

52% fishing 

487c swimming 

60% basehall 

44% dancing 

43% movies 

68%) movies 

587c dancing 

52% swimming 

68% dancing 

39% movies 

33% talks, boy- 
girl relation¬ 
ships 

West 

50% baseball 

41% fishing 

31%< movies 

66% baseball 

54% movies 

45% dancing 

59% swimming 
48% movies 

46% dancing 

72% dancing 

39% music 

38% movies 

East 

82% baseball 

58% fishing 

537c swimming 

71% baseball 

49% movies 

43% dancing 

54% movies 

50% dancing 

41% watching 

TV 

49% movies 

48% dancing 

32% watching 

TV 

. 

South 

63% baseball 

48% swimming 

44% fishing 

60%) baseball 
60% watching 
sports 

42% movies 

52% movies 

51% dancing 

467c swimming 

63% dancing 

63% movies 

30% watching 

TV 


Activities They Would Like to Do 


Figure 4 


District 


t 

>. i 
c 

C5 

Girls 

White 

Negro 

\\ bite 

Negro 

Central 

12% swimming 
10% fishing 

7% roller 
skating 

19% bunting 

13% swimming 

12%) music 

19% hayrides 

19% knitting 

16% tennis 

23% sw imming 
23% watching 
sports 

16%c music 

West 

10% hayrides 

38% hunting 

9% sw imming 

23% swimming 

- 

8% fishing 

26% fishing 

9% tennis 

16% roller 
skating 


6%- art 

24% swimming 

8% roller 
skating 

13%c movies 

East 

12%? swimming 

12% tennis 

12% dramatics 

32% swimming 


11% hayrides 

9% knitting 

10% tennis 

16% tennis 


10% fishing 

8% model 

9%? swimming 

16%? sewing. 



building 


needlecraft 

South 

10% vwimming 

24% tennis 

21% roller 
skating 

22% swimming 


8% hayrides 

20% sw imming 

20% reading 

157c dramatics 


7% fishing 

13% fishing 

16%c swimming 

13% tennis 
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youngsters, which shows up throughout the lists. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that reading is not listed once. 

Tlie Stamford Study 

In 1956, the Recreation and Group Work Division of the 
Stamford Community Council undertook a study which had 
the following purposes: 

• To determine how the young people of Stamford were 
spending out-of-school time. 

• To learn whether they needed or desired additional 
facilities and programs. 

• To determine the characteristics of those young people 
served by the various agencies and to compare them with 
those of youth who did not participate in agency programs. 

• To help guide youth-serving agencies in program plan¬ 
ning and other aspects of their work. 

The information was secured by personal interviews with 
students selected by a random sampling of the pupils in the 
eighth through the twelfth grades of the public, private, and 
parochial schools. Two hundred and fifty-four young people 
were interviewed by trained volunteers who made use of 
written guides and questionnaires developed with the help 
of a public relations firm. The following findings were re¬ 
ported in Survey of Youth Activities issued by the council 
in 1957: 

• Eighty-five per cent take part in activities sponsored by 
local recreation and group-work agencies; sixty-three per 
cent in church-sponsored programs; sixty-one per cent in 
special interest clubs and formal independent clubs. Thirty- 
seven per cent work for pay on an average of eleven hours 
per week. 

• Girls spend more time alone as they grow older and rela¬ 
tively less time with their family; boys spend less time alone 
as they get older and less time with their families, but more 
time in group association with older boys. 

• The time a young person spends watching television de¬ 
creases sharply between grades eight and twelve. 

The highest participation, ninety-three per cent, is in the 
middle of five socio-economic groups. Boy Scout activity 
is five times greater in the highest, as compared with the 
lowest status group. 

• An extremely wide range was indicated in activities “liked 
best.” The most frequently mentioned was dancing, with 
nearly thirteen per cent of all replies, followed by basket¬ 
ball, reading, ice skating, swimming, parties, and bowling, 
in that order. Enjoyment of the activity itself rather than * 
for self-improvement or relationship with others seemed 
to be the primary influence in determining preference. 

• In stating reasons for failure to participate in desired 
activities, sixty per cent listed facilities not available; 
thirteen per cent lack of time; and eight per cent transporta¬ 
tion difficulties and financial reasons. 

National Boy Scout Study 

A Study of Adolescent Boys**, conducted for the Boy 
Scouts of America by the Institute for Social Research at 
the University of Michigan, contains much information of 

** Boy Scouts of America, New Brunswick, N. J., 1955. 
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interest to recreation workers. The report represents the 
findings in one of a number of studies undertaken by the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of America “to clarify 
the needs of adolescent boys and the proper function of 
youth agencies in serving these needs.” Among the specific 
questions, answers for which were sought in the study, are: 
How much leisure time do boys have? What are boys’ 
principal leisure activities? What do they most like to do? | 
How important a part do voluntary group memberships 
play in boys’ lives? What kinds of groups are most attrac¬ 
tive to boys? As might be expected, the objectives were ! 
achieved with varying degrees of success. The report con¬ 
tains a great variety of statistics based upon interviews with 
six hundred and sixty boys. They cover many aspects of their j 
use of leisure time. Of special interest are the lists of activi- i 
ties most broadly participated in and most enjoyed by boys J 
who do them, as follows: 


Maximum Participation 

Most Enjoyed 

Going to movies 

Swimming 

Swimming 

Hunting 

Listening to the radio 

Working with cars, motorcycles 

Playing baseball 

Playing baseball 

Watching television 

Playing basketball 

Playing basketball 

Playing football 

Fishing 

Fishing 

Reading 

Camping, hiking 

Going to parties 

Playing pool, billiards 

Playing football 

Horseback riding 


Among the major findings of the study are that most boys I 
in the age range of fourteen to sixteen years have had ex-ll 
perience with a good variety of leisure activities and that!I 

most of them share some or a few of their leisure activities I 

HI 

with their parents. 

The section dealing with group membership indicates I 
that three boys in ten belong to no clubs or organizations; 
that most boys judge the groups they belong to on the basis I 
of the interest level of the activities offered; that boys sug- 1 
gest sports and games, outdoor activities and social activi-il, 
ties most frequently when asked to indicate the kinds of 
activities they would like a club to offer. Nine out of ten I 
boys think a group of adolescent boys and girls should have 
some adult leadership, but their notions for the role of the |i 
adult vary widely. 

Many of the other findings merit careful study by all who 
are concerned with planning recreation programs for young 
people. ■ 


The children now love luxury, they have bad manners 
contempt for authority, they show disrespect for elders f 
and love chatter in place of exercise. They no longer risej» 
when elders enter the room. They contradict their parents 
chatter before company, gobble up dainties at the table j 
cross their legs, and tyrannize over their teachers. 

—Socrates (2000 years ago) 
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Musts for the Congress . . . 

Make your reservations early, if you want to 
enjoy Atlantic City in the soft, balmy days of 
late summer. You know—walks along the 
beach, square dancing, and, above all, the chal¬ 
lenges offered at Congress meetings and work¬ 
shops. 

-❖- 

40th National Recreation Congress 
September 22-26 / / / 
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Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materiols and construction 
. . . specified by leading recreational 
authorities for almost half a century. 

Send for New Catalog 


Writ • for Foldor 
On AMERICAN'S 
JIM PATTERSON 

LIFETIME 

Aluminum 


V £ 


AMERICAN 


DIVING 

BOARD 


WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD 



PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

’ ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 

WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 


POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 






the TttcUtOMHteHt OocCUtol 

iRECRERTIOn 


MAOAX INI 


CITY .. ZONE. STATE. 

1 yr. $5 2 yrs. $9 3 yrs. $13 Foreign—1 yr. $6 


New Subscription Order Form 

PARKS & RECREATION 

Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia 

Enter my personal subscription to start with the 
next issue; 

$. enclosed for . year(s). □ Send Invoice 

NAME. 

TITLE. 

ADDRESS. 


FOR: 

You 

Your Board 

Your City 
Officials 

Your Key 
Personnel 

Your Informed 
Lay Supporters 



"The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


The MacGregor Co. * Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL • BASEBALL • BASKETBALL • GOLF • TENNIS 


April 1958 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products, write directly 
to the manufacturer . Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 




♦ Since Recreation for April is devoted to playgrounds 
this column will include items we hope you will find useful, 
and fun, in your playground programs. 

$ 

♦ An attractive, safe, space¬ 
saving playground slide has 
been designed to take up only 
one quarter of the square-foot 
area of the conventional slide. 
Besides the safety features, 
visible in photograph, the 
Burke Space-Saver Slide is 
painted, for child appeal, in 
brightly colored, outdoor 
baked enamel, and has a stain¬ 
less steel, rustproof bedway. It comes in three sizes: 4', 6', 
and 8' high, with 8', 12', and 16' long chute. The J. E. 
Burke Company, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, and New Bruns¬ 
wick, New Jersey. 



♦ Keeping athletic 
equipment from 
straying has always 
been a problem. A 
c o m p a ct, complete 
branding-iron kit 
has been developed, 
designed to lessen the 
loss or theft of equip¬ 



ment from playgrounds and schools, called the Voit BK20 
Thermostatic Branding Iron. The iron works as well on 
wood, leather, and plastic items as it does on rubber. The 
kit itself contains a strong wooden box, iron, a choice of 
either “Rec. Dept.” or “Sch. Prop” head, a stand for the 
iron, wire brush for cleaning the head, and a bristle brush 
to use on branded item, and complete instructions. The 
branding operation is simple and safe, producing a lasting, 
legible identification. W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation, 2945 
East Twelfth Street, Los Angeles, California. 


♦ Your playground 
will be jumping when 
the children climb 
aboard the Jumping 
Jacks and bounce 
away. The Wise En¬ 
gineering Company 
designed this sturdily 
constructed, station¬ 
ary version of the po- 
g o stick, with the 
chi Id’s safety in 
mind; full extent of 
vertical travel is four 
inches. The user can 



bounce vigorously up and down or twirl around the pole as 


he wishes. The unit, suitable for teen-agers or younger chil¬ 
dren, is attractively painted in bright colors and requires no 
maintenance, except an occasional oiling. Wise Engineering 
Company, Newark, New Jersey. 



♦ The Nissen Toy 
Company, a subsidi¬ 
ary of Nissen Tram¬ 
poline, has developed 
adjustable jump 


an 


no • * 


’JUMPER 



rope. Length is taken 
in or out by turning 
the polyethylene 
handles at either end 
of the rope without 
cutting or damaging 
it, yet at the same 
time allowing swivel 


action. The rope is available in 9' and 16' lengths, either 
nylon covered or in plain sash cord of ^10 or # 12 weight 
Handles are nonbreakable and colorfast. Nissen Toy 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


♦ Hard surfaces in recreation areas and playgrounds are 
always a source of accident worries. Safety Surf is a shock- 
absorbent protective rubber covering for use under play¬ 
ground apparatus or other types of gym and athletic equip¬ 
ment, designed to protect even the most reckless from seri¬ 
ous injuries resulting from falls. Safety Surf is assembled 
from four basic, interchangeable, interlocking rubber 
blocks, one inch thick, covering an area in modules of two 
feet in any direction. No cement or mastic is required, and 
there is no special maintenance expense. Write M. M. Levitt,| 
Mitchell Rubber Products, Inc., Sports and Recreation Di¬ 
vision, 2114 San Fernando Road, Los Angeles 65. 


♦ A properly wild-looking playground rocking horse ac¬ 
commodates about seven happy children. There are foot-' 
rests along the sides of this brightly painted sturdy metal ( 
horse and small backrests spaced out the length of his back* 


i" 


I 



—all safety features. O’Sullivan Distributors, Ltd., 95^ 
Odlin Road, Richmond, Vancouver, Canada. ^ 
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June Is National 
Recreation Month 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted. $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 


Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Program Director for 
community center serving 
Levittown, Pennsylvania, 
area. Starting salary $4,- 
000 to $4,800 based upon 
experience. For details 
contact William Penn Cen¬ 
ter, Fallsington, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Folk Dance leader want¬ 
ed for summer position 
with highly creative youth 
project. Male or female. 
New England. Write Box 
1149, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Senior Group Worker 
for small residential treat¬ 
ment program serving emo¬ 
tionally disturbed boys and 
girls, ages 6 to 14. Inter¬ 
racial and nonsectarian. 
CWLA member. Psychia¬ 


tric consultation, good em¬ 
ployment practices. Salary 
range, $4,836-$6,756. Start¬ 
ing salary dependent on 
qualifications. Position not 
newly created. Professional 
training and experience 
with children are required. 
Institutional experience de¬ 
sirable. Write to Maxine 
Elliott, Director, Hathaway 
Home for Children, 840 
North Avenue 66, Los An¬ 
geles 42, California. 


Recreation Director for 
teen-age recreation center, 
male, with degree or ex¬ 
perience in recreation, phy¬ 
sical education, or youth 
work. Start $400 per 
month. Write: Leslie A. 
Harvey, Director, West 
Side County & City Parks, 
Recreation & Parkways 
District, 300 Main St., 
Taft, California. 


Playground Director, 
man, for town of 60,000. 
Salary $500 to $600 per 
month based on experi¬ 
ence. Send complete resu¬ 
me of recreational experi¬ 
ence. R. Earl Kipp, County 
Superintendent, Box 271, 
Orlando, Florida. 


Recreation Therapists 
for California State Hos¬ 
pitals in several locations. 
Positions open to college 
graduates with major in 
Recreation or Therapy and 
supervised field work. 
Monthly salary starts at 
$376; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities in expanding reha¬ 
bilitation program to $644. 
Liberal employee benefits. 
Write Medical Recruit¬ 
ment Unit, State Personnel 
Board, 801 Capitol Avenue, 
Sacramento, California. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here . 



IMPORTANT 

c 


If you are planning to move, 
please notify us of your change of 
address at least thirty days before 
the date of issue with which it is to 
take effect, if possible, in order to 
receive your magazines without 
interruption. Send both old and 
new addresses by letter, card or 
post-office form 22S to: Subscrip¬ 
tion Department, Recreation 
Magazine, 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11. 


★ Writers ★ 
for RECREATION! 

Please double-space all 
manuscripts, leave wide 
margins, and send the 
original copy, not a 

carbon. 


4 4 


m A HADIAkl PLAYGROUND 

CHAMPION EQUIPMENT 

SCALED TO CHILD SIZE 5 


Write for Free Literature 

POOL — PLAYGROUND — GYM 

Champion Recreation Equip., Inc. 

Highland Park, Illinois 


For New All Steel Pump Merry-Go-Rounds 



Star Co.—Litchfield, Mich.—Lincoln 2-2022 


ARCHERY BELONGS 
In your recreation program 
For archery educalion Informalion wrile: 
Myrtle and Ed Miller 

TEELA-WOOKET ARCHERY CAMP 

450 W. 24th St. 16 ER 
New York 11, N. Y. 


For Fairyland Tot & All Playground Equipment 



Star Co.—Litchfield, Mich.—Lincoln 2-2022 


April 1958 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 
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Far-reaching Decision Against 
Encroachment 

The Court of Chancery on January 
10 permanently banned the sale of 6.35 
acres of North Brandywine Park in 
Wilmington, Delaware, to the Wilming¬ 
ton Board of Education for use as a 
school site. 

This decision was the culmination 
of a hard-fought, two-year battle be¬ 
tween the board of park commissioners 
and the mayor and the council. Maurice 
duPont Lee, president of the board, 
vigorously opposed encroachment on 
park lands by anybody and reiterated 
the park board’s stand: namely, the 
board is merely a trustee for the park 
land and, as such, has no authority to 
sell or give it to anyone. Mr. Lee said, 
“We ought not to give away one inch 
of park land, considering the rate at 
which the city is growing.” He stated 
this in view of the fact that Wilming¬ 
ton has less than half the park acreage 
recommended by the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association. (See Mr. Lee’s letter 
regarding the replacement of trees in 
Wilmington, in ‘‘Letters,” page 103. 

In his ruling, vice-chancellor Wil¬ 
liam Marvel said: “ ... It has been 
generally held that the use of park land 
for school purposes is a diversion in 
violation of the dedication or uses per¬ 
missible by law for such lands.” The 
ruling is a real victory for recreation, 
and the fight must continue against en¬ 
croachment, whether by highway, city 
councils, school boards, housing de¬ 
velopments, industrial concerns, ad in¬ 
finitum , or the country will become a 
vast wasteland of dreary built-up areas, 
and there will be no land for recreation 
or for beauty. 

Retires After Long Service 

Thirty years of varied and faithful 
service to the field of recreation ended 


on February 28, when Mrs. Jessie Gar¬ 
rison Mehling retired as state super¬ 
visor of health and physical education 
in Alabama. Hers is the distinction of 
being the first woman so appointed. 

She has been a vigorous proponent of 
more and better teaching of health, 
physical education, and recreation, for 
all children in Alabama. To ensure 
proper leadership in the recreation 
field, on a state-wide basis, Mrs. Mehl¬ 
ing worked in close cooperation with 
institutions of higher learning, prepar¬ 
ing teachers and other community 
leaders for all phases of this work. She 
regularly took advantage of the services 
of the NRA, calling upon Association 
training specialists to conduct courses 
throughout the state, and devoted a 
great deal of time to the preparation of 
study courses, planning of state-wide 
instruction schools, and the conducting 
of workshops. 

Science Fair 

Science and recreation have come to¬ 
gether with a bang to produce the 
Douglas County Science Fair in Law¬ 
rence, Kansas. The sixth fair, which 
took place March 29-30, is an annual 
event for children in kindergarten 
through twelfth grade. The fair was 
organized by Wayne Bly, superinten¬ 
dent of recreation in Lawrence, with 
the assistance of the local schools, news¬ 
paper, and radio station. It is held in 
affiliation with the National Science 
Fair, in cooperation with the Science 
Clubs of America, and is cosponsored 
by three local chemical companies and 
the Lawrence Recreation Commission, 
which is the only recreation commis¬ 
sion in the country now sponsoring a 
science fair. 

“A science fair is a collection of ex¬ 
hibits, each of which is designed to 
show a scientific principle, a laboratory 


procedure, or an industrial develop¬ 
ment,” according to a science fair an¬ 
nouncement. “It is an exhibition of ex¬ 
hibits or projects, developed or con¬ 
structed, and displayed by students 
under the direction of teachers or other 
interested persons.” 

The reasons for holding such a fair 
are: 

• To encourage students to take an ac¬ 
tive part in science and mathematics. 

• To afford opportunities for students 
and teachers to exchange ideas about 
science. 

• To arouse public interest in the abili¬ 
ties of students and teachers. 

• To provide science education for the 
area. 

• To provide wholesome recreation for 
those who enjoy science. 

In a tense era, when our country 
needs trained minds, an affair of this 
sort is a fine program activity for any 
recreation department. Further details 
on how, who, when, where, what, and 
rules may be obtained from Mr. Bly. 


Play Space in Housing Projects 

Two key problems related to recre¬ 
ation in housing projects were empha¬ 
sized at a recent all-day conference in 
New York City, sponsored by the 
United Housing Foundation, Play 
Schools Association, and the NYC De¬ 
partment of Health. The conference 
considered facilities and activities for 
the 28,000 New York families now liv¬ 
ing in low-cost, middle-income coopera¬ 
tives in the NYC area. Dwellings for 
20,000 more families are planned for 
the next five years. City and state 
authorities, prominent architects, and 
real estate people participated in lively 
discussions and were quick to recognize 
the two things which recreation au¬ 
thorities have been aware of since the 
outset of the national public housing 
program: the need for play space, and 
the need for such space to be allocated 
before building is started * 

J. Clarence Davies, Jr., chairman of 
the board of directors of Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council, empha¬ 
sized that recreation facilities in hous¬ 
ing are a must . The acceptance of the 
basic principle that recreation and 


Lv- 


r 

Ptc 


*See “Shelter and Recreation,” Recre¬ 
ation, January, 1956, p. 30. 
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sleeting rooms together with adequate 
utdoor space should be included in all 
jew cooperative housing developments 
,*rom the begining , was approved by 
* dl, as was the fact that in order to make 
i his effective, the agencies contributing 
financial aid (city, state, and federal) 
'rnust require that all builders make pro¬ 
to ision for such facilities. Significantly, 
he city’s 213 cooperatives suffer most 
rom lack of initial planning; and a 
committee was formed to investigate 
he most direct ways of meeting the 
remendous need for more space. 

Unique Ice Skating Rink 

The first artificial ice arena in the 
jLvorld claimed to be designed specifi¬ 
cally for amateur competitive speed 
bating was dedicated in January by 
he Detroit Department of Parks and 
(ecreation. The layout, located at Far- 
vell Field, incorporates an oval racing 
rack, hockey rink, general skating 
irea, loudspeaker system, night lights, 
md an artificial lake with fountain 
prays—all within an over-all 400-foot 
y 190-foot area, as compared with the 
verage 85-foot by 185-foot. The lake 
lisperses the heat in the ice. 

Adjoining the rink is a temporary 
•uilding that includes a warming area 
or skaters, refectory, office checking 
acilities, and toilets. The warming 
shelter consists of two prefabricated 
Ueel buildings, each 32 feet by 60 feet, 
oined by a 20-foot passage. The one- 
■ighth-mile speed track has a minimum 
22-foot width, widening to 64 feet on 
he turns. Removing the gates of the 
K>ckey pen enlarges the area to a one- 
ixth mile track. 

Laid out on a uniform surface, the 




tv 


& 



rozen area is a combination of the 
L90-foot by 180-foot hockey pen and 
he competitive track. Both areas are 
ised for general skating. Portable 
bleachers will be set up for spectators 


I'M 1 ill! 1 !!!.; 


"Let's Have A Picnic" 

The Neiv Complete 

PICNIC MANUAL 

Contains 84 suggested games , 
planning charts , sites , themes , 
finances , publicity , etc. 

Profitably used by hundreds of industrial, 
city, school, ond other recreotion leaders. 





WRITE 


POSTPAID 

7o c ORGANIZATION SERVICES INC., 10200 Grand River Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 

i 
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at last a way to 

STOP IMMOT IN 



GYM 


■■■MM 


only PECSOLITE has 
10 TIMES GREATER SHOCK ABSORPTION 
... LOWEST RATE OF REBOUND 

A new development in gymnasium 
protection, Pecsolite provides un¬ 
equalled safety . . . actual tests 
showing that Pecsolite absorbs 10 
times more shock than ordinary 
mats . . . couples this superior 
shock absorption with a much 
lower rate of rebound to completely 
cushion impact and lessen shock 
and injury. 



10 Times Greater Shock Absorption 
Lowest Rate of Rebound 

Size No Problem: mats available In any 
length, any width to 36" 

Easy to Combine: transparent tape holds 
smaller mats together... allows for any 
combination 

Stores Compactly: takes up half the space 
of conventional mats 


• No “Elephant Creases” When Rolled Up 

• Durable: new coating formula provides sur¬ 
face strength of 2400 P. S. I. 

• Sanitary: moisture resistance prevents 
transfer of Infection 

• Completely Odorless 

• Easy Maintenance: wipe of a rag and mat 
Is dean 



See Your Pecsolite Dealer now, or write for brochure and prices to: 


EQUIPMENT CO. Third ond Market Sfi. Sunbury, Po- 
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AMERICA'S FINEST ATHLETIC BALLS 


FOR EVERY AGE GROUP, 
PRICE OR SKILL- 





Ask any kid who’s tried it. The Trampoline is fun. 

Always the favorite recreation at parks, classes or playtime. 
And it’s such a good all-around conditioner. 

Is the Trampoline part of your recreation program? 


IF IT ISN’T A 



IT ISN'T A TRAMPOLINE® 

®R«g. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 200 A Avenue NW, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. 




at competitive meets. William E. Bach¬ 
man, parks development co-ordinator, 
who conceived and engineered the Far- 
well rink building, planned a brick 
building to house the machine room 
containing lOOhp compressors using 
15,000 gallons of brine to create the ice. 

“This is the ninth artificial ice rink 
constructed by this department since 
1953,” says John J. Considine, general 
superintendent of the department. This 
oval track assures Detroit of a cracker- 1 
jack, championship skating surface for 
all competitive meets. There is a charge 
of ten cents for children and twenty-five 
for adults. 


Assumes New Post 

The very first superintendent of rec¬ 
reation in Gorham, New Hampshire, 
Harry Coulter, took over his new post 
last July. The town (population 2,857) 
has thrown itself wholeheartedly into 
its new recreation program—Gorham’s 
citizens have built a swimming pool and 
picnic area, passed an article at a town 
meeting creating a department of recre¬ 
ation and appropriating funds to em¬ 
ploy a year-round director. 

While the recreation building is be¬ 
ing remodeled, the program is con- 
ducted wherever “the carpenters 
aren’t,” and in the schools. 

Program Sources 

Do you need reference sources for 
games, songs, stories, plays, pageants, 
and so on, based on customs around the 
world, or for the building of interna¬ 
tional good will? The American As¬ 
sociation for the United Nations, 345 
East 46th Street, New York City 17, 
has just issued a Resource Handbook * 
A copy at hand will save you time in 
looking up library references when 
you’re planning that international week 
for the playgrounds, or other programs 
with an around-the-world theme. 

Cooperative Recreation . 

The recreation program in Greeley 
Colorado, now in its twelfth year, rep 
resents the cooperative efforts of th * 1 
city, the board of education, and tl 
Colorado State College of Education. , 
which share in the expense and operaJ 
tion of the program, administered b) 


Priced at fifty cents. 
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le Greeley Community Activities Com- 
lission. An adult division provides 
ecessary instruction and equipment 
i painting, ceramics, metalwork, and 
ther activities. Instruction in ball- 
om dancing, square dancing, and 
msic is also available. There are also 
tensive athletic programs and events 
fir all ages. The commission maintains 
|n auditorium and youth center. 

Community Education Head 

Francis J. Brennan has been named 
irector of the New York City Board 
f Education’s Bureau of Community 
lucation. He succeeds Mark A. Mc- 
("loskey, now chairman of the New York 
tate Youth Commission. Mr. Bren- 
<an has been the bureau’s assistant di¬ 
lector since 1940. 

Reprints Still Available 

Five hundred copies of “Study for 
le Development of a Neighborhood 
'layground” can still be ordered from 
(he Association, at $.15 each. Write 
irder Department, NRA, 8 West 
Eighth Street, New York City 11. Many 
beople have found this article very help¬ 
ful. 

New President 

The head of recreation curricula at 
he University of California, Los All¬ 
ies, Dr. Norman P. Miller, has been 
ade president of the Federation of 
ational Professional Organizations 
or Recreation, a co-ordinating body. 

In Memoriam 


> 11 


Widely known and loved Mary 
"laughter, of Kingsport, Tennessee, 
vho served for ten years as popular 
lostcss in the Civic Auditorium there 
lied in November. An editorial in the 
Kingsport News referred to her “ability 
o see into the heart of a fellow human 
md find his worth.” Mrs. Slaughter 
i*as greatly interested in art and gave 
•ncouragement to young artists, among 
hem the young Tennessee sculptor, 
-dgar Bowlin. She will be missed. 

• On December 16, 1957 a good friend 
f the National Recreation Association, 
olonel Harold R. Smith of the Salva- 
ion Army, died at his home in Kearny, 
pew Jersey. He was sixty-three. His 
Was a familiar face at National Recre¬ 
ation Congresses and at NRA head¬ 


quarters. We will all miss him. 

• Andy Montgomery, a sponsor of the 
Association from Austin, Texas, died 
recently. He served from 1951 to 1958. 
NRA has lost a devoted leader and a 
good friend. 

Explorer of Mist 

Lone little boy on a playground siving, 
Scouting the edge of the sky. 

What do you see from, your soaring 
wing? 

What do you dream and why? 



WORK IN 


EUROPE 


TRAVEL IN 


Never a smUe and never a word — 

To the top of the world you go; 
Explorer of mist, as a mythical bird, 
What do you see or know? 

Over the mountain and over the plain , 
Skimming as light you race; 

Are you a saucered satellite-brain 
Spinning off through space? 

It's a long, long ride in a playground 
swing 

To the beaches of the moon; 

Do spacemen fold each silver wing. 
Then scurry home at noon? 

—Cullen Jones 

Reprinted with permission of the author 
and National Parent-Teacher, April, 1957. 

k6 Our Dealings With All 
Peoples . • 

May the turbulence of our age yield 
to a true time of peace , when men and 
nations shall share a life that honors 
the dignity of each, the brotherhood 
of all .—President Eisenhower, in his 
second Inaugural Address. 



LOCALLY TO THE 


National Association 
for Mental Health 


EUROPE 
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CIVILIAN CAREERS 
WITH ARMY 

SPECIAL 

SERVICES 


An extraordinary opportunity 
that offers so many decided 
career and leisure-hour ad¬ 
vantages. Imagine the excit¬ 
ing thrill of International tra¬ 
vel as well as living In en¬ 
chanting Germany or France. 
Discover the one Job that ex¬ 
pects you to apply your edu¬ 
cation and experience with a 
creative flalrl You will cer¬ 
tainly enjoy working as a 
civilian with American troops 
overseas. 

Investigate Special Services 
openings for Librarians, 
Crafts Directors, Recreation 
Leaders and Service Club 
Supervisors. Single girls, 
minimum age 23 with college 
degree meet basic program 
requirements. 

Today, send for your copy of 
Special Services fascinating 
brochure, “Civilian Careers 
In Far Away Placesl” Sud¬ 
denly . . . you’ll be travelling 
an amazing open road to 
happiness. 




\i -> a 
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Itl YEARS of SERWf 







Write to: 

The Adjutant General 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C 
Attention: AGMZ-R (G20) 


If you prefer Hawaii, the Caribbean, the 
Orient, Alaska ar the United States, in* 
quire abaut similar careers in these areas. 
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■lamicnn playground 
UdlllloOn EQUIPMENT 

Be sure to check the many exclusive features of 
this rugged line. Write for free catalog of 254 
items. 

Jamison Manufacturing Co. Since 

8781 South Mettler Street /925 

los Angeles 3, California 


Wear Your Golden Age Club Pin With 
Pride Wherever You May Go 

Designed by representatives 
of over 100 Golden Age clubs 
and used nationally. 

Gold colored metal with 
evergreen tree in jewelers’ 
enamel. Symbolic of longlife, 
strength and perseverance. 
The words LOVE, PLAY, LEARN, SERVE 
(greatest values of club membership) en¬ 
ameled in black. The horder is a laurel 
wreath for honor. Safety catch. 

Available Only to Authentic Clubs. 

50c each, minimum order 10 pins. 

James Spencer & Co » Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na« 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. R4 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Av.„ n.y. 16 



Shuiilebonrd 

Fun For Everyone! 


From. 8 to 80 here ts exciting recrea¬ 
tion for eli ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for pleyers and spectators. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
boerd sets are aveileble for both out¬ 
door and indoor installation. 

Easy to install ... low in upkeep 1 

Write today for colorful folder, "Let’s 
Play Sbuffleboard” containing com¬ 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 

DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 

205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

ABC of Driftwood for Flower Arrangers, 
Florence M. Schaffer. Hearthside Press, 
118 E. 28th St., New York 16. Pp. 128. 
$3.95. 

Aged in American Society, The, Joseph T. 
Drake. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10. Pp. 431. $5.50. 

All Children Have Gifts, Anne S. Hop- 
pock. Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200-15th St., N.W., Wash¬ 
ington 5. Pp. 32. $.75. 

Better Report Writing, Willis H. Waldo. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 430 Park Ave., 
New York 22. Pp. 231. $4.75. 

Book of Indian Life Crafts, Oscar E. Nor- 
beck. Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7. Pp. 253. $5.95. 

Book of The Earth, The, A. C. Spectorsky, 
Editor. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 
32nd St., New York 1. Pp. 488. $12.50. 

Days of Discovery (Program Aid Packets): 
1. October-November; 2. December-Janu- 
ary; 3. February-May; 4. June-September. 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 
S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7. $.25 each set. 

Easy-To-Make Outdoor Play Equipment, 
Reginald R. Hawkins. Macmillan Co., 60 
5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 99. $2.95. 

Group Work Papers —1957. National As¬ 
sociation of Social Workers, 95 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. Pp. 82. Paper $1.75. 

Hot Rod It—and Run for Fun! Fred Hors¬ 
ley. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Pp. 264. $3.95. 

KNOW THE GAME SERIES: Association 
Football, The Laws of (Soccer) ; Ath¬ 
letics; Badminton; Fencing; Golf; Sim¬ 
ple Gymnastics; Lawn Tennis; Racing; 
Rugby Union Football; Show Jumping; 
Skiing; Swimming; Table Tennis. Sport- 
shelf, P.O. Box 116, 10 Overlook Ter., New 
York 33. Paper $.75 each. 

Let’s Play a Story, Elizabeth Allstrom. 
Friendship Press, 257 4th Ave., New York 
10. Pp. 165. Paper $1.95; cloth $2.95. 

Let’s Take a Ride (Children’s attractions 
near New York City) . Young’s Research 
Service, P. O. Box 72, Gracie Station, New 
York 28. Pp. 48. Paper $1.00. 

Lincoln’s Devotional. Channel Press, 159 
Northern Blvd., Great Neck, N. Y. Pp. 192. 
$2.75. 

Mental Health Handbook, A, Ian Sket- 
lowe. Williams & Wilkins, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2, Pp. 196. $5.50. 

Metropolis IN Ferment. American Academy 
of Political & Social Science, 3937 Chest¬ 
nut St., Philadelphia 4. Pp. 231. Paper 
$2.00; cloth $3.00. 

Mosaics: Hobby and Art, Edwin Hendrick¬ 
son. Hill and Wang, 104 5th Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 111. $3.50. 

My Hoppy Tawpy Safety Rhymes. Hoppy 
Taw Corp., 927 S. State St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Pp. 33. $1.50. 

More New Games for ’Tween-Acers, Allen 
A. Macfarlan. Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 237. $3.50. 

Teen-Age Gangs, Dale Kramer and Madeline 
Karr. Popular Library, 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Pp. 176. $.25. 


Keep ’em SINGING 

with these all-time favorite 

SONG SLIDES 

wonderful hours of fun for 
young and old alike 

1 4 

2" x 2" slides . 50^/slide 

3'/4" x 4" slides. 75^/slide ! 

WRITE FOR CATOLOGUE S 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

42 West 48fh Street 
j New York 36, N. Y. 

JUdson 2-1926 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

hy cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and | 
beautifully designed hooks. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your manuscript direclty. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Hitchcock 489 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17. N. Y. 


For All Games Posts & Goals 



National Society 
for 

Crippled Children and Adults 
11 So. LaSalle Chicago 3 

J 


• califone • 

Portable PHONOGRAPHS 
TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS 
Complete SOUND SYSTEMS 



for Every Recreation Use!! 


califone corporation dept, r-i 

1041 NO. SYCAMORE • HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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SQUARE DANCE 
ASSOCIATES ? 

Freeport, N. Y. 1 


Expert Oral 
Instructional 
Records for 


calisthenics 

MUSIC FOR ROPE SKIPPING 

ball bouncing 

* > • ** 

-.—with written instructions 


Rhythms 

Folk Dances ^ 

• • 

Singing Games 
Play Party Games 


pre-kindergarten 
through 3rd grade 


I SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
J BOX 644, FREEPORT, N. Y. 

| Mail coupon for FREE descriptive brochure 


| Nome, 


Through the Year with Crafts, Opal Beebe 
Allen and Naomi Morris Ready. Bruce 
Publishing, Milwaukee 1. Pp. 120. Paper 
$2.50. 

Trees and Their World, Carroll Lane Fen¬ 
ton and Dorothy Constance Pallas. John 
Day, 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
Pp. 96. $3.25. 

Trees of the Eastern and Central United 
States and Canada, William M. Harlow. 
Dover Publications, 920 Broadway, New 
York 10. Pp. 288. Paper $1.35. 

Uniform Pleasure Boating Act —1957. Out¬ 
board Boating Club of America, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1. Pp. 13. Free. 

Volleyball Guide (July 1957-July 1959), 
Evelyn Prescott, Editor. American Asso¬ 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 16. Pp. 112. Paper $.75. 

What Every Parent Should Know When 
a Boy or Girl Wants a Gun. Sportsmen’s 
Service Bureau, 250 East 43rd Street, New 
York 17. Pp. 8. Free. 

What To Do About “Junk.” Channing L. 
Bete Company, Box 506, Greenfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts. Pp. 16. $.15. 

What We Want of Our Schools, Irving 
Adler. John Day, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 36. Pp. 256. $3.75. 

Why Did This Have to Happen, Earl Schenck 
Miers. National Society For Crippled Chil¬ 
dren & Adults, 11 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3. Pp. 28. $.25. 

Winter Sports & Outing Activities Guide 
(July 1957-1959), Jan Gund, Editor. Amer¬ 
ican Association for Health, Physical Edu¬ 
cation, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6. Pp. 128. Pa¬ 
per $.75. 

Wonderful World of the Sea, The, James 
Fisher. Garden City Books, Garden City, 
New York. Pp. 68. $2.95. 

Worship for the Younc in Spirit. (Second 
Series), Paul N. Elbin. Bethany Press, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Pp. 144. $2.50. 

Yearbook of American Churches for 1958, 
Benson Y. Landis, Editor. National Coun¬ 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
297 4th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 322. $5.00. 


Magazine Articles 


The American City, January 1958 

Put Your Recreation Plan to Work, Joseph 
P. GrosselL 

The Crippled Child, December 1957 

Recreation Is an All-Time Thing, Charles 
P. Cranford. 

NEA Journal, February 1958 
Science, Robert H. Carleton. 

Science and the Humanities, R. G. Gus¬ 
tav son. 

Helping Youth to Safety, Dorothy McClure 
Fraser. 

Learning To Listen—Listening To Learn, 
Dora V . Smith. 

Woman’s Day, February 1958 
No Is a Two-Letter Word, Robert Paul 
Smith. 



36 llg Fogtt, Fully Illustrated, 
with Hundreds of unusual Items 
Interesting Projects; Save on 
MOSAICS, CERAMICS. MUSIC BOX 
and CLOCK MOVEMENTS, ART SUP¬ 
PLIES, PLASTICS. CANDLE DIPPING, 
SHELLCRAFT, etc. Centalns Easy 
"Shew How" Instructions *m many 
Types #f Craft Werk. Lists over TOO 
beeklets. JIN© FOR 

FREE HtlPfUl CATALOG TODAY 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 

Jeot. s-330 E. 23ra St., New York 10, 


FREE! 

Inside 

Story 

on 

Publishing 
Your Book 


If you are the talented author 
af an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
yau deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit,design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
se/f it! Good royalties. 

Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 

COMET PRESS BOOKS, Oept. RM4 
200 Varlck St„ N. Y. 14 


ICE WHEN YOU WANT IT 


with 

BELTEMP 


artificial Ice skating rinks by 
BELTZ ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 
11021 Whittier Avenue 
Detroit 24, Michigan. VEnlce 9-1811 


Far Picnic Tables—Bar-B-Cue Staves 



Star Co.—Litchfield, Mich.—Lincoln 2-2022 


Tetherboll 

Eyebolt 

B Ft. 
Stondord 
only 6 Lbs. 

High Jump 
Markings 


High Jump 
Slide 


Adjustable 

Eyebolts 



Indoor 
Base Plate 
only 9 Lbs. 



NEW! javfiv 

Multi-Purpose 

ALUMINUM 

STANDARD 

Ui&it 
f2 Ways. 

Wo*n o*4 OvUmh f*t 


• VOUIY SAU • SAOMINTON 

• TINNIS • PADOU TENNIS 

• NIGN JUMP • TETNERSALl 

J Official specifications 
J Lightweight 
J Easy to Install and move 
J No maintenance 
y Six different models 




BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guaranteel 
outdoors or indoors 


Also Btatuung Jayfro*s Custom Built 

Scu> and Improved l 

PADDLE TETHERBALl SETS 
U* TETHERBALL POLES 

Revolutionary and Exciting Sew! 

SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
with “RUBBER CUSHIONED" DISCS 
v* OFFICIAL 100% NYLON Basketball 
Nets and Nylon Ball Carriers 
• Send for Free Catalog • 

JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. RC, Box 106S, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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UBRAPHONE —the remarkable “Talk¬ 
ing Book" Program that makes your 
work easier, more beneficial . . . 

As a method of hospital recreational therapy, the 
LI GRAPH ONE program has achieved amazing results 
among patients. This therapeutic diversion helps 
them relax, forget their worries, and to get well 
faster. LIBRAPHONE is a program of stories, novels, 
and books recorded on extra-long play phonoqraph 
discs by professional talent. Titles include all fields 
of interest. Can be used with ali patients without 
restriction. Play on any 4-SPEED phonograph—or 
3-Speed machine with inexpensive adaptor. Write 
today for complete information without obligation. 

*7kc. 

Dept. R 

SCO Fifth Ave. 
New York 36, 
New York 


Another Therapist 
on Your Recreation Staff 
for Less Than 1$ an Hour 


Almost everyone 
in the park field reads 



why not YOU? 

MOST • articles 


• readers 

• reader help 

FIRST • Buyer’s Guide Issue 

• Swimming Pool Annual 

• Turf Research Annual 

EASY to order on municipal bill¬ 
ing form or send check for $3.50 (if 
you add Dept. R to address we’ll give 
you one year FREE with your paid 
subscription). 

$3.50 per year, $8.75 three years 
Free Sample Copy 

PARK MAINTENANCE 
P.O. Box 409 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


+ One of the highlights of the Third 
Annual Institute on Recreation for the 
Ill and Handicapped, sponsored by the 
New York University School of Educa¬ 
tion and the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, was the session on “Recre¬ 
ation for the Convalescent Mentally Ill 
Outpatient.” It is becoming apparent 
to many psychiatrists across the nation 
that it is necessary to teach patients 
who have been emotionally ill how to 
use their free time in a leisurely rather 
than compulsive manner. Many.psy¬ 
chiatric hospitals are extending their 
services for the patient into the com¬ 
munity, providing help with vocational 
and financial problems and living ar¬ 
rangements. Psychiatric hopsitals are 
offering their patients recreation plan¬ 
ning and counseling in the predischarge 
period, as a new community service. 
Some hospitals are even providing rec¬ 
reation staff in the community itself for 
helping outpatients work out their rec¬ 
reation problems. Two pioneers in this 
type of program are Marie Sante, chief 
of recreation at the Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration Hospital in Kansas City, Mis¬ 
souri, and John Beard, executive direc¬ 
tor of The Fountain House in New 
York City. 

+ The Fourth Institute in Hospital 
Recreation to be held at the University 
of Minnesota May 26-28 will include 
the following program: 

• Design for Research in the Hospital 
Recreation Program. 

• Program Evaluation in the Light of 
Patient Needs. 

• Staff Development and Self-Improve¬ 
ment. 

• Audio-Visual Aids and Other Media 
for Interpretation of the Hospital Rec¬ 
reation Program. 

• Recreation Needs and Activities for 
the Aged, Long-Term, and Other Speci¬ 
fic Types of Patients. 

Application should be in very early. 

►p An interesting article appeared in 
The New York Times Magazine, De¬ 
cember 29, 1957, by Mike Gorman, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the National Com¬ 
mittee Against Mental Illness. The arti¬ 
cle, “Open Hospitals for the Mentally 


-1 

Ill,” discusses some of the latest trends 
in planning for the psychiatric patient. 
If you are not familar with the “day 
hospital,” and the “night hospital,” 
this article describes them clearly. Mr. 
Gorman has also edited a recent report 
you should have. It is called Has Inten¬ 
sive Therapy Paid Off? and is available 
free from The National Mental Health 
Committee, 1129 Vermont Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The first part of the National Study 
on Recreation in the Medical Setting 
is nearing completion. The section 
on administration is complete and 
will be available sometime this spring 
The second section on personnel is in 
preparation and will be available in the 
fall. On behalf of the staff and the ad¬ 
visory committee for the study, we 
would like to thank each and everyone 
of you who has participated by fur 
nishing us with information. The re 
suits are striking and will have great 
bearing on the future of recreation for 
the ill and handicapped. 

*p Are you doing a research project ir- 
your hospital? We are interested as 
we are frequently asked about such 
projects concerning recreation and are 
attempting to maintain a file in our 
office. Two brought to our attentior 
in the last month are “The Use of Nurs 
ing Stations in Psychiatric Units of! 
General Hospitals,” in the Journal o) 
the American Hospital Association , 
October 16, 1957, which suggests that 
recreation personnel use nursing sta¬ 
tions for staff interchanges, recording, 
and discussions concerning patient 
care, and A Patient’s Eye View of Hos¬ 
pital Operation, a study of patients be 
ing discharged from the Veterans Ad 
ministration Hospital, New York City 
Some of the findings indicate that pa 
tients want more afternoon recreation 
programs, more recreation for nonam* 
bulatory patients, and more frequent 
library-cart visits. 

If there is a study in progress in your 
hospital, let us know about it!— Bea¬ 
trice II. Hill, Director, NRA Consulting 
Service on Recreation for the III an 
Handicapped . 
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ART DESIGNS 

riental Art Motifs , Takahashi Sohei, 
iditor. Charles E: Tuttle Company, 
utland, Vermont. Pp. 79. $2.50. 

This moderately priced collection of 
ascinating miniature sketches compil- 
d by artists and scholars of China and 
apan, speaks for itself, with no text 
ave a brief introduction. Artists, crafts 
eople, and connoisseurs of Oriental 
rt will want to own it, use it for 
ketches, designs, or just enjoyment of 
ese charming presentations of peo¬ 
ple, animals, objects, pagodas, temples, 
nd landscapes. Often only a few brush 
trokes produce something really en- 
hanting. 

handbook of Ornament Franz Sales 
eyer. Dover Publications, 920 Broad- 
ay, New York City 10. Pp. 548. Paper 
2 . 00 . 

This is a reprint of a classic on pat- 
:ern and design published seventy 
ears ago. It contains “over three thou- 
nd detailed line cuts—the largest col- 
.ection ever compiled,” according to 
the publisher. Over three hundred 
iates are accompanied by explanatory 
;ext and cover ornamentation from 
Greek times. This should be invaluable 
to artists, students, crafts people, and 
hould have a place on their working 
helves. 

Tender Warriors 

Dorothy Sterling with Donald Gross. 
Hill and Wang, 104 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 11. Pp. 96. $2.50. 

A factual recapitulation, by means 
of interviews and photographs, of inci¬ 
dents that have happened as a result of 
the Supreme Court decision on integra¬ 
tion in the schools. The school children 
of the South, Negro and white, are the 
‘‘tender warriors” of this book—which 
I tells the story of how they, their parents, 
land teachers have beep affected. It 
gives both the “ups” and “downs,” and 
the problems in between. The children, 
of course, reflect the opinions of their 
parents; but it is from the young that 
a change in the thinking of the people 
must come—if it comes at all. 

Mrs. Sterling is the author of twelve 
books for young people, while Mr. 
Gross is a free-lance writer specializing 
in the civil rights field. The book has 
revealing photographs by Myron 
Ehrenberg taken during a recent tour 
of the South. 

Games for Junior and Senior 
High Schools * 

Hazel A. Richardson. Burgess Pub¬ 
lishing Company, 4’26 South Sixth 

* Available from NRA Recreation Book 
Center, Eight West Eighth Street, New York 
City 11. 



PUBLICATIONS 

Covering the Leisure-lime Field 


Street, Minneapolis 15. On 171 Cards. 
$2.75. 

Readers may be familiar with Miss 
Richardson’s previous collection. 
Games for the Elementary School 
Grades . This new collection is again in 
card file format, alphabetized and or¬ 
ganized by classification, such as “bas¬ 
ketball,” or “running,” and so on. 

The set includes 171 games, each 
complete on one card, plus a classified 
index. The games are primarily active 
ones, representing various types of 
skills. Games with safety hazards and 
ones requiring very specialized equip¬ 
ment are omitted. 

Such card sets of games should be on 
file in a recreation office and located 
where playground and indoor centqr 
leaders can consult them. They should 
prove of great value in adding variety 
to playground and gymnasium pro¬ 
grams. 

Storytelling for You 

Ruby Ethel Cundiff and Barbara 
Webb. Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Pp. 103. Paper $1.00, cloth 
$ 2 . 00 . 

An excellent, inexpensive addition 
for your collection of books on story¬ 
telling. (Of course, you have For the 
Storyteller , and Storytelling - Why - 
Where - When - How , both NRA publi¬ 
cations. This new publication supple¬ 
ments them very nicely.) The chapter 
on how to tell stories is well worked out 
and contains important suggestions that 
should be especially helpful to the play¬ 
ground or camp leader. It and a selec¬ 
tion of four tales for telling were pre¬ 
pared by Miss Webb. Incidentally, one 
of these tales is an original ghost story, 
very dramatic in a nice, wholesome 
sort of way. 

Miss Cundiff has contributed a very 
wise chapter on the importance of story¬ 
telling and a very carefully selected and 
annotated bibliography. 

Lady from Savannah 
The Life of Jnliette Low 

Gladys Denny Shultz and Daisy 
Gordon Lawrence. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17. Pp. 383. $4.95. 


Unpredictable, witty, charming, com¬ 
passionate, Juliette Low was the found¬ 
er of one of our nation’s greatest lei¬ 
sure-time organizations: the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America. Her 
life reminds us that it is not by meth¬ 
ods or routines or organizational struc¬ 
ture alone that the world advances. 

Surviving the desperate days of re¬ 
construction in Savannah, Daisy, as she 
was always known, was a belle, a fash¬ 
ionable hostess in London, a loyal 
American who rushed home to work in 
military hospitals during the Spanish - 
American War, a devoted wife whose 
marriage ended tragically. Yet, her 
sense of humor and her belief in people 
never failed. 

She founded the Girl Scouts when 
more than two-thirds of her own life 
had already passed. She brought to her 
effort the enthusiasm of the girls them¬ 
selves—and today who can be unaware 
of the millions of eager youngsters who 
follow the trail of adventure and serv¬ 
ice she so glowingly described to the 
first little group in Savannah? 

This is not the story of an organiza¬ 
tion but of a fascinating woman who 
managed, out of a bewildering com¬ 
bination of orthodoxy and unortho¬ 
doxy, to build and sustain a national 
movement for “education through rec¬ 
reation.”— Anne L. New, NRA Depart¬ 
ment of Public Information and Educa¬ 
tion. 

Indian Beadwork 

Robert Hofsinde. William Morrow & 
Company, 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

This very interesting beadwork craft 
comes along just in time to be used 
with “Indian” groups on playgrounds 
and in summer camps (See “The In¬ 
dians are Day Camping,” on page 126. 
—Ed.) It should appeal to boys and 
girls, as well as to adults. The material 
is presented in story form with beauti¬ 
ful illustrations, against an authentic 
Indian background. Fourteen well- 
chosen projects are given, along with 
brief historical facts about beadwork 
as the Indians practiced it. 

A simplified method for making the 
bead loom will inspire confidence from 
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the start. With a little patience and 
concentration, the well-planned instruc¬ 
tions for making the objects and for 
weaving the beads can be followed. 
There are many helpful diagrams, 
working drawings, and lists of neces¬ 
sary materials. For application on the 
objects to be made, Indian designs are 
given, as well as suggestions for creat¬ 
ing original designs. Projects include 
belts, necklaces, bracelets, headbands, 
purses, bags, knife sheaths, and two 
types of moccasins—the Northern 
Plains and the Woodland. 

The author is well known for his un¬ 
derstanding and portrayal of Indian 
life. He writes and illustrates with en¬ 
thusiasm and resourcefulness! Mr. 
Hofsinde is also the author of The In - 
dians Secret World , Indian . Sign 
Language , and Indian Games and 
Crafts . All these books are highly 
recommended for recreation and camp 
leaders.— Shirley Silbert, member , 
Arts and Crafts Committee of the Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee on Recrea¬ 
tion Programs and Activities. 

Station Wagon Living 

Bill Moss. Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. Pp. 
252. $2.95. 

Among camping and travel publica¬ 
tions, this gay little book is not only 
outstanding, but “different.” It is fun 
to read, whether you are going any¬ 
where or not, and its profuse sketches 
and other illustrations in color and 
black-and-white, will make you want to 
pack your kit and take off for one of the 
campgrounds listed. 

FOR NATURE LOVERS 

Three books, excellent for summer¬ 
time hammock or out-of-door reading. 

The Book of The Earth , A. C. Spector- 
sky, Editor. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1. 
Pp. 488. $12.50. 

This is an unusually beautiful pub¬ 
lication, an addition to the publisher’s 
“DeLuxe Series,” which was especially 
published for the International Geo¬ 
physical Year. Its appeal is to lovers 
of literature and of art as well as of 
the earth, for it is a collection of the 
writings of many of our prominent au¬ 
thors about the adventures of the hu¬ 
man race on our planet. Illustrations 
include striking photographs, repro¬ 
ductions of old steel engravings, and 
line drawings. The book goes a long 
way toward fulfilling the publisher’s 
announcement of it as “the gift book 
of the year.” 

The River of Life , Rutherford Platt. 
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Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20. Pp. 309. $5.00. 

Although this book came out a year 
ago and we have not had a chance to 
review it until now, it should not be 
overlooked. It is another beautiful book, 
telling, this time, a leisurely story of 
earth’s living things; even examining 
the first microscopic cell, “electric” 
animals such as the firefly, the sparkle 
in the sea water; often emphasizing the 
bizarre, fanciful, or philosophical. Its 
setting is the whole world: ocean, land, 
air, and space. It should be owned and 
savored by all lovers of nature’s mys¬ 
teries. 

Nature and the American , Hans Huth. 
University of California Press, Berke¬ 
ley 4. Pp. 250. $7.50. 

The American attitude toward na¬ 
ture has changed with the centuries, 
and today it is necessary for the public 
to leap to the defense of the conserva¬ 
tion of our few remaining natural wil¬ 
derness areas and open spaces. This 
book gives the story of developments 
that finally led to the conservation 
movement in this country, tracing the 
contribution that the authors of this 
nation have made to its interpretation 
and promotion. One whole chapter is 
devoted to “Play and Rest” and dis¬ 
cusses gardens, travel, parks, but not 
recreation as such. Others cover tim- 
berlands, nature, “summer migration.” 
Photographs are excellent. This offers 
good reading for those who enjoy the 
historical facts which have led to the 
present or who are especially interested 
in the conservation of the vanishing 
open frontier. 

Book of Indian Life Crafts 

Oscar E. Norbeck. Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 253. 
$5.95. 

Any scout or camp leader interested 
in outdoor activities with nature 
themes, based on authentic Indian cul¬ 
ture, will find this book a gold mine of 
ideas. It covers costumes, games, cere¬ 
monials, and fire building. However, 
so do many other books on Indians, but 
this one goes much farther. It has 
chapters on Indian transportation, 
foods and cooking, dwellings, commu¬ 
nications (smoke signals, fire signals, 
totem poles, trail signals, and others), 
hunting equipment, plus a listing of 
Indian names for boys and girls, a cal¬ 
endar of Indian events, the principal 
Indian tribes, and sources of supplies. 
Bibliographies and an index add to its 
usefulness. It is a good companion 
volume to Indian Beadwork, by Robert 
Hofsinde, reviewed by Shirley Silbert, 
also in this issue. 


Gold Medal Plays for Holidays L 

Helen Louise Miller. Plays, Inc., 8 
Arlington Street, Boston 16. Pp. 432. 
$4.75. I 

This author won the 1956 and 1957 
George Washington Gold Medal for 
play writing awarded by the Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge. Her col¬ 
lection of thirty one-act, royalty-free 
plays is for youngsters in the middle 
and lower grades. They are simple as 
far as production is concerned, and the 
dialogue is natural. 

The book includes plays for Hal¬ 
loween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lin¬ 
coln’s and Washington’s birthdays. 
Valentine’s Day, Flag Day, Mother’s 
Day, Easter, and Book Week. It also 
contains one play for such dates as 
American Education Week, Veterans’ 
Day, Election Day, and Memorial Day. 

The Edge of April 

Biography of John Burroughs. Hilde ■ 
garde Hoyt Swift. William Morrow & 
Company, 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 316. $3.95. | 

This story of John Burroughs comes 
at the proper time of year and carries a 
foreword by his granddaughter, Eliza¬ 
beth Burroughs. It dramatizes a collec¬ 
tion of happy adventures in nature with 
the companionship of the great man, 
through the help of his own memories, 
the recollections of his son, and grand- ^ 
children, and friends. Lynd Ward’s 
black-and-white illustrations supple¬ 
ment Mrs. Swift’s sensitivity to beauty.1 j 

Seaweeds at Ebb Tide 

Muriel Lewin Guberlet. University! 
af Washington Press, Seattle 5. PpJI 
182. $3.50. I 

Th is book on Pacific Coast seaweeds! \\ 
was published in 1956 but escaped us, j 
until now. In case it has escaped alljl 
you folks on the West Coast, we’d like 
to call it to your attention. The illus-i I 
trations by Elizabeth L. Curtis are de-J 
lightful. The descriptions and informa |l|! 
tion are fascinating, and we’re sure you I 
can develop a new hobby club with it 

Ho w to Have a Show I 

Barbara Berk and Jeanne Bendick 
Franklin Watts, 699 Madisan AvenueJ| 
NewYark21. Pp. 63. $2.95. jj 

Many of the ideas in this book arc j 
credited to the Los Angeles Parks and I 
Recreation Department, but they’ve I 
been given a magic touch by a clevei I 
writer and a very talented illustrator I 
Jeanne Bendick. It’s a young reader’ll 
introduction to stage craft, with imagi J 
native suggestions for staging, costumes I 
sets, and props for informal dramatic! 
productions and many special events! 
like carnivals, pet shows, circuses, ancj 
the like.— Virginia Musselman, NRM 
Program Service. 
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Recreation Leadership Training Courses 

Sponsored by the National Recreation Association and Local Recreation Agencies 

April, May, June 1958 


Ruth G. Eulers 

Social Recreation 

Helen M. Dauncey 

Social Recreation 


Anne Livingston 

Social Recreation 


Grace Walker 

Creative Recreation 

Frank A. Staples 

Arts and Crafts 


at 


j(p. 


Kingsport, Tennessee 
May 5*8 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
June 16-17 

San Antonio, Texas 
June 2-3 

Mankato, Minnesota 
June 9-10 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 
June 11-12 
Superior, Wisconsin 
June 13 j 

Vineland, New Jersey 
June 18, 19, 20 

Durham, New Hampshire 
June 23 

Jackson, Mississippi 
June 3-4 

Toledo, Ohio 
June 16-19 

Northland Recreation 
Laboratory 
April 17-24 

Danville, Virginia 
June 11-13 

Toledo, Ohio 
June 16-19 
Otisville, New York 
June 23-26 


m 


Mr. W. C. McHorris, Director of Recreation, Kingsport 

Mr. A1 Reese, Jr., Superintendent of Recreation, 135 N. Lime, 
Lancaster 

Miss Lou Hamilton, Superintendent, Recreation Division, 930 E. 
Hildebrand, San Antonio 


Mr. Robert L. Horncy, NRA Field Representative, 110 Shepard 
Terrace, Madison, Wisconsin 


Mr. Jack A. Claes, Supervisor of Recreation, City Hall Annex— 
610 Wood Street, Vineland 

Mrs. Patricia (Olkkonen) Clow, Recreation Specialist, University 
of New Hampshire, Durham 

Mr. Herbert Wilson, Director of Recreation, 2301 Fifteenth Street, 
Gulfport 

Mr. A. G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 214 Safety Building, 
Toledo 

Miss Julia M. Faltinson, 3100 West Lake Street, Minneapolis 16, 
Minnesota 


Miss Constance Rollison, Program Director, Department of Recre¬ 
ation, Danville 

Mr. A. G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 214 Safety Building, 
Toledo 

Mr. Benjamin J. Hill, Superintendent, Otisville Training School 
for Boys, Otisville 
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THE CHOICE OF THE CHAMPIOHS. ALWAYS 





















they All can have Active fun in your gym 


Roller skating is more fun than a barrel of monkeys, and it 

♦ 

entertains and exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
Little equipment is needed, little supervision is necessary. 

That’s why more and more schools are making roller skating a definite 
part of their physical education and recreation programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plostic wheels outweor others ond 
are guaronteed not to mar or scratch the floors. “Chicogo" 
hos o skate designed for any type of floor surfoce or finish. 
Write todoy for free detoils on roller skating programs and 
skoting equipment. 






Chicago Roller Skate Ca., 4450-D W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, III. 





































BOOKS 

YOU WILL WANT 


FOR YOUR TEAMS 


THE 1958 FAMOUS 
SLUGGER YEAR BOOK 

free far your team members. 
Contains statistics and rec¬ 
ards an last season. Also 
pictures and helpful article 
an hitting by a Big 
League stor. 


•. . and a helpful poster on 


1958 SOFTBALL 
RULE BOOK 

contains newly recodified 
rules far fast - pitch and 
slow-pitch play. Also pic¬ 
tures and other statistical 
information. 


“HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR BAT” 


Ideal far yaur lacker 
roam wall. Shows the 
important “da’s" and 
“don’t's" in bat care. 
A free copy awaits 
your request. 


Write far this FREE 
material ta 

Hillerich & Bradsby Ca., 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Dept. R-8 
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New Subscription Order Form 

PARKS & RECREATION 

Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia 

Enter my personal subscription to start with the 
next issue: 

. enclosed for - year(s). Q Send Invoice 

NAME. 

• ■ * M # i « ••« « « « « t « *«*•••■ 

TITLE. 


ADDRESS. 

.. . «• . .... ■*« 

CITY.... ZONE. STATE. 

1 yr. $5 2 yrs. $9 3 yrs. $13 Foreign—1 yr. $6 


FOR: 


You 

Your Board 


Your City 
Officials 


Your Key 
Personnel 

Your Informed 
Lay Supporter 



New 

Price 

$3.50 each 


(Includes 
12 blades) 


BINDERS 

1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959 and Undated 

• Blue heavy simulated leather stamped in gold 
• Each holds one year’s issues 

[Extra sets of looped rods available separately 

for $.65 per set] 

RECREATION MAGAZINE 

8 West Eighth Street, New York 11 
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New Double-Duty FANTOM FLYER #6... for use Indoors or Out! 

Here's an ideal skate for all group skating activities—equally at home on outside 
pavement or indoor flooring. Wheels are of tough new Unionite® rubber compound— 
won’t mark the finest floors. And noiseless, sure-grip Unionite outwears all other 
wheels tested. Rugged Double-T Channel Design and extra sturdy construction throughout. 

FAVORITE #5...most popular skate ever made! 

Speed, maneuverability, and durability have been combined to make this the 
largest-selling roller skate in the world. Skaters, parents, and group buyers everywhere 
have proved that feature for feature it’s the outstanding value in the roller skate field. 


FAVORITE #5 


FANTOM FLYER *6 


Ml 


mi: 


(Ms. 


FROM THE 
WORLD'S LEADER 


HARDWARE COMPANY 



I 





LILLIPUTIAN *1 

Low, slow, and 
inexpensive, the 
perfect skate for 
beginners. 



DE LUXE *3 

9 full-size ball 
bearings per wheel 
for speed, low- 
built for balance, 
rugged for long 
wear. 



! 

JUNIOR #9 

Rubber wheels 
for Junior, too! 

Just like *3 
except for tough, 
quiet, non-mar 
"Unionite” wheels. 


For low-cost, body-building fun, nothing 


meet them. See your nearby Union 


beats skating —on roller skates by Union 


Hardware Dealer—and write to the ad- 


Hardware. Why not look to your skating dress below today for free, fully illus 
needs now —and to Union Hardware to trated Roller Skate Catalog. 


Union 



-S U41C4L, 1826 


May 1953 


SALES DEPT., TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 

When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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tyoti Should 'Kttacv . . 


► The first week of June—National 
Recreation Month —which has been 
designated Youth Fitness Week by the 
National Recreation Association, will 
be adopted also as Youth Fitness Week 
by the President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness, according to Dr. Shane Mc¬ 
Carthy, executive director of President 
Eisenhower’s Council. 

This provides us with an added op¬ 
portunity to emphasize the important 
role of recreation in the building of 
healthy bodies and sound minds, and 
to bring together all community groups 
concerned with youth fitness to plan a 
most impressive June observance. 

► A NEW $50,000 YOUTH RESEARCH 
PROJECT is being launched by the Boys’ 
Clubs of America, according to an an¬ 
nouncement made at recent ceremonies 
marking the start of the 52nd annual 
National Boys’ Club Week. An esti¬ 
mated fifteen hundred Boys’ Club mem¬ 
bers in five hundred clubs will be in¬ 
volved in the project. It is being con¬ 
ducted in conjunction with The Grant 
Foundation, which is providing funds 
for the study. 

“Our first concern will be to deter¬ 
mine the basic needs and interests of 
youngsters in the fourteen-to-eighteen 
brackets in today’s and tomorrow’s 
swiftly changing world,” says BCA na¬ 
tional director John M. Gleason. He 
points out that, while the BCA study 
will draw heavily upon the findings of 
researchers in the child development 
field, the development of new tech¬ 
niques for determining youth’s needs 
will be heavily emphasized. 

► Speaking of future scientists (see 
“No Shortage of Future Scientists 
Here,” page 167), an excellent periodi¬ 
cal filled with ideas for nature pro¬ 
grams and other natural science pro¬ 
jects, is New Horizons .* This magazine 
is published three times a year by the 
National Foundation for Junior Mu¬ 
seums, 114 East 30th Street, New York 
City 16, to communicate up-to-date in¬ 
formation in this field. There are, by 
the way, over one hundred junior or 

* Annual subscription, $5.00. For recent 
developments in the junior museum field, see 
also Recreation, November, 1957 p. 323. 


June Calendar 

1-30—National Recreation Month. 
Sponsor: National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion, 8 W. 8th Street, New York 11. 

1- 7—Youth Fitness Week. Sponsor: 
President Eisenhower’s Council o n 
Youth Fitness and the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association. 

2— Thomas Hardy (1840-1928), English 
novelist and poet. 

6—Thomas Mann (1875-1955), German 
novelist. Awarded the Nobel prize for 
literature, 1929. 

8—Children’s Day, second Sunday in 
June, a special day observed in Protes¬ 
tant churches throughout the United 
States. 

14— Flag Day, anniversary of the day on 
which the Continental Congress formal¬ 
ly adopted the Stars and Stripes as the 
flag of the United States, 1777. 

15— Fathers’ Day. Sponsor: National 
Fathers’ Day Committee, 50 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

Benjamin Franklin demonstrated the 
identity of electricity and lightning by 
use of a kite 1752. 


children’s museums in the United States, 
but a shortage of trained personnel. One 
of the objects of this publication is to 
stimulate student interest. 

► The most famous senior citizen 
AND Sunday PAINTER in the world, Sir 
Winston Churchill, sets an example for 
goldenagers everywhere during Senior 
Citizens Month. He strongly recom¬ 
mends painting as a leisure-time activ¬ 
ity—for any age. His pictures made 
up the first amateur exhibit—during 
March—of paintings ever displayed in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. 

► Resolutions on land acquisition 

AND ENCROACHMENT, passed at the An¬ 
nual Southeastern Parks and Recreation 
Workshop in March, included strong 
recommendation that in city, regional, 
and state land-use planning equal em¬ 
phasis be placed on the acquisition of 
land for parks and recreation areas as 
on the acquisition of land for other pub¬ 
lic services. Adequate provision should 
be made in all land-use planning to 
meet the public need for parks and rec¬ 
reation areas. 

It was further resolved that all pro¬ 


posals to divert park and recreatio 
lands to other use be impartially am 
lyzed and studied to determine whethe 
or not such proposals are, in fact, i 
the long-range public interest, and ths 
diversion of park and recreation land 
to other uses be permitted only if sue 
diversion is found essential in the lon[ 
range public interest, and only if lan 
so diverted to other use is replaced b 
land of such quality and so located b 
to serve the population deprived of par 
and recreation services by diversion c 
park and recreation land to other use 


► A SERIES OF SPACE SLIDES IN COLOl \ 
“Exploration With a Space Satellite, ] 
is being offered for rent or sale by th 
American Museum of Natural Histor j 
Central Park West and 79th Stree | 
New York City. The set** include j 
twenty-four slides and a text by Hayde 
Planetarium astronomer Thomas I 
Nicholson. It illustrates the develop 
ment of the satellite program, desigi | 
and performance of research satellite! 
and the use of the Vanguard rocket ii : 
launchings. 


► Boating films. An excellent list c 
films on recreation boating has bee 
published by the National Associatio 
of Engine and Boat Manufacturer: 
All films are 16mm and are availabl 
free of charge from the sources indica 
ed except where otherwise stated. R( 
turn postage is borne by the borrowe: 
The list may be secured free from tb 
association’s offices at 420 Lexingto 
Avenue, New York City 17. 

► Golf planning information. Tb 
National Golf Foundation, 407 Deai| 
born Street, Chicago 5, acts as a n< 
tional clearing house and publish^ 
pamphlets available at low cost. Writ 
for the list Guide to Golf Aids . 

► The newly elected U.S. Committe' 
of the International Conference of Sc 
cial Work reports the development o 
full scale plans for United States partic: 
pation in the Ninth International Cor 
ference of Social Work, to be held i 
Tokyo, Japan, November 30-Deccmbe| 
6, 1958. George W. Rabinoff is execi: 
tive secretary of the U. S. Committee 1 
“Mobilizing Resources for Soci< 
Needs” will be the conference theme. 

y The school camping program at th 
Bradford W r oods Outdoor Educatio 
Area of Indiana University is writte 
up in The Saturday Evening Post , Apr 
19, under the title, “The Sixth Grad 
Takes to the Woods.” The area is und 
the direction of the university depar 
ment of recreation. 


**Cost $14.50, or rental for two days $1.2 
plus postage. 
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the Cover 

AM1LY PICNIC UNDERWATER. Captain Jac- 
ues-Yves Cousteau, the famous undersea explorer 
ml co-inventor of the Aqua-Lung, takes his entire 
amily beneath the sea. Free diving and under¬ 
water exploring are a rapidly growing sport. (See 
Just Looking,” on page 149.) From left to right— 
ean-Miehel, Madame C., Captain C., and Philippe, 
’hoto courtesy Captain Cousteau. 

Vext Month 

June is National Recreation Month, and the mag- 
zine presents a wide coverage of summer recrea- 
ion interests. Among them, “Going Anywhere” of- 
ers tips for vacation planners, while “‘Roughing 
t’ in Comfort” and “You Can Take It With You” 
10 th carry practical suggestions for the family or 
;roup who expect to go on tent-camping trip. Other 
irt fries give how-to information on a variety of sum* 
tier activities. “Tenuis as a Headline Sport,” for 
nstauee, gives, step by step, the way to build up 
our community tennis program. July is Picnic 
donth, and, if you are planning to celebrate, “What 
dakes Fun at a Picnic” is just your meat. Hospital 
ecreation workers will he pleased with the cxcel- 
ent article, “Our Responsibility in the Rehahilita- 
ion Process,” by Lucy Fairbank, who is assistant 
nstitutional therapy consultant in the Illinois De¬ 
partment of Public Welfare. Executives will not 
vant to miss the two articles on recreation buildings. 

*hoto Credits 

Page 153, John Gass, Tuckahoe, New York; 159, 
oe Sullivan, Brookline, Massachusetts; 162 (top), 
Iarry B. Walton, Jr. 


RECREATION is published monthly except July and 
August by tbe National Recreation Association, a service 
organization supported by voluntary contributions, at 8 
West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York, is on 
file in public libraries and is indexed in the Readers 1 
Guide. Subscriptions 14.00 a year. Canadian and for¬ 
eign subscription rate 44.50. Re-entered as second-class 
matter April 25, 1950, at the Post Office in New York, 
New York under Act of March 3, 1879- Acceptance 
for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in 
Section 1103, Act of October 3» 1917, authorized May 
1, 1924. Microfilms of current issues available Uni¬ 
versity Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Space Representativer.Mztk Minahan, 185 North Wa¬ 
bash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois; Seymour A. Rob¬ 
bins & Associates, 101 West 55tb Street, New York 19* 
New York; Thompson and Clark, 681 Market Street, 
San Francisco 5, and 6000 Sunset Boulevard, Holly¬ 
wood 28, California. 

Copyright, 1958, by tbe 
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everything for your 
from one V resource! 


Since 1883 OCEAN POOL has 
been first choice for all 
waterfront supplies. 


Send today, on official 
stationery, for big, colorful 
FREE CATALOG No. AB 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


155 West 23rd Street 


New York 11, N. Y. 



Shuffleboard 

Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 here is exciting recrea¬ 
tion for all ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for players and spectators. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
board sets are available for both out¬ 
door and indoor installation. 

Easy to install . . . low in upkeep! 

Write today for colorful folder, "Let’s 
Play Shuffleboard /' containing com¬ 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 

DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 

205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 



Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor, Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11—so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words. 

—The Editors. 


Clowning 

Sirs: 

We would like to share our hobby of 
clowning with others and will be glad 
to assist others in taking up the hobby 
as well as exchange ideas. 

J. M. Engel, Secretary, The Tren¬ 
ton Clown Club, 18 Beal Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

How About Unicycling? 

Sirs: 

I like the variety of sports covered 
in Recreation, but you’ve missed uni¬ 
cycling, How about some publicity so 
as to encourage more people to enjoy 
the recreation of unicycling? 

Earl J. Fuller, 5825 Pershing, St. 
Louis 12, Missouri. 

Good Source Material 

Sirs: 

I use your [Recreation] magazine 
for resources material for public school 
music program ideas. Also, your office 
people are always so accommodating 
for consultation, providing extra serv¬ 
ices when asked. 

Mrs. Horace Stewart, Box 186, 
Jeivett, Ohio. 

More About Sleeping Bags 
Sirs: 

It was with a great deal of pleasure 
that I read Stan Stocker’s article, 
‘‘Family Camping Invades TV,” in the 
March issue of RECREATION. 

It was my fortunate experience to be 
associated with Stan last summer, as 
camping director and tripmaster at 
Camp Mah-Kee-Nac, Lenox, Massachu¬ 
setts, where he was waterfront director. 

His statement that camping should be 
both comfortable and fun should be 
strongly reiterated. Emphasis should 
be stressed on the value of top quality 
camping equipment as an investment in 
comfortable camping and serviceabil¬ 
ity. An otherwise successful overnight 
camping experience can be spoiled by 
an improper sleeping bag. Unfortu¬ 
nately, many novices in camping are 


misled by poorly labeled or designed 
bags, or by the advice of sporting 
goods clerks who probably have never 
used the wares they sell. 

In the selection of a good sleeping 
bag, the shape is immaterial—get the 
one that suits your fancy; either the 
“mummy” type or the conventional 
square bag. While the mummy type 
conserves body heat and folds smaller 
for packing, many campers prefer the 
square type that allows increased body 
movement and lacks a feeling of restric¬ 
tion, sometimes unpleasant in the 
mummy type. The outside of a sleeping 
bag should not be rubberized, water¬ 
proof material. Should a bag be water¬ 
tight, the normal perspiration, even on 
a cold night, accumulates and breaks 
down the insulation factor of the bag, 
causing even a good bag to become cold 
and damp. The good bag will have a 
nylon, close-grained cotton, Byrd cloth, 
or similar “shell.” The inside of the 
bag should be of a high-grade flannel. 
A sheet inner liner, preferably with tie- 
tabs to hold same in place is advisable 
for sanitary reasons and ease of laun¬ 
dering. Two may be brought on an ex¬ 
tended trip so one may be washed and 
dried while the other is being used. A! 
full-length, heavy-duty zipper allowing 
the bag to be completely opened and 
aired is a must. Regardless of claims 
of synthetics, the finest insulation ma¬ 
terial known for sleeping bags is eider¬ 
down. These bags are expensive, but 
well worth the extra investment, as they 
are very light, very warm, and do not 
“pack.” Insulating material rating, 
from eiderdown as the best down the 
line to the poorest, is as follows: eider¬ 
down, waterfowl feathers, goose down, 
nylon, or Orion long fiber synthetics, 
under various commercial trade names, 
nylon or Orion “clippings,” kapok,i 
wool, felt waste, cotton fibers, cotton 
waste. The law requires a tag to be af¬ 
fixed to sleeping bags, indicating the 
manufacturer, the contents of the insu¬ 
lation in pounds, and the type of insu¬ 
lation. Regardless of the manufactur- 
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’s claims as “good to zero degrees’* or 
e type of insulation, or how efficient 
e bag “looks,” the little tag affixed to 
e bag is the only true and positive 
eans to ascertain the warmth and com- 
rt to expect from the bag. 

Another item to consider is the type 
f stitching holding the insulation ma- 
rial to the shell. It should be a reg- 
lar quilting stitch, to prevent the cem¬ 
ents from packing or shifting. The 
mall hood, which enables the bag to 
e rolled up, is frequently pictured by 
anufacturers as being able to afford 
helter by erecting it as a head shelter, 
tilizing forked sticks and a center sup- 
ort. The writer has never found this 
>ractical or possible. If you sleep out- 
ide with a sleeping bag, you’ll get wet. 
f you sleep inside a tent with a floor 
)r ground cloth under the bag, you’ll 
>e dry, should weather be inclement. 

While sleeping bags are but one item 
)f camping, equal care should be taken 
vith the purchase of cooking equip- 
nent, lanterns, tentage, packs, ruck- 
acks, and so on. Unfortunately for 
nany, experience is the best teacher, 
nd many people have become sadder 
ut wiser after an unfortunate camping 
experience due to inadequate or infer- 

or equipment. . . . 

Arthur B. Candell, Emerson 
School , Exeter , New Hampshire . 


Just Looking 





Reproduced by permission. 

© 1955 The New Yorker Magazine. Inc. 

I ^IIE FIRST TIME the skin diver goes 
- under the surface of the sea he 
becomes a looker. Before he announces 
himself as a spearman, he must first be 
a looker. He can’t spear a fish unless he 
first seeks it. Because there is so much 
of interest to see, even the man who 
has predetermined to practice a spe¬ 
cialty immediately upon entering the 
water becomes fascinated with the lure 
to look and look. 

A New Version of Bird-Watching— 
Some underwater enthusiasts never 

May 1958 
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ALUMINUM Diving Board 


World’s Finest Official Regulation Board 

Lifetime Construction, Unequaled Performance and Safety 


RADICALLY DIFFERENT in design and 
construction, unequaled in perform¬ 
ance by any other board you've seen. 

BUILT LIKE AN AIRPLANE WING — 

Aircraft structural design combined 
with spring-leaf principle and heat- 
tempered, specially alloyed aluminum 
are joined in an assembly of great 
strength, uniform flexibility and 
incomparable springing qualities. 

PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE — Many 
times stronger than actual load re¬ 
quirements—will withstand severest 
use day after day, yet continue to 
give unmatched performance and 
maximum springing action year after 
year, free of repairs or replacement. 

SPRING-LEAF CONSTRUCTION gives 
much greater strength at fulcrum 
where needed, and lightness at tip. 


PATENTS 

PENDING 



EFFORTLESS TAKE-OFFS, MORE HEIGHT 
WITH LESS EFFORT— No other board 
has such buoyant springing qualities 
or is so stable underfoot. Built-in 
resilience lasts as long as the board. 

SAFEST DIVING BOARD EVER DESIGNED 

—Aircraft structure eliminates 
torque (twisting action) at tip of the 
board. Battleship Safety Tread, 18" 
wide, safest non-slip covering known. 

WEIGHS LESS than conventional wood 
or coated wood boards, easier to in¬ 
stall or remove. The only board that 
fits any regulation diving standard. 

ENDS BROKEN BOARD PROBLEM — 

eliminates repair and replacement 
expense indefinitely, pays for itself 
in a few years. The entire board is 
anodized for permanent protection 
against salt water and all corrosion. 

No. APL-14 Lifetime Aluminum Board 
14' long, weight 130 lbe. . .. $329.50 

No. APL-16 Lifetime Aluminum Board 
16' long, weight 140 lbe. .. . $349.50 


Write for Literature 



EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


WORLD'S URGES! MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 

V 


• NATIONAL 

r BASES 

Natio+uULf, P^e^e^teA : 

'‘•JSR^CISION BUIC\ 

• QUALITY GUARANTEED 

Write for our nejj^,oase catalog. 

il; i i I’lil ;! 1 

S -po'"vXo C ottvjo cwvuf 

370 NORTH MARQUETTE, FOND DU LAC, WI5 




Wear Your Golden Age Club Pin With 
Pride Wherever You May Go 

Designed by representatives 
of over 100 Golden Age clubs 
and used nationally. 

Gold colored metal with 
evergreen tree in jewelers’ 
enamel. Symbolic of longlife, 
exact SIZE strength and perseverance. 
The words LOVE, PLAY, LEARN, SERVE 
(greatest values of club membership) en¬ 
ameled in black. The border is a laurel 
wreath for honor. Safety catch. 

ArsilsbU Only to Autbtatie Clubs. 

SOc each, minimum order 10 pins. 

James Spencer & Co. ^JSiJStaSX 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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Saf-Pla is the new rubberized playground surfacing material that 
greatly reduces injuries from falling on hard, abrasive or unsurfaced 
playgrounds. According to statements made recently by playground 
directors, where Saf-Pla was installed, there has been a noticeable decrease 
in bruises, abrasions and cuts from children falling, and in some cases 
there have been no accident reports at all. No miraculous results are 

claimed, but, for all normal purposes, where children are running and 
playing it has been proved that painful accidents will be reduced or £ 
eliminated. Saf-Pla can be applied to black top, concrete or 


__i.. __r_ /* 



The PERMANENT MULTI-UNIT aluminum 

The ONLY sensible answer 
fo fhe springboard 
problem 


BUCKBOARD 



The 

ONLY springboard 


Unapproached 
in both economy 
and performance 

2332—C Eastlake 


ever designed fo permit 
practical repairs. 

The ONLY metal board with 
sulficienf flexibility with fhe 
fulcrum set at a normal distance 

MAKES ALL OTHER DIVING BOARDS OBSOLETE 
NORMAN BUCK MFG. CO. Seattle 2, Wash. 


AMERICA'S FINEST ATHLETIC BALLS 

FOR EVERY AGE GROUP, 
PRICE OR SKILL- 



GOES WITH THE GAME 


NEW YORK 11 
CHICAGO 11* 
LOS ANGELES 11 


graduate from the looking stage. They 
are simply satisfied to study life under 
the sea. It is forever moving; there is 
no static life. In the calmest seas the 
rooted plants keep swaying with the 
underwater currents. Even when fish 
appear to be suspended motionless in 
water, they are not completely idle. Let 
a tasty tidbit flow past them, and they 
immediately scoop it up. Unless, of 
course, they’re sleeping. Or do fish 
sleep? Who knows? They have no eye¬ 
lids, and we have no way of knowing if 
they are asleep since their eyes are 
always open. When you spend a lot of 
time watching fish, you begin to wonder 
about things like that. You get to feel 
pretty friendly with fish. 

Consider the man I know who has 
taken to the sport with particular de¬ 
light. No other pastime pleases him any 
longer. His investment: a Scott Hydro- 
Pak, lead weight, flippers, mask, knife, 
and a policeman’s billy to which 
he’s fastened a sharp spike for fending 
off large fish. He dives down to depths 
not exceeding sixty feet, selects a rock 
or coral head, and there he sits. Lately, 
he’s invested in a lead-weighted alumi¬ 
num and canvas yacht chair. He sits in 
the chair on the ocean bottom and sim¬ 
ply watches life revolve around him. 
Says he, “The waters belong to the fish. 
I’m not an intruder—just an observer.” 

The “lookers” can be divided into 
three progressive classes: those who 
look from the surface with mask and 
snorkel, riding the surface waves; 
those who drift down to three and five 
feet, examining coral heads, rocks, 
kelp beds, eelgrass, and the exciting 
colorful fauna that is ever moved by 
the underwater currents; and those who 
graduate to lower levels—twenty and 
thirty feet and beyond, for the more 
hearty. By the time they are that far 
down, they are seasoned skin divers.— 
From The Underivater World by John 
Tassos, published by Prentice-Hall, Jnc. 


PLEASE 

All manuscripts submitted 
for publication in Recrea¬ 
tion should be double- 
spaced , have good margins , 
and should be a first copy 
NOT a carbon! 
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Editorial 


npHAT THIS is THE AGE of science there can be no doubt. Re- 
search has proceeded at such a giddy speed that the text¬ 
book of today is obsolete tomorrow, and the physical theo¬ 
ries which we painfully studied in our college days are now 
referred to somewhat patronizingly as “classical” physics 
by the high-energy physicists of today. 

The man of art can do no more than gasp with wonder and 
admiration at the accomplishments of his scientific brother. 
The modern scientist has knowledge and technical facilities 
at his disposal not even dreamed of by Archimedes, Coper¬ 
nicus, or Newton. In at least one sense, the bright col¬ 
lege graduate of today in science is already a “better” phy¬ 
sicist than the great ones of the past. For the sciences are 
cumulative, each decade adding its contribution, large or 
email, to the accumulated knowledge of the past and being 
itself the possessor of the whole. 

In the arts this is not so. Who would dare claim that 
the greatest architect of today is necessarily more capable 
than the builder of the cathedrals at Chartres and Milan? 
Who would dare speak of the “progress” of music from 
Palestrina or Bach to the music of today—or indeed of the 
“advance” of the arts of painting, sculpture, or literature? 

No, the arts are noneumulative. They represent rather 
the changing mores of their times. They change, they vary, 
from century to century, each period striving painfully to 
express itself through its creative artists, each striving to 
reflect the Zeitgeist , the time-spirit, of its own age but with 
•jno assurance of “progress” in the scientific sense. Indeed, 
art may be more than content if it can show no regression 
from some of the golden ages of the past. 

And yet, with all of these handicaps, the worker in the 
humanities has no real cause for discouragement, for in 
his age of science we are making the important discovery 
■ f what seience cannot do. Scienee ean kill or cure, heal or 
maim, but it cannot, of itself, minister to man’s spiritual 
needs. It cannot supply him with the sustenance his soul 
demands. 

Science can get him from New York to London faster than 
ic has ever traveled before in history, but it cannot, of itself, 
give meaning to his trip. Perhaps he should go slower—or 
lerhaps stay at home. Our mental hospitals are being too 
rapidly filled with people who have gone too fast, and, per¬ 
haps, with no purpose; with men and women who have 
turned out their bearings racing the motor. And of what 
^alue are the airplane and the myriad other time-saving de¬ 
rices if we do not learn to use profitably the time we have 
saved ? 

Am I suggesting that we turn back the clock, give Man- 

)r. Hanson has been director of the Eastman School oj 
wlusic, University oj Rochester, Rochester , New York, since 
p924. Article is reprinted with permission, NEA Journal, 
February 1958. 

{May 1958 





The Arts in an 
Age of Science 

Howard Hanson 

hattan back to the Indians, the telegraph back to Mr. Mar¬ 
coni, and color television back to General SarnofI? Almost, 
but not quite! 

I am, rather, suggesting that we cannot expect too much 
from science. The miracles which come out of the labora¬ 
tory possess neither mind nor soul. They are ours to use as 
we will, but their possession does not carry with it any guar¬ 
antee that we will have the wisdom to use them properly. 
This is strictly up to us. We ean create a bright new world 
or blow ourselves out of it. 

How shall humanity escape atomic annihilation? Obvi¬ 
ously not by addition of a six-hour course in nuclear phy¬ 
sics. Rather, we must give to young men and women a sense 
of purpose, a basic interest in something, a faith in the im¬ 
portance of human life. Around this basic interest, we may, 
I believe, build a kind of centripetal philosophy of education 
which has meaning and significance. The arts, by develop¬ 
ing greater perceptivity of the eyes and ears as well as the 
mind, will increase the sensitivity of the human spirit. And 
man, through that sensitization, may find his own soul. ■ 
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Atlantic City Highlights 

At the 40th National 
Recreation Congress 
September 22 to 26, 1958 


This year our annual national Congress—a very impor¬ 
tant one—jumps from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean; 
and you can’t afford to miss it! 

Be Sure to Bring . . . 

a bathing suit, sport clothes, walking shoes, a lightweight 
top coat, sunglasses, and square-dancing clothes. 

Hotel Reservations 

The Hotel Ambassador, on the Boardwalk, will act as 
headquarters for the week. Ambassador rates are: 

Single rooms—$8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 per day 
Double rooms—$10,12,14,16,18, 20, 22 per day 

Reservations at this, or nearby hotels, should be made 
through the Congress Housing Office at the Ambassador. 
Room rates are determined by size and location although 
most rooms have an ocean view anyhow. Designate your 
requirements, and every effort will be made to fulfill these 
requests in the Ambassador, or, if not available there, in 
hotels close by. Remember single rooms are at a premium, 
and expenses can be greatly reduced by doubling up! 

Exhibits 

Exhibit plans are progressing, and one of the most ex¬ 
tensive displays of recreation equipment—much of it new 
and modern—will be available on the mezzanine. 

Meeting Theme 

The theme, “Recreation Enters the Space Age,” does not 
mean that recreation leaders should turn their attention 


completely to outer space, but emphasizes the fact that they 
must be concerned with some of the recreation needs and 
musts in a sputnik-centered, bomb-testing world. In the 
next year, all-out support will be given to science, and the 
interpretive, educational job to be done on the importance 
of recreation today lies at the door of the recreation field. 
High school courses already include courses in ballistics, 
rocketry, astrophysics; what about the recruiting of stu¬ 
dents for recreation? Is this still important, and why? 
Will we be able to increase our greatly needed recreation 
majors? What can counterbalance what, at this point, 
threatens to become an outer-space hysteria? What should 
America’s point of view about recreation be? Think about 
it in the coming months before the Congress. ■ 


How to Get There by Car 
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Editorially Speaking 



Westchester youngsters go fishin’. 


May 

is 

Senior Citizens’ 
Month 


I F one would understand older peo¬ 
ple, one should first forget age. 
Oldness is not so much passing a certain 
birthday as it is the rearrangement of a 
complicated set of physical, mental 
social, and economic circumstances, 
One must not label a man who has lived 
a lot of years as an old person. For an 
individual who has early formed good 
habits of living, picked up the important 
techniques of adjustment, and acquired 
a good attitude of philosophy, life con¬ 
tinues to be an ever increasing adven¬ 
ture in development; development can 
continue at sixty, seventy, and eighty 
as surely as it did in youth.—Dr. Wil¬ 
liam B. Terhune, Associate Clinical 
Professor of Psychiatry, Yale School of 
Medicine, Quote , January 16, 1955. 

Recreation in the Age of Science 

The scientific advances we read 
about in every newspaper and magazine 
seem far removed from the normal 
scope of our conferences. Interested 
though we may be in atomic fission and 
fusion, solar energy, and all the other 
recent discoveries and developments, 
they may appear to have little con¬ 
nection with the recreation executive. 

Nevertheless, at this moment when 
mankind, still unable to live in peace 
on one small planet, is reaching out 
toward the stars, it is vitally important 
that we who have a part in formulating 
recreation policies should be dynamic¬ 
ally aware of the basic philosophy of 
our profession, its potential influence in 
shaping tomorrow’s civilization. 

Recreation has no need to justify it¬ 
self; it is a necessity of life. It is most 
important in times of stress, when man’s 
need to re-create physical and mental 
vigor and re-establish emotional bal¬ 
ance is deepest. It is one of the great 
coordinating forces. People with di¬ 
vergent educational backgrounds and 
political beliefs may find their only 
common meeting ground in their fav¬ 
orite leisure-time interests . . . 

Now, as perhaps never before, is the 
time to offer recreational opportunities 
so rich and varied that they will capture 
everyone’s interest, to set standards of 
quality that call for everyone’s best ef¬ 
fort, and to provide these opportunities 
in an atmosphere of free choice and 
good fellowship that includes and en¬ 
courages everyone . . .—Joseph Pren- 
dergast, executive director, National 
Recreation Association, in a statement 
apearing on the program of every 1958 
NRA District Recreation Conference. 


Editor Attends a Conference 

Y’all should visit the Southeastern 
District Recreation Conference of the 
National Recreation Association, for 
the states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi and South Carolina—where 
they have a flair for making an attend¬ 
ance of over two hundred delegates 
seem like a liP ol’ homey group of about 
twenty-five, and where a Yankee gal or 
guy can become a Southern belle or 
colonel overnight! 

It is a fine feeling to go to meetings 
wearing a camellia fresh from the gar¬ 
dens, after being recently accustomed 
to resting the eyes only upon the ubiqui¬ 
tous snowdrift. Every meeting was full 
to overflowing with members of the 
district recreation family, with the ad¬ 
dition of a few visiting kinsfolk. 

Some of the especially good, or at 
times “different,” points about the con¬ 
ference, that impressed us in addition 
to the many things to be learned, were: 

• Its sincere friendliness, lack of for¬ 
mality, warm hospitality. 

• The introduction of exhibitors of rec¬ 
reation equipment at the very begin¬ 
ning of the opening session, and asking 
each to say a few words. 

• Participation of recreation majors 
from nearby colleges, and the excellent 
fieldwork they are doing. 

• The general concern for recruiting, 
job evaluation, other good personnel 
practices. 

• The number of people who expected 
to hire somebody while attending. (A 
good place to find college-trained wo¬ 
men leaders.) 

• The area studies being made of rec¬ 
reation titles, especially by the Florida 
Recreation Society. 

• The terrific attendance at the banquet 
(180) on the last evening. 

• The delicious food, and especially 
the outdoor “fish fry.” 

• The genuine devotion to and high re¬ 
gard for Ralph Van Fleet, NRA district 
representative. 

This, of course, was but one of the 
spring district recreation conferences 
taking place throughout the country. 
The others, we are sure, were interesting 
for their own reasons; and perhaps they 
can be visited on some other date. 

In the meantime, thank you South- 
easterners ! D.D. 


May 1958 . 
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Elvira Delany 



Steps are being taken by labor unions to 
supplement community facilities and pro¬ 
grams for the leisure time of retired workers. 


After the Job 


TT'very day thirty-four hundred 
Americans reach the normal re¬ 
tirement age of sixty-five, according 
to the U.S. Census Bureau. To most of 
these thirty-four hundred, this is a bit¬ 
ter day. They do not face “retirement” 
as a new phase of life but as a vacuum 
preceding death . The country’s labor 
unions, which have played a major role 
in insuring that their members can re¬ 
tire with some measure of economic 
security, have come to realize that they 
must also provide a measure of emo¬ 
tional and social security. It is more 
than economic compulsion driving the 
average worker to try to hold on to his 
job, according to Walter Reuther, presi¬ 
dent of the United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers 
(UAW). He says: “This is his life. If 
you take away punching a time clock 
and going to work and don’t provide 
something else to fill that vacuum then 
he will wither up and blow away.” The 
New Jersey Old Age Study Commission 
fully agrees with this viewpoint and 
adds further, “Without a job to give 
. . . ‘who-ness’ and Svhat-ness’ a per¬ 
son [loses] identity and status in the 
family and community.” 

Cooperation Needed 

In trying to provide a meaningful life 
for their retired workers, the labor 
unions have found it necessary to set 

Mrs. Delany, free-lance researcher and 
writer , does special assignments for 
Recreation Magazine . 


up programs and centers to supplement 
the local community efforts. At the 
same time they are anxious to inte¬ 
grate their efforts with those of the com¬ 
munity and draw upon its resources. 
The next few years will see an ever¬ 
growing line of “drop-in” centers, with 
full-time programs and personnel, being 
set up by union locals across the coun¬ 
try. These will be full-fledged centers 
offering a full program of recreation 
and adult education activities. 

Union Centers 

Typical of this expanding phase of 
union activity are the centers developed 
by the United Auto Workers, pioneered 
in Detroit and now spreading to many 
other cities, by the Amalgamated Cloth¬ 
ing Workers of America, which last year 
turned over one floor of its New York 
City health center to retired workers, 
and through the well-rounded activities 
offered by the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union’s District 65, 
also in New York City. According to 
the New York State Department of La¬ 
bor, “. . . enough has already been ac¬ 
complished by unions to show they are 
in an unexcelled position to make a no¬ 
table contribution, both to their own re¬ 
tired members and to the community as 
a whole.” 

The UAW program started out in 
mild fashion in Detroit in 1951 with 
monthly meetings for retirees in five 
areas. These included community 
singing, refreshments, entertainments, 
speakers and discussions on matters of 


concern to older people. However, it 
soon became evident, according to a 
union report, “that there was a need to 
develop a program whereby they [re¬ 
tired workers] could meet more often 
in smaller groups in a place of their own 
where they could engage in a compre¬ 
hensive program which would provide 
opportunities for the productive and 
satisfying use of the free day-time hours 
. . . As a result we opened the first of 
three centers on the east side of Detroit 
in February of 1953. The second center 
was opened on the west side ... in Feb¬ 
ruary of 1954 and the third center lo¬ 
cated in Hamtramck ... in October of 
1954.” 

Because the retired workers first vis¬ 
ualized the centers as places where they 
could drop in to chat with their fellows, 
they became “drop-in centers.” 

The three centers are open Mondays 
through Fridays from 9:30 A.M. to 
3:30 P.M., and the program includes 
educational and cultural activities; hob¬ 
bies, parties, games activities and mov¬ 
ies; visitation of the home-bound; re¬ 
ferrals regarding health, housing, em¬ 
ployment, and prosthetic devices; coun¬ 
selling on personal problems and inter¬ 
personal relations; discussion of com¬ 
munity problems; and participation in 
civic affairs and community projects. 

The UAW center program in Detroit 
is administered by the union’s older 
and retired workers department, di¬ 
rected by Charles E. Odell. UAW rec¬ 
reation director, Olga Madar, has been 
primarily responsible for the recrea- 
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ion aspects of the retired workers pro- 
;ram. It has been financed by the 
inion with the exception of a grant 
rom tlie United Community Services 
or salaries of directors at the centers. 
[\\ four members of the UAW drop-in 
enter staff are employed under job 
Iieets approved by United Community 
Services, under the general classification 
if group work and recreation. One has 
. master’s degree in health education 
nd recreation, one is a social case- 


What? 


orker with a master’s degree in social 
asework; and two are completing their 
curses for a master’s degree in group 
fork. Working committees of retirees 
lp direct activities at each center. 

Further Growth 

The UAW is currently training per- 
[mnel and readying new centers in the 
ew York City area. Plans include the 
pssibility of joining forces with other 
lions if a local does not have the num- 
jr of retirees to warrant an indepen- 
nt center. 

In all, there are about thirty corn- 
unities in which the UAW lias played 
leading role in getting some type of 
oup education and recreation pro- 
ain started for senior citizens, includ- 
|g its own members. These range from 
ill-scale activity centers to the provi- 
I n of lounge space in local union halls, 
lie most recent development is the 
iening of a drop-in center in Water- 
||ry, Connecticut, which is housed in a 
■bool building and staffed by a city 
ployee from the department of parks 
d recreation. 

Retired members of the Retail, 

i 

s 1iolesaIe and Department Store 
[wion’s District 65 in New York City 
fflve set themselves up as a self-consti- 

I jd local and take part in all union 
ivities in addition to pursuing their 
a special programs. They utilize the 
on’s modern air-conditioncd build- 
V; in Greenwich Village and enjoy a 
' iety of activities at least three days 
P the week, supervised by a full-time 



Retired UAW worker in Delroil pursues ail interesting leisure-lime acliv- 
ity. A hobby can be carried over and fully developed during laler life. 


director, Jack Ossofsky, himself a grad¬ 
uate of the union’s ranks. On a typical 
Tuesday the “senior 65ers” may have 
one group rolling bandages for the Am¬ 
erican Cancer Society, while another 
group paints and sketches under the 
guidance of a skilled fellow retiree. The 
next night the retirees may have a week¬ 
ly social, see a movie, have a discussion, 
sing songs, play quiet games, and wind 
up with refreshments. Also there are 
typing and language classes, meetings 
on current social and labor legislation, 
or visiting shut-in members. Commun¬ 
ity activities are keyed to community 
service, include toy workshops at Christ¬ 
mas and Chanukah, and Red Cross proj¬ 
ects. A choral group is now forming 
under the leadership of a retiree who 
has led a Gilbert and Sullivan group. 


The Amalgamated Clothing Work¬ 
ers center, off New York’s historic 
Union Square, offers some seven thous¬ 
and retired garment workers such facil¬ 
ities as a play room, containing the 
latest color-television equipment, radio 
sets, high-fidelity tape and disc record 
players, chess and checker sets; a well- 
stocked library and reading room; and 
a kitchenette for light refreshments. An 
important part of the center is a four- 
room school that not only teaches arts 
and crafts but extension courses under 
the direction of the School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell Univers¬ 
ity, and the city board of education. 

Mental health, according to one ger¬ 
ontologist, is “contagious”—and these 
union centers have started an idea 
which, it is hoped, will be “catching.” 



IVew York Cily union activities include arl in various forms under the 
guidance of skilled fellow retirees, socials, games, and discussions. 
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How to Plan 


Bus Trips lor Senior Citizens 

Programs for this age group have mushroomed into 

one of the major concerns of many local recreation departments . 

This is especially true in Aurora , Illinois . ^ 


T here is always a new approach to known and familiar 
things. This is true in one facet of the recreation pro¬ 
gram prov ided for the senior residents of Aurora, Illinois, by 
the playground and recreation department. It is the use 
of charter buses for short trips to local points of interest; 
and selling the idea of these trips to the older adult members 
of the Friendly Center Club is a carefully planned and 
executed project. 

As a group, older adults tend to become timid and are 
prone to limit their activities to the narrow confines of the 
familiar and often repeated “order-of-tlie-day” living. This 
typical fear of new things and unaccustomed experiences 
frequently becomes pronounced to such a degree that the 
person is held in a vise of almost complete inactivity. Out¬ 
side planned stimulation is often beneficial and frequently 
provides a means of escape from an otherwise cheerless 
existence. 

The diminishing stamina of the aged must be kept in 
mind when planning recreation activities of practical value 
to this group. In arranging a bus trip there are many things 
to remember, and first, and foremost, in importance is. 
will it be fun? Sugar-coat all obviously educational trips 
with fun and glamour. Second, taking into consideration 
the disabilities of an older group, the safety factors must 
be weighed for each trip. Are there long flights of stairs to 
be climbed, narrow passages to be negotiated? If this is to be 
a guided tour of an industrial or manufacturing plant, is 
there unprotected machinery on the tour layout? W ill floors 
be dry or prove hazardous because of wetness or excessive 
wax? If this is to be an outdoor excursion, are distances 

too great and terrain too rugged? 

Third, keep in mind the cost of the trip to each individual. 
By prorating the cost of the thirty-seven-passenger charter 
bus, fares can be kept at a practical minimum. Transporta¬ 
tion costs and the additional expense of the ever-important 
refreshments must be within the range of limited budgets. 

Above everything, fun is the most important ingredient 
for a successful charter bus trip. The memory of a happy 
day will be relived many times in retrospect and thereby 
provide not just one day’s pleasure but many hours of 
quiet enjoyment. 

In planning, make out a time schedule, listing time of 
bus loading, refreshment stops, and tour appointments. 
Make explicit arrangements with the public relations depart- 

Mrs. Bennett is director of the Friendly Center Club for the 
senior citizens of Aurora , Illinois , established in 1951. 


Benm 

mcnts of institutions to be visited, for guide and recepti 
service. Plan with restaurants willing to serve one or me 
busloads of passengers to accommodate the group at a d 
inite time. By these advance contacts the excursionists i 
assured a friendly reception at each place visited. 

The director must build up anticipation of an intrigui 
trip so the older adult who wants to do something differ* 
and is looking for adventure, will want to take the trip. 
Aurora, we announce the trip at a general club meetii 
giving members practical information about date, time 
loading and return, and prices, for their personal pla 
Then, we “pull out all the stops” and in the most glowi 
terms describe what they will see and do. 

The final step in making the trip successful rests with 1 
director on the day of the trip. If all the passengers i 
treated as personal guests, with all the courtesies carefi 
observed, the group is relaxed and gay. They are grateful 
personal comments on a hat or dress, a query about tli 
arthritic knee, and solicitude in regard to their individ 
comfort during the day. 

Bus trips sponsored by the Aurora Playground and FI 
reation Department for older adults, who must be si 
years or older to take advantage of the general recreat 
program, have been planned to interest even the most Cc 
olic taste. Trips have included tours of the Chicago Bo 
of Trade; Marshall Field’s famed department sto 
“Mooseheart,” the fabulous Moose Lodge 6 City of Ch 
hood”; American Air Lines at Midway Airport; Lipton ' 
Company; General Motors spectacular “Powerama’ i 
the Chicago Industrial Fair; large commercial baker 
state game farms; and pottery works. “Just-for-fun fc 
have included journeys to large lake areas to picnic, sij 
seeing boat trips on Lake Michigan, big league base! 
games, the Ice Follies, visits to zoos, yearly tours of the < 
to see the Christmas decorations. 

Aloneness is the most enervating tragedy of age. 
people past sixty years of age usually go riding alon 
moonlit river or drive on icy pavements for miles to 
gayly decorated and lighted homes at holiday time? 
too few have such an opportunity; yet lack of opportu: 
does not indicate lack of desire. 

A director of older adult activities with a clear ins: 
into the problems confronting this age group can, thro 
judicious use of trips and excursions, augment the ad 
ties of golden agers and bring an added glow of happii 
to their lives, taking off that sharp edge of loneliness 
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Ed Jackel 


PLAY 

BALL! 



You call it! Out, or safe at second? 


Softball , as informal recreation for men , is still proving its value . 


A SUCCESSFUL softball program for men over twenty- 
one is being offered by the Jewish Community Center in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Under the health and physical education 
committee, more than one hundred men participate in a pro¬ 
gram running from May 1 through August 28. More than 
ninety men show up to play twice each week. All partici¬ 
pants are center members. Games are played on Thursday 
evenings under the floodlights and on Sunday mornings on 
the center’s excellent softball fields. Rooters, kibitzers, and 
spectators often include the entire family of the participants. 
More than seventy-five per cent of the players are married. 

This program is a result of planning which began in 1951, 
when the director of the AJCC Health and Physical Educa¬ 
tion Department and the committee developed a softball 
league for men. This league was to provide outdoor athletic 
activity for members who previously had little or no involve¬ 
ment with the center, and to bring new membership. Both 
objectives were attained. 

I Prior to 1951, only a few of the Jewish social clubs and 
the Jewish War Veterans' chapter had attempted men’s soft- 
ball leagues. These were unsuccessful because of forfeits, 
quarrels, or games between teams of unequal strength. 

The committee realized that, in order to establish a suc¬ 
cessful league, it was necessary first to study the errors of 
its predecessors, and thus avoid the obvious pitfalls. This 
was accomplished by: 

1. Breaking up existing and potential cliques. 

2. Separating troublemakers and hotheads. 

3. Distributing good hitters and fielders evenly. 

4. Dispersing the very poor players. 

5. Selecting strong players and natural leaders as cap- 
tains. 

6. Setting up suitable league regulations. 

7. Ensuring enforcement of league rules by appointing 
a strong and impartial league commissioner. 

8. Charging an activity fee. 

I Mr. Jackel is director of health and physical education , 
I Atlanta Jewish Community Center, Georgia. 


9. Providing topnotch equipment. 

10. Hiring competent umpires. 

11. Starting all games on scheduled time (game forfeit 
time.) 

12. Insisting that each team closely abide by league rules. 

Certain procedures embodied in the league rules have a 

great deal to do with its success. Many were decided upon 
after heated debate and through the trial and error of com¬ 
petitive play. Teams are generally composed of fourteen or 
fifteen players; the number varying because men are drop¬ 
ped or added as the season progresses. A player pool was 
established from which the commissioner could assign rated 
players to a team according to its needs; thus, vacations and 
trips by salesmen or professionals don’t hurt the league. 

During preseason practice games, the committee makes 
notes until the rating and evaluation meeting is held. The 
4.0 system is used. Most players fit into the 3.0 or 3.5 cate¬ 
gory with a few above and a few below. Each team is as¬ 
signed a certain number of 4.0’s, 3.5’s, and so on. Teams 
are balanced according to fielding and batting strength. 

Each team fields ten players, the tenth man playing short 
centerfield. This enables an additional player to see action 
for each team and tightens up outfield coverage. This is 
necessary since only three-quarter speed pitching (judged by 
the umpires) is allowed. It is the committee’s intention to 
avoid no-hit or one-hit ball games. To play day after day 
and not hit the ball solidly can become very frustrating. 
Three-fourth speed pitching should not be confused with 
slow-ball pitching. It is true that men strike out occasionally 
and some are called out on strikes, but few are completely 
baffled by the opposing pitcher. Occasionally, games go to 
double figures but no football scores have ever resulted. A 
glance through the scorebook reveals such game totals as 
8-5, 7-3, 4-2, 6-5 and so on. Results indicate that this is 
a scoring league, that the players are hitting the ball and 
running bases, and that fielding is an important part. 

The fact that pitchers and pitching do not dominate 
should be carefully noted. To say that pitching had no bear¬ 
ing on the game would be erroneous. However, it is not the 
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preponderant factor it is in competitive softball or baseball. 
In fact, playoffs have been necessary to determine which 
teams would meet for the championship. Once, three teams 
wound up in a tie for first place. One thing was immediately 
realized in the formation of the league—everyone who 
came down should play. This is clearly the pattern during 
practice games and throughout league play. Each man who 
appears on the field plays a minimum of five innings during 
each and every ball game. Tardy players are not always al¬ 
lowed to play. Players absent for two consecutive games can 
be suspended by the league commissioner. Exceptions are 
made for vacations and extenuating circumstances. 

Stalling is virtually eliminated, and necessarily so, since 
games are played within time limits. Protests have to be de¬ 
clared first on the field and then submitted in writing within 
forty-eight hours. A five-dollar fee, which accompanies the 
protest, is retained if the protest is not upheld. Umpires 
strongly enforce the rule stating that only team captains and 
players involved in the play may discuss the decision. Players 
are ejected for failure to comply. 

The theme of the league is ££ heads-up baseball.” The em¬ 
phasis is on strategy and team play. Unlimited base steal¬ 
ing is permitted. Teams bunt hits as well as sacrifices. Play¬ 
ers hit behind the runner. A well-placed hit is often ap¬ 


plauded more loudly than a long ball. Coaching, team sig 1 
nals, “cutoffs,” and “backing up” are all taken for granted 
One of the league problems was concerned with “washed I 
out” games. This is covered by deliberately leaving gaps fox 
“makeups” in the tail end of the schedule. An additiona 
ruling is that only games which have had a bearing on th<| 
championship must be made up. Each year men are added 
to or removed from the softball committee. Commissioners 
serve for two years; Team captains are chosen each season 
Some of the rules not touched upon above are: 

• Replacements can only be secured through the league 
committee and the athletic director. 

• Player waived down on intentional pass. 

• Overthrows in foul territory—the runner may advano' 
one base and runner must make it. 

• Foul balls behind the ropes or on the banks are not ii 
play. 

• The team hitting a ball over the fence must make an hon 
est effort to retrieve it. 

• If a player interferes with the fielding of a ball or fielc 
play, the batter or the farthest advanced runner is out. 

• The winner of the first half of play will meet the winne; 
of the second half for the League Championship. 

• At least five innings must be played to complete a game 


Yardstick for Middle Age Harry D E<lgr , n 


Full living during one age is the best 
preparation for abundant living in the 
next. Thus effective living during mid¬ 
dle age, forty to fifty-five, is the best 
preparation for rich living in later ma¬ 
turity and retirement. 

The following criteria can be help¬ 
ful as a yardstick for measuring the 
effectiveness of your middle age. 

1. Have you a hobby you enjoy alone? 
Some, among many interests to choose 
from, are crafts, painting, collecting, 
fishing, and music. 

2. Have you a group-participation 
hobby? Interest groups in drama, 
dancing, bridge, art, and gardening 
furnish wonderful opportunities here. 

3. Have you a special recreation inter¬ 
est for indoors, {winter) and for out¬ 
doors {summer) ? Swimming, camp¬ 
ing, badminton, golf are for outdoors, 
of course, while reading, collecting, and 
so on, can add richness to indoor hours. 

4. Are you related in any ivay to some 
civic organization? Membership on 
community committees, improvement 
associations, political parties, PTA, and 

Dr. Edgren is professor of recreation 
leadership, Purdue University, Lafay¬ 
ette , Indiana . 


supporting voluntary community agen¬ 
cies are rewarding experiences. 

5. Are you a member of a social group 
of your own age? Active participation 
in neighborhood social events, clubs, 
home parties, celebrations with friends, 
travel groups, and outdoor picnics can 
add to enjoyable living. 

6. Are you involved in some organiza¬ 
tion within the church? The church 
offers an unusual opportunity for per¬ 
sonal identification, a sense of belong¬ 
ing, and the development of personal 
friendships through events. 

7. Are you undertaking some neiv ad¬ 
venture you can continue for many 
years? With family responsibilities les¬ 
sened and work patterns set, this is the 
time for undertaking some new experi¬ 
ence you may have postponed. It may 
be a new physical skill, an art form, a 
new language, or a course of study. 

8. Have you discovered some interest¬ 
ing activity in which you and your 
spouse can participate? Some couples 
enjoy square dance clubs, photography, 
fishing, golf, travel, music groups, 
study groups, family gardening, or 
some “do-it-yourself” activity. 

9. Are you supporting, with time , 
money, or energy, some cause that is 


greater than yourself? The man) 
youth-serving organizations, Scouts 
YMCA, YWCA, the church, hospitals 
civic organizations, UNESCO are a few 
of the organizations needing you. 

10. Do you enjoy sharing activities o) 
experiences with your children anc 
grandchildren? The regular planning 
of family outings, trips, shows, anc 
plays, expeditions to points of interes 
are ways of continuing family ties. 

11. Have you a definite plan of savings 
for future use? Saving a portion o: 
your earnings for some specific use— 
travel, a new business, or a home —h 
not only a necessity but can be a join 
adventure for husband and wife. 

12. Do you have a yearly medical check 
up? This is mandatory for good health 
Prevention is less costly and less strair 
on our physical bodies than treatment 
Medical attention to health contributes 
to mental and emotional well being. 

Middle age can be a new prime ol 
life, with the parental and homemakei 
roles diminished, that of the worker less 
significant, but with friendship and use 
of leisure time gaining in importance 
If your middle age is rewardingly ade 
quate, you are well prepared to mee' 
the challenge of later maturity. ■ 
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Swimming Pools 



Water Fun 


in’s building in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
(«used one of the country’s first municipal 
►Is, constructed at a cost of $40,000. 



New $751,000 pool now replacing it will double the swimming xerogram. 




the old gives way to the need 


he American swimming pool—indoors and out, of all 
pes and sizes—is becoming an accepted institution across 
country. The old standard oblong has metamorphosed 
o the shape of an egg, a kidney, an L, a T, even a wedge, 
its outdoor form. 

V casual glance at the latest construction figures reveals 
f* amazing development of the last ten years. According 
? %The New York Times , the swimming pool industry’s rapid 
jpwth is topped only by that of electronics. There are now 
fl3.000 pools of all varieties in the country, an increase of 
*cr 1200 per cent since 1948! Half are on the Pacific 
ast, although, percentage-wise, the greatest increase is 
the East Coast and in the Midwest. During the last ten 
&rs there has been a 295 per cent increase in the number 
pools owned by a municipality, county, or community, 
eluding Y’s, schools, and institutions. ■ 
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The Fool That Made History 


In 1917 the National Recreation Association issued a pamphlet about 
the construction of this pool 9 and the building which housed it, 
to be used as a pattern by other communities . 


James J. Lvnc 


The last swimmer climbed from the 
old indoor municipal swimming pool in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, on Thurs¬ 
day, August 30, 1956, marking the end 
of the trail for the sixty-one-year-old 
recreation facility. This pool, which, 
insofar as is known, was the first munic¬ 
ipally operated one in the United States, 
has recently been torn down to make 
way for a new 8751,000 pool, enabling 
the recreation department to more than 
double its present swimming program. 

The old pool, which set a pattern for 
municipalities throughout the country, 
threw open its doors for the first time in 
1895. Constructed around a 26' by 80' 
swimming area, the building cost only 
$40,000. Instead of a single area for 
all swimmers, there will be three pools— 
diving, teaching, and a 42' by 75' swim¬ 
ming pool. Total water area will be 
5,130 square feet, compared to the pre¬ 
vious 2,080. 

Proposed capacity is 174 swimmers, 
while the old pool held only seventy- 
seven. Lockers will be increased from 
fifty-six to 216, and toilet, lavatory, and 
shower stalls will also increase. The 
new deck area will be 3,644 feet as 
against the old 2,673. 

Need for a new facility was created 
by deterioration, plus increased popu¬ 
lation over the past sixty-one years. 
In 1895, the thriving town boasted 
17,000 citizens; today, this figure is 
close to 60,000; however, the pool’s 
physical condition was the main factor 
in prompting town agencies to seek a 
completely new swimming facility. 
Health department studies had shown 
the pool “to be marginal from a health 
and sanitation standpoint.” Water leak- 

Mr. Lynch is director of recreation, 
Brookline , Massachusetts . 


age was a problem, and toilet facilities 
were inadequate. Unless radical steps 
were taken, the health department 
threatened to close the pool as a health 
menace. 

In 1955 the town meeting approved 
drawing of preliminary plans for “re¬ 
construction or replacement” of the 
pool, and the 1956 town meeting gave 
the green light to the $751,000 project. 

Recirculation and Filtration 

The pool recirculation and filtration 
system operates in a such a way that 
water may be continually withdrawn 
from the pool at the normal rate of 520 
gallons per minute by means of bottom 
outlets and scum gutter drains. After 
passing through the four 7'-0" diame¬ 
ter pressure sand filters, it is returned 
to the pools through inlet orifices spac¬ 
ed at intervals around each pool. Re¬ 
circulation of the water is maintained 
by the recirculation pump, and the rate 
at which water is filtered and recircu¬ 
lated (normally once in eight hours) 
is controlled by the rate controller. 
Water for washing the sand filters is 
taken from the pools through the bot¬ 
tom outlets and by means of the wash- 
water pump is pumped upward through 
the filter and wasted to the sewer. 

Deck Drainage 

The deck drainage is taken into the 
overflow gutter drain system and may 
be returned to the filters or wasted to 
the sewer. Another system of piping 
between the pools and the suction side 
of the pumps provides the vacuum nec¬ 
essary to operate a vacuum cleaner for 
cleaning the pool bottoms. Discharge 
from the vacuum cleaner may be re¬ 
turned to the filters or wasted to the 
sewer; whichever method is feasible. 


Chemicals and chlorine are added 
the recirculation system by means 
the chemical-feed pumps and a sol 
tion-feed chlorine machine. Water 
admitted to the pools by means of tl 
make-up tank, which acts as the co 
nection between the pool filtration s)l 
tem and the municipal water system. 

History of Old Pool 4 

The old swimming pool was broug 
forcibly to the townspeople’s attend* 
at the town meeting in October, 18£ 
when a sum of $15,000 was approp 
ated to build a new public bathhoi, 
on town land, with only one dissenti 
vote. A cost of $25,000 was contempl 
ed, but later $15,000 was appropriat< 
bringing the total to $40,000. The pi , 
for the building was drawn up aftei[- 
study of bathing establishments 
Europe and the United States. The p< 
was 80' by 26'. The depth was thiji 
feet to a mean depth of six feet. 

Showers in 1895 were called ra 
baths, and they were installed as an • 
novation, gradually taking the place t 
tubs. This was to save water and ft,. 
Included in the pool facilities were tl ; 
in a separate room. There was als< t 
pool called a plunge bath for beginnf 
with an over-all depth of three an(* 

half feet. E 

Awards 

Brookline’s pool received mo 
awards for its practical as well as be* 
tiful features. Long known as one of 11 
best pools in the country, some of < 
most prominent swimmers in the wcM 
have taken part in the various sw • 
ming activities held there annua . 
With fifty-eight years of use, it % 
shown the skeptics of years ago that I 
expenditure was well worth it. ■ 
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Tacoma’s New Facility 


Plans for $249,000 park board pool will be 
realized with a grand opening this summer. 


When the first municipal swimming 
pool was opened by the Metropolitan 
Park Board of Tacoma, Washington, in 
the summer of 1955, it immediately at¬ 
tained such popularity, with both chil¬ 
dren and adults, that the need for a 
second Olympic-size pool was obvious. 
In 1957, total attendance was 132,000, 
and more than 3,000 children took part 
in the swimming classes held every 
half hour from nine to twelve in the 
morning, for the small fee of fifteen 
cents per lesson. 

The major portion of the million- 
dollar millage tax approved by the 
voters in 1956 was earmarked for other 
improvements, but the sum of $350,- 
000 was set aside for a new pool and 
plans were drawn by the architectural 
firm of E. L. Mills and Associates. 
Members of the school board, however, 
felt that there was an urgent need for 
improving school swimming facilities 
and raised the alternative possibility of 
building an indoor-outdoor pool at one 
of the junior high schools. Prolonged 
discussion led to a cooperative arrange¬ 
ment whereby two high-school indoor 
pools were to be reconstructed, with the 
park board contributing $50,- 
000 of its pool fund toward the 
cost of this reconstruction. This 
work has been completed, and 
these and all other high-school 
pools in the city are available 
after school hours and during 
the summer for the park 
board’s recreation and instruc¬ 
tion program. 

The way was now clear for 
th6 construction of the park 
board’s own pool, but $50,000 
of the funds set aside for it had 
been expended on school pools. 

The superintendent of public 


recreation (Thomas W. Lantz who sup¬ 
plied the information for this article) 
and his swimming pool advisory com¬ 
mittee sharpened their pencils and 
settled down to see what could be shaved 
from the plans without detracting from 
appearance and operating efficiency. 
The alterations made included changing 
the depth of the diving pool area from 
fourteen to twelve feet (some of the 
city’s swimming enthusiasts are still 
protesting about this) ; revising speci¬ 
fications for the rollout gutter so that 
overflow water will flow through a gut¬ 
ter of concrete rather than through a 
pipe; rearranging the recirculation 
supply for an eight-hour rather than a 
six-hour turnover, making it possible to 
use a smaller filter and pipes; substi¬ 
tuting portable for fixed vacuum clean¬ 
ing equipment; and incandescent for 
mercury vapor lights. 

With these changes, the contract for 
the pool was let for $249,000. The 
main unit will be 75' by 165' with 
a depth of three feet at each end slop¬ 
ing to a maximum of five feet in the 
center. (These depth dimensions have 
proved most satisfactory for the popu¬ 


lar swimming classes.) 

The diving pool is adjacent to the 
main swimming area but separate from 
it, making the T-shaped combination 
favored by many authorities. The walls 
of the generous 40' by 50' by 12' new 
diving area will be perpendicular for 
five feet and will then slope at a 
sixty-degree angle. Two one-meter div¬ 
ing boards and one three-meter board 
xvill be installed. A 30' by 60' wading 
pool, sloping to twelve feet at the deep¬ 
est point, is to be situated at a conveni¬ 
ent distance from the swimming area. 
Unusually wide decks surrounding the 
main unit—nearly thirty feet at the 
sides and even wider at the ends—en¬ 
sure ample sunbathing space for the 
swimmers. Spectators will be accom¬ 
modated by bleachers erected alongside 
the diving pool and separated by a 
chain link fence. The area is to be 
enclosed at each end by a Fiberglas 
fence. 

All on one floor, the bathhouse plans 
include, in addition to the usual dress¬ 
ing and checking facilities, lifeguard 
rooms, first-aid room, diatomaceous 
filter and chlorinating equipment, a 
cashier’s office with automatic ticket 
dispenser and change-maker, and an 
office for the manager, with a view of 
the entire pool. A concession stand and 
roofed refreshment area also overlook 
the pool but are separated from it by a 
Cyclone fence. Parking for a thousand 
cars is provided, and the eighteen-acre 
pool area adjoins a large playground. 

Tacoma’s new pool will be completed 
this summer; it is the product of the 
kind of cooperative advance planning 
producing the most efficient results. ■ 


Floor plan of bathhouse for Tacoma pool, illustrating bathhouse facilities. 
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Important points for pool construction 

as brought out by surveys. 


A new study, conducted by the YMCA, reveals much of 
value to recreation authorities contemplating pool 
construction in their new community centers. Its purpose 
was to determine what, in the opinion of YMCA physical 
educators, composes an ideal pool and what the most de¬ 
sirable features are. 

Limitations of the Study . No attempt has been made to in¬ 
fringe on technical and mechanical phases of pool planning: 
such as number and size of filter, thickness of pool walls, 
and so on. Suggestions are made for new pools, not for im¬ 
proving or reconditioning old ones; however, many of the 
suggestions should be helpful in redesigning them. 

This study is chiefly concerned with indoor pools, hut 
many standards and suggestions are acceptable for outdoor 
pools.* 

Questions and replies drawn up by Frederick W. Kahms, 
Jr., Purdue University: 

A Summary of Selected Features 
Pool Location 

• Where should the swimming pool be located? Replies: 
ground level —54; upper level —7. The importance of 
ground level in relation to the filtration units and locker 
rooms, the convenience of getting people in and out, con¬ 
sideration for polio victims, were some of the points empha¬ 
sized. 

• Should a pool have outside windows? Yes —50; No —12. 
More then ten persons referred to the satisfactory use of 
glass brick. The condensation on windows and their metal 
frames is a problem, still not fully eliminated, nor has the 
problem of glare off the water striking the swimmer or in¬ 
structor in the eyes during class been solved. A number of 
pools constructed recently without outside light are proving 
satisfactory. 

• If outside windows are used should they be restricted to 
the north wall? Yes —13; No —34. This did not seem to be 
an important factor. 

• Is it desirable to have a pool located in the center of a 
building without outside walls or windows, thus eliminating 
condensation and algae? Yes —13; No —32. With proper 
maintenance, the problem could be solved in other ways. 

* A comprehensive survey of outdoor pools was made by the Na¬ 
tional Conference for Cooperation in Aquatics in 1954, under the 
direction of George Butler, research director, National Recreation 
Association. Copies of their findings are available for $1.00 from the 
Association at 8 W. 8th Street, New York 11. 
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A swimming meet in well-designed, 75-foot pool in senior high 
school in Ahington, Pennsylvania. Note clarity of wide lines 
on the bottom of the pool and the arrangement of lighting. 
Spectators are high enough so contestants cannot block view. 
Koll-awav bleachers can also be a solution to seating problem. 


Are You Building 


an Indoor Pool? 



Handsome, all-eeramie tile pool in junior high school, Great 
Neck, New York, combines utility with attractiveness. A worker 
points to spot where safety rope will cross pool, separating 
diving area from shallow water. The 75-by-36-foot pool has 
eleat-tread tile at both ends for nonslip swim turns. ( 

Pool Size 

• Should all new indoor pools be seventy-five feet long? 
Yes —60; No —2. Several affirmatives qualified their an¬ 
swers by indicating they would like larger pools, movable j 
bulkheads, separate diving pools, more width for teaching. 
Pool dimensions should be governed by such principles as: 
finances, bather demands, educational policies, health and 
therapeutic needs, and competitive interests. None should 
predominate, but rather the pool size should meet all needs.' 
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• What do you eonsider the most ideal width? Replies: 
25'—4; 30'—11; 35'—15; 40'— 3; 42'—22; 45'—2; 60'— 
2 persons. The responses indicated a preference for the 
forty-two-foot pools, in light of the current seven-foot lanes. 
A wider pool makes a better teaching area. 

Lanes 

• How wide do you think the swimming lanes should be? 
5'—8; 6'—16; 7'—32; 8'— 2; 9'— 1. Over fifty per eent 
favored the currently recommended NCAA seven-foot lanes, 
although several pointed out that a narrower lane eould be 
used for prep and junior competition. 

• Do you favor the use of surface lanes? Yes —48; No —11. 
The physical educators mentioned several reasons for sur¬ 
face lanes, including keeping pool quieter, helping young¬ 
sters learn to swim straight, eliminating necessity of disqual¬ 
ification, and so on. Several suggested that pools should be 
built with attachments for lanes. 

• How wide should the line on the pool bottom be? 6"—21; 
8" —13; 10" —18; 12" —4. The important features seem to 
be clearly visible lines and a break in the line before it 
reaches the end of the pool, as a safety faetor. 

Water Depth 

• What should minimum depth be at shallow end? 3' —24; 
3'3"—17; 3'6"—19; 4'—3. Two important factors are the 
type of gutter used and the swimmer’s age. A number of 
the Y’s are now teaching speeial classes, family groups, five- 
and six-year-olds—thus the need for shallow water. 

• What do you eonsider an adequate depth beneath the one- 
meter board? 9'—21; 10'— 37; 11'— 2; 12'— 2. Several 
now have much shallower water, but prefer the deeper water 
when beginners and inexperienced divers are mostly using 
the facility. 

• What do you eonsider an adequate depth beneath the 
jthree-meter board? 9'—2; 10' —2; 11' —7; 12' —37; 
13' —12; 16' —1. It is important that the water be the same 
depth under both high and low boards. It is also important 
that the depth extend to the point where the divers enter the 
water, usually two to ten feet from the end of the board. 
One or two extra feet above minimum requirements will elim¬ 
inate all but the rarest injuries. 

Diving 

• Would you like to have both a one-meter and a three- 
meter diving board? Yes —41; No —15. Answers indi¬ 
cated rising interest in this phase of the aquatie program, 
letter boards, standards, and teaching aids are making pos¬ 
sible increased diving activity. 

• How large should the diving area be? 10' —12; 12'—16; 
15' —23; 30' —28; 33'—1; 35'— 18; 40'— 3. Responses in- 
lieated safety as the important faetor here. A forty-two- 
oot*wide pool is certainly sufficient to handle adequately 
>oth board lengths, taking all safety aspects into consider- 
ition. Often, the architect’s estheties do not provide for the 
In ers’ safety. 

• How mueli clearance should be allowed above the boards? 
12'—2; 13'— 5; 15'—29; 18'— 5; 20'— 10; 22'—1. These 
answers are colored by the faet that many YMCA’s have 
such low eeilings. The height should be measured from the 
end of the board, not from the water. Any ceiling that ean 
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be touelied in any manner after leaving the board is eertain- 
ly too low. 

• What kind of surfaee do you prefer on your board? 
Coeoa matting: Yes —8, No —27; safety tread: Yes —48, 
No —0. Note the overwhelming aeeeptanee of safety tread. 
Remarks indicated it is cleaner and safer, does not clog 
filters. 

• Do you believe that all boards should be equipped with 
instantly adjustable fulerums? Yes —40; No —16. Although 
a majority favored adjustable fulerums, several indicated 
disfavor because of the safety faetor. They felt an inexper¬ 
ienced swimmer might incur injury. Most fulerums are now 
so constructed that they may be loeked in a forward position 
to eliminate this. 

• Do you prefer wooden boards to aluminum boards? 
Yes —10; No —43; Fiberglas —5. Is your pool equipped 
with aluminum diving boards? Yes —24; No —31. While 
43 of the 58 responses indicated a preference for aluminum 
boards, less than fifty per eent of the pools have them. 
Cost seems to be the main faetor. Fiberglas is a little 
newer than the others, and it is meeting with some favor 
and some eritieism. 

Pool Markings 

• Do you believe that the water depths should be marked 
eonspieuously in the tile around the pool? Yes —54; No — 
3. Remarks indicated that although shallow and deep might 
be marked on pool walls, it is important to know exactly. 
For instance, shallow water in the Ohio State University 
exhibition pool is seven feet. 

• Would you like to have every five yards marked numeri¬ 
cally in the tile? Yes —50; No —8. 

• Would you like the common competitive distances mark¬ 
ed numerically in the tile? Yes —22; No— 33; yards —2. 
Remarks indicated they did not feel it was too important 
and what with yards and competitive distances, it would 
be too eonfusing. 

Pool Features 

• Do you prefer overflow gutters all around the pool? 
Yes —41; No —16. Would you rather have gutters just on 
the sides so that the ends eould be flat for turning? Yes — 
15; No —36. Several pointed out the use of gutters as a 
teaching and safety faetor in working with children. It also 
helps keep the pool smooth for competition. 

• Would you like to have all sharp corners in the pool 
rounded slightly to facilitate cleaning and vaeuuming? Yes 
—56; No—4. 

• Do you believe that underwater windows are important? 
Yes —28; No—21 ; side wall , deep end —36; end wall, deep 
end —8; side ivall , shallow end —3. Cost probably made 
the difference here. It is agreed that there are many uses 
for underwater windows. The inexperience of most YMCA 
people seems to rule out any accurate response related to 
size. 

• Do you believe that a permanently installed PA System is 
very desirable? Yes —55; No— 6. It can be used many 
ways. A two-way system can be an important safety faetor. 

• How many ladders would you like to have in a pool? 
2—15; 3—2; 4—43. Many Y groups are of youngsters, 
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and it was agreed that one ladder near each corner is very 
advantageous. Some remarked that these should be re¬ 
cessed. 

• Should swimming pools be thoroughly soundproof? Yes 
—61; No —0. Lack of soundproofing is one of the most 
noticeable errors in older pool construction, making teach¬ 
ing most difficult. 

• Should the swimming coach’s office be handy to the pool 
and have a large glass window overlooking the entire pool 
area? Yes —59; No —2. The remarks indicated the differ¬ 
ence between the coach, lifeguard, aquatic director and 
showed their need for such an office. 

• Should there be a permanent tile foot-bath between each 
shower room and the pool so that no soap is carried to the 
pool deck? Yes —32; No —30. 

• Would you like to have adequate space on the walls for 
swimming records? Yes —55; No —3. 

• Would you like to have a scoreboard for meets on the 
wall? Yes —50; No —10. The last two are things adding to 
spectator and swimmer interest in the programs. This is 
best done by planning for it in the construction. 

Starting Blochs 

• Should starting blocks be used in competition? Yes —52; 
No —4. The questionnaire did not specify type, which stim¬ 
ulated discussion regarding the flat tops or the Olympic 
type, with a forty-five-degree angle. Also mentioned was 
the eighteen-inch water level, which is considered a satis¬ 
factory height. The maximum is thirty inches. 

• Should starting blocks be used in competition? Yes —52; 
No- —3. For varied use, they should be easily stored. 

• Would you like to have the backstroke starting grips per¬ 
manently recessed in the wall? Yes —26; No —29. Many 
pools have them as a part of their removable starting blocks. 
Pool Deck 

• In your opinion how wide should the walks at the pool 
sides be? 4' —2; 6'—5; 8'— 21; 10'— 9; 12'— 10; 15'— 
10. Several mentioned having one side considerably wider 
than the other, where land drills and spectators might be 
accommodated. 

• In your opinion, how wide should the area be at the deep 
end? 8'— 2; 10'— 5; 12'— 6; 15'— 19; 18'— 2; 20'— 17; 
more —1. With races starting, and many finishing, at this 
end, the extra space is important. 

• How wide should the area be at the shallow end? 6' —2; 
8' —12; 10' —8; 12' —18; 15' —15. Twelve to fifteen feet 
was considered necessary. Adequate pool-deck area is very 
important. It may be used for spectator space, land drill, 
water ballet work, and so on. However, many individuals 
would sacrifice deck area on one side and one end for more 
water area. 

• Would you like a raised edge around the pool (approxi¬ 
mately six inches high and one foot wide), separating the 
pool from the walks, enabling greater hose pressure during 
“washing down,” and serving as a permanent starting block 
as well? Yes —28; No —25. Most who remarked on this 
were not familiar enough with it to have a definite opinion. 
Many thought it sounded like a good idea but would like to 
have the opinion of persons having that type of construction. 


Lighting 

• Do you favor underwater lighting? Yes —50; No —6. 
Several factors mentioned should be considered, including: 
Not placing lights in middle of lanes at end, thus hindering 
turns; expense involved; safety. 

• Would you favor complete artificial lighting? Yes —34: 
No —21. Here again, most have not had enough practical 
experience to comment. Cost is an item. 

• Would you like to have several electrical outlets around 
the pool for phonographs, extra lights (during shows) 
movie projectors, television cameras (to televise home meets 
or shows), and so on. Yes —55; No —3. 

Seating 

Based on attendance at water shows and swimming meets 


what seating capacity would you like to have around youi 
pool? 100—4 ; 150— 4; 200— 12; 250—6; 300—1 : 
400 —7; 500 — 11; 750 —2; 1000 —1; more — 1 . Sev 


eral commented that lack of interest in competitive swim 


ming, water shows, and ballet stems from the fact that to( 
few people can be accommodated in most pools. The vari 
ance in number of spaces needed was almost as great in th< 
College Swimming Coaches’ Survey, although they were in 
terested in considerably larger numbers. 

• Should the seats be at least six feet above the pool decl 
so that contestants do not obstruct the view of the specta 
tors? Yes —54; No —3. 

• Do you believe that the incorporation of “roll-away” o 
“folding” bleachers would best solve seating problems'. 
Yes —43; No —15. The affirmatives indicated that the; 
were not familiar with pools using it. The moisture effec 
on wood was mentioned. 

Storage 

• How much storage space at deck level is necessary' 
8 by 8 —9; 10 by 15 —27; 10 by 20 —18. Most agreed o 
shortage of good storage space. With equipment rangin 
from water-polo goals and diving boards to scuba equip 
ment, needs must be reconsidered. 

Filter Equipment 

• What kind of filter equipment do you recommend? San 
—27; diatomite —24. The people with sand filters coir 
mented enthusiastically about them. However, a numb 
of diatomite filters were rated as very satisfactory 




Personal Ideas 

• What special cleaning equipment is needed? In th 
question we tried giving the physical educator an oppo 
tunity to tell us about his pool, special equipment feature: 
and pet peeves. In reading terms and value to YMCA 
considering pool construction, these features would be e: 
tremely important but impossible to report in this type c 
survey. Sets of the complete report are available to a 
group considering construction of a pool from Dr. II. 
Friermood, National Council YMCA’s, 291 Broadway, Ne 
York 7; Robert E. Laveaga, National YMCA Physical Ed 
cation, 263 Alden Street, Springfield 9, Massachusetts; E 
ward L. Griffin, National YMCA Aquatic Committee, Sta 
YMCA of Indiana, 1101 K. of P. Bldg., 219 N. Penns} 
vania, Indianapolis 4. ■ 
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Pointers 


Cowiiiner of first place, indoor pools division, Swimming Pool Age 
Awards Design Competition, this high school pool gives an outdoor feeling. 


Pool Contests 

• Out of the seven or eight winners of the outdoor pools 
division in the Awards Design Competition conducted by 
Swimming Pool Age last fall, two municipal pools received 
• honorable mention. These were: a pool designed by Brooks, 
Miller & Stetman, architects of Duarte, California, built by 
llarwick & Sons, Inc., Hollywood, for McCambridge Park 
and Recreation Center, Burbank; and two steel pools in 
one installation, in Winnetka, Illinois. The latter are Mc- 
Fadzean, Everly and Associates pools, the general contractor 
being Field and Schiller, Highland Park, and steel con¬ 
tractor Longtin’s Bon Aqua, Skokie, Illinois. 

• A second contest conducted by the same magazine, this 
time time the SPA Annual Public Relations Competition, 
was reported in the March, 1958 Recreation, in “Report¬ 
er’s Notebook,” page 82. 

• Drain Your Pool! Outdoor pools should be kept 
drained of rain and snow water, for safety reasons if for no 
other. In Glen Head, New York, last year, a boy was 
drowned in a pool in a neighbor’s yard. The report said 
that he had wandered away after lunch and was found by 


his mother. After that, firemen went through the neighbor¬ 
hood draining all pools, to prevent any more such accidents. 
• Regulating Private Pools. Zoning ordinances should 
establish specific requirements for private swimming pools 
and clubs in the same manner as they do for municipal and 
commercial pools, according to the American Society of 
Planning Officials. The chief complaints concerning private 
pools are the noises created by children playing and by 
pump and filter motors, the glare from floodlights used for 
night bathing, and the hazard of unfenced pools to children 
in the neighborhood. Cities may limit the objectionable 
features of pools by placing the following requirements in 
their zoning ordinances: (1) approval of structure and 
equipment for water treatment by state swimming pool in¬ 
spectors; (2) fencing and screening from nearby proper¬ 
ties; (3) establishing minimum distances from all property 
lines for locating the pool, pump, and filters; (4) placing 
restrictions on signs and commercial sales at nonprofit 
clubs; (5) shielding floodlights to reduce glare; and (6) 
approval of private water supplies. These recommendations 
are set forth in a report issued by ASPO to cities subscribing 
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to its planning advisory service.—From Public Management , 
December 1954. 

• Fencing. In a regulatory ordinance adopted by Engle¬ 
wood, New Jersey, all pools must be fenced to prevent access 
except through approved gates or doors. 

• Popularity of Pools. Private pools, once considered 
a luxury, are now finding their way into real estate develop¬ 
ments of medium-priced houses. One such development of 
$19,990 homes, on Long Island, New York, will include a 
pool in the backyard of every house. 

Admission Rates in Kansas —The following summary is 
based upon a study conducted by Larry Heeb, state recrea¬ 
tion consultant, University of Kansas, and Ivan F. Shull, 
sanitation engineer, Kansas State Board of Health, as re¬ 
ported in the July, 1957, issue of The Kansas Government 
Journal, The data used here were based upon replies sub¬ 
mitted by seventy-five Kansas authorities operating munici¬ 
pal pools. 


Item Cities Reporting 

Single Admission Rates 

Range Reported 

Median 

Adults 

72 

$ .20— .50 

$ .35 

Youth 

28 

.10— .35 

.25 

Children 

Season Admission Rates 

20 

.00— .25 

.15 

Adults 

42 

$3.00—12.00 

$ 6.50 

Youth 

14 

1.00— 8.50 

5.00 

Children 

37 

1.75— 8.00 

4.00 

Family Rates 

9 

5.00—20.00 

12.50 

Towel Rental 

38 

.05— .25 

.10 

Suit Rental 

22 

o 

LO 

• 

1 

o 

f-H 

• 

.25 


In defining children, youth, and adults, most cities con¬ 
sider children as under twelve, and youth as grades nine 
through twelve. The most frequently reported minimum 
adult age was over twelve. 

A striking variation was found when season admission 
rates were compared with single admission rates. For ex¬ 
ample, of the sixteen cities making a thirty-five-cent single 
charge, the season rate ranged from $3.00 to $12.00. 

Only one pool open throughout the 1956 season did not 
offer sw imming instruction. Admission to the pool for swim¬ 
ming lessons was free in thirty-one cities. Fifty-one cities 
operate a wading pool in connection with their swimming 
pool, and only one of these makes an admission charge. 

A variety of answers was given as to which authority 
establishes pool rates, but in thirty-seven cities the city coun¬ 
cil or commission determines them and in thirteen the 
pool operator has this responsibility. 

Los Angeles County —Following a survey of pools in the 
county, the Metropolitan Recreation and Youth Services 
Council* prepared a complete report. Summary includes:. 

Findings 

Safety —Half the youth in the county is unable to swim. 

• About fifty-five drownings occur annually in the county. 

• Access to the ocean increases the need for pools for in- 

* 206 S. Spring St., Room 226, Los Angeles 12. 


struction to reduce the hazard of ocean sports. 

• Ihe number of those able to sw im is directly related to 
the availability of pools for instruction purposes. 

Interest and Value —Swimming ranks highest, nationally, in 
recreation interest and value. 

• Is the most popular activity. 

• Is only activity demanded by children and adults. 

• Outranks all physical education activities in its benefits. 
Number of Pools —One hundred and forty-eight pools in 
Los Angeles County are open to the public (excluding com¬ 
mercial pools). 

• Municipalities operate sixty-seven pools (Los Angeles 
City thirty-one). 

• School districts operate thirty-nine pools (Los Angeles 
City schools seven). 

• The county operates twelve pools. 

• Private agencies operate thirty pools. 

• Outdoor pools number 111; indoor pools thirty-seven. 
Residential pools in Los Angeles County have increased 

from 6,000 to 35,000 since 1950; these constitute forty per 
cent of the nation’s total. 

Residential pools do not decrease the need for public 
pools; rather they increase the hazard for nonswimmers. 
Principles to Guide the Planning of Pools 

Location and Use —Pools should be distributed to serve the 
population equitably. 

• Pools should serve instruction and recreation needs. 

• Pools should be especially available for late elementary 
and junior high children—the best age for learning to swim. 

• Indoor pools can be used to capacity year round when 
located in a community recreation setting adjacent to a 
secondary school. 

Construction —Local year-round weather may require use 
of heating devices, windbreaks, or covered pools for year- 
round use. 

• Intended use of pool should determine all features swell 
as number, shape, size, depths, covering, decks, and relation¬ 
ship to surroundings. 

• Low-cost operation and maintenance result from the cor¬ 
rect choice of many construction features. 

Cooperative Planning —City councils, recreation commis¬ 
sions, school boards, boards of supervisors, and Chest 
agencies should coordinate their planning. 

• Government agencies should provide the community 
swimming pools. 

• Government agencies should collaborate in their plan¬ 
ning to assure best service at least cost. 

• School pools should be conveniently located for commu¬ 
nity use. 

• Community pools should be convenient for school use. 
Private or Chest agencies should plan pools only in relation¬ 
ship to public pools. 

Continuous Planning —The estimated increase in county 
population to 8.500,000 by 1975 requires continuous plan¬ 
ning of more pools. 

End of Pool Section 
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No Shortage of Future 

Nature research can he made exciting by 
sparking activities in museums, camps, 
recreation centers, and playgrounds. 


Scientists Here 

Adrienne Richard 
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Collecting specimens. Young researchers learn to use 
scientific techniques, delve into natural mysteries. 


r HE NEED FOR scientists is great and becoming greater; 

government, industry, and universities are insisting 
aat more young people must choose their careers among the 
jciences. How can this be brought about? Can scientific re¬ 
search be made exciting and appealing? Can love of science 
taught? How young and with what should students 
>egin? 

In Iowa, the Davenport Public Museum is trying to 
nswer these questions. Each summer the museum offers 
nature workshops in natural science. Junior high school 

I, 
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boys and girls have filled the classroom both in numbers and 
enthusiasm. 

The workshop is divided into beginning and advanced 
sections; and boys and girls from sixth through ninth grades 
are admitted. They learn about trees, mammals, birds, 
frogs, snakes, insects, flowers. Everything is scrutinized. 
Not a fruit jar is left in a home cupboard that isn’t full of 
specimens. They learn to make a butterfly net, a plant press, 
and plaster casts of animal tracks. What’s more, they learn 
in a well-ordered manner. Their instructor, Thomas B. Thew 
of East Moline, Illinois, makes organized presentations. He 
teaches the fundamental techniques of the scientific method, 
he teaches how to take notes. In fact, his college level meth¬ 
ods and test questions awed the museum staff, but his stu¬ 
dents stretch and measure up to them. He helps each young 
naturalist learn to keep a collection. A prize at the summer’s 
end goes to the best project. Last year Gene For ret of Moline, 
Illinois, received the advanced award for his collection of 
water snakes. His mother deserved a prize, too. 

Since the start the museum has set four principal objec¬ 
tives for the workshops. They aim to keep down the cost for 
each student (a two-dollar-and-twenty-five cent materials fee 
is the only charge) so that anyone can come; confine the 
workshop to natural history (the moths, frogs, rocks, and so 
on that youngsters collect anyway) ; provide a program 
which supplements the school science curriculum; and, in 
the words of the instructor, “try to make scientists of ’em.” 

Does such a program really help the scientist shortage? 
Some of these young people have already embraced a branch 
of natural science. Six young “graduates” now help out at 
the museum; one assists with the butterfly collection, another 
with the May fly collection, a third with scarab beetles, and 
two girls help to relax mounted bird specimens for study 
skins. These young people work without salary. They per¬ 
form needed service for the museum, and, in return, the 
museum becomes a resource and a reference for them. 

Others who do not catch professional fire are by no 
means lost. Natural science has been for centuries part of 
the liberal education. An informed generation will hasten 
the work of conservation, the Izaak Walton League, scout¬ 
ing. What a hobby like nature photography means to an 


Mrs. Richard has been a newspaper food editor , advertising 
copywriter , and writer and producer of an educational TV 
program . Her recreation experience includes chairing a 
study of the Scott County {Iowa) recreation facilities , in 
1957 , for the League of Women Voters. 
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adult is immeasurable, in terms of his intellectual develop¬ 
ment. 

Although the great museums of the country have nature 
programs—and children's museums excel in them—a mu¬ 
seum isn’t a necessity. Any interested community can form 
a nature workshop. A qualified instructor may be a well- 
versed amateur naturalist, or a college student, majoring in 
sciences, home for the summer. Not a few scoutmasters have 
considerable knowledge in natural history. The laboratory? 
There’s all outdoors with no investment needed. Nature will 
supply the raw material. A place? A picnic shelter in a park 
will do, or perhaps a school or church school, vacant for the 
summer, will volunteer facilities. 

A beginners’ workshop may include what the Davenport 
Public Museum’s does. The summer starts with learning how 
to keep a collection and how to identify what goes into it. A 
general background in the whole field of natural history is 
given, along with basic scientific techniques and field trips 
for firsthand experience. 

The advanced workshop is more specific. Each branch of 
natural science receives individual attention. Ornithology, 
botany, astronomy, geology, among others, are taken up in 
informal talks, laboratory, and field trips. To “graduate” a 
student must be acquainted with at least five subjects, but 
he can take several summers to do it. 

Children are naturalists by nature, and a few will become 
deeply interested. There’ll be the tag-enders, of course, the 
scourge of education; but, before you write them off, think 



Museum’s bird specimens are shown at a workshop. 
Two girls volunteered to help catalogue the birdskins. 


about this incident. One day a boy riding along in our na 
ture workshop was faced by the owner of a Canadian resor 
where he was vacationing. The owner was rightly proud o 
the stand of birches on his property, with their silvery bar! 

“Now, I like boys,” the owner said, “but I’ve had troubl 
with boys here in the past. They pull the bark off my biro 
trees and kill the trees. Now t , I don’t want that to happen. 

The boy looked into his face and said, “That’s becaus 
most people think a tree grows in the center, but it doesn’t 
It grows right under the bark.” 

The man’s mouth dropped. His eyes lit up. His trees wer 
safe. The boy’s mother w r as just as surprised. “Where di 
you learn that about trees growing right under the bark? 
she asked later. The reply, “Oh, I learned that at natur 
workshop!” ■ 


npHE FOLLOWING suggestions are 
given in Motorboat Safety * 1957 
issue, published by the Merchant Ma¬ 
rine Council of the United States Coast 
Guard: 

• Do not overload your boat. 

• Do not leave shore in a leaky or poor¬ 
ly constructed boat. 

e Liquor and safe boating do not mix. 

• Observe the pilot rules. 

• Instruct at least one of your passen¬ 
gers or “crew” in the rudiments of hand¬ 
ling your boat if you should become dis¬ 
abled, and, without alarming them, 
see that all hands know what to do in 
an emergency. Show all hands the lo¬ 
cation of emergency equipment. 

• Don’t hurry when operating your 
boat or when securing equipment and 
supplies fo rit—take your time and use 
caution. 

• Obtain local information and fa¬ 
miliarize yourself with the locality in 
w r hich you are going to operate your 

• Published at Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Safe Boat Operation 

boat. Do not venture into dangerous 
or restricted waters. 

• Have life preservers readily avail¬ 
able and wear when conditions warrant. 

• Check your weather and tides be¬ 
fore going out and have due regard for 
them. 

• Gasoline filler pipes outside of comb¬ 
ing and extending to bottom of gas 
tanks. 

• Fuel tanks vented. 

• Bilges free from oil, waste, grease, 
and so on. 

• Electrical equipment and wiring in 
accordance with good marine practices. 

• Have adequate fuel filter. 

• Check your battery and its ventila¬ 
tion. 

• Do not operate near swimmers in the 
water. 

• Do not use gasoline stoves. 

• Do not use kapok filled life preserv¬ 
ers to sit upon, as such action com¬ 
presses the filler and reduces its effi¬ 
ciency. 

© Provide lifebelts for children. 


• Do not be afraid of a boat—respect i 

• Do not forget your wake can damag 
others. 

• Do not fail to reduce speed throug 
anchorage areas. 

• Do not lie at anchor with short cable 
allow sufficient scope. 

This publication also carries an art 
cle, “Recreational Boating Safety, 
which emphasizes the importance c 
state and federal cooperation to achie\ 
uniformity in regulations enforcin 
safe boating. Other Coast Guard pul 
lications of interest to recreation peoph 
How to Get the Most Out of an Outboan 
Scott-Atwater Manufacturing Con 
pany, Inc., 2901 Hennepin Avenu< 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. $.10. 
Outboard Boating Skills, published 1 
the Evinrude Boating Foundatio 
(for the Boy Scouts of America, 
Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. Free. 
Outboard Handling, Outboard Boatin 
Club of America, 307 North Micl 
igan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. Free. 
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I Why Not 

I Preschoolers? 


Richard E. Johns 



,#ore and more recreation agencies are including the 
senior citizen in their programs, but very few have in- 
uded the preschool child. Children this age have been 
■nored, with the justification that they are the parents’ 
sponsibilty; but for that matter, isn’t every child, regard- 
ss of age? 

The problems confronting the playground leader who at- 
mpts to work the preschool child into a mass activity pro¬ 
rain with school-age children are very real. The younger 
|hild has a very short interest span and tires easily; he en¬ 
joys playing with other children but is not ready for any 
ram activities; and motor skills vary tremendously from 
|hild to child. Everything suggests the need for a specially 
lesigned preschool program. 

Planning 

In Glenview, Illinois, one basic question was posed: “Can 
e perform a real service for a child this age?” The bumper 
rop of preschoolers showed no signs of decreasing with the 
onstant influx of new, young residents. The aim was not 
operate a day-care center, but it was felt that, because 
child is only four years old, he did not have to be ignored, 
he idea was to develop a program satisfying the child’s 
eds to meet and play with other youngsters his own age, 
ach him activities to be used at home, and give him every 
pportunity to begin his social adjustment to other children. 

This was a big order; and we realized that the key lay, 
s in any other program, in the leadership. Joyce Rieger 
<ad recently joined our full-time staff and was to operate this 
irogram. Her training consists of a degree in recreation 
rom the University of Illinois. The National Recreation 
ssociation and municipal recreation agencies sent help- 
ul information concerning preschool programs, and this 
vas adapted to our program and community needs. 


^Wr. Johns is director of recreation , Glenview Park District , 
1 Glenview , Illinois. 
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Field houses in Glenview, Illinois, parks present the 
homey atmosphere that is best for a tots’ program. 


Self-expression is carefully encouraged in the play 
activities that are a child’s serious “business-of-life.” 



Organization 

There are five log field houses within our parks in the 
various neighborhoods in the district. These field houses 
have a much-needed homey atmosphere, and it was decided 
to meet one morning a week at each of these five locations. 
Each program would be limited to fifteen children so that 
two adults could give adequate individual attention. By 
meeting only once a week the parental influence would be 
supplemented rather than superseded. 

Our age limit was geared to the kindergarten level so that 
a child could be enrolled in the program only if he would 
be old enough to enter kindergarten the following year. A 
registration fee was charged to cover the cost of required 
supplies and to pay part of the leadership costs. Meeting 
times were set from nine to eleven in the morning. A child 
could enroll only if his mother assisted the leader during one 
session each semester, in order to maintain a close working 
relationship with the parents. The benefits have been two¬ 
fold: first, with fifteen children of this age a second adult is 
essential, thus the leader is helped; and second, this gives the 
parent a fine opportunity to see the program in operation 
and her child’s place in it and how well he fitted in. ***-> 
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After registration day, and prior to the actual beginning 
of the program, a mothers’ meeting was held. At this meet¬ 
ing the purposes and organization of the program were ex¬ 
plained in detail. The meeting was then separated into buzz 
sessions by the five field house groups. One mother from 
each field house had been appointed and briefed before the 
meeting. Program ideas, toy donations, and other equip¬ 
ment resulted from these buzz groups. Assignments of moth¬ 
ers to serve as assistants during the semester were also made. 

The Program 

At the opening session there was an assortment of tan¬ 
trums, and crying, “I want to go home.” By the following 
week the original fears and worries were forgotten, and the 
program is now progressing very smoothly. A typical morn¬ 
ing schedule follows: 

9:00—Arrival and free play. During this time, puzzles, 


donated toys, blocks, dress-up clothes, and other equipmen 
are placed in the room. 

9:30—Games: London Bridge, squirrel-in-the-tree, dro] 
the handkerchief, follow the leader, and so on. 

10:00—Fruit juice served and rest period. 

10:15—Story time. Here is a good chance to encourag 
the child to express himself through finger plays, recountin, 
his own experiences, playing parts in the story, and so forth 

10:30—Crafts. They must be simple but should be th 
type that will encourage self-expression. 

11:00—Outdoor play. Generally, free play on playgroum 
equipment; occasionally organized games. 

11:30—Depart. 

The typical program is varied by having a weekly them] 
such as, circus, Halloween, or nature. Each child looks foi 
ward to some particular part of the program, and by shift 
ing activities we can best serve each child’s needs. ■ 


It’s 

in 1 

the Cards 


V A * ♦ 

Australian Solitaire 


This variation of solitaire was taught us by Margaret 
Wiseman, our visitor from Australia, who came up to the 
International Recreation Congress in Philadelphia, in 1956, 
and who visited many recreation departments during her 
stay in the U.S.A. It’s an excellent game, depending upon 
skill as well as luck, and it can be won—sometimes! 

Setting up the game: Use two decks of cards (jokers are 
not used). Take out all the aces and set them up in two 
vertical lines, each line containing the aces of spades, hearts, 
diamonds, and clubs. Between each ace in the left and right 
line leave room for three cards across. Deal out the remain¬ 
ing cards into these twelve spaces, going from left to right, 
and mentally counting the spaces as you deal, starting with 
two and ending with the king. When a card has been placed 
in the last space, the next card goes into a stockpile. If a 
card should happen to be placed in a space with the same 
number, the stockpile gets the next card as an extra bonus. 
Keep distributing the deck until all the cards are laid out, 
putting a card in the stockpile after each run through, and 
whenever cards accidentally fall into the correct pile. The 
table setup is like this: 


S Ace 
H Ace 
D Ace 
G Ace 

In other words, if 


2 3 4 S Ace 

5 6 7 H Ace 

8 9 10 D Ace 

J Q K C Ace 

as you deal out the cards to fill the 


empty spaces between the lines, a queen accidentally haj 
pens to fall in the center space of the last line (the quee 
pile) the stockpile gets the next card. And the stockpil 
always gets a card after the last space in the last line is fillec 
The more bonus stock cards you get, the better your chanc 
of winning. 

Object of game: To build up from the aces on the righ 
and build down on the aces on the left. For example, you’ 
need a two of each suit, then the three, four, and so on, on th 
aces on the left, while the aces on the right side will need 
king, queen, ten and so on, in each suit. 

To play: When all the cards have been dealt out, look th 
piles over carefully. You can play any two’s or any kings 
for example, at once on the proper ace lines. When you can 
play any other card from the top of any of the piles, tun 
up the first card of the stockpile. Suppose it is a jack. Tak 
it, pick up the cards in the first pile on the fourth line (th 
jack pile), and play any of the cards you can on the tw 
vertical ace lines. Then you can rearrange the cards in tha 
pile, putting those you think you’ll need first near the tof 
Then replace the pile, still face up. 

Take up the second card from the stockpile. Suppose i 
is a two. You add it to the cards of the first pile on the firs 
line (the two pile), pick up this pile, play what cards yoi 
can on the ace columns, and play any other top cards fror 
any of the other piles if they can be used on any of the ac 
piles. When you ve made all possible plays from the two pile 
and from the tops of the other piles, rearrange the cards h 
the two pile and put it back in its place. 

Continue this procedure until you’ve used up all the card 
in the stockpile. If you’ve been lucky, the ace columns on th 
left will all be filled up and you’ll have a line of kings. O] 
the right side, you’ll have a line of two’s. If you aren’t lucky 
you’ve lost the game. Leave the aces in place, pick up all tli 
other cards, shuffle thoroughly, and start over. Hope spring 
eternal, you know! ■ 
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For “Over Sixty-fives'’ 


ECREATION directors attending a conference session on 
senior citizens at the annual Michigan Recreation Asso- 
iation Conference, held at Michigan State University in 
'ast Lansing last December, agreed that recreation planning 
nd programing for the over-sixty-five group is still in its in- 
ancy but the need is growing all the time. The session, 
haired by Caddie Gerrie, of the Highland Park recreation 
epartment, offered the following suggestions for communi* 
ies now thinking seriously about senior citizen programs: 

> Don’t hesitate to call upon other groups for assistance. 

> Some towns hold their activities in the afternoon. 

• Car pools can help with transportation. 

► Questionnaires can help determine the group’s interests, 
f Physicians can provide names of persons. 

* Be cautious about charging dues and making money a 
uniting factor. 

► Churches can be of considerable assistance. 

> It’s difficult to enforce boundary lines. 

► Club activities should include not only parties and fun, 
>ut also helpful talks about gardening, arts and crafts, finan- 
ial matters, and others. 

The senior citizens want to contribute to the success of 
heir community, Miss Gerrie said. These residents may 
lave the extra time to help make phone calls to get out the 
F ote. They can assist with mailings for charity groups, and 
:ertainly can help others of their age. 

The municipal recreation directors were eager to share 
heir successful projects. 

Lansing drew two hundred at each of six “get-together 
lances” held in 1957. In Wyandotte quilting bees are pop- 
dar. Midland members find oil painting is fun. In Wayne 
>otlucks provide lots of fellowship. Grand Rapids features 
>irthclay cakes at the social meetings. Mt. Clemens started 
vith three at a senior-citizen event a year ago and now have 
nore than one hundred active participants. Muskegon has 
wo clubs and members enjoy visiting back and forth. Ho- 
veil provides fellowship for some residents well over ninety 
rears old. Kalamazoo received a helpful check from the 
council of women’s clubs in that celery city community. 
>enior citizens in Dearborn help needy children. ■ 


LOOPER CUPS 

for 

Craft Weaving 

Braiding and Crocheting 
makes 

★ POT HOLDERS ★ RUGS ★ MATS 

• Available In 20 beautiful 
colors... also varigafed 

tor information and prices, write 




HOME CRAFTS COMPANY 

BOX 3S2 KERNERSVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 

May 1958 


AMERICAN TRAMPOLINES 

Give FUN To Everyone .. . 

ALL Year ’Round, 

, ij INDOORS and 

/\ OUTDOORS! 

The new sport for girls 
and boys of all ages. 

SAFE —No un¬ 
derstructure un¬ 
der performing 
area. 

STRONG and 

rigid . . . spaced 
dual-rail frame. 

Better bounce. 

FREE—Write 

for new liter¬ 
ature on full 

7*HE body developer that is funl Trampolin- ^ ne ’ 

^ ing on an American Trampoline. Amer¬ 
ica's fastest growing sport — unmatched for 
building strong coordinated muscular systems in 
both boys and girls, young and old alike. An ^ 

American Trampoline will provide many hours 
of safe , happy and healthful year Wound 
recreation for everyone! $99.50 up. A model 
to fit every requirement. 

DIVE-O-TRAMP 

America's most popular diving trampoline. Adds 
excitement and fun to the pool or swimming 
area. Can be permanently mounted on pool 
deck, lake deck or floating raft, or used as a 
portable unit. 

Manufacturers of the famous LARRY GRISWOLD BED 

Jefferson 20, 
IOWA 






Dive-O-Tramp 
Model N-40A 


The AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE CO, 



"The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 

The MacGregor Co. * Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL • BASEBALL • BASKETBALL • GOLF • TENNIS 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer . Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 



♦ Chester Products makes an 
aluminum swimming pool, 
fabricated of thick, plate alu¬ 
minum, transported in the 
largest possible units and weld¬ 
ed at the site into the size and 
shape desired. This type of 
construction was selected to 
overcome rust, cracks, leaks, 
and costly upkeep—the usual 
difficulties encountered in con¬ 
ventional construction. One of Chester Pool’s exclusive 
features is its roll-out ledge combined with the overflow 
drain. Using this ledge, swimmers can leave the pool with 
almost no effort, simply by rolling onto it. Chester Pools 
also make “Flight-Style” deck equipment, and Diavac (dia- 
tomaceous earth vacuum type of filter). The pools carry a 
five-year warranty. Shown in pictures are an aluminum pool 
under construction and one type of aluminum diving board. 



For further information about this swimming pool and 
equipment, write R. M. LaBoiteaux, Chester Products Com¬ 
pany, Division Ransohoff, Inc., North Fifth at Ford Boule¬ 
vard, Hamilton, Ohio. 


♦ Aluminum is one of the world’s most versatile metals, 
being strong, lightweight, corrosion resistant, and rust¬ 
proof. These qualities make it an ideal material for certain 
playground and recreation equipment; for instance, boats, 
a winter item called the “Sno-Bronco” (more about this in a 
later issue), band shells, swimming pools, and the “Kan¬ 
garoo Kid”—all made from Alcoa aluminum. 

The “Kangaroo Kid” is a miniature trampoline, 38" by 
42", and only nine inches off the ground, for safety. Another 
safety feature is the attached handle bar, which helps the 
youngsters keep their balance and on which they can also 
play “skin-the-cat.” Made of lightweight aluminum tubing, 
heavy-duty elastic, and gaily covered, tear-resistant canvas, 
the entire unit is durable, portable, and suitable, for either 
in- or outdoors. The “Kangaroo Kid” is made by Tekay 
Products Company, 9140 N. Meadowlark, Milwaukee 17. 

♦ An automatic, adjustable springboard fulcrum, designed 


for safe, foolproof operation, has a treadle which raises the 
weight of the board and diver from the fulcrum bar. A wheel 
in the treadle moves the fulcrum bar to the desired position, 
quickly and easily. Regardless of the position of the bar, the 
official pitch of the board is always maintained. E. P. Fini- 
gan Company, 457 Ninth Street, San Francisco 3. 



♦ What with sput¬ 
niks and the Interna¬ 
tional Geophysica' 
Year, what could b( 
more timely than i 
build-it-yourself six 
inch astronomical re 
fleeting telescope? 
The optical kit con 
tains everything 
needed to make a tele 
scope, enabling th( 
viewer to see the stars 
the planets, the moons 
of Jupiter and th< 
rings of Saturn, or possibly, even a sputnik and, now the Ex 
plorer. For further information, write the Edmund Scienti 
fic Company, Barrington, New Jersey. 



♦ Medical engineers of the 
National Cylinder Gas Com 
pany have developed a nev 
lightweight, portable resuscita 
tor, called the “Back Pack,” de 
signed to be easily and quickb 
strapped to the back witl 
strong web bands. Weighing 
less than thirty pounds, thh 
new lifesaving device enable 
a rescuer, literally, to carry ,• 
“breath of life” on his back t< 
a victim incurring an acci 
dent in which he stops breath 
ing, such as drowning, gas poisoning, heart failure, suffo] 
cation, shock, and many others. Equipped with NCG’. 
unique “Handy” control, automatically adjusting the flow o 
oxygen to the lung capacity of the patient, the unit inhale 
and exhales for him until his own breathing is restored. 1 
can also be used as an aspirator to suck obstructions fron 
a patient’s throat. The rescuer trained in first aid and equipj 
ped with “Back Pack” can render immediate, emergenc, 
oxygen treatment—a very necessary resource at beaches 
swimming pools, and any other recreation facility wher 
such emergency measures might be needed. For detaile*, 
information, write National Cylinder Gas Company, 84* 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. ■ 
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May Is Senior 
Citizens Month 






CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted_ $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


Camp Counsellors. 
Boys’ camps in Maine, July 
& August; liberal salary & 
living. State qualifications, 
experience: Kennebec 
Camps, Jefferson Building, 
1015 Chestnut St., Phila. 
7, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 
Rehabilitation supervis¬ 
ors for California state 
mental hospitals. Start at 
$530, annual increments to 
$644. Requires college 
graduation; 2 years’ ex¬ 
perience supervising pro¬ 
fessionally trained occupa¬ 


tional, recreation or music 
therapists; and one year’s 
work as a therapist in a 
mental hospital. Apply be¬ 
fore May 23, 1958, State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 


Ths publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised hers . 


For Playground Equipment 

IKER," 



Star Co.—-Litchfield, Mich.—Lincoln 2-2022 



LOCALLY TO THE 

National Association 
for Mental Health 



<A/f ro 


BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 

3 Ytart Guarantee I 
outdoors or Indoors 

Alto featuring Jay fro* s custom built 
J NYLON BASKETBALL NETS & BALL CARRIERS 
J ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
J TETHERBALL POLES & PADDLE SETS 
f ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 

• Send for Free Catalog • 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


• cal if one • 

Portable PHONOGRAPHS 
TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS 
Complete SOUND SYSTEMS 

■«. for Every Recreation UseII 

| 

califone corporation oept. r-i 
1041 NO. SYCAMORE * HOLLYWOOD 38. CALIF. 


PLAYGROUND 

CHAMPION EQUIPMENT 

“SCALED TO CHILD SIZE” 

Write for Free Llteroture 

POOL — PLAYGROUND — GYM 

Champion Recreation Equip., Inc. 

Highland Park, Illinois 


Far All Steel Bicycle Racks 

;K 



Star Co.—Litchfield, Mich.—Lincoln 2-2022 


For Safety Belt Swing Seats 



Star Co.—Litchfield, Mich.—Lincoln 2-2022 


ARCHERY BELONGS 
In yaur recreation program 
For archery educotion Information write: 
Myrtle and Ed Miller 

TEELA-WOOKET ARCHERY CAMP 

450 W. 24th St. 16 ER 
New York 11, N. Y. 


[ay 1958 


When writing to our advertiser, please mention Recreation. 
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Magazine Articles 


Adult Leadership, March 1958 
Board Members Are People, Too! Thelma 
Whalen. 

Community Recreation for Our Senior Citi¬ 
zens, Jerome Kaplan. 

California Parent-Teacher, March 1958 
Why Codes? Mrs. Virgil Belew. 

City Camping, Marianne Lee. 

The Crippled Child, April 1958 
IIow a Playground Grew, Kathleen Sibley. 

Journal of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, January 1958 
Stunts and Tumbling, James W. Grimm. 
Dance Improvisation and Technique, Ger - 
trude Lippincott. 

Recreation’s Role in Rehabilitating Blind 
People, Ralph R. Ireland. 

Parents’, January 1958 
Our Eight O’clock Club, Evelyn Hawes. 

-, March 1958 

Fact Hunting Is Family Fun, Everette E. 
Sentman. 

Teens Take to the Road, Dorothy Siegel. 

Park Maintenance, February 1958 
Best Bargain in Pools Is Qualified Engi¬ 
neering, Pascal P. Paddock. 

Safety Education, February 1958 
W r atch Out—When College Students Dec¬ 
orate! Charles Easley . 

Scholastic Coacii, January 1958 
Gym-Pool Plant for the Junior High, Frank 
Whitney. 

Montana State’s Multi-Purpose Physical 
Education Center. 

Ceramic-Tile Natatorium. 


Just Published! 

Psychology In 

Children's Camping 

by B. Robert Berg 

Here is a sound psychological approach 
to camping—a summary of behavior 
problems that arise, and practical 
methods for solving them. Mr. Berg 
considers environment, programing 
and, perhaps, most important, the close 
camper-counselor relationship—all from 
the angle of making camp life construc¬ 
tive and pleasant. If you are in any 
phase of recreation work or camping, 
as assistant or executive, you’ll find 
many sound ideas in this valuable new 
book. Tbe author has had over 20 years 
of practical experience in recreation 
and camp work, as counselor, director 
and consultant. Order now—only $3 
a copy. Money refunded in 10 days if 
not satisfied. Vantage Press, Inc., 
Dept. R, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 


If you ore the talented outhor 
of on unpublished monuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise ond 
sell it 1 Goad royalties. 

Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 

COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. RMS 
200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

African Sculpture, Ladislas Segy. Dover 
Publications, 920 Broadway, New York 10. 
Unpaged. Paper $2.00. 

America’s Garden Book (Revised Edition), 
James and Louise Bush-Brown. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York 
17. Pp. 752. $7.95. 

Brief History of Physical Education, A 
(Fourth Edition), Emmett A. Rice, John 
L. Hutchinson, and Mabel Lee. Ronald 
Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 430. 
$4.50. 

Capitalist Manifesto, The, Louis O. Kelso 
and Mortimer J. Adler. Random House, 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 265. 
$3.75. 

Catholic Camps —1958 Directory, Joseph 
O’Donnell, Editor. National Catholic Camp¬ 
ing Association, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5. Pp. 80. $1.00. 
Complete Chessplayer, The, Fred Reinfeld. 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 
292. $4.95. 

Complete Sea Angler, The, Richard Arn¬ 
old. Sportshelf, 10 Overlook Ter., New 
York 33. Pp. 192. $4.50. 

Creative Planning for Parks and Play 
Areas for Learning, Living and Leisure. 
School Planning Laboratory Publications, 
Stanford, Calif. Pp. 68. $2.50. 


1956 Enlarged Edition 

TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 

This outhoritotive text, used by more 
thon 15,000 physicoi educotion ond 
tennis instructors throughout the world, 
conloins: 

• Analysis of good form in nine strokes • 

• Tactics and strategy used by champions • 

• Teaching progressions for Individuals and 

groups • 

• Mass instruction methods for backboard, 

gym, or limited court space • 

• Tennis tests, self-testing, and tournament 

activities • 

• 90 action photos and illustrations • 

• Official tennis rules • 

• Detachable bulletin board chart, 18" x 25", 

with eighteen illustrations and direc¬ 
tions • 

Sent prepaid anywhere in the world ... $5.00 

H. I. DRIVER CO* 

803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher wbo offer* autbora early 
publication, higher foyalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed book*. All aubjecta welcomed. 
Write, or aend your manuscript directly, 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Hitchcock 489 Fifth Avenut 

New York 17, N. Y.__ 


Craftsman’s Manual, The, (Home decora 
tion and repairs). F. J. and Rosemary 
Brinley Christopher, Editors. Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16. Pp. 
192. Two vols., $20.00. 

Crossword Book of Bible Quotations, The. 
Boris Randolph. David McKay, 55 5th Ave., 
New York 3. Pp. 151. $2.95. 

Directory of Private Home Study Schools.' 
National Home Study Council, 1420 New 
York Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C 
Folder. Free. 

Editing the Small Magazine, Rowena Fer 
guson. Columbia University Press, 296C 
Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 271. $4.50. 

Elephants in the Garden, Ida Scheib. David 
McKay, 55 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 57 
$2.50. 

Employee Evaluation, Robert J. Batson 
Public Personnel Association, 1313 E. 60tf 
St., Chicago 37. Pp. 39. Paper $2.00. 

Everglades Adventure, Stephen W. Meader* 
Harcourt, Brace, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Pp. 192. $2.75. j 

Fat Consumption and Coronary Disease i 
T. L. Cleave. Philosophical Library, 15 E 
40th St., New York 16. Pp. 40. $2.50. 

Festivals of Western Europe, Dorothy 
Gladys Spicer. H. W. Wilson, 950 Univer 
sity Ave., New York 52. Pp. 275. $5.00. 

Fun with the Family, Harry D. Edgren am 
E. H. Regnier. Stipes Publishing, 10-1! 
Chester St., Champaign, Illinois. Pp. 86 
Paper $2.00. 

Great Sports Stories, Herman L. Masin 
Editor. Berkley Publishing, 145 W. 57tl 
St., New York 19. Pp. 187. $.35. B 

Handbook for the Amateur Theatre, A 
Peter Cotes, Editor. Philosophical Library 
15 E. 40th St., New York 16. Pp. 424. $12.5C 

Having Fun with Music, Doron K. Antrim 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 4tb Ave., New Yorl 
16. Pp. 112. $3.95. j 

Helping Your Child to Understand Deati 
Anna W. M. Wolf. Child Study Associa 
tion of America, 132 E. 74th St., New Yor 
21. Pp. 63. $.60 (10-99 copies, $.48; 10C 
999 copies, $.42). 

History and Technique of Lettering, Tiif 
Alexander Nesbitt. Dover Publications, 92 
Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 300. Pape 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Hoagy Carmichael’s Songs for Childre> 
Simon & Schuster, 630 5th Ave., New Yor 
20. Pp. 62. $1.95. 

Hogs, Ax Handles, and Woodpecker* 
American Association of School Adminif 
trators, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington ( 
Unpaged. $1.00 per dozen ($8.00 per hui 
dred). 1 

How Does a Garden Grow? Ann Towso 
Brown. E. P. Dutton, 300 4th Ave., Ne 1 
York 10. Pp. 46. $2.50. 

How to be a Wizard in Magic, Robert Ha: 
bin. Charles T. Branford, 69 Union St 
Newton Centre 59, Mass. Pp. 175. $3.50. 

How to Organize an Employee Chora 
Group for Your Company. E. R. Mooi 
Co., 932 Dakin St., Chicago 13. Unpaged 
Free. 

How to Think and Swing Like a Gori^ 
Champion, Dick Mayer. Thomas Y. Cr<j 
well, 432 4th Ave., New York 16. Pp. 21. 
$3.95. 

Instructions to Young Skaters, Erik va 
der Weyden. Sportshelf, 10 Overlook Tei 
New York 33. Pp. 126. $3.50. 




Booklet 

on 

Publishing 

Your 

Book 
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Leisure Time, Equitable Life Assurance, 393 
7th Ave., New York 1. Pp. 48. Free. 

:t’s All Sinc. American Camping Associa¬ 
tion, Martinsville, Indiana. Pp. 96. $35. 
Mathematical Excursions, Helen A. Mer¬ 
rill. Dover Publications, 920 Broadway, 
New York 10. Pp. 145. Paper $1.00. 
Millstone Watershed (Regional planning 
pilot study). Watershed Association, Mar¬ 
shall Corner, P. O. Box 171, Pennington, 
N. J., Pp. 83. Paper $2.00. 

Modern Bow Huntinc, Hiram J. Grogan. 
Stackpole Co., Telegraph Press Bldg. Har¬ 
risburg, Pa. Pp. 163. $4.75. 

Modern Bowling Technique, Junie McMa¬ 
hon and Murray Goodman. Ronald Press, 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 80. $2.95. 
Modular Management and Human Leader¬ 
ship, Frank Pieper. Methods Press, Box 
4090, University Station, Minneapolis 14. 
Pp. 288. $6.50. 

Move Over or How to Win at Drauchts, 
Derek Oldbury. Sportshelf, 10 Overlook 
Ter., New York 33. Pp. 126. $3.50. 
National Park Story in Pictures, The, 
Isabelle F. Story. U. S. Government Print¬ 
ing Office, Washington 25. Pp. 88. $.65. 
National Park Wilderness, The, Howard R. 
Stagner. National Park Service, Washing¬ 
ton 25, D. C. Pp. 37. Free. 

Mature Is Your Guide. E. P. Dutton, 300 4th 
Ave., New York 10. Pp. 287. $4.95. 
iEARBY Attractions for the New York 
Motorist. Young’s Research Service, P.O. 
Box 72, Gracie Station, New York 28. Pp. 
64. Paper $1.00. 

[ew Way of the Wilderness, The, Calvin 
Rutstrum. MacMillan Co., 60 5th Ave., 
New York 11. Pp. 276. $4.50. 
iesciiool Years, The, Irma Simonton 
Black. N. Y. State Department of Health, 
Alhany. Pp. 63. Free. 

IEVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDU¬ 
CATION (Third Edition), George T. Staf¬ 
ford and Ellen Davis Kelly. Ronald Press, 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 395. $5.00. 
Puppet Do-It-Yourself Book, The, Lois H. 
Pratt Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 75. $3.00. 
jzzle*Math, George Gamow and Marvin 
Stern. Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Pp. 119. $2.50. 

\dio Plays from Shakespeare, Lewy Olf- 
son. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 
Pp. 193. $3.75. 

[lEADINc Is Fun, Roma Gans. Bureau of Pub¬ 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York 27. Pp. 51. $.06. 

Headings in Physical Education (For the 
elementary school), James H. Humphrey, 
Edwina Jones, and Martha J. Haverstick. 
National Press, 435 Alma St., Palo Alto, 
Calif. Pp. 103. Paper $2.50. 

Recreation Places, Wayne R. Williams, 
Rcinhold Publishing, 430 Park Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 302. $18.00. 

■ EMOTIVATINC THE MENTAL PATIENT, Otto 
Von Mering and Stanley II. King. Russell 
Sage Foundation, 505 Park Ave., New York 
22. Pp. 216. $3.00. 

|wimminc and Swimminc Strokes, Max 
Madders. Educational Productions, East 
Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire, England 
Pp. 178. $2.10. 

WIMMINC FOR THE CEREBRAL PALSIED. 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations, 369 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pp. 8. Free. 
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Ask any kid who’s tried it. The Trampoline is fun. 

Always the favorite recreation at parks, classes or playtime. 
And it’s such a good all-around conditioner. 

Is the Trampoline part of your recreation program? 



IT ISN’T A TRAMPOLINE® 


® R«g. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 200 A Avenue NW, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. 


Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write I>ept.R4 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Av«., n.y. 16 


Jamison esekk; 

Be sure to check the mony exclusive feotures of 
this rugged tine. Write for free cotolog of 254 
items. 

Jomtson Monufocturing Co. Since 

8781 South Mettier Street 192 5 

Los Angeles 3, Coiifornio 


Attention— 

RECREATION DIRECTORS 
Consider CERAMICS 


This fast growing hobby offers most 
interesting training and constant crea¬ 
tive enjoyment. 

Send for Full Information. Our big 
68 page complete catalog is now avail¬ 
able. 50^ to individuals. Free to 
sehools - institutions, etc. 


Write 

Today 


House of Ceramics 
2481 Matthews 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


The Capitalist Manifesto 

Louis O. Kelso and Mortimer J. 
Adler. Random House, 457 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 265. $3.75. 

This book has a great deal to say 
about the use of leisure, and therefore 
it has good deal to say to anyone seri¬ 
ously concerned about helping people 
make the “best” use of leisure time. 

Is increased leisure morally desirable 
or not? What are the best ways to use 
leisure time in our modern society and 
why should we—or anybody else—be 
concerned? Although the book does 
not state these questions, it answers 
them—from the Kelso-Adler point of 
view, of course. 

The essential point of The Capitalist 
Manifesto is that Americans must have 
a truly “capitalist” society in order to 
have more leisure, which they must be 
educated to use primarily for what the 
authors call “leisure work” as opposed 
to “subsistence work.” To spread the 
ownership of capital as widely as possi¬ 
ble certain economic reforms are pro¬ 
posed, and much of the book is given 
to a fairly detailed outline of how these 
reforms might be brought about. Edu¬ 
cation, the authors declare, must be 
planned to give people not only the new 
skills and interests they will need but 
also the point of view that “leisure 
work” is personally, socially, and mor¬ 
ally desirable. 

“In an advanced industrial society, 
with a fully capitalistic economy, it 
should be normal for ministers, re¬ 
search scientists, philosophers, musi¬ 
cians, poets, painters, lawyers, physi¬ 
cians, statesmen, and those engaged in 
mass communication, to carry on such 
purely leisure work for the inherent sat¬ 
isfaction and creative pleasure it gives 
them. The measure of their merit would 
not be the amount of income they de¬ 
rive from such vocations, but rather 
the excellence they achieve in their art 
and the significance of the contribution 
they make to the advancement of civili¬ 
zation.” 

Statements such as the above have 
already provoked a good deal of argu¬ 
ment. They have also made a number of 
people angry. It is probable that they 
will anger some recreation leaders too. 
Part of this anger undoubtedly is caus¬ 
ed by the authors’ choice of words. 
They state, for example: “Leisure is 
misconceived as idleness, vacationing 
(which involves ‘vacancy’), play, rec¬ 
reation, relaxation, diversion, amuse¬ 


ment, and so on. If leisure were that, 
it would never have been regarded by 
anyone except a child or a childish 
adult as something morally better than 
socially useful work.” 

Yet many of the “liberal activities 
productive of the goods of the spirit 
and of civilization,” which the book 
recommends, are included in today’s 
definition of recreation. If we take the 
point of view stated in Introduction to 
Community Recreation ,* by George 
Butler, that recreation is what we do 
for inner satisfaction and not because 
of outside compulsion, then the authors’ 
“leisure work” becomes one aspect of 
recreation. 

Many will agree. Some may disagree. 
In either case the reader of this book 
is almost sure to be led to re-examine 
his own ideas about what he really 
means by “recreation.” 

By taking their own ethic of “leisure 
work” for granted, the authors have 
highlighted a need for more thinking 
about that “ethic of leisure” of which 
Joseph Prendergast, executive director 
of the National Recreation Association, 
has so often spoken. 

If this volume stimulates such think¬ 
ing on the part of many readers it will 
have rendered a real—if unintended— 
service to the recreation movement and 
the people of this country.— Anne L, 
New , NRA Department of Public Infor¬ 
mation and Education . 

The Tree Identification Book 

George W. D, Symonds. W. Barrows 
Company, 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 127. $10.00. 

In my personal nature library I have 
at least a dozen good books on trees. 
For easy use, accuracy as to size, easy 
comparisons, comparative details on 
flowers (all trees flower, though not all 
have fruit), twigs, buds, bark, leaves, 
and seasonal variations, there’s no 
other book like this one. Photographs 
in almost every case are in actual size 
—and what a help that is! 

The aim of this book is “to present, 
visually, details of trees essential for 
practical identification, which in turn 
leads to tree recognition. . .Identifica¬ 
tion is based on observation of details. 
Recognition means knowing trees at a 
glance, just as one recognizes one’s 
friends.” Many books help on tree 

* Available from NRA Recreation Book 
Center. 


identification; not many recognition. 

This book is broken down into two 
main sections. The first, called “Pic¬ 
torial Keys,” groups such things as 
leaves, flowers, fruit, twigs and bark, 
each in a separate section. In each sec¬ 
tion, things that look alike are placed 
together. Under each photograph is a 
number, referring you easily to the sec¬ 
ond section of the book, called “Master 
Pages.” This section is for species identi¬ 
fication. Here, all the details of any 
given tree, including a picture of the 
whole tree, are brought together. 

Nothing has been left to chance. The 
mere fact that most details are shown 
in actual size, and when that’s not pos¬ 
sible, in scale, adds tremendously to its 
interest. 

This is not “just another tree book.” 
It’s a magnificent job of printing, class- . 
ifying, and photographing. If you love 
trees, if you have a nature library, treat 
yourself to a copy—or start saving your 
pennies! — Virginia Musselman , NRA 
Program Service . 

ABC of Driftwood for 
Flower Arrangers 

Florence M. Schaffer. Hearthside 
Press, 11 8 East 28th Street, New York 
16. Pp. 128. $3.95. 

If you’ve been looking for a new 
hobby, or if you’re looking for a new 
activity for a craft or hobby club, don’t 
overlook driftwood—and this book! 

Driftwood, as used in this book, is 
a generic term, meaning any wood that 
has been worn into interesting and beau¬ 
tiful shapes by water, wind, sand, ero¬ 
sion, or other natural causes. It is wood 
found not only along a beach, but on 
mountains, in canyons, in deserts, along 
the shores of man-made lakes, or any- 
where else. Such pieces, whether large 
or small, can become beautiful decora¬ 
tions, whether used alone or in flower 
arranging. All you need is a creative 
eye to see inherent possibilities, with- i 
out destroying natural characteristics.! 

Mrs. Schaffer gives full instructions 
on cleaning, sanding, polishing (if 
needed), and using driftwood. Her 
chapter on where to find it shows a great 
love of nature and the out-of-doors. 

The remainder of the book consists 
of very lovely photographs of various 
pieces of driftwood, each photograph 
accompanied by an explanation of the 1 
kind of wood, how it was prepared, and j 
the explanation of the flower arrange-1 
ment used with it. Every illustration, 
shows that the author handles her me- j 
dium with respect for its own color j 
shape and rhythm, and uses it honestl) 
without distortion. The result is a happ) || 
combination of beauty and utility. )| 
shall add it to my own nature library I 
and I recommend it to your attention. ■ J 
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Recreation Leadership Training Courses 

Sponsored by the National Recreation Association and Local Recreation Agencies 

May, June, July 1958 

Mr. W. C. McIIorris, Director of Recreation 


Ruth G. Ehlers 

Social Recreation 


Helen M. Dauncey 

Social Recreation 


Anne Livingston 

Social Recreation 


Frank A. Staples 

Arts and Crafts 


Kingsport, Tennessee 
May 5*8 

Lancaster. Pennsylvania 
June 16*17 

Frederick. Maryland 
June 18*19 

San Antonio, Texas 
June 2*3 

Mankalo, Minnesota 
June 9*10 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 
June 11*12 
Superior, Wisconsin 
June 13 

Vineland, New Jersey 
June 18*20 

Durham, New Hampshire 
June 23 

Jackson, Mississippi 
June 3-4 

Charleston, West Virginia 
June 5-6 

Toledo, Ohio 
June 16*19 

Danville, Virginia 
June 11-13 

Toledo, Ohio 
June 16-19 

Otisville, New York 
June 23*26 


Mr. Al Reese, Jr.. Superintendent of Recreation, 135 N. Lime 

Mrs. Helma Ilann Bowers, Director of Recreation, 113 E. 7th Street 

Miss Lou Hamilton, Superintendent, Recreation Division, 930 K. 
Hildebrand 

Mr. Robert L. Homey 
NRA Field Representative 
110 Shepard Terrace 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Air. Jack A. Claes, Supervisor of Recreation, City Hall Annex— 
610 Wood Street 

Mrs. Patricia (Olkkonen) Clow, Recreation Specialist, University 
of New Hampshire 

Mr. Herbert Wilson, Director of Recreation, 2301—15th Street, 
(* nl f port 

Mr. Robert E. Kresgc, Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, 
310 City Building 

.Mr. A. G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 214 Safety Building 

Miss Constance Rollison, Program Director, Department of 
Recreation 

Mr. A. G. Morse, Supervisor of Recreation, 214 Safety Building 


New England 


Mr. Benjamin J. Hill, Superintendent, Otisville Training School 
for Boys 

DISTRICT CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 

Norwich Inn, Norwich, Connecticut May 18-21 
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Every Issue is Full ef Good Ideas 




Gerald M. Van Pool, a leading figure on the national education scene, urges state Student 
Council secretaries to subscribe to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Magazine because “every issue 
is full of good ideas to help us improve student councils.”— Gerald M. Van Pool, Director 
of Student Activities National Education Association. 

Every student leader and faculty sponsor of an activity in your school will appreciate the down-to-earth 
ideas and suggestions in SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Magazine. In your school library, it will help you 
month after month in planning successful programs for assemblies, plays, clubs, athletics, debate, music, 
student publications, and student government. 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES is the only national magazine in the extracurricular field. Readers look to it 
for expert leadership and rely on it to help them solve their problems in any student activity program. 


School Activities Publishing Co. 

1041 New Hampshire 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Please enter my subscription to School Activities for 
_years. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

One Year $4.00 
Two Years $7.00 

Clip and mail 
the order form to: 


WK#n writing tn nnr ■Hvprtiiers mention RtrutiTtoN 
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The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. 
It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Ad¬ 
vertising Council and the Magazine Publishers Association. 
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OU’VE said good-by to the bride 
who was once your little girl, and to that handsome boy who is now your 


son 


. The youngsters are on their own: and so, after twenty-odd years, 


an 


you! Now is the time to think of yourselves—your pleasures, your security, 
your eventual retirement. A good time to start putting part of your savings 
away in safe, sure, United States Savings Bonds. Where nothing can touch 
your principal. And where your money earns 314% when bonds are held to 

maturity. Series E Bonds grow in value, year by year—and Series H Bonds 

r ■ 

pay you interest twice a year. Whichever you choose, start your bond program 
today! When financial independence counts, count on U. S. Savings Bonds! 
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SPECIAL CONGRESS ISSUE 
IN TWO PARTS • PART I 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 



























Visitors enjoy every hour in Wisconsin's Nicolet National Forest 


Nature-man’s first and finest playground 


Man has always loved the glories of Nature, for here is home-base; touching it, 

he feels safe. Standing in forested mountains, near tumbling waters, 

close to the wonder of living things, his heart is lifted and his hopes nurtured. 

Thoreau, who found all life’s meanings beside Walden Pond, would 
have loved Wisconsin’s wonderful parks and forests. And you will , too, for 
wise conservation has kept the sylvan beauty that entranced Joliet and 
Marquette in 1673. You can study ancient Indian rock-carvings, or watch 
exciting Indian ceremonials, or perhaps find arrowheads to bring back home. 
There are eight thousand lakes for you to swim in, bass, pike and muskie 
to catch, and wild life to watch. There’s camping, and hiking, and a million 
trees to sit under and watch the grass grow. 

All men hunger for peace. It is still to be found in Nature. In the 
inspiration of cloud and forest, blossom and.star, you will find testimony 
to the essential goodness of life — and the dignity of man. 

★ ★ ★ 

FREE TOUR INFORMATION If you would like to visit Wisconsin’s parks and forests, or drive 
anywhere in the U.S.A., let us help plan your trip. Write: Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil 
Corporation, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

ANOTHER IN SINCLAIR’S AMERICAN CONSERVATION SERIES 


SINCLAIR SALUTES THE NATIONAL 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

for leading drives throughout tho na¬ 
tion to provide parks and playgrounds 
to help citizens of all ages make wise 
use of leisure time. As the foremost 
source of recreation information and 
guidance, the Association has enriched 
the nation by showing the community 
how to conserve mental and physical 
health, win the rewards of worth-while 
recreation indoors and out, and gain the 
values of creative living that uplift the 
spiritual well-being of all Americans . 


SINCLAIR 

A Great Name in Oil 






































EW RCA VICTOR 


“WORLD 



FOLK DANCES” 


85 DANCES . . . FROM 26 COUNTRIES 







FESTIVAL FOLK DANCES 



FOLK DANCES FOR ALL AGES 



T it m m* W «*UM 

mm* i^iwn »*•*» ** 


I tc^Vicm* 

I tx< 


HAPPY FOLK DANCES S 


M»cK**l Homin'* 


D**c* Orchr*l(» 





kcaVictok 


Folk Dances for Fun 



First Folk Dances JSXSrsSU 



Folk dance teachers loved them—the 36 folk 
dances we issued several years ago—and demanded 
more! So ... we have just added 49 new dances 
(from 15 countries not previously represented) to 
make up a complete series called the "World of 
Folk Dances.” Naturally, complete and illustrated 
instructions accompany each dance, so that you 
can teach folk dancing even if you’re not an expert. 

"The World of Folk Dances” is a graded series— 
from the easiest dances to the most difficult. Within 


each album, the dances require approximately the 
same degree of skill. Instructions were prepared 
by Mr. and Mrs. Michael Herman, national and 
international authorities in this field. Recordings 
are by the Michael Herman Folk Dance Orchestra. 

The entire series of 85 dances is now available on 
seven LP or twenty-one 45 rpm albums—each 
album can be bought separately. See and hear 
these records at your RCA Victor record dealer’s 
store. Or, use coupon below for complete details. 



RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 

I EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

I CAMDEN, N.J. 

SEPTEMBER 1958 


Educational Services, Dept. K-41 i 

i Radio Corporation of Americo, Comden, N.J. J 

i Pleose send me the folder listing recordings of the "World i 

of Folk Donees.” „ J 


NAME_ 

ADDRE5S_ 

CITY_ZONE_STATE_ | 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

A Service Organization Supported by Voluntary Contributions 
JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, Executive Director 
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whose cooperation in the work ol the Asso¬ 
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The National Recreation Association is a nation¬ 
wide, nonprofit, nonpolitical and nonsectarian civic 
organization, established in 1906 and supported by 
voluntary contributions, and dedicated to tbe serv¬ 
ice of all recreation executives, leaders and agen¬ 


cies, public and private, to the end that every child 
in America shall have a place to play in safety and 
that every person in America, young and old, shall 
have an opportunity for the best and most satisfy¬ 
ing use of his expanding leisure time. 


For further information regarding the Association's services and membership , please write to the 
Executive Director , National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth Street , New York 11, I\ew } ork. 
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Famed Boardwalk! Delegates attending the Con- 
JrehS in September will have a little time to stroll 
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Convention City. Photo by Fred Hess & Son, At* 
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Editorial 


Can 

__Recreation 

Have 
an 

Ulterior 
Motive? 

T he most misunderstood aspect of the recreation move¬ 
ment may well be the effort to develop standard criteria 
by which leisure-time programs may be measured fairly and 
judged objectively. There are two branches to this problem. 
One is concerned with the value of recreation in general and 
treats such questions as: “Can recreation help diminish 
juvenile delinquency?' 5 The other is concerned with the 
relative value of specific recreation activities and treats such 
practical administrative problems as whether or not a par¬ 
ticular budgetary expense is justifiable. 

One of the reasons this problem of measurement (or evalu¬ 
ation) is misunderstood may stem from confusion in the 
minds of some recreation spokesmen. They seem to be say¬ 
ing that recreation has value per se, that the only purpose a 
recreation participant needs—in fact, should have—is his 
delight in the sheer fun of the activity. They imply that if 
he has an ulterior motive, that if he wants to improve his 
knowledge or develop his mind or his talent, he is not really 
participating in recreation. 

This may be a perfectly valid point of view, and it had 
much merit in the days when play—and happiness—were 
considered sinful somehow. That this viewpoint is out¬ 
moded, however, can readily be seen from the modern 
emphasis on growth and creativity in connection with lei¬ 
sure-time activities. In fact, it is not uncommon to find rec¬ 
reation leaders insisting on recreation for the sheer fun of 
it in one sentence and following up with a concept of growth 
that involves a good deal more. 

One can understand why it is necessary to add the growth 
concept. Otherwise, it would have to be held that three- 
legged races and pie-eating contests are on a par with learn¬ 
ing about nature or playing with a chamber music group. 

Mr. WILLIAMS is executive director , Advisory Board on 
Problems of Older Workers , Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry. 


Harold W. William 

If the recreation spokesmen of America really believed this 
they would be leading the movement down a dead-end street 

Nevertheless, the idea that participation in a recreatioi 
activity—in any recreation activity—is an end in itself diej 
hard. It is still held by many who do not see where it leads; 
and it puts recreation leaders in the position of having t< 
evaluate their movement in terms of numbers and nothinj 
else. 

In an analagous manner, recreation leaders are some 
times fond of disclaiming any responsibility for helping t« 
solve community problems such as juvenile delinquency 
Recreation is an end in itself for the community, they say 
and it should not be justified in terms of helping to allevi 
ate community problems. It is curious, indeed, that man] 
recreation spokesmen who applaud the fact that recreatioi 
programs of industry and the armed forces are justified, ir 
terms of increased profits or greater combat efficiency, ahhoi 
the justification of a community program in terms of it: 
contribution to juvenile welfare and morale, or, for tha 
matter, adult welfare. 

The plain fact of the matter is that recreation leaders an 
constantly evaluating recreation programs in terms o 
ulterior motives and ends. It is all to the good that they do 
but what is harmful is the fact that they keep perpetuating 
the fiction that they do not. This seriously hampers th< 
search for measurable tests by which a worthwhile pro 
grain can be identified. 

If the recreation movement is to move ahead, it mus 
ahandon the comforting but outworn cloak of pure, un 
diluted objectivity. Its spokesmen must stop retreating be 
hind the explanation that recreation is valuable in a vacuun 
when they are asked for goals and standards. Its thinker 6 
must develop a set of realistic criteria by which recreatioi 
systems may be both judged and justified. 

Here are some questions that may be helpful in evaluating 
recreation programs. What good is the program accom 
plishing? What is its influence on the quality of life of the 
people it serves? Is it representative of their culture or an 
tagonistic to it? Could a stranger judge the people by tlu 
quality of their leisure-time activities? Do the programs 
promote group spirit without destroying individuality? Dc 
leaders and participants like each other? Are the programs 
raising and improving the level of experience of those wild 
participate in them? Are they in good taste? What skills 
should a recreationally literate person have and are they 
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I fling taught with any degree of success to the people of 
I community? 

■These are admittedly difficult questions. They cannot be 
tswered with scientific exactitude, but this should not 
Ind us to the fact that they can be answered by reasoning 
|rsons with a consistent point of view about recreation. 

long as they can be answered reasonably and consis- 
iitly they can provide us with standards for measurement 
id evaluation. These are not the only questions which 
led to be asked—and answered. Thinking recreation prac- 
I ioners are bound to have many more. 

I The process will not be simple. It requires a point of 
Iw that is consistent, acceptable, and understood by all. 
Iifortunately, preoccupation with the notion that recrea- 
K»n is justified only on its own terms has left many a rec- 
f «tion practitioner without a valid viewpoint. And many 
those who have such a philosophy are hard put to 
I pi ess it. 

■ Recreation administrators need to consider techniques 
Id equipment. They need to press for bigger budgets, 
liter facilities, more space, more people, and finer cquip- 
I nt. However, they must do so in the light of a realistic 
kal—an articulated philosophy about what recreation is 
Id what it is supposed to do. Nothing is more pertinent to 
ie administration of a recreation system and nothing could 
Issibly be more helpful to an administrator trying to 
I'asure what he is doing. 

I There are three corollaries to this proposition. The first 
[that recreation educators ought to make sure that the col* 
pe curricula provide ample material for would-be recrea- 
I n administrators, in order to arrive at an educated point 
view on recreation. (Heads of recreation agencies ought 
stop pressing colleges to teach so much specialized tecli- 
Ique that students never get a chance to come to a satis- 
Ictory understanding of the aims of recreation.) The lib- 
I al arts and philosophy should loom large in a recreation 
[ajor’s course. 

I Our recreation leaders need to have some solid ideas on 
Ihat constitutes the good life and be able to express and 
I fend those ideas. Above all else in this age of leisure, we 
lall need teachers of the leisure arts, apostles of the abun- 
liiit spirit—men and women who can assume leadership in 
Icivilization which knows more leisure time than any other. 

recreation leaders are not to be equipped for this role, 
Jho will be? 

In short, recreation educators must stop thinking of rec- 
lation workers as play leaders or game specialists, long on 
Ichniques and short on goals. They must place the re¬ 
linking of their philosophy and purpose, and the expres* 
Ion of these, high on the list of requirements for a profes- 
lonal recreationist. 

I A second corollary is the need to expose the public to this 
jiilosophy and purpose. As it is now, each segment of the 
Lblic evaluates recreation in terms of its own self-interest. 


Some of these evaluations are valid; others are not. Politi¬ 
cians think of recreation programs in terms of votes, land- 
owners in terms of property values. Industrialists are con¬ 
cerned about employee turnover and absenteeism when they 
subsidize industrial recreation programs. Military leaders 
think of morale. Hospital administrators want to hasten 
the patient’s recovery. 

Many people who are outside the recreation movement are 
in positions of power that make it possible for them to in¬ 
fluence recreation programs. When recreation leaders fail 
to give such persons a solid understanding of the valid 
goals which can be accomplished through properly admin¬ 
istered recreation activities, they leave a vacuum into which 
improper goals may be placed. A stubborn insistence on the 
thesis that recreation has value in and of itself produces 
this kind of vacuum and eventually leads to widespread 
misunderstanding about the nature and purpose of recrea¬ 
tion. 

The third corollary is that recreation activities should be 
designed to promote the realistic objectives that have been 
established for them. If the city fathers are worried about 
juvenile delinquency, the recreation administrator should 
first develop an intelligent case for an expanded recreation 
program based upon how it can best function to produce an 
environment that would make delinquency less likely. The 
next step is to produce programs pointed directly toward 
the fulfillment of this goal.* This would be impossible, of 
course, unless the recreation director knows his own aims 
and objectives, and they are clear-cut. 

One final reminder. No point of view is necessarily final 
and should ever be frozen. Recreation needs are constantly 
changing. No one can afford to stand still. Many years 
ago, the doctrine of “play f° r pl a y’ s sake” suited perfectly 
the needs of an age when play was considered sinful, the 
seventy-hour workweek was standard, and the city’s crowded 
tenements robbed men of their souls. It is outmoded today 
in a civilization with plenty of time on its hands. The points 
of view recreation leaders develop today should be subject 
to change tomorrow. 

Satisfactory criteria and valid justifications for recrea* 
tion programs will never be developed until recreation 
leaders arrive at intelligent and expressed outlooks about 
recreation itself. First, they must surmount their confusion 
over the premise that recreation has value by itself and must 
not be connected with any ulterior goal. Next, they must 
begin to discuss, to write, to train, to evaluate, and to de¬ 
fend their program in terms of an intelligent point of view. 
Recreation students must be given an opportunity to develop 
a philosophy. The public must be exposed to the objectives 
of its professional recreation administrators. All these 
things are essential to the recreation movement and to the 
recreation profession—if, indeed, it wishes to merit recog¬ 
nition as a profession. ■ 

*See “A Trouble Shooting Service,” p. 241. 
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NEW IDEAS JIAMPOUNES 
ALWAYS COME.0JISSEN 



New NISSEN 

LcCtfa GiascC 

TRAMPOLINE 

The popular medium-sized 
Trampoline that delivers stand¬ 
ard performance for physical 
education ONLY 

programs of 
elementary 
and junior 
high schools. 

Smaller in 
size, big in Frame pads 
value. optional and extra 



New NISSEN 

OVAL TUBING 

Extra strength and 
better bounce from 
this new light-weight 
frame design. Exclu¬ 
sive with Nissen, on 
Regulation and Goliath 
models. 


2-Way FOLDING 

FLEXIBILITY 

All Nissen Trampo¬ 
lines can be easily 
"half-folded” for 
greater convenience, 
and FLASH-FOLDED 
for out'Of-the-way 
storage. 



in 

M 

1 

TRAMPOLINE CO. 


♦Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Home Office and Factory: 200 A Avenue, N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices and Factories: 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, LTO. 

Hainault Works, Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex, England 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE OF CANAOA LTO., Ter. A., Box 427, Toronto 1, Ontario 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE, Glimligen (Berne) Switzerland 

. IF IT ISN’T A NISSEN . IT ISN'T A TRAMPOLINE . 


letters 


Word from Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Prendergast: 

I want to sincerely thank you, fc 
the record, on the excellent job yrJ 
did for our community and state, 
am sure that your message will he c<v 
ried hack to each community that h 4 
participants at the convention fWi, 
consin Park and Recreation Confel 
ence]. 

I know from the favorable commen 
which were made, and continue to 1 
made, that parks and recreational acti 
ities were established in the minds * 
our citizens as a worthwhile and neee 
sary human need. I also realize th 
your coming here was indeed an imp 
sition upon your busy schedule, b 
that you did so in all sincerity. 1 cn 
only say once again . . . thanks a m : 
lion! I 

Howard R. Rich, Director of Pa 
lie Recreation , Sheboygan , Wisco 


sin. 


Square Dance Films 

Sirs: 

The final two films in the “Lei 
Square Dance” series have been relea 
ed . . . and this letter is an effort 



A Favorite Game in Recreation Centers, Play¬ 
grounds, USO’s, Community Centers, in every 

state of the nation! 


• Old As Baghdad 

• Simple as a Desert Picture 

• Absorbing as a Detective Story! 


Fascinating for all ages — from five years old on tip. The most popular 
game on playground . Children play for hours, day after day without 

supervision . 

For example, Boston (a typical case) has found Kalah games 
so attractive that they immediately installed them on 50 
school playgrounds turned over to the recreation department 
this summer. _ 


See our unusual exhibit and ask for a demonstration 

at our Booth No. 71 


Copy of simple rules reprinted from 1956 UNICEF 
Recreation Kit supplied free upon request. 


KALAH GAME CO 

SHERBORN, MASSACHUSETTS 


locate people who should know abo 
these. . . A package has been prepare^ 
which consists of six films, a manu 
of instruction, and six red Vinylite ' 
rpm records of the music and calls us< 
in the films. 

This package presents a comple 
teaching unit, which can be adapted 
a variety of situations. 

A recent survey of users indicat 
that the films are being used most ( 
fectively with beginning dancers ai 
students and where the instructor 
of amateur status. Each film builds < 
the previous one, to provide a vari< 
and comprehensive background 
terms and techniques. The films a 
available for preview. . . . 

If you have any questions concernii 
the material, please write to the Audi 
Visual Center. 

Janet McLean, Recreation Depa 
ment , James E. Davis, Audio-Visu 
Center , Indiana University, Du 
sion of University Extension, Blooi 
ington. 


Thanks to Boh Kresge 


Sirs: 

Lately I have been re-reading issu 
of Recreation that I have collect 
over the past few years. I was surpris 
to notice how many articles, “Lett 
to the Editor,” and so on were suhin 
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RECREATION LEADERS 
TAKE NOTICE! 

/ honesty , integrity and ethics are to 
evail . . .” 

oiirl Enjoins Playground Associ- 
Jos From Reproducing Play Sculp- 
ircs, Inc., Items 

cursory examination of three items 
Amphitheatre Climber, Arcade Gimb- 
j', Magic Carpet and their varying com- 
nents) manufactured by Play Sculp- 
res, Inc., and those manufactured by 
layground Associates clearly shows that 
riey are identical in all respects. Con¬ 
cision between the two is inevitable. . . . 

slight or inappropriate modification of 
\ze, shape, assembly, or type of material 
not change the essential similar 


toes 


atures . . . nor does it dispel the fact 
liat the ultimate purchasing public is 
|nable to discern any apparent differen- 
. . Plaintiffs (Play Sculptures, Inc., 


‘ reative Playthings, Inc.) are therefore 
Intitled to an interlocutory decree en- 


ining the defendants (Playground As- 
iciates and/or Mr. Nichols) from pro- 
ucing, promoting, selling, installing . . . 
iny of the three items now manufactured 
y Play Sculptures, Inc. . .. 

i.ourt Decision by Honorable I. Wasservogel 


irpreme Court, Special Trial Term XXIX 
■>w York, New York May 22, 1958 

7/ honesty , integrity and ethics are to 
y retail . . . ” 

Equipment Manufacturers Must Of- 
Ncw Designs, Not Copy Those 
^ionecred by Play Sculptures, Ine. 
[‘Manufacturers of Playground equip¬ 
ment make no contribution to the field of 
^creation or business reproducing the 
jattern designs of sculptors and rec¬ 
reation leaders who receive royalties and 
fees from Play Sculptures, Inc. for re¬ 
searching and engineering this new 
trend in Playground equipment. 

Ve say to you manufacturers boldly and 
jfrankly: Our playgrounds cry out for 
new economical designs in equipment! 
Toil have the assurance of Creative Play¬ 
things, Inc., Play Sculptures, Inc. that 
liwe will never reproduce or market your 
riginal efforts. 


Frank Caplan, u 


Frank 

President of Play Sculptures, Inc. 


to 


If honesty, integrity and ethics are 
prevail ...” 

Recreation Leaders Must Reward 
Pioneer Efforts 

Recreation leaders must give impetus 
and recognition to originality. Quality 
and new design cannot be purchased 
through auction block techniques. 

We say to you recreation leaders: 

Join with those leaders in recreation (in 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, High Point, New 
Haven, and 400 other communities,) 
who have pioneered with us; and dis¬ 
cover, like they have, that your com¬ 
munity supports and rewards your initia¬ 
tive and courage in introducing the excit¬ 
ing designs of Play Sculptures, Inc. 

Play Sculptures, Inc-, 

a division of 

Creative Playthings, Inc. 

5 University Place 

New York 3, New York Advertisement 




ted by Robert E. Kresge, superintendent 
of recreation, Charleston, West Virginia. 
I have become familiar with his name 
and interested in the work of his city’s 
department as a result. I think it’s about 
time someone thanked him for taking 
the time and showing the interest to 
share his ideas with the rest of us. I’m 
sure many others have benefited from 
his contributions also but have been 
too engrossed in their day-to-day work 
1 f^ur-cent stamo on their brain 
children that the rest of us may benefit. 
Thanks, Robert, and here’s hoping 
others follow your example. 

Miss Nan Bracker, 1818 W. 1st , 

Spokane 43 , Washington. 

Riflery Program 

Sirs: 

I have been a very avid reader of 
your monthly magazine Recreation. I 
look forward to each copy so very much. 
It has given me much in organizational 
and program background. I have been 
receiving this for more than six years 
and I am now happy that I have some¬ 
thing to contribute. 

I am a full-time superintendent of 
recreation for the Fairport-Perinton 
recreation council which serves the vil¬ 
lage of Fairport and town of Perinton, 
New York, and I feel we have a very 
unique program here. We run, on Sat¬ 
urday mornings, in cooperation with 
the police department and the Cros- 
man Arms Company, a riflery program 
for boys and girls from fifth grade up. 

It starts in September and ends in 
April. The first several weeks are de¬ 
voted completely to instruction, han¬ 
dling the weapon, sighting and safety; 
then the competitive shooting begins. 
At the end of the shooting season an 
annual banquet is held and awards are 
given for marksmen, sharpshooters, and 
experts according to preset standards. 
In our community more than ninety- 
five boys and girls meet every Saturday 
morning under close supervision. 

The uniqueness of the program is its 
adaptability to any type of facility that 
your needs may cover. For instance, 
we have an old barn that has been con¬ 
verted into a teen-age center; by putting 
plywood baffles across the windows we 
are able to have a twenty-five foot shoot¬ 
ing range where the dance floor is 
during the week. The complete setup 
takes less then five minutes and [then] 
we are ready for our morning program. 

You see, the Crosman rifles, operat¬ 
ed by C0 2 gas and shooting a 22-cal¬ 
iber pellet, are known as Pellguns. They 
have all the features of a regular fire¬ 
arm, complete in every detail, except 
the actual powder to fire the shot. The 
value of this being that you have all 
the experience of shooting, adapted to 
indoors or any other closed-in area, in 


fund 

raising 

that’s 

fun! 


Your group cou raise 

$300 to $2,500 

selliug famous Mason 
100 Caudy Bars . 

• We supply all candy 

• You pay nothing until sold 

• Personalized with your or¬ 
ganization name and picture 

• All unsold candy returnable 

• Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 

• Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad¬ 
vance. We supply on consignment fa¬ 
mous Mason 10^ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re¬ 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (66%% profit 
on cost). There’s 
no risk. You can’t 
lose. Mail in cou¬ 
pon today for in¬ 
formation about 
MASON’S PRO¬ 
TECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES 
and samples. 


($33 





Vffi! 


YOUR 

PEASONAU2EO LABEL 
MEAE 


uOCUjJ 


Mr. Edward Stoye 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. RM-9) 

Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. f. 

Gentlemen : Please send me with¬ 
out any obligation , samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 

name_ 

CROUP NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_STATE_ 

Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N.Y. 
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WISE ENGINEERING COMPANY 

C'OsiddipWiA, and c Y^ljcuiu^jcudjuJW 

OF UNUSUAL PLAYGROUND AND RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Specializing in new and different ideas for playground and recreational 
equipment has brought about some unusually unique pieces of equipment, 
two of which are illustrated and described below. In addition to the new¬ 
ness, however, Wise Engineering Company always holds safety and qual¬ 
ity factors as being of the first consideration. Every Wise unit is so designed 
and so built as to give these factors their proper emphasis. 



Ww Tite Roper 

A tight-rope walking unit 
that’s a natural because of 
children’s inherent instinct to 
try to balance themselves. 
A definite challenge to test 
their equilibrium. Holds their 
attention for hours. Rugged, 
and absolutely safe. 
galvanized steel cable 20' 
long. Only 16" above the 
ground. No maintenance re¬ 
quired. 

Thuv 

Jumping Jacks 

A stationary version of the 
pogo stick . . . and it’s safe. 
Moves up and down and 
around simultaneously at the 
child’s command. Never out 
of control. Full extent of the 
vertical travel is only 4 
inches, but children love its 
lively action and the novel 
thrill. Attractively decorated 
in colors. No installation 
problem. No maintenance 
required. 


For Fully Descriptive Literature, Phone or Write 

165 Delaney Street Newark 5, N.i. • Mitchell 2-5314 



For 2 or 200. Requires minimum space and simple inex¬ 
pensive equipment. We, design and manufacture the 

best and least expen¬ 
sive weapons and ac¬ 
cessories for begin¬ 
ners and experts. Let 
us help you set up a 
fencing activity or de¬ 
velop the one you 
have. Consultation 
free. 

Writ* Dept. R for 
NEW 19S8 CATALOG. 


AMERICA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS ANO MANUFACTURERS OF 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


PROGRAM 


30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y.• GRamercy 3*6930 


complete safety, without the danger i 
the pellets’ ricocheting as you woul 
have with firearms. 

This is one of our most popular pr< 
grams and has very steady communit 
support. Another feature is the cheaj 
ness in running this program for th 
sized group. Each rifle and target tra] 
called Targlite, together would co 
around $30.00 and every shot fire 
after that would cost less than one cei 
each. 

Charles H. Heidelberger, Supe, 
intendent of Recreation, Fairpor 
New York . 


More on Senior Citizens 

Sirs: 

We were all most impressed with tl 
recent issue of Recreation and its se 
eral articles concerning senior citizen 
most timely in May of course, sin< 
this [was] Senior Citizen Month. Fi 
teen of the directors of senior cente 
met last month at the center in Hami 
ton, Ohio, to discuss our desperate nee 
in programing for this age group, ar 
though all of us belong to NRA, v 
felt you had really left us out entire 
of late. Can’t we have more of th 
type of article? I’m sure if you’d lil 
contributions along this line we’d 1 
willing to help. Wouldn’t it be possib 
to have monthly articles for this aji 
group that would help this newest fac, 
of recreation? 

Mrs. Adelaide Woodworth Kint 
Executive Director , Senior Recre 
tional Program, Inc,, Canton , Ohi 

Skating Floors 

Sirs: 

Many of us in private agency recre 
tion programs are using our gym floo 
as a skating facility. This presents p 
culiar problems in administration ai 
programing. I would like to sugge 
that in a future issue of [the] magazin 
these problems be dealt with. 

Just a word of appreciation to y< 

and your fine staff for the continuii 
* 

excellent joh which you do on Recre 
TION. 

Bob M. Boyd, Recreation Direct** 
South Main Baptist Church , Hou 
ton, Texas . 


The Coming Congress 
Dear Sirs: 


The announcement of the 40th a 
nual National Recreation Congre* 


listed before me in the March edition 
Recreation Magazine, presents to tl 
writer one of the greatest recreatii 
assemblages in our profession. This 
one convention each and every memb 
of our field should mark as a must < 
his or her calendar. 

The launching of Sputnik, and all t 
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pporting services rendered both in 
e past and in the future to make the 
ace Age a reality, has exposed our 
ofession and some of its fortunate 
embers to some of the finest minds in 
e world today. This writer, after six- 
en years in recreation, cannot express 
jough how greatly these men have con- 
ibuted to our cause. ... It has been 
y experience to present varied types 
recreation literature to some of these 
en, including Recreation Magazine, 
id they were wonderfully surprised, 
jd, needless to say, very grateful, that 
jr profession feels the need of enter- 
g the Space Age, [with] its trends, its 
icts, new ideas, and so on. 

The privilege of hearing [some of 
^se] distinguished scientists speak at 
forthcoming Congress will be in- 
ed educational and very helpful in 
.. a better program for the future. 
Robert (Bob) Fowler, Recreation 
Coordinator, Pacific Ocean Area 
APO 436, Saji Francisco, California . 

The June Cover 

*ear Sirs: 

The cover on the June issue of Rec- 
eation Magazine is certainly a won* 
erful and colorful shot of a whole- 
ome recreational activity, and it makes 
r a colorful and attractive cover. 
The Recreation Magazine staff is 
oing a wonderful job in its service to 
fc profession of recreation. 

Edsel B. Martz, Supervisor, Com¬ 
munity Centers & Playgrounds , 
Department of Recreation and 
Parks, Arlington County , Virginia . 


rUAMniAKI PLAYGROUND 
CHAMPION EQUIPMENT 

“SCALED TO CHILD SIZE” 

Write for Free Literature 

POOL — PLAYGROUND — GYM 

Champion Recreation Equip., Inc. 

Highland Park, Illinois 



momoe 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


AND 

MONROE TRUCKS 


Direct Factory 
Prices & Discounts 
To Churches, Clubs. 

Lodges. Schools 
and All Organiza¬ 
tions. 

Over 50,000 in¬ 
stitution! 1 ! own 
ami use modern 
Monroe Folding^ 

Banquet Tables. 

Write for the new 
MONROE 51ST 
ANN1VERSA UV 
CATALOG of 
Folding Tables, 

Folding Chairs. 

Trucks, Movable 
Partitions, Fold¬ 
ing Kisers, etc. 

Get our special prices, 
quautity discounts, also terms. 

Monroe Co., 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 


McGraw-Hill Guides 

for RECREATION LEADERS, TEACHERS, PARENTS 


PLAY ACTIVITIES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS (6 to 12) 

By RICHARD KRAUS, Columbia University 

250 pages, $4.95 

This up-to-date book is crammed with helpful suggestions for work¬ 
ing with groups of children. There are clearly written directions 
for games, musical play and singing, folk and creative dancing, 
arts and crafts, dramatics. “Attractive . . . well organized . . . be¬ 
longs in any recreation library.”— Recreation 

YOUNG TEENS 
TALK IT OVER 

By MARY BEERY 
160 pages, $2.75 

Junior high students discuss home, family, friends, dates, parties 
in this unique book. An author well acquainted with their problems 
gives advice and comments; Charles Geer contributes gay line 
drawings. 

Now at your bookstore. McGRAW-HILL 








the NEW low cost 


RUBBERIZED 

PLAYGROUND 


RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 

• BOX 365 BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


Playground directors 
everywhere, are reporting a 
sharp DECREASE or NO ACCI¬ 
DENTS AT ALL an SAF-PLA. This 
proven playground surfacing material 
can be applied ta black tap, concrete ar 
any smooth penetration pavement. Actual 
rubber in SAF-PLA gives kids a “bounce instead of a 
bruise” and practically eliminates all abrasions, 
cuts and painful falls. Let us send you the FACTS! 

write for bulletin no. 13 .. . 


can 


ELIMINATE 

ntumowd 


most 


ACCIDENTS 
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Superior Design, 
Construction and 
FORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


[RICAN 




PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE 



AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BNE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 

da/m sun noctciur. daau miiiiuENT 



c 


• cal if one • 

Portable PHONOGRAPHS 
TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS 
Complete SOUND SYSTEMS 
for Every Recreation Use/I 
califone corporation 


dept. R-1 

1D4I NO. SYCAMORE * HDLLYWDDD 38, CALIF. 


W. D. GRIFFIN CO. 

Makers and sellers 
of 

long-lasting wood table games . 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND FREE CATALOG 

5927 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Keep ’em SINGING 

wilh these all-time favorite 

SONG SLIDES 

wonderful hours of fun for 
young and old alike 

2" x 2" slides ..50<t/slide 

3Va" x 4" slides ... 75d/slide 

WRITE FOR CATOLOGUE S ‘ 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

42 West 4Blh Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

JUdion 2-1926 



► Recreation will be well repre¬ 
sented at the second annual meeting of 
the President’s Citizens Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of the Council on Youth Fitness, 
to be held September 8 and 9, at Fort 
Ritchie, Maryland. Representatives from 
the NRA and ARS, as well as other rec¬ 
reation organizations will attend. 

► The Eighty-fifth Congress passed 
three pieces of major conservation leg¬ 
islation during its past session, which 
will have a definite impact on the pres¬ 
ervation of America’s scenic and natu¬ 
ral resources. They are: 

A bill establishing a National Out¬ 
door Recreation Resources Review 
Commission to study the outdoor recre¬ 
ation resources of public lands and 
other land and water areas of United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The antibillboard bill , passed in 
amended form, which encourages the 
states to control the erection of bill¬ 
boards along at least two-thirds of the 
41,000-mile federal interstate highway 
system. 

The Engle Bill , designed to put an 
end to acquisition of large areas of the 
national domain by the armed forces 
without specific congressional approv¬ 
al. The new legislation requires such 
approval for any transaction involving 
more than five thousand acres. 

► A GENERAL FIELD STAFF MEETING will 
take place here at the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association headquarters, starting 
September 15 through the week pre¬ 
ceding the Congress. The thirteen dis¬ 
trict representatives from the eight dis¬ 
tricts will attend. 

y Part II of this issue of Recrea¬ 
tion is the third annual edition of A 
Guide to Books on Recreation . Over 800 
selected titles from 128 publishers are 
listed in the Guide , including 230 new 
listings this year. All listed titlds may he 
ordered through NRA’s Recreation 
Book Center. 

i 

► Errata from the June Issue, in 
the article “Going Anywher^?” The 
correct address for routing information 
from Amoco Travel Service! is 111 
Eighth Avenue, New York 11, not Balti¬ 
more, as given. All other information 


re Amoco from 555 Fifth Avenue, New 
\ ork 17. The proper address for Travel 
Games is Spring Grove, Minnesota. 

► Note to writers for Recreation: 
Starting October 1 no manuscripts will 
be returned unless accompanied by a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. We’re 
terribly sorry to have to do this, but 
increased postal rates have made it im¬ 
possible to do otherwise. 


► “Through its foresight the [Na 
tional Recreation] Association has 
guided American communities toward 
a solution of this continuing problem 
[growth of leisure time coupled with 
population growth] and has helped vast 
numbers of our citizens to achieve a 
new richness in living.” The foregoing 
is a statement by P. C. Spencer, chair¬ 
man of the board of the Sinclair Oil 
Corporation. 

NRA also receives a special salute 
from Sinclair this month in Time , 
Newsweek , Saturday Review , Natural 
History , National Geographic , Broad¬ 
casting , and on the inside front cover 
of this issue of Recreation. The salute 


is part of Sinclair’s American Conser¬ 
vation Series, the commendable public 
service program, which, in the past, has 
paid tribute to other national service 
organizations. Like others in this dis¬ 
tinguished series, the current ad gives 
a big boost to the cause of conservation 
and recreation. 



The Ill and Handicapped 


Recreation personnel working with the 
ill and handicapped will be interested in 
the following articles in this issue: “Can 
Recreation Have an Ulterior Motive?”; 
“Market News,” with several items useful 
in large institutions; and “New Publica¬ 
tions,” with its review of Dr. William 
Menninger’s book How You Grow Up; 
and, of course, “Hospital Capsules.” 

A first: Teachers College of Columbia 
University, in cooperation with NRA, is 
conducting a seminar in “Recreation for 
the Aged 111 and Handicapped,” starting y 
October 1. For further information about 
this write Mrs. Beatrice Hill, coordinator 
of the seminar here at National Recreation 
Association, 8 West 8th Street, New York 
II, New York. 
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Recreation Leaders: For complete information on America’s 
| oldest and most fascinating sport, visit Booth No. 63, or write to: 

NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Recreational shooting as conducted by 
The National Rifle Association and Its affiliated dubs. 

YEAR ROUND FUN FOR EVERYONE... 

8,000 organizations and 300,000 individual members invite you 
to enjoy the benefits of an exciting all-year program. 

• Shooting leagues 

• All-day matches 

• Marksmanship 


instruction courses 

Organized hunting 

Gun collecting 

Rifles, pistols, shotguns 

Amateur gunsmithing 

Reloading your own 
ammunition 

Trophies and awards 

Shooting range plans 

Local, state, regional, 
national and 
international 
competition 


























The Congress Countdown 

September 22 to 26 1 

“Recreation strides from seaboard to seaboard. . . 


AV/elcome to Atlantic City! Rec- 
* * reation covers the nation, in one 
giant stride, as it moves from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Ocean this year! Ad¬ 
vances in ‘‘know-how” in this field must 
be rapid, as recreation enters the space 
age and takes its own important place, 
in relation to science, the race for edu¬ 
cation, guided missies, bombs, physical 
fitness, mental health, and the search 
for peace. 

Meetings of the 40th National Rec¬ 
reation Congress will therefore be more 
challenging than ever; every delegate’s 
thinking is needed. The order of the 
day will be to speak up and say your 
piece wherever it seems needed. This is 
not the time to hold back! -Young peo¬ 
ple, new to the profession, we mean you , 
as well as the more experienced and the 
old-timers! Remember that you come 
to give as well as to get. . . . 

A wide variety of subjects is included 
this year (see outline, page 238), 
most of them scheduled for an hour- 
and-a-half session. A brief presenta¬ 
tion of the problem, or topic, will gen¬ 
erally be followed by a longer-than- 
usual period for panel and floor discus¬ 
sion. Every opportunity will be given 
for participation by those who have an 
idea to offer . . . ideas are invaluable, 
and needed. Be brief and to-the-point. 

The Congress will also feature an 


Institute in Recreation Administration; 
its theme this year “Communications 
and Public Relations.” Scheduled for 
Tuesday and Wednesday, September 
23-24, it is limited to those making ad¬ 
vance registration. Inquiries about 
this institute should be directed to W. 
C. Sutherland, National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, 8 W. 8th Street, New York 11. 

Master Sessions 

Eleven important master sessions are 
scheduled for Tuesday morning and 
Thursday afternoon, with meeting time 
extended to two and a half hours in 
order to allow for more thorough devel¬ 
opment of the subject. 

On Tuesday, special opportunity is 
provided those people who may wish to 
query some of our leading recreators. 
The session You Question the Experts is 
studded with top-flight leaders who 
have agreed to discuss informally with 
the audience many of the major prob¬ 
lems now being faced by our profes¬ 
sion. 

Be sure to look for other activity and 
program sessions (see program outline 
on page 238). Exciting leadership and 
a demonstration have been lined up 
for the free diving and underwater 
swimming (skin and scuba diving, to 
you). Don’t miss the teen-age sessions 
if you can help it. .. . 

Look over the session on “Fitness”; 


and if you are interested in state-level 
developments, the “Pennsylvania 
Study” is a must. The master sessions 
on Thursday afternoon are all highly 
recommended, too. Recreation leaders, 
generally, can certainly benefit from the* 
meeting on the planning of attractive 
and successful programs for girls and 
women. 

Workshops 

A workshop on Planning and Pro¬ 
ducing Recreation Publications will be 
led by specialists and is for every¬ 
body who has to put out a publication 
of any kind—periodically or on a one¬ 
time basis — bulletins or information 
sheets, fliers, program guides, annual 

II 

reports, other public relations or pro¬ 
motion literature, and so on. Here is 
another chance to get down to basic 
questions and know-how with the ex¬ 
perts. Check your program carefully 

Also on Tuesday, there will be an all¬ 
day workshop, A Creative Approach to 
the Arts, from 9 to 12:30 and from 2:15 
to 5:45. This will include not only 
“live” demonstrations of leadership 
techniques by a team of experts, ac¬ 
customed to working together, but par¬ 
ticipation on the part of delegates, so 
that each may “learn by doing.” Thel 
workshop will cover creative music,[ 
movement, dramatics. Demonstration 
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oups will include small children, up* 
r elementary school-age youngsters 
id teen-agers, as well as adults. 
Another creative workshop, this time 
crafts, is scheduled to follow, on 
ednesday morning, from 9 to 12:30, 
d will include a number of demon- 
rations and exhibits as well as actual 
truction. 


General Sessions 

These promise to be stimulating, with 
tstanding speakers and challenging, 
to-the-minute topics. In addition to 
ew Jersey’s Governor Robert B. Mey- 
r and Jay B. Nash, prominent figure 
the recreation field (see Recreation, 
me 1958, page 198), there will be 
Hier exciting speakers, Dr. Leonard W. 
tayo, executive director of the Associ¬ 
ation for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
J rmer dean and vice-president of West- 
n Reserve University, and a national 
gure in social welfare, on the challeng- 
g topic: The Social Implications of 
,eisure in the Age of Science; the other 
peaker will be announced. 

Attend these meetings if you want to 
e “in the know,” and give a good re- 
ort at home. 

The final general session, The Road 
Ihead, on Friday morning, will feature 
symposium of high-powered people 
miiliar to many of us: Mrs. Rollin 
^rown, ex-president of the National 
‘arent-Teachers Association and board 
■ember of the National Recreation As- 
■ ciation; Robert Crawford, recreation 
ommissioner of Philadelphia; Dr. Har- 
ld Meyer, professor of recreation at 
be University of North Carolina, and 
-eorge Hjelte, superintendent of recre- 
tion in Los Angeles. Joseph Prender- 
ast, NRA executive director, will chair 
\e meeting. 


ui 
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Social and fci For Fun” Events 

All work and no play makes for dull 
onventions. You can start out having 
n by attending the Congress Get Ac- 
uainted Party at 10:00 P.M., Monday, 
llowing the evening general session, 
his party will be sponsored by the ex- 
ibitors, with Dick Krause of Columbia 
diversity in charge. 

The two banquets scheduled are the 
merican Recreation Society Banquet 
m Tuesday evening and the all-inclu- 
ive Congress Banquet and Dance on 


Thursday evening. Square dancing fol¬ 
lows the general session on Wednesday, 
with Richard Pasvolsky calling. 

Wednesday afternoon will be held 
open for special meetings and to pro¬ 
vide an opportunity to do Atlantic City 
and the neighboring area. The deep- 
sea fishing trip is scheduled for 2:00 
p.M. Fish are not guaranteed, but you 
will see the Atlantic City sky line from 
the “front.” 

Also, those interested in tradition, 
history, and beautiful countryside will 
have the opportunity to see the lower 
New Jersey peninsula via Cape May. 
This history trip also leaves at 2:00 
p. M., Wednesday, but by bus this time. 

Wives are “special,” of course; so 
very special events are planned for 
them. This year they will have the 
chance to put a finger in the pie them¬ 
selves, or, in other words, do their own 
choosing. Their first get-together will 
be for a kaffe klatsch bright and early 
on Monday morning—9:30 to be exact 
—when plans for the entire week will 
be discussed. Local people will be pres¬ 
ent to suggest a number of interesting 
alternatives, so better not miss it, g$ls! 
Wives’ headquarters, for the full time, 
will be the Sun Parlor on the mezzanine. 

For those wishing to spend the week¬ 
end following the conference in New 
York City, special rates are available 
Friday and Saturday nights at the Hotel 
Commodore and special buses will take 
you from Atlantic City to the hotel. A 
tour of New York City recreation facili¬ 
ties will take place Saturday 10 A.M. to 
1 P.M. Those interested in county park 
systems can tour the outstanding Union 
County Park System in New Jersey on 
Friday afternoon and then proceed to 
New York City if they wish. 

If you don’t go to New York, a brief 
tour will be available to see the new rec¬ 
reation developments in Philadelphia. 
This tour leaves Atlantic City at 2:00 
p.M. Friday and terminates at 6:00 P.M. 


at the bus station in Philadelphia. You 
will be on your own after this, but easy 
transportation is available back to At¬ 
lantic City. 

Your Congress 

No matter what facet of recreation 
you represent, you will find it high¬ 
lighted in one of the specific workshops 
or sessions at the Congress. If you are 
an administrator, there are at least 
twelve sessions dealing with your vari¬ 
ous problems, most particularly “Ad¬ 
ministrative Problems of Chief Execu¬ 
tives.” Boar d members will be interested 
in “Board Members Discuss Their 
Problems,” as will be various types of 
supervisory personnel in “Problems of 
Supervisors.” Among the many items 
to stimulate the volunteer will be the 
session on “Using Volunteers Success¬ 
fully.” Many special areas are covered, 
such as recreation in churches, correc¬ 
tional institutions, hospitals, industry. 

This short run-down just gives you 
the chance to make up your own sched¬ 
ule ahead of time, so that you will have 
some idea of what you want before you 
actually set foot in Atlantic City. 

Exhibits and Exhibitors 

As you make out your Congress 
schedule, be sure to include plenty of 
time for visiting the exhibits which will 
be adding a gay and carnival atmos¬ 
phere to the mezzanine. Some of your 
old friends among the exhibitors will be 
there to show you the new equipment 
added to their lines, and new ones will 
want to meet you and introduce you to 
their own unique wares. Time out to 
discuss new merchandise with trained 
representatives of the big companies 
and to make face-to-face contact with 
them is never wasted and is always pro¬ 
ductive of something interesting. Not 
only that, but these exhibitors are fun! 
Go to see them early. 

(See Next Page) 



Mrs. Brown 


Dr. Meyer 



George Hjelte Bob Crawford 
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List of Congress Exhibitors and Booths 

(As of August 1) 


Booth 

Number Exhibitor 

Baath 

Number Exhibitor 

Booth 

Number Exhibitor 

Booth 

Number 

Exhibitor 

1. 

Cleveland Crafts 

27. 

Pittaluga Playground Equipment 

53. 

Herbert Price—Cinesaund 

77. 

Not’l. Assn, far Retarded Childrci 

2. 

Eorl H. Hurley Associates 

28. 

Playground Corporation af America 

54. 

Mexico Farge 

78. 

Champion Knitwear 

3. 

Reserved—Unossigned 

29. 

Gome-Time 

SS. 

Mexico Forge 

79. 

Hoppy Taw Corp. 

4. 

The FLXIBLE Ca. 

30. 

Casam Industries, Inc. 

56. 

Mexico Farge 

80. 

The Seamless Rubber Ca. 

S. 

Mirocle Equipment 

31. 

J. B. Sebrell Carp. 

57. 

Mexico Farge 

81. 

Reserved—Unossigned 

6. 

Mlrocle Equipment 

32. 

The Coca-Cola Ca. 

S8. 

Mexico Forge 

82. 

Stote af California 

7. 

Miracle Equipment 

33. 

Rawlings Sporting Goods Ca. 

59. 

Richard Smith Corp. 

83. 

Sica Manufacturing Ca. 

8. 

Miracle Equipment 

34. 

Hillerich & Brodsby Ca. 

60. 

Pepsi-Colo Bottling Ca. af N. Y. 

84. 

Sico Manufacturing Co. 

9. 

Miracle Equipment 

3S. 

Peter Carver Associates 

61. 

Pepsi-Cala Battling Co. of N. Y. 

8S. 

Americon Red Cross 

10. 

Miracle Equipment 

36. 

Peter Carver Associates 

62. 

Masan Candies, Inc. 

86. 

Jilyn Products 

11. 

American Shufflebaard Ca. 

37. 

Peter Carver Associates 

63. 

Notionol Rifle Assn, af America 

87. 

Reserved—Unassigned 

12. 

Reserved—Unassigned 

38. 

Play Sculptures, Inc. 

64. 

American Jr. Bowling Congress 

88. 

Americon Art Cloy 

13. 

Parker Brothers 

39. 

Donald F. Duncan, Inc. 

65. 

Austin Fence 

89. 

Table Saccer, Ltd. 

14. 

Fihe Enterprises 

40. 

The Seven-Up Co. 

66. 

World Wide Games 

90. 

Packer Apparatus 

15. 

Fihe Enterprises 

41. 

The Seven-Up Ca. 

67. 

Arts & Crafts Distributors 

91. 

Public Recreotion Ass’n af N. J. 

16. 

Magnus Croft Materials 

42. 

Nisscn Trampoline Ca. 

68. 

Spec. Services Div.—Dept, af Army 

92. 

State af N. J. Bur. af Parks & 

17. 

Tigrett Industries 

43. 

The Handcrafters 

69. 

Hartan Handicraft Ca. 


Recreation 

18. 

Valiey Sales Ca. 

44. 

J. E. Burke Ca. 

70. 

Peripale Products, Inc. 

93. 

Educational & Stote Exhibits 

19. 

Valley 5ales Co. 

45. 

Films, Inc. 

71. 

Kolah Gome Co. 

94. 

American Handicrafts 

20. 

Jayfra Athletic Supply Ca. 

46. 

Porter Athletic Equipment Ca. 

72. 

Reserved—Unossigned 

95. 

Tondy Leather 

21. 

American Playground Device 

47. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 

73. 

Plume Trading & Soles Ca., Inc. 

96. 

Educotionol & Stote Exhibits 

22. 

American Playground Device 

48. 

United World Films 

74. 

National Park & Recreation 

97. 

Educotianal & State Exhibits 

23. 

American Playground Device 

49. 

Sun Aired Bog Company, Inc. 


Suppiy Ca. 

98. 

Educotionol & Stote Exhibits 

24. 

Program Aids Company, Inc. 

50. 

Daisy Rifle Ca. 

75. 

National Pork & Recreation 

99. 

Educational & State Exhibits 

25. 

Program Aids Company, Inc. 

SI. 

Reserved—Unossigned 


Supply Ca. 

100. 

Educotianal & State Exhibits 

26. 

Reserved—Unossigned 

S2. 

Re se rved—Unossigned 

76. 

Chicago Roller Skote Co. 

101. 

Dudley Sports Co. 


Congress Program Digest 


MONDAY 


9:00 

ARS Section Business 
Meeting 


10:00 

Grand Opening 
of 

Exhibits 


11:00 

General Session: "New 
Frontiers of Recreation" 


2:15 

Church Recreation—to 5:45 

Joint Meeting of NRA 
National Advisory 
Committees 

Rec. in Correctional 
Institutions 

Leadership in Armed 
Forces Rec. 

Rec.—Preventive Medicine 

Training Playground 
Leaders 


4:15 

ARS Annual Business 
Meeting 

Creative Rec. for Teen-Agers 
Programs for Day Camps 
Special Days for Playgrounds 


8:30 General Session 

10:00 Get Acquainted 
Party 


TUESDAY 


9:00 to 5:45 


Institute in Rec. 
Administration 

Workshop: Creative Approach 
to the Arts 


9:00 to 12:30 


Workshop: Maintenance of 
Park and Rec. Areas 


10:00 to 12:15 


You Question the Experts 
"The Pennsylvania Study" 

Youth Fitness—Community 
Challenge 

Citizenship In Military 
Through Recreation 

Recreation—A Therapeutic 
Tool 


2:15 


Film Showing 

Swap Shop on Program Ideas 

Be Practical About 
insurance 

Clinic—Free Diving (scuba) 

Operation of Public Golf 
Courses 

Report on Recreation 
Research 

Objectives of Armed Forces 
Recreation 

Study of Recreation in 
Hospitals 

Workshop for Editors of 
Publications—to 5:45 

Clinic: Park & Rec. Facility 
Planning—to 5:45 


4:15 


Demonstrationof Free Diving 
international Recreation 
Staff Training and 
Professional Development 
Community Choruses and 
Orchestras 

Trends in Camps & Camping 
Leadership for III & 
Handicapped 


7:30 ARS Banquet 


WEDNESDAY 


9:00 


Institute In Rec. 
Administration (cont'd) 


9:00 to 12:30 


Problems of Small 
Rec. Dept's 

Land Resources of the 
Future 

Workshop: Creative Crafts 

Playground Equipment 

Rec. Needs of Military 
Families 

Demonstration: Working 
with the Mentally 
Retarded 

Research In Recreation: 
Techniques 

Delinquency—Community 
Tensions—and Recreation 

Social Changes and the 
Rural Family 

Program Planning for Senior 
Citizens 


11:00 to 12:30 


Professional Registration in 
1958 

Development & Admin, of 
Marinas 

Rec. Curricula Preparing for 
Job Realities? 

Observing & Reporting 
Patient Behavior 

Using Volunteers Successfully 

Planning Shelter & Club* 
Type Bldg's 

Cooperation of Schools and 
Rec. Dept's 

Evaluating Rec. Programs 


2:00 to 6:00 p.m. 


Tour of Fort Dix 
Deep-sea fishing trip 
Tour of Cape May 


B:30 General Session: 
Basis for Normality 
10:00 Square Dancing 


THURSDAY 


9:00 to 12:30 

Admin. Problems of Chief 
Executives 

Problems of Supervisors 
Using TV to Tell Your Story 

Trends In County Recreation 
Departments 

Swimming Pool Design 

Ethnic Factors in Nursing 
Home Rec. 

Industrial Recreation 


11:00 to 12:30 

Advisory Committees— 
Trends & Successes 

Extending the Teen-Age 
Program 

Artificial Ice Rinks 

PR in Armed Forces 
Recreation 

Program Resources for III & 
Handicapped 

Future of State Rec. 
Resources 


2:15 to 4:30 

Board Members Discuss 
Their Problems 

Parks & Rec. in 
Metropolitan Regions 

Concepts of Recreation 
Management 

Rec. Programs for Girls & 
Women 

Community Planning for the 
Handicapped 

Recruitment of Rec. 
Personnel 


4:30 to 5:30 

Film Showing 

7:30 Congress Banquet and 
Dance 


FRIDAY 


9:00 to 12:30 

Using Special Events to Tell 
Your Story 

What Makes Good 
Playgrounds 

Community Self-Studies 

Rec. Problems Needing 
Research 

Hospital film showing 

Community Organizations 
Meeting Rural Needs 

Planning Facilities for 
School-Community Use 


11:00 to 12:30 

General Session: Symposium 
—"The Road Ahead" 


AFTERNOON 

Tour of Phila. Rec. Facilities 

Tour of Union County (N.J.) 
Rec. Facilities 


SATURDAY, 
Sept. 27: 

10:00 to 1:00 

Tour of N. Y. C. Rec. 
Facilities 
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From porgies to marlin—fishing is a big attraction. 


Where to Go, 

What to See 

... in Atlantic City . . . 

For further details , check at Congress Informa¬ 
tion and Message Center , Hotel Ambassador . 


rpiiERE are certain things that visit- 
ors always see or do in Atlantic 
City. First of all, it is well to remember 
that this is a leisurely place, so, al¬ 
though your week will be a busy one, 
try to leave time to dawdle and explore. 

Plan to enjoy the salty sunshine 
whenever and wherever possible. For 
this purpose there is, of course, the 
Boardwalk, its wide promenade follow¬ 
ing the flat, eight-mile beach as it curves 
along the coast line. Here you will find 
all sorts of people enjoying their roller 
chairs in a gay parade. This is the best 
way to see the sights, for the Boardwalk 
is long—albeit fascinating, with its in¬ 
triguing shops on one side and the ma¬ 
jestic sweep of the Atlantic Ocean on 
the other—and it can be tiring. We 
hope, too, that you will bring your walk¬ 
ing shoes, for some of it must be seen 
on foot. This way you can wander 
around—investigate an intriguing door¬ 
way, listen to the barkers selling their 
wares, or just sit on a bench—watching 
the crowd go by as you chew on your 
salt-water taffy. 

You can also get your sun on the sun 
deck of one of the many hotels, or on a 
golf course, or in the water. For those 
really hardy souls who seldom tire, 
early morning offers the opportunity to 
hicycle along the promenade, permis¬ 
sible until nine A.M. Horses are avail¬ 
able from local stables for a canter on 

a 

the beach. Swimming can be enjoyed 
in one of the many indoor pools—the 
Hotel Ambassador has one—but out¬ 
door swimming in September, though it 
depends largely on the weather, can be 
the very best of the year, according to 
ihe natives. You can walk right onto 
the beach from the hotels. 



Here is the happy way to cover At¬ 
lantic City’s famed Boardwalk! 


Typical Activities 

Atlantic City is an exciting saltwater 
fishing center, and fishing is one of its 
big attractions. The final fishing con¬ 


test of the season, the Surf Fishing 
Tournament, takes place September 19 
and 21, and can be caught by any dele¬ 
gate who comes to Atlantic City for the 
weekend preceding the Congress. Check 
on this at the Hotel Ambassador as soon 
as, or before, you arrive, or at the At¬ 
lantic City Tuna Club, the largest sport¬ 
fishing organization in America. The 
latter can be reached by mail if ad¬ 
dressed simply Atlantic City, New Jer¬ 
sey. 

Charter boats are available for “out¬ 
side” fishing. Seasoned skippers will 
take you out where the tuna, marlin, 
blues, bonita. albacore, and dolphins 
abound (September is good for tuna, 
bluefish, and game fish), or into the 
bays and nearer shore for weakfish, 
kingies, bass, croakers, porgies, floun¬ 
der, and other varieties found in local 
waters. 

An eighteen-hole tournament golf 
course, 6,825 yards, par seventy-two, is 
available at the Atlantic City Country 
Club at Northfield, (five miles from At¬ 


lantic City out Route 40), which is ex¬ 
tending guest privileges to Congress 
delegates. This is reached by bus or 
car. Take the bus at Virginia Avenue 
and the Boardwalk, or check at Con¬ 
gress Information for alternate routes. 

Sightseeing by boat can be arranged 
for at Starn’s Inlet Pier, at the inlet end 
of the Atlantic Avenue bus line and the 
Boardwalk. You can also rent boats 
with outhoard motors there. 

Excellent restaurants cater to a wide 
variety of tastes, and there is dancing 
nightly, except Mondays, in the Fjord 
Room, among others, at the Hotel Den¬ 
nis, Michigan Avenue and the Board¬ 
walk—about twelve blocks from the 
Hotel Ambassador — and also in the 
Submarine Room at the Traymore, still 
farther down the Boardwalk, at Illinois 
Avenue. Pacific Avenue, behind the 
Ambassador and parallel to the Board¬ 
walk, affords jitney service. 

1 - - ■ f" 

A map of the Boardwalk and its points 
of interest will be in all Congress pro¬ 
grams.—Ed. 
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How Long Is 
Your Reach? 


How to approach the youngstei 
ivhose idea of recreatioi 

Elvira Delany is looking for and finding trouble 


H OW FAR does your recreation program reach? Does 
it merely offer the usual activities for the “nice’ 7 
youngster who shows up at your center or facility, behaves 
himself and ‘‘fits in”? Does it make any attempt to embrace 
the coterie hanging out at the local tavern-poolroom, the 
corner gang at the drug or candy store? What have you got 
for the “shook-up” youngster (and his “beat” older broth- . 
er) restlessly prowling through your youth center looking 
for something that isn’t there and stirring up a “rumble” 
because he cannot find he-knows-not-what? Your program 
is fine for Sunday School Pete. What about “Diddley Bop” 
Buck? 

In 1957 some dozen large American cities were em¬ 
ploying “reaching-crut techniques” as a major factor in 
over twenty-five delinquency control programs. The “street- 
club” or “corner-group” worker has been approaching these 
“unrcachables” where they hang out — the bowling alleys, 
jukebox joints, docks, behind the warehouse, down in the 
basement or up on the roof, the “social club” in a vacant 
store. The worker uses various approaches to effect his 
acceptance by the group. Whatever the approach, he needs 
all the forces and facilities of the community behind him 
and all the help recreation authorities can give. 

In order to help the street-club worker help his gang, 
recreation programs themselves may have to be “shook up.” 
However, recreation directors may discover they are really 
receiving more help than they give. According to the New 
York City Youth Board report, Reaching the Unreached , 
“There are many groups of youngsters who come to the 
centers looking for something to d<j. Very often, it’s trouble. 
Many of them don’t know what they want and they don’t 
find it unless the group worker ferrets out their needs and 
does something about them. . . . There is always the ag¬ 
gressive gang that runs devastatingly through the building 
making life miserable for everybody. . . . Many youngsters 
come not for the usual program, but really in search for 
friendship. They don’t know how to get started with other 
kids. The group worker becomes their friend and moves 
them closer to others and to the activities they really want.” 

All of the community’s battery of social services, includ¬ 
ing recreation, should be trained on the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. It is evident that this is a matter for inter¬ 
dependent, interagency cooperation and development. The 
recreation director must let the various social agencies know 
he is ready and willing to do what he can, that he will, if 


Mrs. Delany is a free-lance researcher and writer on special 
assignments for Recreation Magazine „ 


possible, depart from the conventional program and accep 
suggestions for activities to reach the “unreachables.” 1 
Generally, the group worker uses some variation on thi 
approach outlined in the New York City Youth Board re 
port: “Making contact with gangs can be accomplished h) 
’hanging around’ : . . candy stores, street corners, or pool, 
rooms . . . the boys thought the workers were ‘cops,’ FB 
agents, dope peddlers, or social reformers. Actually th< 


workers made greater movement in terms of gaining ac 




ceptance through concrete actions rather than through an) 
verbal statements. Most often these took the form of help 
ing boys get jobs, coaching teams, passing around cigar 
ettes, paying for pool, visiting boys in jail, and accompany 
ing them to court.” 

Maybe the first “social” the street-gang worker migh 1 
help the gang put on would be a “coming-out party” foi 
Mike, fresh out of reform school, but later on the workei 
might enable ’’the gangs to organize social clubs, athletic 

i 1 

teams, dances and other activities.” The New York City 
Youth Board reports that through this approach “inter 
gang conflict has been prevented or mediated, democratic 
procedures in leadership have been adopted and gangs have 
begun to engage in such constructive activities as athletics) 
parties, discussions and trips; and through them to learr 
new skills and broaden their interests. So far the new pro 
ject has not been successful in changing the . . . attitudes to 1 
wards family, church, police, school, and work.” 

Actually the street-gang-worker (sometimes called the 
area-worker or detached-worker) method is not a recent 
development. It began in the middle twenties, mainly 
through the efforts of a group of Chicago social workers. It 
was further developed in Chicago in the thirties and by the 
Los Angeles Youth Project in the forties. The upsurge oP 
delinquency after World War II focused attention on this; 


I 


method, particularly in New York City where the welfare 


council set up the Central Harlem Street Clubs Project, the 
first of a series of such projects now taken over by the New, 
York Youth Board program. Boston recently completed a t 
three-year drive against juvenile gang activity with a special 
youth program set up by United Community Services. A 
report on the Boston program will be available in 1959. In 
San Diego, California, the social welfare department has 
embarked on a city-wide delinquency project that includes 
group guidance with street gangs. ■ 


[Please send your successful experiences in “reaching 
the unreachables” ta Recreation magazine. In sharing them 
with other leaders yau will be helping all young people. 
Your ideas are needed.—Ed.] 
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A Trouble-Shooting 

Service 


'o clear the decks for recreation . . . 


Kenneth Beers 


n 


J E ALL know the tragedy of wasted 
or thwarted leadership. We know 
at many park supervisors and custod- 
wmns and many recreation leaders and 
IJjpervisors spend too much time and 
ej|(iergy in disciplining. Many times pro- 
am is interrupted—or can’t even be 
nducted — because of the unsocial 
nduct of American youth. And then 
re are the matters of vandalism, de¬ 
ruction and abuse of property, and 
eneral disregard for rights of others, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a Referral 
■ uidance Program was set up to at- 
■inpt to correct or remedy such situa- 
ions; to give moral support and actual 
elp to leaders; to save and conserve 
adership time; to ensure that good 
Tograms be maintained; to conserve 
roperty; and, most important and fun- 
mental of all, to bring the problems 
f individuals and gangs or groups into 
ocus for the benefit and welfare of the 
ffenders themselves. 

There is a planned sequence of ac- 
ivity, but actual procedures vary— 
Several steps may unfold simultaneous¬ 
ly. First, we clear with such agencies 
I s the district police, YAB, Children’s 
iCourt Probation Department, School 
Welfare, and so on. Information ob¬ 
tained may indicate need for further 

* learance but at this point there are 
three steps: analysis of the problem, a 
entative plan, and then action. 

> Is it a personality conflict between 
director or patron? 

• Is it an individual case? More in¬ 
volved? Is a group involved? 

Is staff working together? 

Are police or other agencies on it? 

Is a family conference indicated? 

Has the supervisor heard about it? 


Mr. Beers is supervisor of recreation 
in the Department of Municipal Recre¬ 
ation and Adult Education of the Mil¬ 
waukee public schools . 
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• Can the case be handled or adjusted 
simply? 

• W hat agencies are working on case? 

• W hat immediate action is necessary? 

We combine case-work techniques 

and group-work and informal recrea¬ 
tion methods in attempting to resolve 
cases. The objective of the RGP is, and 
must be, an attempt to adjust cases so 
the offenders fit into program and to 
see that it will not be disrupted. 

In addition to a supervisor, we have 
two playground counselors working 
during the summer. It is important to 
remember that the basic problem of dis¬ 
cipline and control of the program is in 
the hands of the playground staff. 

Our function is not social welfare, 
nor is it law enforcement; other agen¬ 
cies are set up to give service in those 
respects. The job of a recreation de¬ 
partment is recreation, to provide good 
opportunities for many people of all 
ages. The service of the RGP is to help 
bring a problem into focus so that we, 
the parents, and all agencies on the case, 
and those that should be on the case, 
will tend to have the same perspective. 

One of the steps in treatment of 
severe cases is suspension. A letter giv¬ 
ing the facts and asking for coopera¬ 


tion is sent to the police. A squad of¬ 
ficer calls at the home and gives the 
information — reads the letter to the 
parents and cautions the person. The 
offender is not allowed in the vicinity 
of the playground. This has brought 
very satisfying results, especially since 
the action tends to jell the problem so 
that ail agencies concerned know better 
how they might function in the case. 
It is interesting to note that we had only 
seven expulsions during last summer. 

This program, I believe, has signifi¬ 
cance for all of us working in recrea¬ 
tion. Some of the values are: 

• Play leaders need support from cen¬ 
tral administration. They need to know 
whether police, the courts, and the de¬ 
partment are in back of them. 

• Play leaders need more in-service 
education, pointed toward proper ap¬ 
proach to problems and methods of 
handling. 

• Play leaders need to know that they, 
their personality and their methods, 
may tend to precipitate and magnify 
problems. 

• All people and ail agencies want to 
cooperate, generally. If they appear 
aloof it is because of heavy loads and 
misunderstandings. 

• All agencies, including our own, must 
spell their functions to others and to 
themselves. Frequently our workers do 
not know our limitations. 

• Most people—especially aggressive 
playground kids—need a kind of guid¬ 
ance and direction at certain points 
which we as professionals should be 
able and ready to provide. ■ 


No Single Answer 


• In the area of cures and solu¬ 
tions for the reduction of delinquen¬ 
cy .. . the battle . . . must be fought 
on many fronts. Among these are 
improved housing, better under¬ 
standing on the part of parents of 
how to bring up their children, case 
work with problem parents, better 
schools with higher paid and better 
qualified teachers, more [church] 
influence ... in the area of ethics 
and morality, adequate leisure-time 
services ivith properly trained lead¬ 
ers, expanded and improved correc¬ 
tional facilities . . . —Howard G . 
Gibbs and Alex A. Maleski in De¬ 
sign for Juvenile Decency {Boys* 


Clubs of America ). 

• Recreation, I believe, is a posi¬ 
tive force in the prevention of ju¬ 
venile delinquency. I do not believe 
that it is the panacea for juvenile 
crime and delinquency. However, it 
definitely prevents and lessens youth 
delinquency because of its services, 
facilities, opportunities, and leader¬ 
ship. ... I think of recreation as a 
means of life enrichment . . . for 
good citizenship, good sportsman¬ 
ship, teaching skills, and good rec¬ 
reation habits and for bringing out 
the leadership qualities in boys and 
girls.— Esthyr Fitzgerald, recrea¬ 
tion director, Utica, New York . 
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Is this a possible answer to the dan¬ 
gerous activities of the too enthusias¬ 
tically space-minded boy rocketeers 
who have been causing police great 
concern? What is your experience? 


Rocket Clubs . . . 


Menace or Safety Necessity’ 


U1 


‘Rocket lands in yard. Police warn youngsters.” This 
and similar news items have been appearing with alarming 
regularity in newspapers throughout the nation. A widely 
circulated newspaper recently started a feature story with 
these words, “Millions face a new and growing menace — 
rockets. The peril comes not from any enemy but from 
bright, scientific-minded youngsters on whom the nation's 
safety may depend in the years ahead.” 

The odds are that youngsters have already fired some 
form of homemade rocket in your community. If they 
haven’t yet, they will shortly! It is doubtful that, in the 
limited history of organized recreation, a technological de¬ 
velopment has had such an impact on the imagination or has 
offered the potential dangers that amateur rocketry is cur¬ 
rently exerting. It is because of this potential, or more ex¬ 
actly, very real danger, both to the boy and to his com¬ 
munity, that organized recreation should provide the sorely 
needed safety direction and adult guidance. 

The necessity for such guidance has been recently high¬ 
lighted by the one person who has probably collected more 
data than any other individual, in this new, and for the 
most part, uncharted field, Captain Bertrand R. Brinley of 
the First United States Army Information Section.* (He 
will be one of the speakers at the 40th National Recreation 
Congress.) 

Captain Brinley read, with growing alarm, of accidents 
resulting from unsupervised amateur rocketry efforts and 
appealed through the public press for all amateur rocketeers 
to get in touch with his office. The response and the re¬ 
sultant follow-up revealed: 

• Approximately seventy per cent of the replies were 
from teen-agers under fifteen. 

• The breakdown is about even between those who real¬ 
ize they are experimenting with something dangerous and 
those who do not. 

© Virtually no one is concerned about where his rocket 
might land when it comes down. 

• Very few groups have received any type of sponsorship 
or adult supervision. 

As a result, Captain Brinley has issued a strong two- 
point warning to young rocketeers: Abandon all exper¬ 
imentation with propellent substances until the advice and 
guidance of a competent and experienced adult over twenty- 
five years of age are available; get permission from local 
authorities. 

Considerably before his warning, in March, 1958, the 


* The Information Section publishes an extremely valuable book¬ 
let, ‘’Rocket Safety Tips for Teen-Age Rocketeers,” available free 
from them at First United States Army, Governors Island, New York. 


Monte Wee 


Fair Lawn, New Jersey, Recreation Department had recoj 
nized the need for local direction of this new youth interes 
but was delayed by not being able to find the “right” leade 
ship. This was discovered in John Gutman, a local scienc 
teacher. 

Immediately, Mr. Gutman and I began to learn what an 
organizer of such a program must face: since the field 
so new, no one is sure whether rockets are pyrotechnics, c 
explosives, or what, and consequently all related legal r< 
quirements must be met. In New Jersey, this meant th 
following legal steps, which may vary from state to state 

1. Approval of local council to handle and fire exper 
mental rockets. 

2. Transportation authorization from local fire chief an 
police chief to obtain pyrotechnic materials, if not obtaine 
by direct local purchase. 

3. State permit for club supervisor to use explosives whe 
the present state explosives law is revised. At the preser- 
time, the Bureau of Engineering and Safety of the Nei 
Jersey Department of Labor and Industry has informed u 
that, “This department has established an Explosives Safet 
Advisory Committee with wide representation. The functio 
of this committee is to make a complete revision of the e: 
isting Explosives Law. The draft will allow for rockt 
experimentation under the supervision of interested adult 
who have themselves received some training in the saf 
preparation and use of rocket propellants.” 

It also seemed necessary to include the specific activit 
under the municipal liability insurance coverage, which wa 
obtained when safety provisions of club organization wer 
made known. The Fair Lawn Club has been organized ac 
cording to the following pattern: 

• Open to students ninth through twelfth grades. 

• Scientifically trained paid club advisor plus two quali 
fied adult volunteer assistants. 

• Club membership limited to twenty-eight, divided int< 
four research and development groups of seven with an olde, 
boy as group leader. 

• Signed parent permission releases from all members 

© Cooperation and supervision of local police chief am 

fire chief. 

© Signed membership cards with pledge that: membei 
will abide by all rules of club; any rocket will be approve 
by advisor and inspection committee; firing will be dom 
only under club adult supervision. 


Mr. Weed is superintendent of recreation , Fair Lawn, Neu 
Jersey. He is also a former teacher, coach. Boy Scout exec¬ 
utive, and youth center director . 
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® Municipal council approval based on assurance of ex- 
lisive educational training period before any handling of 
'els is permitted to other then adult club advisors. 

The most encouraging factor to a person attempting to 
>unteract the dangers of amateur rocketry through or- 
mization and provision of adult supervision is in the 
.alth of assistance offered by military, scientific, and in- 
istrial organizations. 

| Encouraging and valuable technical help has been given 
IL the military; including both the army and the navy. Par- 
rularly noteworthy has been the cooperation of Colonel 
rcwcry of Picatinny Arsenal in Dover, New Jersey, who 
Us assigned highly trained personnel to visit the local club, 
■eluding Richard Mallet, an industrial engineer-amateur 
-tronomcr, Theodore Advocat, a pyrotechnics engineer, 
i I ho helped develop a visual tracking device for the Ameri- 
1,111 Explorer satellite, and fuels expert Louis Jablansky. 
The rocket industry, through Raymond Young, president, 
id F. R. Mayer, public relations supervisor, of Reaction 
Jlotors in Denville, New Jersey, has lent invaluable safety 
distance. 

Direct practical experience in amateur rocketry has been 
ained by coordinated efforts with the Keyport, New Jersey, 
ligli School Applied Science and Rocket Club, under super- 
isor-science teacher George Burtt. The Fair Lawn Club 
as tested one of the earliest models of the first safe com* 
nercial model rocket, the Rock-A-Chute, distributed by 
lodcl Missiles Incorporated.** The Rock-A-Chute, an in- 
| txpensive scale model of the Aerobee-Hi rocket that can be 
[ ired from almost any site and returned by parachute, has 
* >ecn tested at the White Sands Proving Ground and pro¬ 
nounced safe; so safe in fact that they have recived govern¬ 
ment approval for shipment by regular mail, in standard 
hipping containers. Orville Carlisle, developer of this 
model rocket, has formed a Model Missile Association ded- 
cated to the promotion of safe model rocketry. 

Another important, anticipated development is the pro¬ 
posed army program outlined by Captain Brinley. Indica¬ 
tions have been that such a program will include instruction 
ihns, industrial plant visits, lectures and demonstrations, 
discussion seminars, and, possibly, model rocket contests. 
Captain Brinley hopes that such a program “will serve to 
■ncourage youngsters to come out of the basement with their 
projects and join an organized and supervised group.” 

An organized amateur rocket group must ultimately face 
lie problem, which in highly urban areas can be the most 
difficult to solve, of finding an adequate site for firing. The 
Fair Lawn Club, through local police chief Lou Risachcr, 
has secured permission for use of an out-of-town firing site 
large enough to be over a mile from the nearest building or 
road in one direction and over ten miles in all other direc¬ 
tions. Here again the answer to what constitutes a safe firing 
range depends on many factors, including rocket size. 

As a member of the New York City Board of Education 
has pointed out, “High-school science teachers are unable to 
| answer most of the questions posed by serious-minded 


, 
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1159 California Street, Denver, Colorado. 











Fair Lawn elub members wateh a dem¬ 
onstration at the launching area with 
teacher John Gutman (back to camera). 


rocket students.” This should be deterrent enough to teen- 
aged rocketeers who think they know all the answers. But, 
if not, the following quote from the Institute of Makers of 
Explosives should. “In the U. S. there are less than one 
hundred people fully qualified to answer. . . .” 

While no person presumes to know all the answers, many 
of them have been covered below in the condensed but 
highly valuable list of safety rules, as drafted by Lt. Col. 
Charles Parkin of Fort Belvoir, Virginia: 

1. Look up the rules, regulations, and laws of your com¬ 
munity: become familiar with them, and obey them. 

2. If possible, join a rocket or science club. 

3. Always work under adult supervision; and never work 
alone. 

4. Never handle components or fuels unless you know ig¬ 
nition or flash temperatures of these compounds, both sepa¬ 
rately and combined. 

5. Do not fuel your rocket with explosives, blasting caps, 
or black powder. 

6. Do not use compounds in fuels that are sensitive to 
heat, shock, or friction, such as potassium chlorate, potas- 
sium perchlorate, compounds of the picrate, fulminate, and 
iodate families. 

7. Do not use matches or time fuses to set off rockets; 
use only electricity. 

8. Remember: two ounces of fuel are eight times as 
strong as one ounce; for comparison purposes the strength 
of the fuel increases as the cube of the weight. 

9. Secure adequate firing ranges. 

10. Observe all legal restrictions and, again, work only 
under responsible, trained adult guidance. 

11. Don’t fire any rocket except in adequate open areas 
under physical conditions proven safe. 

One of the biggest remaining open questions seems to be, 
“How far can a group safely go in the development of orig¬ 
inal fuels?” n 
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Off to a scramble. These youngsters terrified neighborhood. 



Rough-and-tumble customers compete in motorcycle ra<J 



npHE teen-age motorcycle set, in Hol¬ 
lywood, Florida, has been scram¬ 
bling to cotillion class. Black leather 
jackets and motorcycle boots gave way 
to white dinner jackets and black ties 
when members of the Gold Coast Motor¬ 
cycle Club strutted at their first annual 
ball July 9. They did it up royally, 
down to white gloves, waltzes, and re¬ 
ceiving lines. Cyclists thronged the 
Thursday night cotillion clases at the 
teen center, taught by Eileen Wall of the 
recreation department. Manners as well 
as dance steps got a thorough going 
over. 

The “how not to be a slob” course, 
so named by its rough-and-tumble par¬ 
ticipants met with enthusiastic response 
from the thirty-five Gold Coasters and 
the eighteen members of their girls’ 
auxiliary. The boys found dancing 
tougher exercise than scrambling but 
they took it in stride. 


Reprinted, with permission, from the 
Miami Herald, May 29,1958 . 


A recreation center illustrates its extended reach . . . 


“Takes guts to dance,” remarked one 
sideliner at the first Thursday class. 
Five minutes later he staunchly stum¬ 
bled through a mixer. “Say, these pol¬ 
ishing classes are all right,” exclaimed 
another. 

The Gold Coasters haven’t traded in 
their cycles on patent leather dancing 
pumps. Far from it, the club, an affili¬ 
ate of the American Motorcycle Asso¬ 
ciation, still sponsors Sunday afternoon 
“scrambles,” and sends contenders to 
motorcycle road races and scrambles 
throughout the state. The cotillion clas¬ 
ses are one more step in their effort to 
round out club members and make them 
acceptable community citizens. 

“We’re not lunatics on wheels out to 
kill ourselves and everyone else,” says 
auxiliary secretary June Warren, “and 
we’re going to prove it.” 

The club has come a long way since 
its founding last year. It was formed as 
an antidote to the “Screwballs,” an out¬ 
law motorcycle squad, since disbanded, 
who rumbled and racketed through 


Hollywood’s streets. “A bunch of idiots! 
can spoil it for everyone else that rides,” 
savs Gold Coaster Leo Sorel. “Lots ofl 

¥ 1 fi 

screwballs are now club members.” saysl 
Gold Coast founding father BudJ 
Treaster. “All they needed was a chance J 
at authorized racing and some decent 
recognition.” 

The path to public approval has been J 
rougher than many a road race. “We 
kicked out twenty-six guys in a two- ] 
month stretch,” says nineteen-year-old, 
Joe Treaster. “We want members who’ll 
work for the good of the club. . . .” 

In April, Gold Coasters turned out en 
masse for a Red Cross first-aid course. 
They’ve made it a policy to lend a hand 
to motorists in trouble. 

As for the ball, it took a little selling. I 
Miss Phyllis Dewey, of the recreation I 
department, and Treaster talked it up I 
among the members. But after the first I 
class, the race was on. “We’ll be regu* | 
lar Marge and Gower Champions by the I 
time we’re through,” says Joe. “We’re I 
even getting a kick out of it.” ■ 
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1 / et for the big night is really hard going. 




if a Ball 


Kathy Rowan 
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These are not children of wealthy 
families who affect black leather 
jackets, motorcycle boots, and Elvis 
haircuts to make an impression; 
they are the real thing. Last year 
these same boys and girls were the 
terror of the neighborhood. Many 
of them have been in and out of 
juvenile court regularly. These 
same youngsters held a formal co¬ 
tillion on July 9 in Hollywood, 
Florida. 

This dance was the culmination 
of their determined efforts in past 
months to become useful and ac¬ 
ceptable members of the commun¬ 
ity. They need as much instruc¬ 
tion in manners as in dance steps. 
The Hollywood Recreation De¬ 
partment, the teen director, Miss 
Phyllis Dewey, and the Cycle Club’s 
Bud Treaster, organized the entire 
endeavor and provided the teen 
center. Miss Eileen Wall volun¬ 
teered to teach the classes and has 
done a wonderful job.—Pat Hene- 
ghan, Recreation Superintendent, 
Hollywood, Florida. 



“May I have the pleasure?” This, too, is part of rehearsal for the cotil¬ 
lion and their determination to be accepted members of the community. 



lveatiy lor tne nail, the metamorphosis is complete! Who would have 
guessed leather jackets and cycle boots masked attractive youngsters? 
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Vera Mitchell 



For parties such as this one at a junior 
high school in Long Beach, California, 
chaperones must understand their roles. 


T here is an ever-present, fast-growing need for youth 
and adults to work together in a genuinely cooperative 
manner to ensure the success of youth activities, whether it 
be on a city youth council, a teen-age council, a recreation 
council, or for a school dance or private party. One of the 
most essential and yet sensitive areas of cooperation in¬ 
volves the adult relationships with junior and senior high 
school youths in planning and chaperoning parties and 
dances. We are concerned with this topic, here, particularly 
as related to those held in schools and various youth recrea¬ 
tion centers. The special problems of such large-scale affairs 
require special methods, although some of the techniques 1 * 
will be recognized as universally suitable. 

Chaperone Chairman 

Every party for young people has an adult party chair¬ 
man, of course. To supplement her responsibilities and 
services, there should also be a chaperone chairman, who 
should be familiar with the following rules and procedures. 

1. Visit the party site prior to the party, to become ac¬ 
quainted with the physical layout of the building and learn 
of any special regulations. 

2. Plan an orientation meeting with the chaperones be¬ 
fore the night of the party to discuss chaperoning in general* 
and to distribute a list of written instructions applying to 
your specific party. This should include (a) conduct rules 
for the teen-agers (the chaperones should also follow these 
rules), (b) the chaperones’ assigned positions, and any ad¬ 
ditional building regulations. 

A helpful way to prepare chaperones for situations that 
might arise at the party is to have some of the parents as¬ 
sume the role of chaperone and other teen-agers at this 
orientation meeting. Then act out situations such as that 
of teen-agers’ trying to leave the party early, gate-crashers’ 
trying to get in, and so on. 

3. Specify that only those attending the orientation meet¬ 
ing will be permitted to chaperone the party. 

* For complete bulletin, Adult-Youth Relationships in Planning 
and Chaperoning Teen-Age Dances , from which this article is con¬ 
densed, write Recreation Commission, City Hall Annex, 1835 Allston 
Way, Berkeley, California. $.10. 


4. If varying ethnic groups are included, this should be 
reflected in the choice of chaperones. 

5. Discuss with the party committee the possible need I 
for additional help. An experienced recreation director may 
be needed, and under some circumstances, it may be a good 
idea to obtain the services of an auxiliary policeman. In 

■ 

any event, the committee should check to find out if there 
is a local ordinance requiring the police department to be 
informed of the date, time, and place of the party. 

6. Familiarize yourself and your chaperones with any 
local teen-age discipline problems that might occur at a 
party, and their cause. It is possible to avoid an unpleasant 
incident if we are familiar with and watch for warning 
signs and do something preventive about it. 

7. Ask the chaperones to arrive at the party early, for I 
last minute instructions. If they, as well as the recreation 
leaders, police (if used), and youth leaders clearly under¬ 
stand the operation and what part they are expected to play, 1 
the event will run more smoothly. 

8. Make certain that the chaperones are easily identified. 
Name tags should include the word “chaperone,” as well 
as the chaperone’s name. 

9. Use one of the chaperone stations as an information 
center and place to receive and deliver messages. 

10. Make yourself readily accessible to your chaperones 
so you can answer their questions and they can receive 
help with problems they cannot handle alone. Two ways j 
of doing this are by circulating throughout the entire eve¬ 
ning and by assigning two chaperones to each post so that I 
you will not need to circulate but can remain at a central 
information station. Thus, one chaperone can come to you j 
for help without leaving her post uncovered. 

11. Plan a rotating system for the evening, which will i 
give each chaperone a turn at the more pleasant locations. I 

12. Make certain that recreation directors are used in a ' 
leadership capacity, not as chaperones. 

13. Have husbands and wives chaperone at the same J 

Miss Mitchell is teen-age coordinator jor the Recreation \ 
Commission in Berkeley , California . 
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Adult-teen cooperation 
is a sensitive but very 
necessary relationship . . . 


party whenever possible. This imparts a team feeling. 

14. Assign two men to one post if you have enough chap¬ 
erones. Inexperienced male chaperones seem more at ease 
this way. 

15. Have the entrance covered, by men, if possible, to 
avoid party crashing. 

16. See that the restrooms are supervised and checked 
periodically because drinking may occur there. 

17. Make certain that a chaperone is stationed at the top 
or bottom of stairs to avoid “running” accidents. 

18. Have, whenever possible, a chaperone or director, 
prepared with ideas to revive the party if it is falling on its 
face and you are asked to help pep it up. These must be 
teen-age approved “pepper-uppers,” of course. 

19. Check with the party chairman before the party to 
see that a car, first-aid supplies, and a telephone are readily 
available for emergency use. 

20. Have on hand a few pins, a needle and thread, bobby 
pins, and such, for use in minor crises. 

21. Have the area outside of the building checked from 
time to time. This should be well lighted. 

22. Plan with the party committee to see that the party 
attendants have means of going home, if that is your respon¬ 
sibility. 

23. Stand at the exit, with the party chairman, as the 
young people leave. Most boys’ and girls’ training includes 
thanking host or hostess for the evening’s entertainment. 

24. Meet with the party committee when they get to¬ 
gether, to evaluate the party. Remember that the next party 
will be a better one because of your recorded comments, 
both positive and negative. 

For Chaperones 

These can be called hosts and hostesses, if you prefer. 
As a party chaperone, you should: 

1. Let the chaperone chairman know in advance if a 
change in your plans will prevent your attending the party. 

2. Smile first, and you will probably receive a smile in 
return. 

3. Make certain that you have a specific duty to perform 


and that you understand your evening’s responsibility. 

4. Take your station, no matter how boring it may seem, 
and stay there until relieved by another chaperone. If the 
party is going well there may be little to do, but if you leave 
your post uncovered this may be just the time an incident 
will occur. 

5. Put yourself in the role of a friendly volunteer helper. 

6. Refrain from discussing with each other or with the 
young people the participants’ appearance or conduct. 

7. Enjoy chaperone visiting, but not at the expense of 
covering your post properly. 

8. Refrain from drinking before chaperoning a teen-age 
party. 

9. Dress appropriately, making certain not to overdress. 
Let this be your child’s show, not yours. 

10. Know that it may be acutely embarrassing to your 
teen-agers if you try to be “one of the gang” or act anything 
but what they consider your age. 

11. Remember that the teen-ager you know as an indi¬ 
vidual may not appear to be the same teen-ager in a situation 
with his own age group. 

12. Know and follow through on the rules about letting 
young guests leave the party early. 

13. Appear calm. Remember that youth delights in 
shocking those who seem to shock easily. 

14. Let the teen-age dance committee take care of as 
many of the party problems as possible. This will not be 
too difficult for them if rules about smoking, drinking, 
rowdiness, smooching in dark corners, cursing, suggestive 
dancing, and so on have been decided upon in advance of 
the party, by the youth-adult party committee, and are un¬ 
derstood by the party-goers. 

15. Take care of each situation as it arises. If you don’t 
feel experienced enough to handle an incident, don’t hesi¬ 
tate to get help from the chaperone chairman, party chair¬ 
man, a policeman, or a committee set up for the specific 
purpose of coping with problems. 

16. Have the positive attitude that you are there to help 
the teen-agers have a successful party—not to prevent ex¬ 
pected trouble. 

17. Remember how important your tone of voice can be 
when you are confronted with an incident. Be objective, 
direct, and understanding. A humorous approach is some¬ 
times fruitful and may put the offender at ease. In any case 
he should understand that you are only an interested parent 
who wants to help! 

18. Try to avoid scenes, no matter how serious an offense 
may be. In a positive, pleasant manner try to remove the 
offender to a place where he may be dealt with privately. 

19. Understand that younger teen-agers attending a 
dance sometimes prefer talking and watching until they gain 
confidence. After this, they will take the next step and 
participate in the dancing. 

20. Most important of all , consider it a privilege to see 
young people in action and to know what is going on in 
this area of your teen-ager’s life. Some adults never have 
the fun of attending a well-run, happy party. ( Cont . next page) 
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See It at the Congress ... 

THE FIRST PROFESSIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL AID MADE 
EXPRESSLY FOR RECREATION EDUCATION 

“PLANNING RECREATION FACILITIES” 

A 16-minute color ond sound motion picture In 16mm. 

Prepared by Herbert Price, B.S., M.A. in Recreatian Education 

Member: NRA, AAHPER, ARS, CRS 

The film, prepored in the unique medium of stop-motion onimation of scale model 
minioture sets# praps and machinery, interspersed with live action scenes . . . 

Discusses the mojor problems of efficient preplanning of oreo development, loyout, 
construction af recreotion facilities for supervision by o minimum stoff. 

Technical Adviser: George Willatt, Chairman, Department af Recrea¬ 
tion Education, Las Angeles State College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences; Chairman, Committee an Professional Education, Calif¬ 
ornia Recreatian Society. 

* 

Narrator: Austin Green, well-knawn photographic expert .an U. S. 
National Parks. 

Film to be used by: College recreatian education departments, execu¬ 
tives, commissions, and boards in recreation field; Private agency 
recreatian boards; architects and engineers; libraries; city plan¬ 
ning groups; city management groups; industrial recreatian or¬ 
ganizations; state, regional, and federal agencies. 


ORDER COUPON—Enclose full poyment with order. 

Please send . capy (copies) af 16mm saund- 

calar film "Planning Recreatian Facilities," ta the fallowing address: 

Organization . 

Address . 

Moke check or money order payoble to: 

$145.00 per print 


Herbert Price 
% Cinesaund Company 
1037 N. Lo Brea Ave. 
Hollywood 38, Colif. 
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BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 

3 Years Guaranteel 
outdoors or Indoors 

Alta featuring Jayfro V euttom built 

J NYLON BASKETBALL NETS & BALL CARRIERS 
y ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
/ TETHERBALL POLES & PADDLE SETS 
/ ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 

• Send for Free Catalog • 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 



Attention— 

RECREATION DIRECTORS 
Consider CERAMICS 


This fast growing hobby offers mosl 
interesting training and constant crea¬ 
tive enjoyment. 

Send for Full Information. Our big 
68 page complete catalog is now avail¬ 
able. 50<J to individuals. Free to 
schools - institutions, etc. 


Write 

Today 


House of Ceramics 
2481 Matthews 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 


Cont. from previous page 

Desirable Qualities 

• Sincerity and a real affection for 
young people are essentials. Boys and 
girls know when you lack these quali¬ 
ties. 

• Dependability, maturity, and ability 
to communicate on a level with the teen¬ 
ager while still maintaining a position 
that calls for and receives respect. 

• A sense of humor and a pleasant per¬ 
sonality. 

• Ability to accept the racial and cul¬ 
tural differences in the teen-age group 
you are chaperoning. 

• A seventh sense as to when to step in 
and when not to. 

• A matter-of-fact, definite manner , 
with good humor but with firmness be¬ 
hind it, when it is necessary to take a 
hand. 

• Knowledge of one 7 s own shortcom¬ 
ings and ability to keep them from dom¬ 
inating the handling of situations. 

• Capacity to tolerate the noise of a 
large group. 

• Ability to size up a situation quickly 
and understandably and act on it. 

• The quality of seeming relaxed; 
nervous tension is catching. ■ 


NEW AND IMPROVED 

RYAN’S H. 8c R. 

\ DRY LINE MARKERS 

5 DIFFERENT MODELS 


From 20# to 100# Capocity 
Force Feed — I rut an 
Shutoff — 50 lb*, ca 
pacify. 

Shaker In Hopper fo 
Constant Flow. 

Adjustable Control o» 
Handle. 

SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 

Send to Dept . R for booklet on four other model . 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF 




Wear Your Golden Age Club Pin With 
Pride Wherever You May Go 

Designed by representatives 
of over 100 Golden Age clubs 
and used nationally. 

Gold colored metal with 
evergreen tree in jewelers* 
enamel. Symbolic of longlife, 
exact SIZE strength and perseverance. 
The words LOVE, PLAY, LEARN, SERVE 
(greatest values of club membership) en¬ 
ameled in black. The border is a laurel 
wreath for honor. Safety catch. 

Arsilsble Only to Authentic Clubs. 

50c each, minimum order 10 pins. 

James Spencer & Co. PhnJ3.ipwc S 6**p 0 . 
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The interest of many leen-age boys shifts from sports 
to mechanics and their desire to explore the latter field 
results in a new and stimulating program activity. 


ft hen teen-agers drop out oj our programs , whose fault 
is it, theirs or ours? Perhaps one reason is that we do not 
offer them sufficient opportunity to work with their hands 
and ivith their hearts. These programs show the degree of 
interest and work they will give when they accept a challenge 
that interests them. Mr. Herdic reports another special 
activity, a radio club, has been going successfully for six 
months. In it, the boys collect old radios, strip them for 
parts, and then learn to build their own from scratch. Per¬ 
haps the key lies in these three programs—special interest 
groups, limited in size, but unlimited in personal chal¬ 
lenge. — Ed. 


Take My Hand 

npilE' problem of teen-agers and their willingness to be 
helpful to the community has been a topic of discussion 
many times. 

Here in Manchester, a high-school student volunteer 
group spends two hours each week helping handicapped 
children to swim. This outstanding group of teen-agers has 
formed a swimming instructors club, calling itself Instruct¬ 
ors of Handicapped, working directly with the recreation 
department. Each Saturday afternoon throughout the win¬ 
ter months, for four years, these boys and girls have volun¬ 
teered their time to work with less fortunate children. There 
is a lot more to this program, too, than just giving their 
time, as each handicapped child must be handled a different 


Mr. Herdic is superintendent of recreation in Manchester. 


; 


During this era when the papers 


it is refreshing to see 


; 


in Manchester, Connecticut 


icut 




Two Good 


way. There are many problems to cope with, such as fea j 
of the water, strange surroundings, and the fact that nJ 
parents are permitted in the pool during the swimming pe J 
riod. Therefore, these young instructors must gain thj 
confidence of the child before he can begin to accomplislj 
anything in the water. 

After the instructor gains the child’s confidence, whicli 
may take a week or two, depending on the individual, h 
takes him into the water. He then works with this child fo 
the entire swim period, lasting approximately forty-fiv 
minutes. 

The progress of each child is recorded at the end of th 
month, and a report made to the superintendent of recre< 
tion and to the child’s parents. An example of the progres 
being made with these children by the teen-agers is the blin 
boy who, at the beginning of this program two years ag( 
could not swim a stroke. Today, he not only swims, usin ] 
the various strokes, but has mastered the art of jumping 
from the low board. (See photograph on opposite page.) I-! 

In other cases the progress of the child has been a lcj 
slower; for instance, a little girl who had polio has onl] 
got to ducking her head. This in itself is progress, hovl I 
ever, because, when she came into the pool last Novembel- 
she was extremely shy and chary of even entering the watev 
Overcoming these fears and getting her into the water w» { 
a great accomplishment and a credit to her teen-age ill 
structor. 

If individual accomplishment seems slow to an instructo I i 
a discussion is held at a club meeting. Suggestions arm 
then made by other instructors. At least some progress hfl| 
been made with every child. The child’s desire to returjj 
proves that, to him, swimming is not only a sport to be eil 
joyed, but is leading him toward a goal. This goal, if reaclfli: 
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re full of juvenile crime, 

te great success of these activities 

I- population 40,000. 
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een Activities 


James F. Hcrdic 


would establish the handicapped child on a more equal 

K>ting with the normal child in the water. The happy faces 

f these less fortunate children during this swimming period 

re a great credit to the high school boys and girls who vol- 

nteer their precious Saturday afternoons. 

This group of teen-agers is guided by Alice Madden of 

^ _ 

■ie recreation staff, the only salaried person connected with 
his program. Her duties are to assign the children to an 
rrstructor, guide the instructors in their work, and follow 
hrough on all reports to the superintendent of recreation. 

The club is limited to seventeen members in high school, 
ind anyone wishing to become a member must apply di- 
ectly to the members of the club for admittance. The quali- 
cations, which have been established for membership by 
)ie boys and girls themselves, are as follows. The applicant 
uust be a junior or senior in high school; hold a Red 
ross Certificate, know how to teach swimming, have good 
haracter, leadership ability, and genuine interest in help- 
ng the handicapped. 

Boys’ Mechanics Club 

This club is for boys sixteen through nineteen. The 
nitial spark for it grew out of a meeting with a group of 
| oys no longer frequenting the recreation centers in town, 
it seemed their interest had shifted from sports to auto¬ 
mobiles. It was decided to try to promote some activity 
■long these lines that would capture their interest. 

A prominent and civic-minded automobile dealer was ap¬ 
proached about the possibility of using his garage as a place 
vhere the boys could work on their cars. He suggested the 
|«oys come into the garage once a week to work on their cars 
nd offered to donate an old used car for those who did 
hot have one. The next step secured the services of one 


In “Take My Hand” program, young instructors vol¬ 
unteer time to help handicapped children learn how to 
swim. Above, a blind boy masters the feat of diving. 


of his mechanics to instruct the boys and supervise the 
activity. The chief mechanic stated that he was extremely 
interested and would be available one night a week. 

He suggested instruction on the various automobile parts 
before we let the boys work on their own cars and make a 
lot of mistakes. The recreation department then started the 
club, which had to be limited to twenty-five boys because 
of lack of space and tools. It wasn’t very long before the 
quota was filled. 

The instructor met with the boys, along with the program 
director from the recreation department, who did all the 
organization work for this activity, and explained just how 
the club was to operate and what was expected of them when 
they brought their cars to the garage. Following the or¬ 
ganizational meeting, the instructor covered many subjects, 
using movies and a mechanic’s handbook for illustrations. 
The following parts of the car were covered: fuel, brakes, 
cooling and electrical system, front end, engine. 

Following instruction in these subjects, which lasted four 
weeks, the boys were told to bring their cars into the garage 
on the following Wednesday evening between 7:00 and 9:00. 
The group has been meeting every week since February 
1957 with the exception of the summer months—with sur¬ 
prising results. The boys have been using the tools, belong¬ 
ing to the garage and the mechanic himself, and have not 
lost or damaged any. 

The recreation department staff feels that this is ex¬ 
tremely worth while, as the club reaches a group of boys 
with a specialized interest, who would not be reached by 
any other recreation activities. 
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Local Community Developments 


Exciting action is result of growing community 

awareness of recreation needs. 

* 


, t' 


/COMMUNITY AFTER community across our land reports 
exciting recreation developments growing out of a 
community awareness of local recreation needs and citizen 
cooperation to meet them. All of these cannot be reported 
individually, for there are too many and, anyway, one of the 
thrilling things about them is that they are no longer unique 
but rather the order of the day. However, we will try to 
tell the story of some of the more ingenious or interesting, 
such as the following, from time to time. 

Transformation of “Sumps” 

In one of the most unique parks and recreation projects 
in the country, the city of El Segundo, California, has been 
busily transforming unsightly flood-control sumps into use¬ 
ful, landscaped playground areas. 

Called “Parkettes,” the first of these play areas has been 

« 

completed recently. Instead of an eyesore, the neighbor¬ 
hood now has a playground facility and extended backyard 
area, of which all residents can well be proud. Actually 


in areas immediately adjacent. After further study the 
city decided to attempt to beautify and utilize these dor¬ 
mant and unsightly areas. Now, although the primary pur¬ 
pose of these areas is still flood control, the projects have 
been made of dual value to the community during the re¬ 
maining 335 days. 

Surprisingly, the additional cost of converting a sump to 
a u Parkette” is approximately $2,000. This figure includes 
all materials for sprinkling system, landscaping, and play¬ 
ground apparatus. The recreation and park department 
furnished the labor. 

In addition to “Sycamore Parkette,” already completed, 
the city is now in the process of converting three other 
flood-control projects into Parkettes. 

El Segundo City Council voiced the opinion that this 
was a unique multi-use of emergency facilities. “I believe 
this may attract national attention,” stated Mayor Kenneth 
R. Benfield, “and I expect other municipalities with dormant 
areas as these, may follow El Segundo’s lead in converting 




Unsightly flood-control “sumps” are transformed into playground areas in El Segundo, 
California. These drainage pits are rectangular basins up to twelve feet in depth. 


this facility combines a landscaped activity center with the 
usefulness of an emergency storm basin. 

El Segundo is a hilly town without adequate storm drain 
facilities. In order to retard flooding of developed sections, 
several sumps have been installed in key low areas. These 
vary in size from one-third acre to one acre. The sumps are 
rectangular basins up to twelve feet in depth. In each case, 
percolating wells have been drilled to facilitate drainage. 
All areas are fenced as a safeguard against accidental 
drownings. 

About a year ago, city officials decided that they created 
quite a community eyesore. Property values were affected 


unsightly sumps into areas of usefulness and beauty.”— 
Keith E. Kelly, Director , Recreation and Parks Depart¬ 
ment , El Segundo. 

Recreation “Rolls” 

AM 

In 1955, a handful of citizens from Antelope Valley, lo- • 
cated eighty-four miles north of Los Angeles, banded to¬ 
gether for the purpose of organizing a survey and appraisal 
committee to determine the recreation needs of the people 
in the valley and at the same time to appraise the existing 
program. With the cooperation of specialists from the Los 
Angeles County Department of Parks and Recreation and 
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11 he California State Recreation Commission, groundwork 
|\vas laid for the currently existing mobile recreation unit 
lin Antelope Valley. 

Community groups from the school districts located in 
fhe valley were asked to send representatives from their 
I rganizations to work with the Citizens Recreation Survey 
|uid Appraisal Committee of Northern Los Angeles County. 

One of the most significant results of the survey was the 
lliscovery of the need for recreation in the rural areas lo- 
I ated as far as twenty-eight miles east, southwest and south¬ 
east from Lancaster. Because of financial and personnel 
limitations, four trailer courts located seven miles from 
Lancaster, the communities of Juniper Hills and Acton, lo- 
ij ated, respectively, twenty-six miles southeast and southwest 
Jlrom Lancaster, were chosen for this unique plan of bring- 
•ing supervised recreation by means of a mobile recreation 
unit. 

This offer of county monies to provide opportunities for 
recreation activities using private facilities is wholly with- 
k ut precedent. The matter was referred to county counsel. 
nJ le ruled that the department could use private facilities 
p-rovided: 

1. Written permission be obtained from owner. 

2. Program and area were open to to all in the community, 
■leetings were held with the trailer court owners and the 

women’s clubs in Juniper Hills and Acton, whose facilities 
[Were the only ones available in the community. 

The planned program offered to these groups prompted 

exceedingly enthusiastic response. Immediately, permis¬ 
sion for the county to use the facilities was granted. 

A survey of children in the trailer courts was made and 
-bowed an average of sixty-eight children from preschool 
1o teen age who eagerly seized this opportunity for recrea- 
tion activities. In Acton the survey showed 102 children 


and in Juniper Hills forty-seven children who w r ould benefit 
by this program. 

The Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors approved 
this unprecedented policy and instructed Norman S. John¬ 
son, director of the Los Angeles County Department of 
Parks and Recreation, to initiate this program beginning 
in July, 1957. 

At once the wheels began to turn; specialists within the 
department framework met as a unit to plan the all-round 
recreation program. The transportation division made avail¬ 
able a station wagon that would be manned by specialists. 
The mobile unit carried recreation supplies, such as bats, 
balls, craft kits, and table games. In addition, the recrea¬ 
tion leaders were able to utilize such recreation facilities 
as might be available in the location visited. Some of the 
trailer courts have recreation buildings and swimming pools. 

The program offered such activities as table games, games 
of low organization, dancing, dramatics, handcrafts, and 
group games. In each area of operation the mothers or¬ 
ganized themselves into volunteer leaders, assisting with the 
program. Committees were chosen to assume the respon¬ 
sibility for providing refreshments for the children. 

In each instance the trailer court owners and community 
leaders expressed a desire to cooperate in every way pos¬ 
sible, including plans for the construction of additional 
facilities in order to enhance and enlarge the recreation 
program. 

From the interest of a small group of civic-minded people, 
and with the cooperation of county government and pri¬ 
vate enterprise, this vitally needed program has mushroom¬ 
ed into a successful reality that will provide carry-over 
value for the participants into later life.— Marvin Bass, 
Division Recreation Director , Department of Parks and 
Recreation , Los Angeles County . 


* i i From Pets to Petting 


Los 


Two projects initiated and carried 
through by teen-agers prove that young¬ 
sters can shoulder responsibility and 
render valuable community service. In 
Massapequa, New York, seventeen 
teen-agers maintain an “animal pa¬ 
trol,” caring for stray dogs, abandoned 
cats, injured wildfowl, and other fauna. 
In Rye, New York, a committee of 
forty-six teen-agers have worked out a 
code to guide the social activities in 
several schools. 

The Nassau County Animal Patrol 
was started five years ago by sixteen- 
year-old Paul Garrett, after he had seen 
a boy shooting birds with an air rifle 
“and decided to do something about 
it.” Patrol members are schooled in 


state conservation laws and the state 
penal code and work closely with a local 
veterinary and the local conservation 
department agent. 

Emergency calls for treed or injured 
animals are made in four automobiles 
operated by those holding junior li¬ 
censes. In addition, the mobile patrol 
consists of three boats in nearby waters. 
Members pay fifty cents a month dues 
for animal food, stamps, stationery, 
telephone calls, and other expenses. 
The patrol also publishes a monthly 
news bulletin. An emergency room for 
animals is maintained in the Garrett 
basement. 

In Rye, the teen-agers, after weeks 
of discussion, worked out their own 


social code to eliminate confusion en¬ 
gendered by the widely varied stand¬ 
ards imposed by parents. One of the 
most urgent problems covered by the 
code is that of “open house” parties. 
The youngsters felt that parties open to 
all comers get out of hand and there¬ 
fore “crashers should be politely but 
firmly ousted.” Concerning hours the 
code advocates that evening social ac¬ 
tivities for seventh-graders end at ten 
o’clock; for eighth-graders, at ten- 
thirty; for high school freshmen, 
eleven; for sophomores, midnight; and 
juniors, twelve-thirty. 

The code * has been accepted by the 
parents’ groups at the schools and will 
be printed in the Rye High School stu¬ 
dent handbook this fall. 

*See a “Code for Chaperones/* p. 246; 

“How Long Is Your Reach?** p. 240, this 
issue. 
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National Recreation Trends 



Charles E. Reed 



T he proportions and complexity 
of our national recreation and lei¬ 
sure-time movement demand more and 
better teamwork at the front line. Some 
relatively new, noteworthy patterns 
of such cooperative endeavor are evi¬ 
dent in the recreation developments and 
trends during 1957. If one needs any 
reminder that our national problem of 
recreation and leisure today is one of 
expanding and complex proportions, 
just glance at the list of innumerable 
organizations—public and private, pro¬ 
fessional and nonprofessional, local, 
state, and national—acutely concerned 
with this over-all problem. As a bit of 
additional evidence, 2,580 cities, towns, 
townships and counties, and districts 
were registered with the National Rec¬ 
reation Association for field service at 
the close of last year. During 1957, 103 
new local public recreation depart¬ 
ments were reported, and in fifty-nine 
of these a full-time, year-round superin¬ 
tendent was employed for the first time. 
Ninety-four of the 103 communities 
have new boards and commissions to 
administer parks and recreation. In the 
remaining nine, the administering au¬ 
thority is the city manager, in five in¬ 
stances, the local school body in the 
other four. 

Localities in thirty-nine different 
states report forty-one types of new rec¬ 
reation and park facilities constructed 
or acquired during the past year. We 
know this is only a portion of the total 
of acquisitions nationally. Leading the 
list are new playgrounds, parks, swim¬ 
ming pools, recreation buildings, and 
field and shelter houses, with a notice¬ 
able expansion of facilities in the ex- 
traurban and fringe areas. These are 
making definite forward strides 
through annexation of neighborhoods 
and communities, acquisition of new 
sites for schools, and the establishment 
of new city, township, and district rec¬ 
reation and park jurisdictions. Expan- 

Mr. Reed is director of the National 
Recreation Association Field Service. 


sion of local recreation budgets con¬ 
tinues the trend of the past six years. 
There were few local losses in 1957. 

Such expansion of new facilities in 
recent years brought country-wide in¬ 
creases in program volume again in 
1957. In general, its quality improved 
over previous years, yet a few states did 
not make top showing. Another evi¬ 
dence of recreation’s expansion is the 
fact that, during 1957, NRA District 
field workers consulted with fifty-five 
colleges and universities concerned 
with the recruiting, training, and place¬ 
ment of professional recration leaders. 

Let us look briefly at the work of the 
eight National Recreation Association 
District Advisory Committees. These 
committees are appointed to advise the 
district representatives in determining 
the recreation needs in each district and 
how the Association’s resources can 
best be utilized to help these people. In 
1957, these committees had the most 
active year since their organization. 
Altogether they discussed seventeen dif¬ 
ferent kinds of projects and problems. 
These eight committees represent an¬ 
other valuable type of cooperative plan¬ 
ning and action. I shall mention what 
is being done, at this time, by only one 
committee; namely, the National Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Recreation Ad¬ 
ministration. Its function is to study 
current problems of concern to recrea¬ 
tion and park administrators and to 
make results of the study available to 
leaders of the national movement. The 
sixty-three members of the committee 
and other administrators have been ac¬ 
tive in contributing information on dif¬ 
ferent subjects through subcommittees. 
Some of this information has appeared 
in Recreation Magazine but it is all 
available and is being utilized by the 
Association in answering inquiries con¬ 
cerning such problems. 

Currently, the committee is at work 
on five important problems, each in the 
hands of a subcommittee. One of these 
has to do with liability faced by recre¬ 
ation and park departments. The sub¬ 


committee, chaired by Don Dyer, su¬ 
perintendent of recreation and adult 
education in Milwaukee, which studied 
this problem, has submitted its report, 
entitled ‘'Liability in Public Recreation 
and Accident Insurance.” 

A second subcommittee is at work on 
the problem “School-City Cooperation 
in the Planning of Recreation Areas 
and Facilities.” Jay M. Ver Lee, su¬ 
perintendent of recreation in Oakland, 
California, is subcommittee chairman. 
Another subcommittee is studying 
“Cost of Maintaining Recreation and« 
Park Areas and Facilities,” under the* 
chairmanship of Lome Rickert, super¬ 
intendent of recreation, Wicomico 
County, Maryland. Still another sub < 
committee is gathering information on 1 
“Attendance Taking on Larger Recre¬ 
ation Areas, Other Than Playgrounds,” 
under the chairmanship of George T. 
Cron, superintendent of recreation.' 
Union County Park Commission, Ne\s 1 
Jersey. The most recently appointed ] 
subcommittee is starting work on the ( 
problem of “Encroachments on Public 
Recreation and Park Areas,” with Dor 
Sinn, superintendent of recreation ir 
Flint, Michigan, as chairman. 

These questions have been suggestec 
largely by recreation and park adminis 
trators. Some of them have come fron ^ 
the discussions of the recreation execu 
tives in their special session at the Rec 
reation Congress each year. As yoi 
know, there is a National Advisor 
Council composed of the chairman o 
each of the eight District Advisor 
Committees, the president of each stat 
recreation society or association, am 
the chairman of each National Advisor 
Committee. 

The National Recreation Associatioi 
is giving increasing time and thought 
through its field and headquarter 
workers, to all of these efforts on th 
local, state, and national levels becaus 
the Association feels it is important t- 
do so, and because the big task we a 
face cannot be accomplished withou j 
close cooperation and team effort. ■ 
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Research Reviews 
and Abstracts 

George D. Butler 
Use of Financial Aid 

Because proposals have been made from time to time for 
ibsidizing local recreation services with state, school, or 
her local funds, Warren R. Tappin, Jr.’s doctoral study 
’■r the University of Washington, A Study of an Experiment 
the Use of School Subsidies to Promote Community Rec - 
Ration Programs in the State of Washington , is worth read- 
ig. It appraises sixty-six community recreation programs 
iilizing financial aid granted to local school districts in 
Washington state. Major findings are: 

Administrative authority . The local school district assumed 
adership in community recreation programs throughout 
e state-aid years. However, with the discontinuance of 
ate aid in 1950, it greatly reduced its administrative re- 
onsibilities and no other local agency took over the 
[adership. 

r nancial basis. The grants-in-aid program succeeded in 
iming communities to spend more to support their pro- 
ams. This process carried over into the post state-aid era 
the first-class districts. Second- and third-class districts, 
the other hand, spent in 1953 only slightly more than 
lie-fourth the amount spent in 1950. 

E adership personnel . Leadership standards were lowered 
ring the state-aid period; in the first-class districts they 
re higher than those in the second- and third-class dis- 
icts in 1946 and 1950. Despite the drastic cut in leader- 
dp personnel in second- and third-class districts, they pos- 
|^sed higher qualifications in 1953 than did the first-class 
strict. 

acilities used. All but the federal agencies provided more 
•cilities in 1950 than in 1946, but in 1953 all but the 
<unty agencies provided fewer than in 1950. 

|rogram services. The scope of activities was broadened in 
districts during state-aid years. In 1953, however, more 
lan four of every five communities in the second- and third- 
ass districts either had no program or confined them to 
or two activities. Only one first-class district dropped 
is program. 

| rogram participation. Although an increase in attendance 
over 300,000 was registered between 1946 and 1950, the 
en-age group and the girls seem to have been neglected 
all district programs. In 1953 the first-class districts 
ere attracting more people and a wider age spread, while 
;'e others confined their services mainly to nine- and ten- 
ar-old boys. 

Golden Age Interests Survey 

A Golden Age club survey made among four hundred 
;mbers by the Milwaukee Department of Municipal Rec¬ 
ation and Adult Education in 1956 revealed some inter- 
ting facts. 

Of the four hundred, seventy-four were men and 326 
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SAFEST 
OF ALL! 




THE SAFETY SWINGS 

ALL types for ALL ages. 
Designed for fun. Built 
for maximum strength 
and minimum mainte¬ 
nance. Exceed safety 
standards in every de¬ 
tail. Choose the safest 
of all. Choose Burke 
Better Built Swings. 

SPACE-SAVER SLIDE 

All the fun of otherslides 
yet JUST V 4 THE SPACE. 
An ingenious all-metal 
design of utmost safety 
and low upkeep. Stain¬ 
less steel bedway. Other 
parts finished with 
baked enamel in bright 
colors. 

For Information 
Write Dept. A 


COMPLETE LINE 
PLAY EQUIPMENT 
OF HEAVY DUTY 


4 7 




FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN . 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


BENNETT BOOKS 

to aid the recreation leader . . . 

LEATHERCRAFT 

By Groneman 

New, different! Tells and shows 
how to select materials, how to 
work leather, tools to use, things 
to make. Has profusely illustrated, 
step-by-step instructions. $1.95 



MAKING THINGS 
OF PLASTIC 

By Edwords 

How-to-moko useful 
articles of plostics is 
told in cleor, eoslly 
understood text. 
Mony illustrotions. 
Covers moterlals, 
tools, plons ond 
methods. 


$ 3.75 


MAKING THINGS 
OF WOOD 

By Soeteber & Moore 

37 wonderful new 
wood projects for 
young croftsmen or 
beginners. Plons, 
bills of moteriols, 
step-by-step Illustrat¬ 
ed procedure moke 
instructions eosy to 
follow. 53 0 Q 


HANDICRAFTS 
FOR CHILDREN 

By Dryod 

Up-to-dote ond com¬ 
plete collection of 
whot to moke ond 
how-to-do-it in pop- 
ulor crafts for chil- 

dren - $ 6.25 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 

2B0B Duroc Bldg., Peorio, Illinois 

Pleose sends 

0 Leathercroft, $1.95; 0 Hondicrofts for Children, $6.25; 0 Moking 

Things of Wood, $3.00; 0 Moking Things of Plostic, $3.75; 0 Cotolog 

of “How To” Croft Books, Free. 

0 Send postpoid, $-enclosed 

Send C.O.D. e * 

Nome ... 


Address 


City .... State . 

Sotisfoction guoronteed or money refunded. 
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women; eighty-seven reported having no free time and only 
sixty said all their time was “free.” Eighty are still gain¬ 
fully employed, and one woman who did not begin working 
until she was seventy is still employed at eighty-seven. Their 
work includes baking, wigmaking, shoemaking, metal buff¬ 
ing, sorting, hospital dietetics, and many other occupations. 
A surprising number of them are now doing work bearing 
no relationship to the type of job held before. 

The survey concluded that today’s senior citizens are not 
content to retire and remain idle; every opportunity should 
be given them for interesting and worthwhile pursuits. 

Interests of Teen-Agers 

In connection with a survey of park and recreation fa¬ 
cilities for Torrance, California, Louis J. Kroeger & Associ¬ 


ates conducted an inquiry as to the interests of high school 
students. The purpose of the inquiry was to secure informa¬ 
tion as to the interests of teen-age groups with special refer¬ 
ence to indoor and outdoor recreation facilities. Twelve 
types of facilities were included on the ballot form. 


LOOPER CLIPS 


for 

Craft Weaving 

Braiding and Crocheting 
makes 

★ POT HOLDERS ★ RUGS ★ MATS 

• Available In 20 beautiful 
colors... also varigafed 



Facility 

Boys 

13-19 

Girls 

13-19 

Total 

Swimming, Indoors. 

. 282 

197 

479 

Drop-In Centers. 

. 185 

175 

360 

Tennis . 

. 138 

178 

316 

Swimming, Outdoors . 

. 144 

119 

263 

Open Park Area . 

. 118 

114 

232 

Golf Course . 

. 114 

83 

197 

Basketball . 

. 129 

37 

166 

Little Theater . 

. 61 

81 

142 

Volley Ball . 

. 57 

64 

121 

Hard Bali Diamond .. 

. 99 

9 

108 

Pitch and Putt. 

. 82 

25 

107 

Softball Diamond. 

53 

54 

107 

Write Ins 

Drag Strip . 

. 36 

10 

46 

Ice Skating . 

. 7 

19 

26 

Riding Stables. 

. 6 

16 

22 

Pool Tables . 

. 20 


20 

Football . 

. 14 


16 

Boxing . 

. 11 


11 

Rifle Range . 

. 9 


9 

Bowling .. 


8 

8 

Miniature Golf .. 


8 

9 

Teen-Age Canteen . 


6 

6 

Dancing . 


5 

5 




C40 


for information and prices, write 

HOME CRAFTS COMPANY 

BOX 352 KERNERSVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Time Is Short! 

If you haven’t already made your reservations for the 
Space Age Recreation Congress in Atlantic City, 

do so immediately. 



If you are planning the construction of an ice skating rink in 
the near future and will be in Atlantic City for the National Rec¬ 
reation Congress September 22 — 26, stop by and visit with us 
at our exhibition in Booths 35, 36, 37. We will have on display 
photographs arid models of the 34 ice rinks we have designed and 
engineered in the past three years. 

Take advantage of our Invaluable Knowledge and Experience 

in Ice Rink Construction Costs . . . Operational Costs . . . Revenue . .. Finance. 

# 

Peter Carver Associates • 70 EAST 45th STREET • NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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PERSONNEL 


1958 Recreation Graduates Increase 


W. C. Sutherland 


The completed 1958 student and cur¬ 
riculum inventory indicates the down¬ 
ward trend has at least stopped and 
perhaps reversed in recruiting of rec¬ 
reation students. The study was spon¬ 
sored by the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation’s Undergraduate and Gradu¬ 
ate Education Committees, chaired by 
Drs. Harlan Metcalf and John Hutchin¬ 
son respectively. In addition to the 
icommittee members we are indebted to 
James Orles, a graduate student work¬ 
ing on his master’s degree under the 
supervision of Dr. Hutchinson at Col- 
lurnbia University. Mr. Orles did the 
tables, making it possible to give you 
this advance summary. We hope the 
committees bring out a detailed report. 

Sixty-one colleges and universities 
answered the questionnaire. The 683 
recreation graduates reported this year 
represent an increase of 277 candidates 
over 1957. The total current recreation 
enrollment is reported at 2,298. Recrea¬ 
tion space is going to waste, however, 
since the schools indicate that they 

Mr. Sutherland is director of the NRA 
I Recreation Personnel Service. 


could train 3,678 students, capacity 
could be increased to 5,700 by adding 
a few more faculty members. This is 
about 3,400 more than are now en¬ 
rolled. With some reasonable increase 
in both faculty and facilities, capacity 
could be expanded to about 7,000 ac¬ 
cording to recent reports. 

The study also revealed what appears 
to be a considerable increase in corres¬ 
pondence and extension courses. 

The total of recreation students enter¬ 


ing the profession last year was some¬ 
what better than first predicted. The 
largest number of graduates, 235, en¬ 
tered community recreation positions 
last year. The next largest group, sixty- 
nine, went into hospital and institution 
work, and another seventy-one joined 
the staffs of voluntary youth-serving 
organizations. Of those not taking pro¬ 
fessional recreation positions, seventy- 
five went into military service and fifty 
remained for graduate work. 


COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING 
AND DEGREES GRANTED IN 1951, 1956, 1957 AND 1958 


DISTRICT 

Number of Schools 
Reporting 

Number of Degrees 
Granted 

1951 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1951 

1956 

1957 

1958 

New England 

4 

3 

2 

4 

27 

49 

21 

81 

Middle Atlantic 

9 

6 

4 

7 

173 

78 

26 

121 

Southern 

10 

9 

8 

12 

100 

86 

70 

104 

Great Lakes 

11 

9 

7 

14 

251 

182 

167 

211 

Midwest 

4 

0 

1 

3 

26 

0 

1 

8 

Southwest 

* 2 

1 

1 

2 

16 

3 

4 

3 

Pacific Southwest 

10 

4 

9 

13 

65 

17 

T ir • 

92 

125 

Pacific Northwest 

3 

4 

3 

6 

34 

29 

25 

30 

TOTAL 

53 

36 

35 

61 

692 

444 

406 

683 


NUMBER OF DEGREES AWARDED IN 1958 


DISTRICT 

Number of Schools 
Reporting 

* Bachelor 

Master 

Director 

Doctor 

TOTAL 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

c 

*—< 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Both 

| 

New England 

4 

44 

14 

58 

16 

6 

22 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

61 

20 

81 

Middle Atlantic 

7 

29 

13 

42 

43 

25 

68 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

9 

78 

43 

121 

Southern 

12 

51 

30 

81 

16 

7 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

67 

37 

104 

Great Lakes 

14 

62 

69 

131 

54 

12 

66 

5 

3 

8 

3 

3 

6 

124 

87 

211 

Midwest 

3 

3 

— 

3 

3 

2 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

2 

8 

Southwest 

2 

2 

1 

3 








• 


2 

1 

3 

Pacific Southwest 

13 

58 

44 

102 

14 

6 

20 

-—- 

— 

— 

2 

1 

3 

74 

51 

125 

Pacific Northwest 

6 

13 

15 

28 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

16 

30 

TOTAL 

61 

262 

186 

448 

147 

59 

206 

7 

4 

11 

10 

8 

18 

426 

257 

683 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer . Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean Waclitel 



• Tack - N - Taker, a 
multipurpose device 
that automatically 
places tacks and, 
when desired, 're¬ 
moves them for future 
use, can be used for 
fixing papers, notices, 
posters, to bulletin 
boards, as well as for other purposes. The three-pronged 
tacks, stored in a magazine set in the handle, easily pene¬ 
trate wood, cork, fiberboard, and linoleum and have little 
tendency to fray or tear the paper they are holding. The 
four-inch tubular instrument weighs four ounces and is an 
inch in diameter. For details write ColorFIX Import Com¬ 
pany, 1409 \\ illow Street, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. 


• TwinWeld Cold Solder is a new type of plastic adhesive 
with tremendous gripping power. When the solder is spread 
between two surfaces, a plastic reaction, caused by heat, 
occurs, altering its make-up, and links the’facing surfaces 
into a permanent bond, which is hard, durable, and has a 
steel-like surface. It can be sanded, painted, and finished 
like steel, and is easy to cut, handle, and shape. TwinWeld 
can be used between such dissimilar surfaces as: wood and 
metal, metal and glass, and also adheres firmly to cement 
without keying. It remains workable for several hours, has a 
long pot life, and can be cured under a heat lamp in about 
five minutes. For details, write Schramm Fiberglass Prod¬ 
ucts, 3010 West Montrose Avenue, Chicago 10. 



• The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Com¬ 
pany has introduced 
the single-unit, mov¬ 
able Audio Console, 
designed to serve as a 
public address sys¬ 
tem, record player, 
audio-visual aid, and 
listening center, ideal 
for use in large areas. 
The console contains 
a Califone transcrip¬ 
tion player; twin, eight-inch extended range concert speak¬ 
ers; a hand microphone; tape recorder storage; a 16- 33%-, 
45-, and 78-rpm speed selector and twin head sets, all housed 
in 47%" by 29" by 22" mobile cabinet. Write the com¬ 
pany’s School Equipment Division, 623 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5. 


• Crouse-Hinds is manufacturing a new, low-cost addition 
to their MUA Floodlight series, the Model III, utilizing the 
Alzak and porcelain reflectors used on the other MUA 
models. Combined with its two bracket arms and three 
bases, the Model III provides seven different mountings, 


which can be made on pipe or on horizontal or vertical sur¬ 
faces. It is available in open or closed types, and several 
variations suitable to the range of light desired. For com¬ 
plete information, write the Crouse-Hinds Company, Syra¬ 
cuse 1, New York. 


• Florline Roll-On paints bright, 
nonblurring, even lines on grass, at 
walking speed, with liquid paint. 
This same machine, with no adjust¬ 
ment except a change of paint, makes 
lines on hard surfaces, including out¬ 
door game courts, parking and 
safety lines on lots, streets, and 
around buildings twenty times faster 
than hand marking.^ Paint can be ap¬ 
plied whether grass is wet or dry and 
during windy weather when powder 
cannot be used. Florline Roll-On uses 
a long-pile roller fed through mul¬ 
tiple brass valves with flow control¬ 
led by operator pressure on a trigger 
handle. It operates on gravity feed, 
requiring no motor or compressor. 
Lines can be two, three, or four inches in width. For further 
details, write the H. C. Sweet Company, Post Office Building, 
New Hudson, Michigan. 

• During the last few years there has been a rapid increase 
in nonfarm sales of wheel tractors of the utility type, par¬ 
ticularly useful in park and playground maintenance, on 
golf courses, and other outdoor recreation layouts. One of 
these is the International 350 Utility tractor, manufactured 
by the International Harvester Company, Harvester Build¬ 
ing, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Write 

• The VeeP hat and coat rack, 
made by Vogel-Peterson, is a I 
compact, folding rack on large, 
ball-bearing casters that can be 
stored away in a very small 
space. In use, the VeeP turns 
into a rigid, 6%-foot rack with 
two shelves, easily holding 72 
coats and hats. One man can 
set it up in a matter of seconds. 
Made of square, tubular furni- , 
ture steel and aluminum tub¬ 
ing, the \ eeP is available in 
two styles: with rails for gar¬ 
ment hangers, or with anchor j 
coat hooks suspended in stag-1 
gered rows from the lower hat I 
shelf. Write Vogel-Paterson. I 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9. 

Recreation 


them for full details. 
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Does Your Fall and Winter Program 
Include AERIAL TENNIS? 

Aerial Tennis Is An Ideal Indoor-Outdoor Game 

It is more adaptable to outdoor play than Badminton, due to 
the weight and carry of the Birdies; economical to maintain 
due to the ability to replace broken feathers in the live rubber 
base with replacement feathers. Doubles court 26 by 50 feet. 

If your sporting goods dealer can not supply you with authentic Aerial 
Tennis equipment , write us direct . 


SlIS AERIAL TENNIS CO. 

4834 BELINDER AVE. • KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
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MORE 


NEW! 

Optional Roll-away casters 

Feature! make it easy to 

clear your floors. 


DOUBLE DUTY WITH 


uperior 

Folding Table Tennis Tables! 


Superior tables can be stored compactly, can be 
opened for play in a jiffy . .. even rolled 
away on wheels by a youngster. Sturdy, rigid 
Superior MT1000 Table has edge-protecting 
METAL FRAME AND TUBULAR STEEL 
LEGS, HEAVY DOUBLE HARDWARE 
ON LEGS. Thousands used by playgrounds, 
camps, schools, military installations . . . 
wherever a heavy duty table is needed. 

POPULARLY PRICED* APPROVED BY USTTA. 

Write for literature showing complete line 
of institutional table tennis tables. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


recreation therapy. No ex¬ 
perience required to start 
at $376. Promotions possi¬ 
ble to $644. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 


Part-time, male, to organ¬ 
ize, lead units, weekend 
camping. New boys* or¬ 
ganization. The Trailsmen, 
Box 41, Cincinnati 13, 
Ohio. 

The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 


Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. R9 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Av« v N.Y. 16 


Jamison 


PLAYGROUND 

EQUIPMENT 


Be sure to check the many exclusive features af 
this rugged line. Write far free catalog af 254 
items. 


Jamison Manufacturing Ca. 
8781 South Mettler Straet 
los Angeles 3, California 


Since 

vm 


HELP WANTED 

Recreation Therapist for 
4500-bed modern state hos¬ 
pital for adult mentally ill. 
66 miles east of Los An¬ 
geles. State civil service. 
Start $376. Annual incre¬ 
ments to $458. Promotional 
opportunities. 3 weeks’ 
paid vacation, 12 days* sick 
leave, excellent retirement 
system. Must be graduate 
recognized college in rec¬ 
reation or recreation ther¬ 


apy with supervised field 
work. Contact Personnel 
Officer, Patton State Hospi¬ 
tal, Patton, California. 

Recreation Therapists 
for California state hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; ex¬ 
cellent equipment and fa¬ 
cilities available. Positions 
open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
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DIVING BOARD 


World's Finest Official Board 

Rugged Aircraft Girder Construction, 
Unequaled in Design, Durability and 
Performance by any board built today. 

Exclusive International Distributors 


AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 

WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, FICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EOUIFMENT 



Leased FREE! 


Save 

Time 

and 


Money! 


Stop wosting time recording inventory costs, 
honding out balls ond paying top prices for low 
quolity balls. Install this ottroctive, cast-cutting 
TFT Toble Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible ogencies on $10.00 
deposit subject ta refund. Trouble-free operation 
ossured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hard wood and metal cobinet— 7Vi x 8 V 2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to instoll. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each far 10*. Choice af 3 grades af 
top quality bolls. Use profit ta maintain ond re¬ 
place poddies, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
far free folders “Stap Wosting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

INCORPORATE 

SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 
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■P* Congress sessions on the ill and 
handicapped start with “Recreation—A 
Positive Force in Preventive Medi¬ 
cine”; and continue with the following 
program: “How to Use Recreation Ac¬ 
tivities as a Therapeutic Tool”; “A Re¬ 
port on the Study of Recreation in Hos¬ 
pitals,” a study heing conducted by the 
National Recreation Association; “New 
Concepts in Recruitment and Education 
of Personnel Working with the Ill and 
Handicapped”; “Demonstrations of 
Recreation Techniques for the Mentally 
Retarded”; “Techniques of Observa¬ 
tion and Reporting on Patient Behav¬ 
ior”; “Developing Programs Around 
Life Patterns and Social Customs of 
Patients in Institutions for the Aged.” 
Following this will he an interesting 
demonstration of community resources 
available nationally for recreation in 
hospitals and related institutions. The 
closing session will be of tremendous 
importance to all of us: “Cooperative 
Planning for the Handicapped — Joint 
Responsibility of the Community and 
the Institution.” 

P* I think you will be interested to know 
that we have two projects—one in New 
York City, the other in Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut — going full speed right now, 
promoting recreation in nursing homes, 
of which there are 25,000 in the United 
States; less than a handful provide any 
type of organized recreation activity 
for their patients. It is quite unbeliev¬ 
able but these patients are awakened at 
seven-thirty in the morning, left in bed 
or put in a chair next to the bed, just 
to sit, staring at the wall, from morning 
till evening with absolutely nothing to 
do. Nursing homes have had little in¬ 
doctrination or education concerning 
the very positive value of recreation 
and, as a group, they fear the cost of 
recreation would be too high for them. 
The NRA hopes to disprove this idea. 
We are demonstrating that one worker 
can be jointly employed by three homes, 


Beatrice H. Hill 

each using him on a part-time basis. 
The balance of the program can be sup¬ 
plemented by volunteer help, trained by 
any professional recreation association 
in the community. Expensive equip¬ 
ment, such as movie projectors, can be 
rotated, and basic games and arts and 
crafts material are expendable and in¬ 
expensive. 

The two pilot projects, conducted by 
the NRA, both in New York and Hart¬ 
ford, are proving their feasibility, and 
have evoked tremendous community in¬ 
terest. If you know of any nursing 
homes in your area, please inform them 
of this plan and ask them to write us 
for further details, if interested. 

•P* The National Study of Recreation in 
Hospitals will be ready for distribution 
October first. Included are a study of 
all hospitals in the United States having 
organized recreation programs and a 
study of the two thousand people carry¬ 
ing them out. 

P* Are you approaching hospitals and 
nursing homes in your area not having 
organized recreation, and trying to pro¬ 
mote it? Are you going to the local 
high schools and colleges to inform stu¬ 
dents about our field, recreation for the 
ill and handicapped? Recruits are des¬ 
perately needed! 

*F* Two new publications that will be of 
interest to you: Social Class and Mental 
Illness, by A. B. Hollingshead, Ph.D. 
and F. C. Redlich, M. D., demonstrates 
the effect of a patient’s social class on 
the treatment he receives in the hos¬ 
pital; Recreation jor the Mentally 111 , 
edited by B. E. Phillips, Ph.D., is^ the 
first comprehensive report on the vari¬ 
ous aspects of recreation practice in 
psychiatry. 

Mrs. Hill is director of the NRA Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the 
III and Handicapped. 
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Magazine Articles 


)Ult Leadership, May 1958 
Old Age, Marcus Tullius Cicero and Cyril 
O. Houle. 
iK American City, July 1958 
Greensboro’s Park Acquisition Fund, Oka 
T. Hester 

Aluminum Swimming Pool, Howard Kahoc. 
kts and Activities, June 1958 
Jewelry Fits the Teens, Frances Pickens. 
immunity Courier, May-June 1958 
Who’s Responsible for Leadership in 
Sports? Eric Runacres. 

[iURNal of Health, Physical Education 
■d Recreation, May-June 1958 
The Physically Handicapped—Our Prob¬ 
lem, Too, Claude J. Ruggian. 

A Stunt Play Program for Children, Charles 
Nagel. 

nior League, July-August 1958 
Make-Believe Magic in Youngstown, Gloria 
D. Jones. 

Music and Marionettes—A Mirthful Mer¬ 
ger. 

[arents*, June 1958 

Wood Smoke and Tent Pegs, Harriet D. 
Pennington. 

|--, July 1958 

Our Kids Just Play, Jean R. Komniko. 

Some Are Fast, Some Are Slow at Growing, 
Dorothy V. Whipple, MJ). and Margnret 
A. Gillmor. 

\rk Maintenance, June 1958 
Ways and Means Are Available to Stop 
or Prevent Vandalism. 

English Park Magazine Offers New Ap¬ 
proaches to Park, Recreation Work. 

-, July 1958 

Vandal-Proof Shelter at Passaic, New 
Jersey. 

^arks and Recreation, June 1958 
Recreation Graduates Need Good Back¬ 
ground in Park Management—They Go 
Together, E. A. Scholer. 

Iecreation for the III and Handicapped, 
July 1958 

Recreation in the Indiana Mental Health 
Program, Martin W. Meyer, Ed.D. 
lF.creation Management, June 1958 
The Recreation Director. 

Eastman Kodak Youth Softball Program 
Serves as National Model for A.S.A. 
Erwin Mills’ Community-Oriented Recrea¬ 
tion Program, Hubert Henderson. 

!korts Illustrated, June 16, 1958 
Leadership Tip from the U.S. Past. 

—-, June 30, 1958 


The Everywhere Marshal, Paul Mandel. 
Resurrection in Red Flannel, Walter Bing¬ 
ham. 

-, July 21, 1958. 


Putting a Big Bang in the Game (Canasta), 
Charles Goren. 

- -, August 4, 1958. 

The Great Hula-Hoopla. 

[Swimming Pool, July 1958 
NS Pi’s Recommended Standards for Res¬ 
idential Swimming Pools. 

Roman’s Day, July 1958 
Collector’s Craft Book for Children. 

, September 1958 . 


Collectors Craft Book. 


►eptember 1958 


When 


College girls majoring in Recreation, Physical 


Education, Social Sciences, Humanities, 


the Arts or Library Science may qualify for 


a civilian position with the world-wide Army 


Recreation and Library Program. Send coupon 


below for descriptive brochure. 


ATTENTION! 

N. R. A. Conferees 
Atlantic City 

Visit Booth 68 


Name • «« M «< •« ! » »■>** ' 

Address 




City... State... 

The Adjutant Genera!, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C, Attn: AGMZ-R (G-25) 


writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 































































Full color catalog on request. Write for your copy today. 

VALLEY SALES CO. (Sales Affiliate, Valley Mfg. Co.) 

333 MORTON ST., BAY CITY, MICHIGAN TWinbrook 5-8587 


POOL TABLES 


BUMPER POOL 


A nationally popular, intriguing game of pocket 
billiards skill. Made only by Valley Mfg. Co. 


ON DISPLAY—BOOTHS 18-19 

Nat’l Recreation Congress, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City. 


DeLuxe Model 
Natural Finish 
Folding Legs 


DeLuxe Folding Pool Tables. 

Blond or Mohogany Finish. ‘Sizes; 
74" x 42" x 31" — 84" x 46" x 
31" — 96" x 48" x 31". 


Maintenance-free service 
Trouble-free performance 
YEAR AFTER YEAR! 


Professionally styled — rugged 
— durable —* quality built In 
every detail . . . Valley prod¬ 
ucts offer the dependability and 
economy needed In recreational 
facilltltes as constantly in use as 
are pocket billiard tables. 



perfect 
for 

instruction and recreation 

NEWCOMB 

N 


RECORD & TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS & P.A. 

Newcomb sound products have proven 
their dependability by delivering years of 
trouble-free service In leading school sys¬ 
tems throughout the country. They are 
safe; ruggedly built of the finest quality 
materials; most are transformer powered 
for best performance, maximum safety. 
With ea$y-to-servlce construction and 
quickly available American-made parts. It 
Is a simple matter for any service man to 
put the equipment In like-new condition. 

NEWCOMB serves your other sound needs with 
DEPENDABLE CONTINUOUS DUTY RADIOS , 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFIERS and RECORD 
PLAYERS. Write for complete catalog. 

NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CD., DEPT. Z-9 
first in sound since 1987 

6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 



Style D.F. 4-40, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 in. long: holds 40 coats and hats; goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swjvel 
casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway 3 ft.. 4 & 5 ft. units avail* 
able, as well as other efficient space saving equip* 
ment for every church, school, commercial.* 
Industrial and institutional need. 


Write for Bulletin CK-515 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 

1121 W. 37th Street • Chicago 9, Illinois 


Books & Pamphlets ; 
Received 

Salaries and Related Personnel Practio>§ 
in Voluntary Social and Health Age’s 1 
cies in New York City. Community Counl 
cil of Greater New York, 44 E. 23rd StJ 
New York 10. Pp. 34. Paper $1.00. 

Services for the Acinc, Irving L. Webber 
Editor. University of Florida Press, Gainer 
ville, Florida. Pp. 159. Paper $2.50. I 

Sketchinc Is Fun with Pencil and Pen 
Alois Fabry. Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 4thl 
Ave., New York 16. Pp. 94. $2.95. ■ 

Snake That Went To School, Tiie, Lilian J. 
Moore. Random House, 457 Madison Ave. V 
New York 22. Pp. 114. $2.50. ■ 

So— You’re Going to Raise Funds, Davie | 
M. Church. National Publicity Council foil 
Health & Welfare Services, 257 4th Ave. I 
New York 10. Pp. 56. Paper $1.25. I 

Squash Rackets, S. T. Jagger. Sportshelfl 
10 Overlook Ter., New York 33. Pp. 47 
Paper $1.50. 

Stories for Talks with Boys and Girl> 

J. A. Cheley. Association Press, 291 Broad I 
way, New York 7. Pp. 380. $3.95. I 

Suggested Activities for tiie Teachinc ot | 
Conservation of Natural Resources. Re 
porter Printing & Supply Co., Billings 
Mont. Pp. 47. Paper $1.00. 

SUNSET BOOKS: Color in Your Garden 
Pp. 80. $1.50; Western Campsite Direc 
tory. Pp. 81. $1.50; British GolumkiI 
with Canadian Rocky Mountain Na ■ 
tional Park. Pp. 96. $1.75. Lane Publish! 
ing, Menlo Park, Calif. I 

Swinc to Better Golf, Louis T. Stanley! 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 4tli Ave., Nev* 
York 16. Pp. 256. $7.50. 1 

Teachinc and Learninc. Ethical Culture 
Schools, 33 Central Park W., New York 23 
Pp. 40. $.35. 1 

Team Sports for Girls. Aim Paterson. 
Editor. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., Ne» 
York 10. Pp. 396. $5.00. 1 

Ten Years of Procress— 1947-1957. State oij 
California Recreation Commission, 722d 
Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14. Pp. 140. j 
(L imited copies available on request). 

Tent Camper’s Guide (To New England and 
New York State Camping Areas), Don 
Parry. Outdoor Publishers, P. O. Box 55.' 
Rocky Hill, Conn. Pp. 60. Paper $1.00. I 

Therapeutic Group Work with Children,-* 
Gisela Konopka. University of Minnesota 
Press, 2037 University Ave., S.E., Minnc- 
apolis 14. Pp. 134. $2.50. 

Throw a Kiss, Harry, Mary Chalmers, liar 
per & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
Pp. 32. $1.25. ! 

Time for Music —A Guide for Parent^ 
Beatrice Landeck. Public Affairs Commit j 
tee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 20 
$.25. 

Timinc Your Golf Swinc, Robert Wintlnopj 
Adams. Citadel Press, 222 4th Ave., Neu 
York 3. Pp. 62. $3.95. 
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andweaver 

Sr Craftsman 

R 


NEW 

INTERESTING 

PROJECTS 

AND 

IDEAS 

FOR 

WEAVERS 


Single Copies §1.25 


published Quarterly — 64 Informative Pages 

Write today for brochure and prices on back issues . 

I subscription to Handweaver & Craftsman and a complete file 
I back issues will provide you with a live weaving library. 

! Handweaver & Craftsman 

DEPT. R, 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 
j Single copy $1.25. 1 yr. $4, 2 yrs. $7.50, 3 yrs. $10, 5 yrs. $15 

Canadian postage 50c year extra, Pan American and foreign $1 



ADDRESS. 

CITY. ZONE. STATE. 

1 yr. $5 2 yrs. $9 3 yrs. $13 Foreign—1 yr. $6 


EPTEMBER 1058 


New Subscription Order Form 

PARKS & RECREATION 

Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia 

Enter my personal subscription to start with the 
next issue: 

$ . enclosed for . year(s). □ Send Invoice 

NAME. 


FOR: 

You 

Your Board 


Your City 
Officials 


Your Key 
Personnel 


Your Informed 
Lay Supporters 





"The Choice of Those Who Ploy The Gome” 


The MacGregor Co. • Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL • BASEBALL • BASKETBALL • GOLF • TENNIS 


JUNGLE SWING 

A NEW TYPE SWIVELING SWING 

Safe • Educational • A Body Builder • A Challenge 
Develops Perfect Timing • Muscle Coordination 
Skill • Excellent for Therapeutic Treatments 


It Sways • It Swivels 



Double Type Jungle Swing or Combination 
For further informalion wrile lo: 

HOPPY TAW CORPORATION 

301 East 17th South Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE CAMPER 

On Your Own in the Wilderness , Town¬ 
send Whelen and Bradford Angier. 
Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania. Pp. 324. $5.00. 

I lie publisher calls this a “guide to 
peace and utter freedom.” The authors 
give essential information about out¬ 
fits, equipment, travel in the wilderness, 
pitching camp, and all essential camp- 
craft — even cooking — along with 
some philosophy of the out-of-doors. 
Their style conveys the lure of the wild¬ 
erness trail. 

Nature Is Your Guide* Harold Gatty. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16. Pp. 287. 
$4.95. 

The fascinating art of pathfinding 
o’er land or sea is told in nontechnical 
language, so that the veriest beginner 
can learn something. It is a fascinating 
story, with history woven in. Valuable 
clues as to one’s whereabouts can be 
picked up, for instance, from birds, 
sand driven by the wind, trees and 
other plants, reflections in the sky, the 
stars, and many other natural signposts. 
Outdoor groups and recreation and 
camp leaders should have this on their 
reference shelves. 

The Neiv Way of the Wilderness ,* Cal¬ 
vin Rutstrum. Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 11. Pp. 
276. $4.50. 

Another publication, this time writ¬ 
ten by the owner of a wilderness out¬ 
fitting company on the Canadian bor¬ 
der, is designed to enable anyone to 
prepare for a successful wilderness jour¬ 
ney without confusion. Up-to-date 
equipment and methods are featured. 
Pack horse trips are covered, as are 
canoe travel and procedure, “go-light- 
auto-camping,” and winter travel by 
dog team. Illustrations are helpful. 

America's National Parks , Nelson 
Beecher Keyes. Doubleday and Com¬ 
pany, Garden City, New York. Pp. 260. 
$7.50. 


* Available frem the NRA Recreation Book 
Center, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11. 


Th is is a picture book of the spec¬ 
tacular scenery in our national parks 
and should be in the kit of anyone 
planning a vacation trip. Thirty-three 
full-color photographs are interspersed 
with 494 black-and-whites, each with 
a caption. Text is at a minimum and 
deals with important features of various 
sections of the country, accessibility 
and accommodations. 

Camping and Outdoor Cooking 

Roe Oetting and Mabel Otis Robi¬ 
son. T. S. Denison and Co., 321 Fifth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 15. Pp. 
259. $4.95. 

This is a practical guide to all sorts 
of good things to eat—those that can be 
cooked over a campfire or packed in a 
picnic basket — and is an attractive 
book as well. Photographs of camp¬ 
sites, fires, and camp food stir the ap¬ 
petite, and humorous drawings add 
color and fun. The chapter on “Foil 
Cooking” introduces some ingenious 
ideas for simple ways of preparing a de¬ 
licious meal. Roasts, biscuits, and other 
equally ambitious dishes are now with¬ 
in the reach of the inexperienced out¬ 
door cook, and their preparation is as 
easy as falling off a log. Suggestions 

for a “survival kit” are also included. 

♦ 

Among other subjects covered are: 
dehydrated foods, cooking of wild 
game, shellfish, sauces, with a section 
“for dippers and dunkers,” barbecuing, 
picnics. In this day of the outdoor bar¬ 
becue pit, garden grill and so on, this 
would make an ideal gift for your week¬ 
end host or hostess. 

How You Grow Up 

William C. Menninger, M.D. Ster¬ 
ling Publishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave¬ 
nue, New York 1 6. Pp. 187. $2.95. 

This is written to the boy or girl ap¬ 
proaching adolescence, by some of the 
outstanding psychologists and physi¬ 
cians in the country and gives the an¬ 
swers to many of the problems of grow¬ 
ing up. The child’s feelings, appear¬ 
ance, physical development, getting 
along with parents, life with brothers, 
sisters, and friends are treated in a 
readahle and enjoyable way. Amusing 
drawings point up the heart of each 


problem, in further clarification of a 
very clear text. An excellent book for 
parents to give to their youngsters when 
the latter reach the proper age. 

Standards and Guides 
for tlie 

Detention of Children and Youth 

National Probation and Parole As¬ 
sociation. 1790 Broadway, New York 
City 19. Pp. 142. $2.00. 

This long-awaited book is based on a 
twelve years’ intensive study of deten¬ 
tion, and preparatory drafts have been 
submitted to the NPPA’s Advisory' 
Committee and many other eminently 
qualified persons for comment, criti¬ 
cism, and approval. The section on 
activities programs; living, school, and 
activity areas; and outdoor play areas* 
will be of specific interest to our read-' 
ers. The entire book, however, has been, 1 
much needed, and fills a big gap in this 
crucial area in the correctional field. 1 
It is a big step forward. 

Ceramic Decoration 

Lois Culver Long. American Art Cla> 
Co., Indianapolis 24, Indiana. Pp. 59. 
$1.00. Paper. 

Ceramic Decoration is a book of con¬ 
siderable beauty. It is devoted solely to! \ 
the countless materials and methods | 
available for decorating objects made i 
of clay. Ceramic works of designers, I 
craftsmen, and student potters have 
been skillfully assembled to illustrate 
this subject. A suhtle use of varied 
colors on the pages highlights the obi | 
jects and the print. 

Each section is well organized and 
includes a definition of terms, general 
information, and a technique involving 
the use of such decorative materials as 
slips and engobes, liquid underglazes, 
underglaze crayons, self-glazing en 
gobes, glazes and overglazes. Othei 
subjects covered include mosaics and® 
glass colors, the clay itself, common fir 
ing defects and remedies, how to meas 
ure kiln temperature, a glossary, a bib . 
liography, product listings, and an in 
dex. Space has been well utilized so thal J 
a lot information is included. 

The American Art Clay Company, i - 
manufacturer of ceramic equipment 
and supplies, has sponsored this highh , 
commendable contribution to the ce 
ramies field. The author is a well-train 
ed artist and craftsman and an instruct I 
or for the company. Clay workers anc 
the buyers of clays and decorative ma I 
terials will find this book of inestiin 
able help. Buy it without delay.— Shir 
ley Silbert , member of the Arts anal 
Crafts Committee of the NRA National 
Advisory Committee on Recreatior 
Programs and Activities. 
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In these days of crowded play areas and the ever-growing need for new activities... 

Here's a bright spot . It’s Tetherball—the safe, exciting answer for inexpensive group play. 

Designed by Vorr to fit in any 20' area, tetherball has made a hit with all ages— 
getting its biggest play from the 7 to 10 year-olds. 

For maximum participation at minimum cost, today's fastest-growing playground 
game is tetherball. 

And... the originator and the leader is Vorr. 



You can spot an Official 
Tetherball — built by Voi 
especially for this game 


by the patented spiral 
design and the bright 
yellow stingless cover. 



When writing to our advertisers please mention Reckeatiox. 



































Space for 10 or 210 ? 
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they All can have Active fun in your gym 

Roller skating is more fun than a barrel of monkeys, and it 
entertains and exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 

Little equipment is needed, little supervision is necessary. 

That’s why more and more schools are making roller skating a definite 
part of their physical education and recreation programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 
are guaranteed not to mar or scratch the floors. “Chicago” 
has a skate designed for any type of floor surface or finish. 
Write today for free details on roller skating programs and 
skating equipment. 



CHICAGO 




♦ 


Chicago Roller Skate Ca., 4490-1, W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, III. 
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► A two-year study of our state park 
systems has been announced by Na¬ 
tional Park Service director Conrad L. 
Wirth. Freeman Tilden, author of 
widely read books about the National 
Park System, has been retained for this 
purpose and will report his findings in 
book form. 

► Letters-to-the-Editor. If readers 
of Recreation enjoy this section in the 
magazine, it is suggested they contri¬ 
bute to it. Take a look at the following 
pages in this issue. Any comments, 
opinion, or rebuttal? If so, other read¬ 
ers would like to hear about it. If you 
don’t like this section, we would like to 
hear about it. 

► An excellent promotion piece for 
community recreation within the state 
has resulted from a project taken on by 
the Indiana Advisory Committee on 
Recreation. Prepared by Garrett G. Ep- 
pley, chairman of the Department of 
Recreation, School of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation at Indiana 
University, and F. L. McReynolds, as¬ 
sociate in rural youth work and recrea¬ 
tion of the Agricultural Extension Serv¬ 
ice at Purdue and committee president, 
the booklet is lively and shows careful 
planning for a successful selling job. 
It is available, on a nonprofit basis, to 
residents of other states at forty cents a 
copy. For further details, write Mr. 
McReynolds at Purdue University Agri¬ 
cultural Extension Service, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

y A STATEMENT ON YOUTH FITNESS as a 
community responsibility has been pre¬ 
pared by a subcommittee of the Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee on Recrea¬ 
tion Programs and Activities and pub¬ 
lished by the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. Copies have been sent to af¬ 
filiate members of the Association, in 
addition to which a limited number are 
available, free upon request. Write for 
it on your official letterhead. This is a 
good companion piece to Guidelines for 
Physical Evaluation for Youth Fitness , 
the pamphlet released by the Presi¬ 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness last 
spring. Inquiries regarding the latter 


should be directed to the council at 
Washington 25, D. C. 


► Open for the foliage season. 
Twenty-one state parks in New Hamp¬ 
shire have been he ] d open after the gen¬ 
eral Labor Day closing date, so resi¬ 
dents and tourists may enjoy the color¬ 
ful fall foliage. 


y Two million angels in disguise will 
go into action October 31 for the 
“Trick or Treat for UNICEF.” Goblins 
and witches will chant this refrain to 
householders from Alaska to Florida. 
It means they are asking for nickels 
and dimes for milk and medicine for 
needy children of other lands. As in 
other years, many recreation depart¬ 
ments will take part in this worthy pro¬ 
gram. Write the U. S. Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, New York, 
for further information or order a plan¬ 
ning kit with material for twenty-five 
youngsters ($1.00). 



y Don’t forget Na¬ 
tional Children’s 
Book W eek, November 
2 to 8, 1958! This for¬ 
tieth annual celebration 
will be the occasion for 
book fairs, displays, 
dramatization of favor¬ 
ite stories, book quizzes, story hours, 
and all kinds of special occasions, high¬ 
lighting the wonderful discoveries chil¬ 
dren make when they “Explore with 
Books.” This observance is “right up 
our alley,” in the recreation field, be¬ 
cause not only is reading recreation, 
but so many enjoyable recreation ac¬ 
tivities come from books. Write im¬ 
mediately to the Children’s Book Coun¬ 
cil, 50 West 53rd Street, New York 19, 
for a list of program aids, if you have 
not already done so. In the meantime, 
get your crafts groups busy on some 
posters of your own, planned around 
the above theme. Let’s do all we can 
to stimulate children’s interest in the 
wonderland of books! 


y Have you seen the new Bantam pa¬ 
perback, a second edition of A Wonder¬ 
ful World for Children by Peter Car- 
dozo? Look it up at your nearest news¬ 


stand. It is filled with activity ideas fo, 
boys and girls. 


Meetings 

• Annual conference of AIPE. Tliii 
year’s meeting of the American Insti 
tute of Park Executives will be held a 
the Jung Hotel in New Orleans, Louis 
iana, October 12 to 16. 

• Annual meeting of National Confer 
ence on State Parks is scheduled foi 
Blackwater Falls State Park, Davis 
West Virginia, October 6 to 9. 

• State Convention of Wisconsin Rec 

reation Association will be held No ' 
vember 5 to 7, in Milwaukee. | 

► Recreation Magazine binders will 
1959 stamping are now available. 

► Please send in material— articles I 
pictures, short items, “how-to’s”— l 
for a "‘Travel Is Recreation” emphasis!' 
in a spring issue of Recreation, pos *| 
sibly May or June. Trips, camping ' 
hiking, canoeing, touring, other typei-Jk 
of vacationing all come under this head, ? 
See our June, 1958 issue. 


1 raining 

• Helen M. Dauncey, NRA social rec 
reation training specialist, will be on 
special assignment in Alaska, October 
6-23. She will be working at several ail 
force military installations during the 
two-week period. 

• Anne Livingston, NRA social recrea¬ 
tion training specialist, will conduct a 
recreation workshop in Dayton, Ohio. 
October 6-9, under the auspices of the 
Department of Public Welfare, Divi¬ 
sion of Parks and Recreation. John J. 
Mahan, supervisor of arts and crafts for 
the Dayton department, will conduct an 
arts and crafts training course, in Day- 
ton, during the preceding week, Sep¬ 
tember 29 to October 3. 




► Dances for your United Nations 
Day celebration. Please note the ex¬ 
cellent collection of folk-dance records 
prepared by our old friends, the Her¬ 
mans, and put out by RCA (see page 
225 in the September issue of Recrea¬ 
tion). If you order or write for more 
information, be sure to mention the 
magazine. 


We believe the following articles in 
this issue of Recreation Magazine will 
be of special interest to those working 
with the ill and handicapped: “Is Rec¬ 
reation for Everyone?”; “Joint Use of 
Recreation Facilities”; Reporter's Note¬ 
book, containing “Versatile Community 
Center” and “The Film Scene”; “What 
Do You Know About Modern Dance?”; 

Summer’s Castoffs”; “Recreation Activ¬ 
ities From Other Lands”; Market News , 
with the item on a genealogy kit; Letters 
to the Editor; and, of course, Hospital 
Capsules . 
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text Month 

Stories about teen-age programs and a senior citi* 
n activity-center deal with two groups of serious 
bncern to the recreation leader. “The Adininistra- 
on of Maintenance,” and “Importance of Good 
Manning” will have special appeal for executives, 
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bow to take good pictures for publication. “In- 
pendent Basketball” offers an example for other 
onimunities to use in setting lip a successful, adult 
•askctball league. 
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Space on £arth 


Conrad L. Wirtl 

* 

u 


NEEli 


r\X the front pages of our newspa¬ 
pers we read about trips to the 
moon and beyond into the ever-expand¬ 
ing universe. Inside we see articles 
about the need of space for new high¬ 
ways and airports, frequently with rec¬ 
ommendations that park lands be used 
for this purpose, and every day there 
are advertisements concerning new 
suburban developments, shopping cen¬ 
ters, and housing. 

While reaching into outer space we 
cannot afford to overlook the problems 
of space for a good life on earth. Every 
eleven seconds there is an additional 
person in the United States—327 an 
hour, almost three million a year—and 
most of them will be concentrated in 
vast urban areas. Space must be pro¬ 
vided so they can get out-of-doors, in 
contact with nature, for physical exer¬ 
cise, relaxation, and inspiration, and 
for relief from electronic contrivances. 
Metropolitan regions should he planned 
to provide livable communities with 
broad bands of green established for 
recreation, agriculture, and preserva¬ 
tion of natural features. 

All political units in metropolitan 
regions will need to pool their resources 
to guide land use and development and 
to acquire lands and waters for public 
recreation purposes. One means of ac¬ 
complishing this is through the estab¬ 
lishment of a metropolitan authority, 
such as the Huron-Clinton Metropoli¬ 
tan Authority, which was created in 
1 ( A39 to provide parks, connecting 
drives, and limited access highways for 


Mr. Wirth is director of the National 
Park Service, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. Reprinted, with permission, 
from Park Maintenance, March, 1958. 


the use of the people in the five coun 
ties surrounding Detroit. 

The urgency of establishing oper 
spaces in metropolitan regions cannol 
be overemphasized. At the same tim< 
we must not overlook the ever-increas¬ 
ing demand for new and expanded fa 
cilities,such as: golf courses, play fields, 
swimming pools and beaches; picnic 
and camp grounds, trails for hiking, hi- 
cycling and horseback riding; marinas, 
fishing areas, and plenty of wild lands. 
1 acilities that are adequate today will 
be inadequate ten years from now. 

The Space Age, with its revolution¬ 
ary concepts of time and distance, will 
have far-reaching effects on recreation 
outside of metropolitan regions. 

Better access facilities and new de¬ 
mands for natural resources are bring¬ 
ing new impacts on our remaining wild 
lands. Space in which to fish and hunt 
and to camp and hike is hecoming criti¬ 
cal. If future generations are to be able 
to have some of the enjoyment and in¬ 
spiration we can still find in our parks 
and forests, along our streams and in 
other recreation areas, we must make 
plans now and follow them up with the 
necessary action. 

We need an inventory and evaluation 
of the nation’s outdoor recreation re¬ 
sources. We should determine the pres¬ 
ent and future needs for all types of out¬ 
door recreation areas, and should form¬ 
ulate a nationwide plan and program for 
the acquisition, preservation, and use 
of recreation areas and facilities at all 
levels of government. 

The plan and program must include 
natural areas of scenic, scientific, wild 
and wilderness interest, and historic 
sites, structures and memorials, as well 
as adequate places for all the other 
kinds of wholesome outdoor fun. # 


l 
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ircher B. Floyd 


recreation executive 
r terprets the challenge 
P automation 

FEW YEARS AGO there was a great 
deal of talk about a shorter work 
ay and even a shorter workweek and 
ear. Those concerned—largely labor 
aders and industrialists — were de- 
onstrating for the first time, an aware- 
:ss of the effects of mass production 
nd specialization on society. More re- 
ently, the matter of automation has 
eceivcd the same verbal attention. 
rTiat will man do now with machines 
l-nking over so many of his tasks? 
Igain, what will he do with his spare 

i ime? 

Now that a voice-operated typewriter, 
vhich types directly from dictation, is 
reality, now that electronic computers 
an be equipped with devices that proe¬ 
ms experimental data directly, with- 
ut its having to be coded by humans, 
nd other automatic highly technical 
nachines, previously only dreamed of, 
■re really here—one hears not a word 
n the subject. Such silence could by 
means indicate that we need no long- 
r consider the question of a shorter 
vork day and how to cope with it. 

Today, social workers and those con- 
erned with recreation and education 
uglit to join forces with the industrial- 
sts and labor leaders and retool their 
hinking. Where will the breadwinner 
pend his (or her) spare time? Will our 
ation become a sedentary one, passive¬ 
ly occupying television stools for hours 
-n end? 

What effects will more “free time” 
iave on the family, the classroom, the 
ommunity? Will man seek to broaden 


Editorial 

_ 


Leisure 


his horizons by attending afternoon 
and evening classes? Will man become 
increasingly involved in the govern¬ 
ment of his union, community, state, or 
nation? He may become an active mem¬ 
ber of his church or school board; or he 
may have more time and money to 
travel. W r hat would such changes bring 
to local government, the school, the 
highways, and airways? Maybe men 
will share more of the “domestic tasks.” 

The effect of these changes will be in¬ 
terpreted and focused by those who plan 
now r . Who will it be . . . the school, 
church, industry, agencies working in 
the social-recreation fields, private or 
governmental? 

What have you, the recreation 
worker, the social worker, to offer a per¬ 
son who has been steadily and progres¬ 
sively deprived of any touch with a com¬ 
pleted task, deprived of the creative ex¬ 
periences man craves? What can you 
give of real recreative social value; how 
can you involve him in situations which 
are attractive, challenging, and will min¬ 
ister to his unmet needs? 

Educator, what have you to offer to 
the steelmill worker or sandhog? He 
doesn’t want to study; he doesn’t need 
a degree. Maybe, just the same, he may 
be interested in contributing to society. 
He may have a latent interest in art or 
music, be it rock ‘n’ roll or Chopin. 

These questions, though not refined, 
point to a real problem. We must see 
our responsibility and commit ourselves 
to doing something about it notv . 


Vircher B. Floyd is executive director 
of the Sewickley Community Center , 
Sewickley , Pen nsylvania . 
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Community Halloween 

at 

Low Cost 



H alloween night mischief — taken 
for granted and endured, with grit¬ 
ted teeth, in most communities—has 
met its match in Iowa City. Iowa—a 
town of 25,000 just west of the Missis¬ 
sippi. The panacea is an annual Hallo¬ 
ween night parade, costume party, and 
dance all rolled into one—and all at a 
cost of less than $100. 

Last year, more than a thousand 
children from kindergarten through 
senior high school attended this party. 
The elementary school age children 
gathered on a main thoroughfare at 
6:15 p.m. Halloween night, dressed in 
costumes, all competing for one of the 
sixty prizes to be awarded. 

A city fire engine and a Moose drum- 
and-bugle corps headed the parade to 
the front of a local theater where, at 
about 7 P.M., they were treated to re¬ 
freshments and a program of cartoons 
and short movie subjects. At 8:30 P.M., 
escorted by their parents, this group 
of youngsters went home. 

What is more they stayed home. Each 
grade-school boy and girl who attends 
signs and turns in a numbered pledge 
card stating that he or she will not 
willfully damage or destroy any prop¬ 
erty during the Halloween season. The 
children are told that thirty minutes 
after they leave the theater, twenty-five 
cards will be chosen from a box. If the 
lucky youngster is home when the 
sponsors call, he wins a prize. 

Junior and senior high-school stu¬ 
dents, meanwhile, are not neglected. 
They are invited—with or without 
dates—to separate dances where re¬ 
freshments are served and music is pro¬ 
vided by small orchestras. 

The all-in-one party works wonders 
in Iowa City; but it takes weeks of 
planning. 


Important Steps 

1. Meet with representatives from 
each sponsoring group at least six weeks 
before Halloween. Decide what kind 
of party you want. The evening can in¬ 
clude games or contests of skill, held 
in a school gymnasium, in a community 
center, or facilities can be rented. The 
route of march for the parade must be 
mapped out and approved by police— 
if you want to stage a parade. 

2. Plan your method of invitation. 
Iowa City’s pledge card is an excellent 
way to reach the younger students and 
does three jobs at once. It serves as an 
invitation and admission card, is used 
for the drawing later in the evening, 
and pledges the children to good con¬ 
duct during Halloween. High-school 
students can be reached with local news¬ 
paper publicity, posters in the school 
halls, and notices to home-room teach¬ 
ers. 

3. Get in touch with your local mer¬ 
chants. You need prizes for the drawing 
and candy giveaways. Many of your 
own associates can help in this manner, 
and the chamber of commerce will no 
doubt apply its persuasive talents in 
your behalf. Refreshments can include 
lollipops, candy bars, or jelly apples. 

4. Print your costume award certifi¬ 
cates. Choose the judges—school or 
civic leaders, perhaps. Set up a system 
of judging. Make plans to set up a re¬ 
viewing stand. 

5. If you plan to show a movie or a 
series of short * subjects, rent appro¬ 
priate ones from a commercial distribu¬ 
tor. If you prefer live entertainment— 
Iowa City once had a circus theme 
complete with jugglers, clowns, and 
tumblers—get in touch with an enter¬ 
tainment agency. 

6. Buy noisemakers. The cost is low 


and they are well worth the money. 
They can be distributed just before the 
start of the parade. 

7. Engage a band or two, depending 
on your plans. The musicians’ union 
of the AFL often has a good-will fund 
available and may provide you with a 
band at no cost. Otherwise, you may 
be able to engage the volunteer services 
of a pick-up band. 

8. Talk up the party. Keep in touch 
with the parents and get them on your 
side. Most will want to help when they 
realize what your purpose is. 

9. Put the youngsters in the right 
spirit. Work out arrangements so that 
school children can paint Halloween 
witches and goblins on downtown store 
windows during the day. You might 
want to award a prize for the best 
grade-school drawing of a Halloween 
subject. 

10. Plan a meeting of your com¬ 
mittee immediately after the party. 
Evaluate and criticize your work while 
everything remains fresh in your minds. 
You will come up with suggestions for 
a better party next year. Countless de¬ 
tails will require your attention. Be sure 
to include every minutia you can col¬ 
lectively offer. Succeeding committes 
will bless you for saving them unneces¬ 
sary wear and tear. 

If you have further questions, a note 
to Robert Lee, Iowa City’s superinten¬ 
dent of recreation, will bring a quick 
reply. He has coordinated parties there 
since 1951. 

The cost of the party in any com¬ 
munity, divided among the sponsoring 
organizations, should be almost negli¬ 
gible and certainly justified.— Howard 
M. Green WALD, editor, employee publi¬ 
cations, Ford Motor Company , Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio . 
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Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor , Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
.York 11—so that your ideas, opinions and altitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words. 

—The Editors. 


■ For tlie Handicapped 

•tear Sirs: 

Do you [or your readers] have avail- 
hle any program and activity ideas for 
Icople who are seriously handicapped 
physically? My staff and I . . . are on 
I he search for new and different ideas. 
I fo e would, indeed, appreciate any as¬ 
sistance. ... I have been checking the 
Lvailable literature but find most of it 
Ifeals with theory. Perhaps you can di¬ 
rect me to activity literature that is 
■available for the seriously handicapped. 

I have been reading your “Hospital 
t apsules” and find it most interesting 
r nd inspiring. We find that the Recre- 
Ution Magazine has provided us with 

■ rogram material for our staff meetings. 

Clara S. Simon, Recreation Di¬ 
rector, Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation, H arm Springs, Ga. 

More on Senior Citizens 
Dear Sirs: 

May I extend a word of heartiest ap¬ 
preciation for the admirable way in 
which you have featured Senior Citi¬ 
zens Month in Recreation for May. 
You have made a fine contribution to 
the cause, and we hope you will con¬ 
tinue each May the fine work you have 
begun. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, President, 
Senior Citizens of America, 1129 
Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washing¬ 
ton 5, D . C. 

Salute from the Army 

Dear Sirs: 

I am shortly terminating my very 
interesting tour of duty as the Chief, 
Special Services Division, TAGO. Since 
I took on the job four years ago, I have 
met and been associated with many 
wonderful people in the various fields 
of the Army Special Services program. 
If the program has made progress, and 
I think it has, this has been due in 


part to the interest, cooperation, and 
support of you and the fine and loyal 
members of your staff. For your con¬ 
tributions, I am grateful, and I wish to 
express to you a sincere and heartfelt 
“thank you” — and the plea that you 
continue with my successor, Colonel 
Herbert L. Nelson. 

I am assuming new duties at the U.S. 
Army Engineer Center at Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. While I am severing my di¬ 
rect connection with Special Services, I 
assure you that I will never cease to be 
deeply interested in the welfare and 
morale of the U. S. soldier. In that, I 
know you share my views. 

L. W. Jackson, Colonel, AGC, Chief, 
Special Services Division, Depart¬ 
ment of the Army, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Goals 

Dear Sirs: 

Perhaps this thought is worth pub¬ 
lishing in Recreation Magazine. 

A Belief 

Every man should have a place of 
solitude away from the ever-flickering 
lights of cars and streets, where only he 
and his beliefs mingle among the nat¬ 
ural things. Here each day a short time 
should be devoted to reanalyzing his 
goals, their real values, and the means 
which are incorporated to attain the 
goals. 

He should daily reanalyze himself in 
an effort to determine his weakness and 
his strength. He should devote a few 
moments thinking of what he did dur¬ 
ing the day that was helpful and good 
and what he did that was harmful or 
lax. He should be honest with himself 
in his analysis and respond to his find¬ 
ings so that the next analysis will reveal 
progress. 

Lack of effort is disgraceful but it is 
safer than misdirected energy. 

Clayne Jensen, Director of Recre¬ 
ation, Utah State University, Logan. 


^Rcntoitthor Children’s Bo oh Week, November 2 to 8^ 


where would I 
0 get color slides of 
the world’s art 
of every era? 

from the 
£ educator- 
0 recommended 
archives of the 

AMERICAN LIBRARY 
COLOR SLIDE CO.! 

s/ 14,000 Master Slides of the 
World’s Art in Color. 

250,000 Color Slides in stock 
for immediate delivery. 

\A Slides mounted in glass and 
labeled, in paper mounts, or as 
unmounted film. (For economy 
buyers who mount their own, we 
supply film cut to fit any 2 * x 2 " 
mount or mask.) 

x/ Selection Service: you may 
obtain unmounted Color Slides 
which you are invited to examine 
before placing your order. 

\/ Unique variety of “survey 
course’’ slide packages. 

v/ Free quality Slide Projectors 
given with “collection” purchases. 


5tf \ 
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Art Compendium 
• & ■ 

Color Slide Index 


SPECIAL 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 

This new Art Compendium & Color Slide 
Reference Index contains 24 individually 
bound brochures covering 14,000 subjects, 
the world’s monumental works of art 
from the Old Stone Age to the present. 
Compiled by art historians alphabetically 
and chronologically by classification . . . 
it’s a ’‘must” for everybody and anybody 
interested in art education, appreciation 
and creation! Complete set plus hand¬ 
some binder (a $2 value) and free sample 
slide — all for just $5! Limited offer, write 
today! 


Amcrlran Library Color Slide Co., Inc. 
rVpl. R, 222 W. 23rd St., NYC ll 

□ Please send complete Art Compendium 
Set, sample slide, and special binder — 

□ I enclose $5 

□ Bill me for $5 plus postage 

□ Please send me further information on 
your art slide service. 

NAME. 

INSTITUTION. 

ADDRESS... 

CITY.ZONE. . .STATE. 


October. 195ft 


When writing to our advertisers olease mention Recreation. 
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A Miracle in El Paso William M. Hay 

No special formula 

for ragged, screaming children . . . 


TIM"iracles DO happen, even today. They are happening 
ITX right now in our very midst—yes, in recreation— 
but they are not happening by chance or accident, or by a 
sudden stroke of Providence. This miracle, quite to the con¬ 
trary, has grown from patience and perseverance, work and 
love, and by divine guidance, too. Starting Our Lady’s 
Youth Center in El Paso, Texas, in November of 1953 was 
not accomplished by the usual simple rules of finding a suit¬ 
able location with adequate building; setting up budget; 
installing necessary equipment, and hiring a staff of quali¬ 
fied directors; now you are in business. It was different, 
because all neighborhoods, like all people, are different. 
Each calls for some special, carefully drawn, and more care¬ 
fully applied prescription. There is no special formula to 
serve as a simple solution to all ailments. 

Father Harold J. Rahm, SJ, has certain regular assign¬ 
ments that would overburden the average layman. When, 
in mid-1952, he suddenly found himself located in a sec¬ 
tion of South El Paso, Texas, inhabited by the very poor, 
he found himself immediately submerged in extracurricular 
activities. Had he and his wonderful helpers realized what 
they would go through in providing recreation for this very 
poor slum area, they might have faltered at the very begin¬ 
ning. However, this is a miracle and miracles in the making 
do not falter. 

How do we get to know a neighborhood, the people, their 
problems, their needs, their longings? Father Rahm spent 
months until he came to know these people of Latin-Ameri- 
can descent. He learned to understand their dire poverty, 
their limitations, .their small hopes; but, most of all, he 
learned to love them—without love there could be nothing. 

He walked the streets and alleys, teeming with ragged, 
haggard, screaming children and scrawny stray animals— 
streets redolent of litter and waste of all sorts! Telling 
about his tours he said, “People appeared and disappeared 
through gaping holes in fences, through wet wash hung in 
patios and on stairway landings. Women chattered in 
Spanish and yelled at the children while performing house¬ 
hold tasks without benefit of gas, hot water, or even run¬ 
ning water.” 

Bicycle exploration revealed additional factors; the 
Mr. Hay represents the NRA in its Southern District, 


language barrier; the realization that there are class dis- 1 
tinctions even in slums. Roughly grouped, there were four , 
classes of families: 

At the top, there are those with a reasonably sober father 
who has a regular paying job. Some of these enjoy a car 
and TV set and have adequate food and clothing. 

Next comes the family with good moral and social stand¬ 
ards, handicapped by financial limitations. 

Third is the large group of women and children deserted 
by the titular head of the family, for whom the mother’s 
best efforts are inadequate to provide decent living condi¬ 
tions. 

Last is the too large group of individuals with no re¬ 
semblance to a family unit; no acknowledged father of the 
children who roam the streets, give trouble at school, form 
gangs, and fight the battle of survival. It is largely this 
group who come to Our Lady’s Youth Center—some of the 
toughest incorrigibles in town. 

“We started with baseball in the backyard of Sacred 
Heart Church,” says Father Rahm, “This attracted so many 
youngsters from their games of ‘stick ball’ in the streets that 
we began to look for larger quarters. A ramshackle old 
building, unused for twenty years, was our prize discovery. 
All windows were gone; there was no heat, light, or water. 
All in all, it was a sorry spectacle; but it was large and 
centrally located. 

“With the consent of the owners and help of one volun¬ 
teer assistant and some of the neighborhood kids, we waded 
in. Generous friends of all faiths and civic interest pro¬ 
vided materials and skilled labor. The building, after recon¬ 
ditioning, was painted. The yard was graded, paved, and 
provided with some equipment.” 

Father Rahm, with captivating enthusiasm, says further, 
“Our program follows no pattern. It has evolved naturally 
to meet the needs, grown gradually through these four and 
a half years as funds, personnel, and equipment would per¬ 
mit. No beanstalk this, for our Jack, but an edifice with a 
firm foundation. 

“Much equipment and some personnel have been furnished 
by the city recreation department. Superintendent of recre¬ 
ation Robert Shipp has been a great help. The staff, paid 
and volunteer, now numbers twenty-five, the latest member 
a social service director, and will undoubtedly increase. 
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They came from filth and poverty, and needed love • . . 




“The building provides table games, TV room, jukebox, 
library, art room, sewing and cooking facilities, three club 
rooms, photography and showrooms, besides auditorium, 
gymnasium, and office.” 

The program is not limited to the center. Leaders go out 
nto various sections of the neighborhood, for it is quite 
arge—actually several neighborhoods in one—to provide 
ictivities even in homes, where large enough. 

The use of teen-age volunteers, constituting the bulk of the 
aff, is one of the excellent aspects of this program. Some 
olunteers put in long hours as leaders; others help plan 
heir own teen-age programs. Many were originally problem 
hildren before they secured positive direction. 
Approximately a thousand teen-agers and youngsters en- 
age in the seven-day-a-week activities at the center and else- 
vhcre. There are clubs for all ages and interests. Boy Scout 
troops that have won trophies; homemaking and sewing 
lasses;art and photography; dancing classes and weekly 
dances with an orchestra; classes in boxing, wrestling, 
weight lifting and judo; fencing; English lessons; and in- 
oor games. 

There are weekly movies and classes in social doctrines, 
lie center sponsors two weekly TV programs, and opens a 
radio station daily with a three-minute devotional. It pub¬ 
lishes a weekly newspaper. Three orchestras originate at the 
center, one of which now plays professional engagements. 

The building early threatened to burst at the seams, and 
the city council agreed to roping off the adjacent street from 
7:00 to 10:00 P.M. There the children, with adult super¬ 
vision, play hopscotch and foursquare, jump rope, play 


softhall, touch football, and box, and have lots of fun. 

“New emergencies kept cropping up,” Father Rahm con¬ 
tinues. “As operational expenses grew, so did the . . . 
charity of individuals and organizations. The Spanish- 
speaking’council of the Knights of Columbus has not only 
given us use of the building rent-free but paid the insur¬ 
ance and utilities. My speaking fees and personal serv¬ 
ices, of course, go into the center. Now part of our opera¬ 
tional expenses are included in the United Fund in this, its 
first year, in El Paso. Contributions hereafter will go 
toward purchase of the building. 

“Our Lady’s Youth Center is here to stay and to serve. 
Over and above the pressure of administrative duties, the 
daily harassment of details, we strive to keep uppermost the 
concern for people. People are our business, particularly 
the youth, the adults of tomorrow. 

“We try always to pour out love to fill the empty, be¬ 
wildered hearts of the neglected, the rejected boy and girl. 
True, this love must at times be implemented with a big 
stick. We must keep everything under lock and key, and be 
ever alert for gang warfare. But our city police officials 
note a decline in delinquency in the slums of South El Paso. 
Our Lady’s Youth Center is not fancy, but, rather, func¬ 
tional. We are proud of it. We are grateful for the divine 
guidance which we have enjoyed.” 

Is this a typical neighborhood? Well, hardly. Is there 
such a thing? Neighborhoods are all different; call for 
careful analysis. Is this a typical program? Perhaps; at 
least, in the sense that all good programs are adapted to 
serve the people of the neighborhood in which they live. 

Does this sound like a church or a religious program? 
Well, hardly. This program is possible only through the 
cooperative effort of many people—volunteers who plan and 
play there, civic clubs who give materials and money, United 
Fund, city recreation department, police department, and 
many, many others. Without these combined interests and 
help, but especially without the hard work and determina¬ 
tion of Father Rahm and his staff, this miracle would not 
have happened. With the same ingredients, it can happen 
anywhere. It must happen, again and again. 

The greatest need today is to turn more realistically to 
neighborhood programs. Any individual, organization, or 
city can learn a helpful and meaningful approach to this 
vital problem by a close look into the story behind Our 
Lady’s Youth Center—the miracle in El Paso. 
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We adults may think of chess as a game for intellectuals, college professors, and 
atomic scientists, but actually children love the game and learn the moves quickly. 
Any child of seven or older can learn the basic rules from the instructions in¬ 
cluded with a box of chessmen. Any ordinary checker board may be used. 

What fun to plot the king’s capture, charge ahead with the knight, or catch 
the stately queen off guard with a crafty bishop! Chess has all the excitement of 
cowboys and Indians, with much less wear and tear on mother on rainy days. 

So don’t underestimate your child’s ability. The next time he wonders “what 
to do next” try chess.— Nancy Talbert, California Parent-Teacher, January 1958. 
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Young e-.ieiiam at camp for retarded children. In Canada, rec¬ 
reation helps this neglected group to find its place in the sun. 


Is 

Recreation 

for 

E veryone? 


T> ECREATION is for everyone.” This slogan has proba- 
bly been used, at one time or another, by all who 
work in the recreation field. We like to feel that none is left 
out in this land of equal opportunity. Could there be any 
possibility, then, that there is a group in any of our com¬ 
munities having little or no recreation services? There is, 
fellow recreation workers, a whole segment of our society— 
the mentally handicapped. Ah! but we can dismiss quickly 
the idea of planning recreation programs for them; we 
think we have neither the knowledge nor the ability to work 
in this specialized field. Anyway, we assure ourselves that 
this group is much too small to worry about. 

When the Ontario [Canada] Association for Retarded 


Mrs. Braaten is executive secretary of the Ontario Recrea¬ 
tion Association , Committee on Recreation for the Retarded . 


June Braaten 


Does your community program I 

really help all groups? I 

children approached the Ontario Recreation Association 
for assistance about three years ago, the challenging re¬ 
quest was accepted with a feeling of trepidation and un¬ 
certainty. 

A special committee, Recreation for the Retarded, was I 
formed, and a chairman appointed with power to add mem- I 
hers. Great care was taken in their selection, because this I 
was to he a province-wide committee. One member, in ad- I 
dition to the chairman, had been on the Ontario Recrea¬ 
tion Association board of directors for some time and was I 
familiar with that association’s policies. There were also I 
representatives from a public recreation agency, from priv- I 
ate recreation agencies, such as YWCA, YMCA, the Cana-1 
dian Red Cross Society, and so on; and from the provincial j 
recreation department in the government. It was felt, as , 
well, that it was important to have a member who was \ 
closely associated with retarded children, to act in an ad¬ 
visory capacity. Therefore, the executive director of the f 
local association for retarded children became a member; 
and later the new executive director of the Provincial As¬ 
sociation for Retarded Children joined the group. 

The committee set out to find some of the answers to the j 
many questions recreation people would ask. Who are the 
mentally handicapped? What size of group might we ex¬ 
pect? Are we capable of planning and carrying out pro¬ 
grams for them in our community? If so, how do we go . 
about it? I 

The first step, for those of us who did not know too much 4 
about mental retardation, was to study the problem and 
educate ourselves generally. We found that mental retarda¬ 
tion has nothing to do with mental illness, as some of us had j 
thought. It is, instead, an incomplete development of the 1 
mental capacities, and is characterized by slowness in men¬ 
tal and neurological growth. About three per cent of our ' 
population is thus tragically afflicted. This group might be I 
divided into three sections: those who are mildly retarded 
and usually found in auxiliary or opportunity classes in 
regular schools, called the educable group; second, the j 
in-between, or trainable group, whose IQ’s are below fifty; 
and last the group composed of those who are completely 
dependent. 

Until about twelve years ago the trainable mentally re¬ 
tarded were hidden away in back rooms. Parents were 
ashamed of having a mentally subnormal child. The story 
of the present association’s development from a mere hand¬ 
ful of parents’ banding together is dramatic. Now govern¬ 
ments are giving grants to the special schools connected 
with these associations. In these, retarded children are amaz- 
ing everyone with what they can accomplish with training. 
We realize, now, that these children have the same needs 
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as all of us—for love, security, discipline, the need to 
sueceed. They, too, love to play! 

At the same time, information * was collected about all 
the existing recreation programs. Much of value 1 was sup¬ 
plied to us by the PARC Recreation Committee chairman. 
A Recreation Activities and Facilities Survey was under¬ 
taken; questionnaires 2 were sent to all schools for retarded 
children in Ontario, to many across Canada, and to sev¬ 
eral places in the United States, where there are recreation 
programs. We were pleased to learn about quite a number 
of successful programs, but were disappointed that only a 
very few had detailed reports. 

It was decided that, in order to obtain answers to the 
questions of recreation people, the best thing to do was to 
initiate some pilot projects. So it was, that early in 1956 a 
Community Committee was set up to carry through the first 
project, “Swimming.” A great deal of planning went into 
this, from inviting the personnel of the planning committee 
to arranging the facilities, and planning the program itself. 3 
Then one day in early spring the program began. A bus 
financed by Civitan Clubs of Toronto (service clubs) 
brought about fifty severely retarded children, twelve to 
eighteen years old, from the Metropolitan Toronto Asso¬ 
ciation for Retarded Children School to the Dufferin School 
Swimming Pool. Pool time was donated by the Toronto 


the boys in their locker room; six clubs took turns with this 
duty. The children were divided into three classes. One 
class was in the water while the other tw T o classes got ready 
or watched. 

At first there was individual instruction. Naturally, there 
was some fear; a few of the children were reluctant to enter 
the water at first, but not many w r eekly sessions passed be¬ 
fore they were all happily adjusted to the water and making 
progress—mostly slow progress, to be sure, but still prog¬ 
ress. The instructors were patient and understanding, 
using demonstration more than explanation. They entered 
the water with the children and assisted them in a more 
physical way than is necessary with normal children. The 
delight and enjoyment, so apparent on the faces of the boys 
and girls, told of their joy, even though expressing it was 
often difficult for them. When they went home, they, too, 
now could talk about a club to which they belonged, just 
like the other kids. In Ontario, today, there is the Crest 
Club, which sports a Red Cross crest especially designed 
for handicapped children participating in the Red Cross 
swim programs. 

Detailed records were kept so that a complete report could 
be made. 3 A special progress chart was ticked off at each 
lesson by each child’s instructor. After each period, these 
were turned over to a group of women from the women’s 



Do the handicapped benefit from your program? In Toronto, fiftyretarded children receive swimming lessons. 


Board of Education. Some of the teachers accompanied the 
boys and girls. At the pool, there were the supervisor, who 
was ehairman of Water Safety Service, Toronto Branch 
Canadian Red Cross Society, and about a dozen Red Cross 
instructors. The teachers who came with the children as¬ 
sisted the girls in the locker room, and four men from the 
Civitan Clubs took time off from work to eorne and assist 


* See references at end of this article. 


auxiliary of the Toronto Association, who volunteered their 
time each week to take charge of the reports. 

It was discovered that the children’s progress was beyond 
our wildest dreams. Much extra planning was necessary, 
but it was found that the actual classes and program were 
not too difficult to handle. Discipline was no problem. Now, 
swimming is a regular part of the school program. Many 
of the children have progressed to small classes with two 
• instructors, and are swimming in deep water, diving from 
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the board, and are still making good swimming progress. 

The sports editor of the Toronto Globe and Mail became 
interested and has been soliciting donations for a school 
pool. The objective of two hundred thousand dollars has 
almost been reached. Other swim programs are starting in 
other places in Ontario, using the pilot project’s written re¬ 
port as a guide. 

The recreation department in Oshawa, Ontario, took the 
leadership role in forming a community committee to plan 
and carry out another pilot project, a summer playground. 
During the summer of 1956 about twenty children took ad¬ 
vantage of this. They came to the playground three days a 
week, in taxis financed by community welfare funds, and 
participated in a program very similar to that of a regular 
playground. But here there were not the frustrations of 
trying to keep up with normal children. They needed more 
rest, and games and crafts were specially adapted. More 
playground leaders were used than is usual for that number 
of children. A report was written 4 so that others might try 
this venture. 

It became evident to the ORA committee that it would be 
helpful for people working in the recreation programs to 
have additional knowledge about mental retardation, so in 
June 1956 a one-day course for leaders in recreation pro¬ 
grams for the severely mentally handicapped 5 was intro¬ 
duced. A longer course would have been desirable, but this 
was a start. It included informative films on mental re¬ 
tardation, from Canada and the United States, a talk about 
the association in Ontario, and a panel discussion. 

A former physical education graduate taught another rec¬ 
reation skill—that of square dancing—to a group of young 
severely retarded adults. She kept both written and films 
records 6 over a year’s period. She began with clapping and 
stomping to music, progressing to basic skills of simple 
dance steps, arm movements to simple little dances, the Vir¬ 
ginia Reel, and, finally, a simple square dance. The group 
enjoyed every minute of its dance lessons. Now, at their 
parties they can do what, perhaps before, they had only 
watched others doing. 

The ORA committee also invited leaders in the Girl Guide 
and Boy Scout movement in Toronto to a meeting and 
asked them if they would carry on their program at the 
Metropolitan Toronto Association for Retarded Children. 
They were most happy to cooperate, and both programs have 
been conducted weekly during noon hour since then. The 
children love coming to school in their uniforms, just like 
their young neighbors. The program is especially adapted 
to their capabilities; they are participating and learning to 
be good citizens. 

The ORA Committee has come to many conclusions from 
the results of these pilot projects, and has proven that rec¬ 
reation people can most certainly handle programs for seri¬ 
ously retarded children. They found, however, that it is 
very desirable to have someone who is working with these 
children on the committee in an advisory capacity. A great 
deal of planning is essential, as are extra safety precautions. 

A higher ratio of leaders to children is necessary. The 
most highly trained people, in whatever area of recreation * 


is being planned, should be the objective. Volunteer help 
is useful in many ways for such things as extra supervision, 
keeping records, and raising funds. Service clubs are pleas¬ 
ed to help in this way. A more detailed account of some 
general principles is found in Report #1 of the Ontario 
Recreation Association CommitteeJ 

Over a year ago, the Ontario Association for Retarded 
Children formed its own recreation committee. Close liai¬ 
son is maintained between the two, with the chairman of 
each sitting on the other’s committee. 

Last summer the OARC conducted its first pilot project— 
a residence camp for seriously retarded children. 8 The 
chairman of the ORA committee assisted with planning and 
acted as program director. One hundred children from 
eight to eighteen years of age attended for a three-week 
period—first a boys’ camp, then a girls’ camp. The program 
was similar to any good camp program; the ratio of coun¬ 
selor to camper was one to three. Funds from the Lodge of 
the Loyal Order of the Moose helped finance it. 

Games included simple tumbling and exercises. Patient 
counselors helped the children learn to manipulate muscles, 
which often did not coordinate too well. Very gradually, 
they learned game skills that had been broken down into 
very simple tasks and to master simple exercises after re¬ 
peating them over and over. They love repetition, for it 
gives them a sense of security. Tenseness began to disap¬ 
pear. Crafts included the making of articles that the chil¬ 
dren could take home, such as kites, and costumes for the 
boys Indian Powwow or the girls’ gypsy carnival. In dra¬ 
matics groups the children practiced skits for special events. 
Speech improved and confidence was gained in performing 
for their camper friends. 

Swimming, of course, was a highlight. Counselors took 
one camper at a time into the pool. Progress was amazing. 
Information from the pilot project in swimming was used. 
Nature hikes, using butterfly nets made in crafts, a story 
hour, a boat ride, or an overnight camp trip were some of 
the other small group activities. The evening campfire was 
fitting climax to the day’s activities. Happy campers loved 
to sing, to hear and to tell stories around a blazing fire. It 
was usually a tired but inspired group of counselors who 
led their charges of! to an early bed time, only to gather 
later to talk about their thrilling and never-to-be-forgotten 
experiences. Truly, these children were learning how to live 
by living and playing together. Perhaps we were discovering 
the full meaning of recreation—for all children. Perhaps we 
are just now beginning to find a way to help these children 
develop far more than was believed possible; a fair sized 
group, in your community, awaits your interest and help. 
Perhaps we will really have discovered the full meaning of 
recreation for all. 


All the numbered references above are listed an page 
287. Those publications, as well as the 1956, '57, and ’58 
annual reports af the Ontario Recreation Association—the 
latter $.25 each—may be obtained from Mrs. June Braat- 
en, executive secretary, Ontario Recreation Assaciatian, 
48 Deepwaad Crescent, Dan Mills, Ontario, Canada.—Ed. 
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iggestions for autumn 
nature crafts 
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HEN autumn’s silvery haze lingers 
briefly over the countryside and the 
rid is splattered wildly with vivid 
•es it’s time to catch the lovely cast* 
s of retiring summer to use for nature 
fts.* The milkwood is now wide 
n and its ripe brown seeds are cas- 
ling on silken parachutes. Burrs and 
ny catch-ons hitch a ride on your 
thing, and field and woodland pro- 
e a vast supply of material for the 
ftsrnan. 

uiee painting is rewarding, since 

* 

fiure’s paint box is well stocked with 
■ lors in the fall. Using a toothed paper 
jjl rough drawing cardboard one can 
tract lovely — and, at times, unex- 
ted — colors from “things agrow- 
’ by rubbing briskly a flower head, 
ev stem or still moist leaf. A color 
| rt or legend is made simply by hav- 
a worksheet at hand while you are 

I lecting possible materials. In not- 
thc colors obtained from the find* 
s it is surprising to discover that red 
vers do not always produce red, pur- 
blooms may produce orange or 
Jwn, and even greens are not always 
en. The colors from grass blades 
II he darker or lighter than stem 
es or crushed leaves, and many yel- 
flowers produce greens. The rotting 
ters of stumps offer brownish red; 
th, as found in the woods, a deep 
wn; and moss tufts, an interesting 
n or brown, depending upon the 
and type. Ripe berries usually ren- 
a true color; these and any milky 
Jract are ideal substances to “glitter” 
th natural sparkle. Mica sand or 
ished mica add sparkle to campfire or 
set pictures. 

V bottle of liquid starch, some paper 

sert dishes, a few cotton-tipped 

yks, and a bottle of red shoe polish 

1 be used to elaborate juice painting. 

using a tablespoon of starch in each 

h as a base, the crushed leaves, 
— *- 

See also Mrs. Breeser’s article, “Nature 
Ws,” Recreation, March 1957. 
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From the woods comes a pixie wonder¬ 
land. A ten-cent elf adds interest to 
odd branches, acorns, hark, grasses. 


grasses, dusty particles of wood, moss 
tops, crushed blooms or earth can be 
stirred into a thick, more easily spread 
"paint.” The addition of shoe polish 
highlights sunset skies or vivid blooms, 
difficult to extract from nature findings 
unless red berries are available. Char¬ 
coal from the campfire can be used for 
deep shadows or outline work. 

Milkweed pods, by their very shape, 
suggest bodies of birds, animals, or 
fish. By adding sticks, grasses, or pods 
it is simple to come up with novel make* 
into’s. Gilded or painted red, these pods 
can be mounted on a dry twig, as petals, 
with florist’s putty, to produce a novel 
holiday flower. Centers are of small 
pine cones, which also serve as “buds.” 

Fall leaf pictures are not new, for our 
great-grandmothers gathered these 
vivid gems to liven their parlors during 
the long winter. When using the leaves 
before they are crisp, press them for a 
day or tw r o, and then glue them on heavy 
cardboard to produce outdoor scenes. 
A line, slightly lower than center, is 
used as the horizon with mountains add¬ 
ed in the background. Colored leaves 
are used as is, or shaped to resemble 
distant trees, and the foreground of a 
lake or stream can be made with blue 
paper, with reflected trees fringing this 
area. Mounted under glass or plastic, 


Mrs. Breeser is a member of the Penn¬ 
sylvania section of the American Camp¬ 
ing Association and has had many 
years' camping experience , including 
several years as director . 




Bettye Breeser 

these pictures retain their colors for a 
surprisingly long time. Paraffin-dipped 
autumn leaves also retain their colors a 
long while and are fine for winter bou¬ 
quets with dried grasses and pods. 
Holiday wreaths have extra appeal when 
sparked with the addition of autumn’s 
fire. 

Velvety rosettes of mullein have a 
delicate look when dried, as they lose 
their rich green and take on a softer 
coloration. Permitting them to dry for 
a few weeks makes it possible to stitch 
them to a black velvet base to frame for 
a winter picture. The addition of a 
few pods, nuts, and dried grasses gives 
a three-dimensional effect. The dull 
side of heavy aluminum foil, placed 
over the vein side of fully grown leaves, 
can be rubbed with the finger tips to 
produce detailed prints. Since poster 
paint on the foil will give a rather hit- 
and-miss effect it gives just enough tint 
to make the print interesting and un¬ 
usual. The foil leaf is mounted on 
heavy cardboard. 

Horse corn, the traditional “ammuni¬ 
tion” of Halloween, abundant in most 
places, is ideal for fall crafts. Simple 
arrangements of these kernels on heavy 
cardboard produce a frame for a fa¬ 
vorite poem about the season. Centered 
with a tiny acorn or hemlock, corn- 
kernel flowers carry the true colors of 
autumn since each little nubbin is tip¬ 
ped with red, purple, brown, or orange. 
There’s no end to corn craft, since the 
hard bead-like gems can be soaked and 
strung for jewelry, mounted on ear¬ 
ring or pin backs, used for table dec¬ 
orations, or a harvest door arrange¬ 
ment. 

As in every nature craft, wildflower 
conservation must be observed. Rare 
and uncommon flowers must not be 
picked lest their precious seeds be lost 
to the woodland. Disturbing ferns, 
vines, and plants for winter gardens is 
not recommended. The very common, 
or weed kind, live well in terrariums. # 
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Use these ideas in your 
United Nations Day observance • 
October 24—or United Nations 
W r eek , October 19 to 26. 

—from Indonesia 

Whenever there is an important cele¬ 
bration, especially in Java, there is sure 
to be a “Wayang Kulit” or shadow play. 
A dalang (puppeteer) operates some¬ 
times as many as one hundred puppets. 
The play starts soon after sundown and 
continues on well past midnight. The 
themes of the plays are religious, stories 
and characters are traditional. See 
sketches on this page for simplified ver¬ 
sions of Barong , the monster who sym¬ 
bolizes Good and protects mankind 
from Rangda, the lady personifying 
Evil.* The puppeteer holds the puppet 
and moves the arms all with one hand. 
He has no stage but sits cross-legged 
on the ground holding the puppets be- 

* There are books in your library giving 
outlines for these stories, or you can make up 
your own plays. 
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hind a thin curtain. He imitates all 
voices, too. A light hangs above his 
head, between him and the puppets, 
casting their shadows on the curtain. 
Behind him sits a gamelan orchestra 
(gongs of all sizes and drums). All men 
sit behind the orchestra and all women 
and children sit oil the other side of the 
curtain seeing only shadows. 

These puppets are made by hand 
from dried buffalo hide, shaped and 
then flattened between two padded 
boards. They are beautifully decorated 
and fitted to horn handles. 

4k 4k 4k 4k 


—from the Philippines 

From the time they are very young, 
Philippine boys learn to handle boats. 
One type is a vinta. It has outriggers 
to keep it from tipping over; the sail 
is brightly colored, sometimes many- 
colored, and the boys steer it with pad¬ 
dles. To make a toy vinta: 

1. Trace and transfer pattern to a fold¬ 
ed paper, putting the bottom on the 
fold. Cut out. Crayon tan to water¬ 
proof it. Paste or tape the ends (XX) 
together. 

2. Push two pipe cleaners through the 
holes. 



3. Bend and twist the ends around two 
straws. 

4. Cut a strip of cardboard 2 inches 
by % of an inch. Cut a hole in the cen¬ 
ter and bend the ends. 

5. Put a soda straw through the hole, 
after slitting one end for the sail thread. 
Slit, bend, and paste the other end in 
the bottom of the boat. Paste the card¬ 
board in place. 


To Make Wayang Puppets 

You ll need : 

2 sheets Bristol board 

1 spool bead wire 

2 19-inch flat sticks i 

4 19-inch lengths coat-hanger wire 

or other rigid wire 

Variety of poster paints 

Enlarge the figures to nineteen inc 
es, the authentic size. Trace pieces 
heavy board, like Bristol board, a 
cut carefully. Punch holes with an i 
pick where indicated. Attach piec 
with bead wire. Using one length 
wire, spiral one end, string through a 
spiral the other end as tightly as p. 
sible. Decorate with patterns shown f 
batik, using brilliant yellows, re* 
blues. 

Tape a light stick onto back i 
strength. Use rigid wire (coat-hanj 
wire) or thin dowel sticks as a 
guides. Pierce holes in each hand a 
loop wire through. Arms must be a 
to move in complete circle in front 
puppet. For movement: when a pup 
speaks one arm is extended toward . 
dience and the other rests at side.— i 
printed , with permission , from 1958 
Neighbor, published by the U . S. Cc 
mittee for UNICEF , United Natio 
New York. 



6. Cut a square sail from thin paj 
Paint or crayon a bright color. 

7. Fold and paste the top and bott 
of the sail over two thin sticks or stra 

8. Tie a thread to the ends of the j 
stick. Hang sail through the slit in 
straw mast.— Reprinted , with peril 
sion, from Fun Around the World 
Frances IV. Keene , published by ■ 
Seashore Press, Pelham , New York . 
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About Modern 


D si n e e ? 


Ways of introducing others to adventure in movement. 


4 


odern DANCE is a creative art form, 
one of the basic experiences in 
, a challenging and satisfying experi- 
ce by which personal growth may be 
veloped, appreciation enlarged, and 
rsonalities expanded. For these rea- 
ns, dance is growing in its appeal and 
included in the educational experi- 
e of more and more boys and girls. 
The number of instructors able to 
dde students competently is far less 
n the demand.... But perhaps many 
1 re instructors could develop into 
d beginning dance leaders if the 
itial fear of starting could be over- 
me. An elementary knowledge and 
erstanding of the musical, spatial, 
d compositional aspects of movement 
n be learned. A real enjoyment in 
d an awareness of the body in action 
n be developed. The mutual sharing 
this development with students can 
a fascinating and gratifying adven- 
e. 

No art can be explained in chrono- 
pical sequence or by the application 
any number of artistic principles, 
cannot be explained logically like 
solution of a problem in geometry, 
fen if the obvious difficulty of writing 
vement themes down so that they 
gilt be intelligible could be overcome, 
e would be criticized for doing so; 


tri 


the hands of a literal and unimagina- 


teacher this material would be re- 


printed, with permission, from Mod- 
n Dance. Building and Teaching Les- 


fas (Second Edition), published by 
. C. Brown Company, Dubuque , Iowa. 


duced to mechanical routine and gym¬ 
nastic exercise. The process of compos¬ 
ing a dance of artistic merit can never 
be accomplished by the addition of this 
and that element. While a consideration 
of individual principles may not total a 
good piece of composition, nevertheless 
an understanding and working knowl¬ 
edge of such principles are necessary 
to obtain a unified whole. There arc 
means by which development and com¬ 
munication may be furthered. 


Adventures in Movement 

A consideration of the body as an in¬ 
strument of expression is valuable. Stu¬ 
dents have a right to experience the en¬ 
joyment rhythmic activity brings. They 
should be given the opportunity to de¬ 
velop as much efficiency in movement 
as possible. The development of the 
kinesthetic perception of line, move¬ 
ment, rhythm, and grouping quickens 
one’s appreciation of all the arts. The 
relationships of dance to other arts and 
all arts to each other are many and in¬ 
timate. To find this out for oneself is 
stimulating. 

Dance is a space-time art; these as¬ 
pects do not exist in isolation but a 
separate study of the rhythmical and 
spatial phases of movement should be 
rewarding. 


Building and Teaching Lessons 

The degree to which students grow 
depends not only on their inherent abili¬ 
ties and interests but also on the kind 
of guidance and stimulation they re¬ 
ceive. If desirable outcomes arc to be 


achieved in modern dance, the problems 
experienced must be those that will 
arouse student interests and extend ca¬ 
pacities, that will develop understand¬ 
ings of artistic values and widen sensi¬ 
tivities. It is obvious that there is no 
formula applicable to achieve these 
ends. One may sketch broad lines of 
suggestions but specific procedures 
must grow out of particular needs and 
interests. 


Suggestions 

The dance teacher should: 

• Set an atmosphere arousing interest 
and receptiveness to rhythmical activi¬ 
ties. Self-assurance and enjoyment are 
quickly communicable and a class soon 
detects insincerity. 

• Always emphasize the spirit of a 
problem or technique as well as the 
mere technical skill involved. 

• Be prepared to give suggestions and 
hints for developing movement themes, 
and be able to criticize constructively 
and impartially. 

• Include a variety of activities in be¬ 
ginning lessons, progressing from the 
simple to the more difficult, and con¬ 
sciously building into something more 
complex. The lesson should not be 
composed of a monotonous scries of un¬ 
related gymnastic exercises set to music. 
Techniques should be taught and de¬ 
veloped as adventures in movement. 

• Make it sound easy enough and suf¬ 
ficiently enjoyable that all know they 
can perform satisfactorily. At the end 
of each lesson students should feel a 
sense of satisfaction and achievement. ^ 
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SOME STARTING POSITIONS 
FOR DANCE WARM-UPS 


• Encourage spontaneity, freedom, and 
variety of movement. 

• Emphasize doing simple things well. 

• Encourage originality from the be¬ 
ginning. Students should not be forced 
into ‘‘creating” until they have develop¬ 
ed sufficient interest and technique. 

© Plan lessons carefully so that they in¬ 
clude warm-up techniques. Follow these 
with more vigorous activities. End the 
period with something challenging. 

• Start beginners with something fa¬ 
miliar and quick as simple skips, walks, 
and runs. It is important that precision 
of movement and good body mechan¬ 
ics be emphasized at all times. 

© Select activities that are within the 
range of capability. As in all teaching, 
make a gradual transition from the 

familiar to the new. 

* 

• Allow beginning classes to work in 
groups of about five to eight students. 
In such groups individuals are not 
forced to produce things prematurely. 

• Develop an atmosphere in which it 
becomes understood that the contribu¬ 
tions of each member in a group are 
important. Group participation implies 
the exploration of an idea by all. 

© Plan to vary the approach in present¬ 
ing techniques, movement, and com¬ 
positional problems. 

• Combine, alternate, and contrast 
vigorous with less demanding activities. 

• Try not to teach too much too fast. 

• Emphasize learning and exploring 
rather than acquisition of specific 
dances. 

• Make discussion and evaluation es¬ 
sential parts of the learning process. 

• If the class is composed of both boys 
and girls (and it should be), it is im¬ 
portant to create an atmosphere and a 
content that is a challenge to the boys 
as well as to the girls. 

Some specific suggestions for dance 
for boys are: 

• Compare dance with sports — the 
need for control, form £nd skill, 




Stride 


Side 


strength, powerful clear movement in 
both. The choice of material and the 
instructor’s approach can do much to 
arouse and maintain interest. 

© Eliminate the idea that dance is ef¬ 
feminate. If the students can see a 
dance group including men who are 
virile and well skilled, or if the class is 
taught even occasionally by a man, or is 
observed by such a man with sufficient 
frequency to indicate his interest and 
approval, or if the class can include a 
member of the school’s football or track 
team, these experiences largely will 
overcome the idea that all dance is 
“sissy.” 

• Avoid activities that make the boys 
feel self-conscious. At the beginning 
utilize material requiring skill and agil¬ 
ity and large, unhampered movements, 
material involving a great deal of activ¬ 
ity and an objective approach, and a 
variety of activities, especially those de¬ 
manding straight lines and strong quali¬ 
ties. 

© Plan a careful transitional period, 
between movement thought of as skill 
and movement utilized as a means of 
communication. Embarrassment ensues 
if boys are required to “compose” pre¬ 
maturely; on the other hand, creative 
group activity with an emphasis on ex¬ 
perimentation and freedom is appeal¬ 
ing. In developing movement ideas, be 
sure and include themes to arouse a 
boy’s interest and challenge his physi¬ 
cal abilities. 

• Display pictures on the bulletin 
board of strong leaps and manly move¬ 
ments. 

• Emphasize sincerity and idea rather 
than technical perfection or too much 
“art” talk. 


Modern Dance Warm-Ups 


Technique refers to method of exe¬ 
cution and fluency in the handling of 
materials. It is necessary to develop 
knowledge and skill in the use of an art 




to 





Hurdle 


Hook 


medium, in the case of dance—move 
ment — but technique alone produce 
nothing more than virtuosity. During 
the warm-up period, the dancer shouk 
accomplish more than mere physiolog 
ical preparation for activity. He cai 
develop more than sheer skill in usinj 
his body. Acquiring technique can als< 
stimulate originality. Some dance sen 
sibility can be achieved by thought 
fully and creatively exploring, experi 
menting, and developing movement po? 
sibilities. i 

The objectives are: 

• To stimulate the body physiologi 
cally so that it will be prepared fo 
more strenuous and demanding activ 


ity. 


• To develop a well-disciplined an< 
well-controlled body. 

• To develop increased flexibilih 
strength, balance, and coordination. 

• To emphasize specifically good bod 
control and body mechanics. 

© To develop a movement vocahulary. 


Suggested Warm-Up Technique : 




From a strong tall position, arms ex 
tended overhead, swing downward to 
deep knee-bend: then straighten tli 
knees as the continuation of the arn 
swing extends the arms downward, foi 
ward, and upward as the knees agait 
bend and the w hole body extends to th 
original position. The whole move 
ment should be continuous and swing 
(a two-beat swing). A three-beat swin; 
may be made by adding a swing of th 
arms downward and backward. A fouu 
beat swing might consist of the tw r » 
beat swing to each side, making a figur 
eight. A five-beat swing could consis 
of the three-beat swing plus the swin 
to each side, making a figure eight. A 
bit of experimentation will result h 
other interesting beat swdngs. (See phe 
tographs on facing page.) 






* There is space here for only one examp! 
of these techniques. See Miss Lockhart’s bool 
for many others. 
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Long 



Stride Lunge 



Lying Long Stride 



« 

Lying Hook 



Warm-up technique suggested as an example on page 280. Start with known 
techniques and then progress to original combinations of movements. 




Octorlr, 1938 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Happy Birthday! 

The United Nations will be thirteen 
years old on October 24. The United 
States Committee for the UN has sug¬ 
gested an appropriate way to celebrate 
—by having a ’Round-the-World Din¬ 
ner—either as an organization project 
or as a family affair. Children will 
learn about other countries by making 
the table decorations, collecting the 
flags of the various countries, as well 
as headdresses and costumes. Adults 
will get a literal taste of something new 
as they prepare foods from new recipes, 
utilizing exotic ingredients and differ¬ 
ent manners of preparation. During 
the meal itself, the purpose of the 
United Nations could be explained. 

Let us know what interesting affair 
you have provided for UN Day. 

People in the News 

New Board Member . We are happy 
to announce the election of Grant Tits- 
worth as the new chairman of the board 
of the National Recreation Association, 
succeeding Francis W. H. Adams. Mr. 
Titsworth has served on the board for 
a number of years. Other officers elect¬ 
ed are Miss Susan Lee of New York 
City, first vice-president; Mrs. William 
L. Van Alen, Edgemont, Pennsylvania, 
second vice-president; Howard H. Cal¬ 
laway, Hamilton, Georgia, third vice- 
president; and Adrian M. Massie, New 
York, treasurer. Joseph Prendergast 
was re-elected executive director. 

Appointment . George D. Butler, Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association assistant 
executive director and director of re¬ 
search, has been made chairman of the 
Leonia (N. J.) Recreation Commission. 
Author of many books, issued under the 
Association’s aegis, he is also present 
chairman of a number of important 
committees. He .has directed many 


studies and surveys of areas and facili¬ 
ties, both nationwide and at the local 
level. Mr. Butler is a modest soul, but 
a little digging revealed a Phi Beta 
Kappa key and the French Croix de 
Guerre in his past—the latter awarded 

when he served as an ambulance driver 

* 

during the first World War. 

Neiv Department—New Chairman . 
Georgia’s newly created state recreation 
commission has named Max Lockwood, 
superintendent of recreation in States¬ 
boro, as its first chairman. 

California to Singapore . Sterling S. 
Winans, first state director of recrea¬ 
tion in California, has resigned to serve 
as recreation advisor to the chief minis¬ 
ter of the government of Singapore, at 
the invitation of the Asia Foundation. 
Robert Blum, foundation president, 
states that the Singapore government, 
with the help of Mr. Winans, expects to 
develop community recreation facili¬ 
ties, coordinate voluntary groups, and 
establish a training program for future 
recreation leaders. 

Program Workshops for Army . A 
series of program workshops for U. S. 
Army service club recreation directors, 
in France and Western Germany, were 
conducted during August and Septem¬ 
ber by Dr. Edith Ball and Margaret 


Mulac, both outstanding recreation 
leaders. (For review of Miss Mulac’s 
new book, see page 295.) 

Speech . Joseph Prendergast, NRA 
executive director, will be guest speaker 
October 7 at the Seventeenth Short 
Course on Roadside Development, co¬ 
sponsored by Ohio State University’s 
department of landscape architecture 
and the Ohio Department of Highways. 
His subject will be “The Highway in a 
Program for Recreation in America.” 

Retirement in Dearborn. After a^ost 
twenty-eight years of service, Henry D. 
Schubert retired on May 1 as superin¬ 
tendent of recreation in Dearborn, 
Michigan, where his name had become 
synonymous with recreation. What was 
a one-man operation in 1930 has be¬ 
come a staff of eight executives and su¬ 
pervisors, three clerks, and the play 
leaders, augmented by hundreds more 
in the summer months. He plans to 
stay in Dearborn, “near my children 
[5] and grandchildren [12].” 

New Facilities 

Unusual Beachfront. Development 
of the Santa Monica, California, Beach 
Parks is going along at a good clip— 
one phase is now finished and the sec¬ 
ond begun, according to Welton Becket 
& Associates, Los Angeles, architects 
and engineers for the project. One of 
the striking features of all these beach 
parks is the thin-shelled concrete vault¬ 
ing covering the main building areas 
(see photograph). The buildings them¬ 
selves are of concrete block, while the 
grounds are surfaced in grass, asphalt, 
cement, and sand. Landscaping is by 
Jack Evans and Associates, structural 
engineering by Richard R. Bradshaw of 
Los Angeles. 
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Alleys to Playgrounds . New neigh¬ 
borhood playgrounds are being created 
in Detroit by closing backyard alleys 
previously used only for collection of 
refuse, which is shifted to the streets as 
soon as alleys are closed.* 

According to the International City 
Managers’ Association, as reported by 
the Public Administration Bulletin, a 
play area can be formed when all prop¬ 
erty owners in the block so petition the 
city plan commission. Even without 
unanimous consent, an alley can be 
closed by court order if two-thirds of 
the property owners agree. 

Two New Centers. Two beautiful, 
newly constructed recreation centers 
were dedicated by the Montgomery, 
Alabama, Parks and Recreation Com¬ 
mission, in May. They are the Carver 
and Bellingrath Recreation Center, 
planned for the city by the Charles M. 
Graves Organization, park and recrea¬ 
tion engineers. 




Versatile Community Center 

Under the blue skies and hot noon¬ 
day sun of June 25, Mayor Wagner of 
New York City, broke ground for what 
is believed to be the first community 
center located on hospital grounds 
the Mosholu-Montefiore Community 
Center, in the Bronx. He was enthusi¬ 
astically assisted in the dirt-shoveling 
department by Laura Lee Sporn, a 
three-year-old who had undergone 
open-heart surgery at Montefiore Hos¬ 
pital. It is the first of twelve such cen¬ 
ters to be erected by the Associated 
YM-YWHA’s of Greater New York. 
The land was donated by the hospital. 
The Mayor described the center as 
“unique,” and also “an example of 
city-wide planning which I hope other 
great voluntary agencies will emulate.” 

The center will serve—regardless of 
race, color, or creed — an estimated 
thirty-five hundred Mosholu area resi¬ 
dents, selected groups of patients des¬ 
ignated by Montefiore Hospital authori¬ 
ties, and the hospital’s sixteen hundred 
employees and staff members. The cen¬ 
ter will ofTer professionally supervised 
recreation and education services to all 
age groups and the physically handi¬ 
capped. It will also explore means of 


* For other backyard and alley projects see 
Recreation, January 1950, p. 478 (Peoria) 
and May 1950, p. 91 (Chicago). 


YOU CAN TRAIN JUNIORS 



SAFER, FASTER 


AT LESS COST 

with SPRING-TYPE 

DAISY AIR RIFLES! 



_ivJLO, 

Eagle Division Winners in 3rd annual spring-type Air Rifle Tour¬ 
nament Shoot at Offutt Air Base, sponsored by Omaha Safety Council, 
Omaha, Nebraska. Ages seven through twelve. Note eight shooters are girls. 



The official NRA spring-type shooting range is only 
15 feet—less than the length of your car; a garage or 
room 20 feet long is your costless range. 



2 Grocery cartons stuffed with magazines 
make safe, costless backstops. 

31 Daisys cost as little as $ 4.98 

- Ammunition costs only 50 for over 


125 shots! 


APPROVED FOR 

Junior Programs of: 

• National Rifle Association 

• The Boy Scouts of America 
Merit Badge • BB Gun Ciubs 

• Schools • Camps • Rec¬ 
reation Departments, etc. 



SINCE 1888: Safer Short Range, Low Power, Spring Action! 

Daisy Manufacturing Company, Rogers, Arkansas, U.S.A. 


* • # ® 


• • 





NEW 1958 

Illustrated 

CATALOG 


Lists training aids and equipment 

for club or classroom instruction. An 

essential guide 

to an impor- 

^ tant activity. 


Write Dept. R for 

AMERICA'S OLOEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTU RERS OF your free copy 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3.N.Y.• GRamercy 3-6930 


n 
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Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing aut balls and paying tap prices for low 
quolity bolls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Boll Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trauble-free operation 
assured-return machine far FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hord wood ond metol cabinet— 7Vi x 8’/2 x 15 
inches high. Eosy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses eoch for !0<. Choice of 3 grades of 
tap quolity balls. Use profit to mointain and re¬ 
place poddies, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: “Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 

[T. F. T.! 



EXACT SIZE 


New, improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
New in real gold plate with tree in 
green Jewelers' enamel. Safety catch. 
75c each, including federal tax ond 
postage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic clubs, 
JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Reserve your copy of the 
Congress Proceedings 
now! 



TTUmboe 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


AND 

MONROE TRUCKS 


aircct Factor]. 

Price* & accounts 
To Church**, Clubs. 

Lodge*. Schools 
and All Organiza* 
tions. 

Over 50,000 in¬ 
stitutions own 
and use modern 
Monroe Folding 
lianquet Tables. 

Write for the new 
MONROE 51ST 
ANN1 VERS A 11 Y 
CATALOG of 
Folding Tables, 

Folding Chairs, 

Trucks, Movable 
Partitions, Fold¬ 
ing Risers, etc. 

Get our special priees, 
quantity discounts, also terms. 

Manroe Co., 181 Church St., Colfax, lowa^ 


integrating the activities of a special¬ 
ized social group-work agency and a 
large general hospital, in order to aid 
designated groups of hospital patients. 

The Film Scene 

There are so many new films out, use¬ 
ful to the professional recreationist, 
that it’s difficult to choose. However, 
here are some gleanings. 

Reach for Tomorrow , narrated by 
Henry Fonda, is the dramatic record of 
the experiences of five crippled people 
—three children, two adults—on the 
long road to rehabilitation and what it 
involves. Running time: 26:35; avail¬ 
able for $3.50 plus postage, free to TV 
stations wishing to use the film as a 
public affairs feature. Write The Na¬ 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., 2023 West Ogden Ave¬ 
nue, Chicago 12. 

Profiles of Elementary Physical Edu¬ 
cation , an interesting new issue of Cor¬ 
onet Films, is based on the physical 
education program of the Cleveland 
city schools, and created by the Divi¬ 
sion of Elementary Physical Education 
of the Cleveland Board of Education. 
Mainly a methods film, it demonstrates 
successful teaching methods and 
stresses the importance of the physical 
fitness which can only begin in those 
early, important, formative years. The 
three-reel, 16mm sound motion picture 
may be bought from Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, for $165 
in black-and-white and $300 in color. 

In Memoriam 

Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer, one of the 
National Recreation Association’s old¬ 
est hoard members, in point of service— 
she was elected June 5, 1912—died on 
May 25 of this year. Her years were 
filled with a long and fruitful battle 
to better civic conditions in Jackson¬ 
ville, Florida, and educate the city to 
the need and value of public recrea¬ 
tion. When she was elected to the NRA 
Board in 1912, Jacksonville had exact¬ 
ly one playground, and it was a hard 
fight to keep that one going. 

Mrs. Cummer, in her will, established 
the De Ette Holden Cummer Museum 
Foundation, to be devoted exclusively 
to educational and cultural purposes 
for the people of Jacksonville. 



instruction and recreation 

NEWCOMB 

DEPENDABLE 

RECORD & TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS & P.A. 

Newcomb sound products have proven 
their dependability by delivering years of 
trouble-free service In leading school sys¬ 
tems throughout the country. They are 
safe; ruggedly built af the finest quality 
materials; most are transformer powered 
for best performance, maximum safety. 
With easy-to-servlce construction and 
quickly available American-made parts, it 
Is a simple matter for any service man to 
put the equipment in like-new condition. 

NEWCOMB serves your other sound needs with 
DEPENDABLE CONTINUOUS DUTY RADIOS , 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFIERS and RECORD 
PLAYERS. Write for complete catdloQ. 

» 

NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., pept.Z-10, 
first in sound since J957 

6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


CHAMPION 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

“SCALED TO CHILD SIZE” 

FREE LITERATURE 
GYM — PLAYGROUND — POOL 

Highland Park, III. 


Hoop Scoot, n. an Indoor or open-air game in which 
each of two contesting learns endeavors to kick a hoop 
into contact with their opponents'; a flexible plastic hoop 

Hooper, n. In Hoop Scoot, a player on the offensive 
team. 

Scooter, n. a player on the defensive team. 

$2.00 complete. Nothing else to buy. For further 
information, write to HOOP SCOOT 220*59 73rd Avenue, 
Bayside 64, N. Y. 


LOU-PEL 


All-metal SNAP-ON 
basketball nets. 
Use in or outdoors. 
No instruction, 
needed, just snap 
into loops. $6.75 
a pair. 

Write 

LOU-PEL Mfr. 

32 MONROE ST., WATERFORD, CONN. 
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Public Relations 

and Halloween 

A service for parents . . . 

Virginia Musselman 


L ast year the National Recreation 
J Association Program Department 
?ceived a letter from a superintendent 
f recreation asking for some safety 
dies for Halloween. He planned to 
rint any suggestions and distribute 
lem widely through the schools, the 
'TA, and various youth-serving agen- 
ies. This was such a fine example of 
ood public relations that we decided 
e ought to share it with you in Rec- 
eation, so that other departments 
ould follow this example. A few, such 
s Burbank, California,* have. This is 
specific service to parents —one so 
imple that any recreation department 
an do it, and that will also enlist family 
ooperation. 

Think up ways to get these Halloween 
uggestions into every home. Perhaps 
hey can be distributed through the 
chools, or the local radio and television 
tation, and by the local newspaper. 
>tart soon.** 

We urge that departments or agen¬ 
cies go over the following ideas care- 
ully, and add any others that might be 
suggested by local conditions or prob* 
ems. If mimeographed, be sure the 
'tencil is clean-cut and includes a tit¬ 
le sketch or tw ? o, such as the above, to 
nake it look attractive. If printed, give 
it an interesting layout. In either case, 
cidd a final paragraph, such as: “These 
suggestions are sent to you as a public 
service by your recreation department. 
For information about Halloween pro¬ 
grams under leadership call -.” 

Your Child on Halloween 
Will He Come Home Safe? 

Please Do 

• Have a home party if possible. 

* The sketch above comes from Burbank. 

** It’s not too late to order Planning for 
Halloween—Large and Small Groups and 
Community-Wide Celebrations (P208). Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, 8 W. 8th Street, 
New York 11. $.65. 


• Keep porch lights on. 

• Wrap goodies (sandwich bags). 

• Accompany children, especially the 
younger ones. 

• Try to keep “Trick or Treat” be¬ 
tween six and eight P.M. 

• Emphasize safety — running across 
streets and driveways, or down alleys 
and across lots can be dangerous. 

• Show this to a neighbor. 

Please Do Not 

• Invite youngsters inside your home 
for treats. 

• Give money (unless for UNICEF’s 
“Trick or Treat”). 

• Leave breakable objects or obstacles 
on lawns, porches, or steps. 

Before Your Child Leaves 
Check His Costume 

• Is it so long it will trip him? 

• Will it get caught on bushes, hedges, 
or fences? 

• Is it light in color so he can be seen 
at night? Be sure he wears either a 
white cap, scarf, gloves, or white shoes. 
Check His Mask 

• Make-up is much safer than any kind 
of mask. Use cold cream first—and 
again in removing the make-up. 

• Is his skin sensitive? He may be al¬ 
lergic to rubber and get a skin infection 
from a rubber mask. 

• Is the mask flameproof? • 

• Does it have any whiskers or other 
shaggy trimming that might catch fire? 

• Can he see perfectly? Make sure the 
nose and mouth of the mask are open 
and are large enough. 

• Can the mask come off easily? Is 
there any danger of its getting out of 
place and blinding or suffocating him? 
Check His Shoes 

• He’ll run, so be sure he won’t trip or 
fall in heavy boots; on girls, watch the 
high heels. 

Check His Extras 


Miss Musselman is director oj the 
NRA Program Department . 


• If he carries a lantern of any kind, 
make sure it’s lighted by a flashlight. 
Do not allow him to use candles or 
torches . A flashlight will be safer on 
dark streets, yards, steps, and porches. 

• Do not let him carry a knife, sword, 
or other sharp instrument, even a make- 
believe one. He may fall on it or acci¬ 
dentally hurt some one else. 

Remind Him of His Manners 

• If he gets a “treat,” he should say 
“thank you.” 

• He takes only his share; and he 
shares with others. 

• He doesn’t gobble down all sorts of 
sweets—only to have an upset stomach. 

• He wipes his feet if he’s invited in¬ 
side—and he doesn’t touch things. 

• He asks politely and doesn’t yell. 
Some Safe Conduct Rules 

• He comes back home by a specific 
time. 

• He does nothing that will injure or 
hurt anyone. Soaping car windows de¬ 
stroys visibility. Upsetting a trash can 
may result in someone’s falling over it. 

• Halloween is for fun and frolic, not 
violence and vandalism. He should 
leave all personal property alone. 

Know His Plans 

• Where is he going? How long will 
he be there? How will he get home? 
Can you reach him if necessary? 

• Will he be under supervision and 
leadership? 

• Will he be with others of his own 
age, youngsters you know? 

• If he goes to a party, are the decora¬ 
tions all flameproof? (This means corn¬ 
stalks and autumn leaves, too!) 

• Is the program suitable for his age? 
(Very young children should not go 
through torture chambers, halls of hor¬ 
ror, and the like.) 

• Has the place of the party, particu¬ 
larly any darkened room of the cham- 
ber-of-horrors variety, been checked 
thoroughly for safety? 

After He Comes Home 

• Remove his make-up with cold cream. 

• Encourage him to unwind by telling 
you about his adventures. 

• Give him a glass of hot milk or 
cocoa to help him relax. 

• Pop him into a warm tub before he 
goes to bed and leave a dim light on in 
his room if he shows any signs of hav¬ 
ing been frightened. # 
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Joint 

Use 

of 

Recreation 

Facilities 

By Cities, Counties, 

and Schools 


Edwin S. Howell 

H ow CAN CITIES, whose tax rates con¬ 
stitute, on the average, twenty-five 
per cent of the total city, county, and 
district tax rate in the city, do any¬ 
thing about providing a well-balanced, 
economical, and efficient program of 
community services? One answer lies 
in promoting intergovernmental rela¬ 
tions and cooperative agreements. Joint 
use of recreation facilities affords a fine 


Mr. Howell is city manager of Rich¬ 
mond, California. 


example of the unlimited opportunities 
in intergovernmental relations. The 
joint or multiple use of recreation fa¬ 
cilities means utilization of public 
facilities for community recreation 
when these facilities are not required 
for their primary purposes. 

Many California communities are al¬ 
ready actively developing successful 
joint-use programs in community facili¬ 
ties, such as the joint use of civic center 
buildings to house the activities of local 
governmental agencies, of public works 
equipment, and so on. Opportunities 
for these are unlimited. This is particu¬ 
larly so because recreation is one of 
the few activities divided among fed¬ 
eral, state, and local governments. 
Within the local government, recrea¬ 
tion is again divided among cities, 
counties, school districts, as well as 
regional, recreation, community, park, 
and other special purpose districts. No 
matter which governmental unit may 
have built a particular recreation fa¬ 
cility, the citizens have still paid for it 
and it is important that optimum use be 
made of the facility. 

The full enjoyment of recreation fa¬ 
cilities by community residents, whether 
they live within our city or on its pe¬ 
riphery, is a necessary prerequisite to 
a sound and healthy community. Rec¬ 
reation provides desirable moral, social, 
and cultural advantages that help shape 
the youth of our community into the 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Local government should do every¬ 
thing within its power to facilitate and 
promote joint action on all levels and 
to encourage cooperation by public and 
voluntary agencies. 

It is the policy in California to en¬ 
courage local jurisdictions in the co¬ 
operative use of their recreation facili¬ 
ties, as evinced by permissive state leg¬ 
islation; such as, the provision that 
cities, by agreement, may jointly exer¬ 
cise with other public agencies, any 
power common to the contracting par¬ 
ties, or the code enabling cities, coun¬ 
ties, and school districts to cooperate 
in carrying on recreation services. Each 
may enter into written agreements and 
may jointly establish systems of recrea¬ 
tion, and the building and grounds of 
each and every public school are a civic 
center where groups of citizens may 


meet for informal recreation activities 
Other codes permit the lease or use < I 
armories for any lawful purpose, di 
trict agricultural associations to leaj 
or let its real property for public par) 
recreation, or playground purposes, tl 
board of supervisors of any county owj .! 
ing fairgrounds facilities to lease (f 
grant use of these facilities, and so 01 

Many of us can point to examples < -J 
joint-use recreation programs undfl 
way in our cities. However, none heii 
would admit that his city, county tl 
school district has reached the limit (1 
possibilities existing in this phase (I 
intergovernmental cooperation. 

In the city of Richmond, for instancJ 
the plunge, art center, library, municl 
pal auditorium, and school building I 
are all used by other government unit I 
as well as by local private agenciel 
Organized swimming classes, for bot| 
high school and junior college, are hell 
in the plunge during nonschedule I 
hours; recreation festivals and schotl 4 
graduations and teacher orientation 
programs are scheduled in the munic I- 
pal auditorium; and last year the govjt 
ernor’s Virginia Town Hall Meeting o 
Youth was held in the school auditor 
um. Church facilities, a private agenc I 
youth center, and a local industry I- 
private recreation facility are madl: 
available for scheduled use by the coni 
munity. 

In addition, and in cooperation wit I 
the schools, the city has undertaken 
joint program of integrated develojl 
ment of city park and school pla)| 
ground facilities. The planning con I 
mission’s general plan has recomraent I 
ed that each neighborhood have an ii 
tegrated school-park-playground, an I 
has established a ratio as a guide, d<| 
voting a fourth of the site to the scho<l 
building and its setting, half of the sit 1 
to playground, and one-quarter to pas I 
sive park space. Ideally, this would b| 
a twelve-acre site. Another benefit to b| 
derived from this integrated site d(l 
velopment w ould be the gain of a larg -J 
single area devoted to public use. A j 
most invariably this results in a morl 
effective break in the monotony of th I 
pattern of our residential blocks, anj 
the neighborhood’s appearance is iirl* 
pioved because of the larger site. 

In Richmond, there are portions o i 
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.Ur separate elementary school dis- 
iets within the corporate limits. When 
city attempted to move toward the 
■int usage goal, we found that some of 
rese districts were impoverished and 
lependent on state aid for their opera- 
fons. In some districts, located on the 
utskirts of the city, raw land was quite 
-adily available, while in another dis- 
ict, operating in the older portion of 
)ie city, additional land could be ob- 
lined only by razing existing dwell- 
ngs. Each district presented entirely 
lifferent problems, and in the impover- 
-lied districts, these were complicated 
y the addition of the state’s legal re- 
juirements. Recently, however, one im- 
overished district, after weighing the 
osts of severance damages for an ele¬ 
mentary site, persuaded the state to 
jrmit the district to purchase a twenty- 
ight-acre site in order to obtain and 
eserve some very desirable wooded 
^rk land adjacent to the school, 
espite the fact that the city was un- 
ble to commit itself to the purchase of 
he park area or to reimbursements of 
he school district. 

In the older and more built-up por- 
ion of the city, Richmond has acquir- 
d, designed and put into effect its first 
ruly integrated school-park-play- 
round. This is on a very small site 
ffiich, except for a small existing city- 
wned playground, had to be cleared of 
rivate dwellings. An official agree¬ 


ment between the city and the school 
district providing for cooperation in 
the design and approval of the final 
plan by the school district, the city 
planning department, and the superin¬ 
tendent of parks has been made. In this 
case, provisions are included for de¬ 
velopment, maintenance, supervision, 
and use. 

The benefits of a satisfactorily nego¬ 
tiated joint-use program are great. 
However, in these negotiations, there 
are certain obstacles that must be over¬ 
come, anyone of which could block an 
agreement. Details such as the financ¬ 
ing of the facilities limiting the joint 
use so that it does not interfere with 
the primary purpose of the facility, the 
assignment of responsibility and as¬ 
sumption of financial burden for the 
maintenance, supervision, and liability 
—these and other details common to a 
particular area may delay or make im¬ 
possible a satisfactory agreement. 
Though these details are important, 
perhaps the greatest single obstacle that 
must be overcome is local attitude. In 
some areas, there is still the feeling on 
the part of recreation specialists that 
recreation facilities provided by the 
schools are for a specific use and should 
not be thought of in terms of use by the 
whole community. In some areas, the 
attitude also persists that school ad¬ 
ministration must be separated from 
local government, and this attitude, 


needless to say, usually stands in the 
way of agreement. However, in recent 
years, these attitudes have been largely 
dissipated. The many local joint agree¬ 
ments are testimony to this, as are the 
policy statements of the State of Cali¬ 
fornia as expressed through its recre¬ 
ation commission. 

As you may realize, joint use is an 
easy and attractive thing to talk about 
but difficult to achieve. There is usu¬ 
ally a mountain of local prejudice, 
perhaps, unwillingness to study and ap¬ 
preciate the other’s problems, responsi¬ 
bilities, and policies. All this must be 
overcome if a solution is to be devised. 

There are still many unresolved prob¬ 
lems—and potentialities—inherent in a 
joint-use program. For instance, one 
facet to be considered is the city-county- 
school joint use or acquisition of fringe 
area facilities surrounding the city— 
facilities that would be prohibitively 
expensive if acquired after the area was 
fully developed and then annexed. 

The exact agreement reached for co¬ 
operatively developing and using our 
facilities will in all likelihood not be 
suited for duplication in establishing 
joint-use facilities in other school dis¬ 
tricts. Each school jurisdiction and 
each site will probably present its own 
set of conditions to satisfy. The impor¬ 
tant thing is that the problems involved 
in this sort of joint usage can be solved. 
It can be done and it is worth doing. 



\(Cont. from page 276) 
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"When it is reflected that the labor week is for millions 
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out of the total of 168 hours from which to spin health, 
pleasure, money, content, respect and the evolution of an 
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labor efficiently.” 


October, 1958 
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Criteria for 



Hogue Falaya Wayside Park in Louisiana tempts way¬ 
farers with a swiinmin’ hole, thus has both sccnie and 
recreation values to offer the tourist and local folks. 


In New York 

In New \ork State the program for each of the ten park 
regions has been based primarily upon recreation needs and 
scenic attractions. An even geographical distribution of 
parks every fifty miles, or parks for every county, is held 
to be manifestly impossible on any reasonable theory of 
scenic and recreation standards, “because it is fundament¬ 
ally unscientific, and because it would be unnecessary and 
prohibitively expensive.” According to its state policy: * 

“A park site should possess both recreational and scenic 
value. In some instances exceptional scenic values may be 
sufficient to overcome the lack of recreational possibilities, 
and, in other cases, unusual recreational possibilities may 
make up for a lack of scenic values. 

“By exceptional scenic value is meant rare natural scen¬ 
ery, which is unlikely to be preserved for enjoyment by the 
public of this and future generations if the property re¬ 
mains in private hands, and which is sufficiently distinctive 
to attract and interest people from distant parts of the state 
as well as local people. 

“By unusual recreational value is meant features such as 
topography, trees, vegetation, streams, lakes or ocean shore 
offering recreational possibilities which would attract and 
interest people of a wide surrounding area and would not be 
available to the public if the property remained in private 
hands. 

“The state parks should be sufficient in number and size 
to meet the prospective needs of the people of each region 
over and above facilities which are or should be provided 
by local city, county, town, and village parks, and without 
requiring a state park budget which is unreasonable or ex¬ 
cessive in the light of other financial demands.” 

The following principles have been formulated by the 
Division of Parks and the State Council of Parks: 

Minimum Area . Except in extraordinary cases the site 
should include not less than four hundred acres of land well 
adapted to park use and development. Existing parks of 
smaller area should be extended to at least this minimum 
acreage. 

* Principles Governing the Establishment f Extension and Develop * 
ment of the Park and Parkway System of New York State , 1956 . 


State Parks 


A look at requirements for state park sites. 


Group of Smaller Units. In certain special cases, a grou] 
of smaller units may be desirable when the several sites an 
close enough together for central management and it is no 
practical to acquire the land between units. 

Nearness to Cities and Large Villages . The site generally 
should be beyond the limits of cities or large villages. A 
state park should be out in the country, attractive to tour 
ists and to the people of the state in general, or should serv( 
a great metropolitan area. 


The Large Park Compared to Smaller Parks. It is better tc 
concentrate on one large fine park than to scatter effort 4 
over a number of smaller parks. 

Requirements for Netv Parks to be Increasingly Strict. The 
establishment of new parks must not be carried to an extent 
that will interfere with the proper development of existing 
parks. For this reason the requirements for new park sites 
must becoine increasingly strict. A state park should be 
developed in a dignified and substantial manner and park 
funds should not be scattered over so many sites as to result 
in partial or improper development. Construction should 
be with durable materials and should be as nearly fool¬ 
proof as possible. 

Historic and Scientific Features . The value of a state park 
site is enhanced if it contains historical and scientific fea¬ 
tures that are interesting and educational, but such factors 
are incidental and not controlling, like scenic and recreation 
requirements. 

No new sites, primarily historical and scientific, should 
be acquired as a part of the state park system. They belong 
in the educational system. 

Types of Land to be Taken . In general, the policy is not to 
take unattractive, open farm lands for park purposes, but 
to utilize property that cannot be economically farmed. 
However, this should not be so construed as to prevent the 
taking of necessary open land and to provide and protect 
entrances, parking areas, recreation fields, and other facili¬ 
ties as adjuncts to the main park area. A site possessing a 
fair percentage of wooded areas or with a stream, lake, 
ocean front, or other water attraction is very desirable. 

Cost of Land. The cost of land should be reasonable, con- 
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!dering values in the section of the state in which the park 
*te is located. Other things being equal, a site involving a 
l^all number of present owners is to be preferred. No prop¬ 
erty should be accepted as a gift unless it meets all the re¬ 
quirements herein set forth for establishing new parks and 
nvolves no commitments, privileges, or conditions not in 
fie long run to the advantage of the people of the state. 

lost of Development. The difficulty and cost of essential 
nture development, especially such features as access, 
katcr supply, sanitation, and grading for necessary use 
areas, is as important a factor in site selection as the visual 
Issets of the land. 

toning* The area within five hundred feet of a park should 
be zoned by proper local authorities against commercial and 
industrial uses so as to encourage a high-class residential 
level opment. 

Subdivision Planning. Marginal roads should be required 
ky local planning authorities in connection with their ap¬ 
proval of plans for subdivisions abutting upon a park. 

In California 

In 1956 the California State Park Commission likewise 
pdopted the following criteria: ** 

“A state park: an area of outstanding natural, historical, 
r outdoor recreational interest, of such state-wide signifi- 
. ance that its acquisition, protection, development, and oper¬ 
ation for public use with state funds is justified. 

“Areas selected to become state parks should involve one 
lyr more of these features: 

* Natural scenery of unusual beauty; or outstanding ex¬ 
amples of forests or other vegetative growth, wildlife, or 
geological formations. 

• Historic sites or buildings that represent important phases 
I f the history of the state. 

* Outstanding qualities that make the area of value to the 
people of the state for outdoor recreation. 

“Criteria for relative evalution of proposed new areas, 
ind additions to existing areas: 
l» Qualities of the lands involved. 

p Urgency, because of imminent destruction or rising 
I'alues. 

p Public need for expansion of lands and facilities. 
p Geographical location, in the interest of a well-balanced 
System. 

• Proportion of each type (i.e. scenic, historical, or recre¬ 
ational) in the state park system as a whole.” 

Specific procedures for acquiring state parks are likewise 
fet forth as the five-year master plan. Steps include a close 
review and preparation of master acquisition plans pre- 
|<ared for final approval by the state park commission and 
Ihe department of finance for each project, each plan to 
Ijoint out the lands desired, the acreage or front-feet, or 
l)oth, and an estimate of cost. Each project is considered 
fjpon its own merits in relation to the criteria listed above. 
toFor each project approved master plans will be followed. 

** California State Park System Five Year Master Plan—July 1 , 
1 956 to June 30, 1961. 


When appropriations are made, authority to proceed with 
each project will be granted to the state park commission 
and department of finance, and appraisals will be made by 
impartial experts. Around these appraisals, negotiations for 
land purchases will be undertaken through authority pro¬ 
vided the state park commission by the Public Resources 
Code. Once a project is favorably negotiated, escrow will 
be established in accordance with the requirements of the 
state* department of finance. Upon satisfactory conclusion 
of acquisition, it is then submitted to the development sec¬ 
tion, which in cooperation with the district superintendent 
concerned, prepares the master plan for development. 

At its meeting on October 19, 1956, the commission unan¬ 
imously adopted the resolution reaffirming the basis on 
which areas should be included in the state park system. 
These criteria involved the following principles: 

Areas in the state park system should be of state-wide 
and not‘local significance. They should possess outstand¬ 
ing qualities of landscape or features of special significance 
that make their preservation and public recreation use a 
matter of state-wide concern. They should be unified and 
complete areas with logical boundaries. 

State parks are primarily natural areas. Developments 
are for the purpose of making the areas available for public 
enjoyment in a manner consistent with the preservation of 
natural attractiveness and should be of the simpler sorts in 
a natural environment (i.e. camping, picnicking, sight¬ 
seeing, nature study, hiking, riding, boating, swimming, 
fishing, and so on, involving no major modification of 
their lands, forests, and waters, and without extensive in¬ 
troduction of artificial features such as athletic fields, play¬ 
grounds, golf courses, and other forms of recreation de¬ 
velopments that are primarily for local benefit. 

Funds for the state park system are not intended to be 
used as a subsidy to local recreation developments. Im¬ 
portant as these are, they have traditionally been considered 
as the responsibility of local communities, and are not a 
part of or related to the state park system, which supple¬ 
ments on a state-wide basis the local recreation provisions. 

The state park areas should be equitably distributed so 
as to assure proper balance in their use by the citizens of all 
parts of the state, but not necessarily located in specific 
communities on the basis of population or area. The state¬ 
wide value of the present state park system is shown by the 
fact that a majority of the visitors to many remote parks 
come from the populous centers of the state. One of the 
primary purposes of the state parks is to afford city dwellers 
the benefits of life in the open country; therefore, county 
lines cannot be taken as the basis of distribution of parks, 
but rather the determining factor should be the availability 
of the types of lands that can most satisfactorily afford the 
sorts of outdoor recreation characteristic of state parks. 

In determining the value to the different parts of the 
state of areas proposed for state park purposes, not only 
should reasonable accessibility to the entire population be 
taken into account, but also the relative cost to the state in 
terms of the types of recreation characteristic of state 
parks, jp 
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Park aiul Recreation Properties 

Participants in the Southeastern Parks and Recreation 
Planning, Maintenance and Operation Workshop held in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, in March, 1958, adopted a num¬ 
ber of resolutions relating to park and recreation prob¬ 
lems. One of them dealt with encroachments and reads as 
follows: 

Whereas the clamor for land available to the location of 
existing population has become an urgent problem of serv¬ 
ice rendering agencies which require sizeable tracts of land, 
and 

Whereas existing recreation and park lands, particularly 
in the Southeast, are inadequate to serve the needs of our 
present population, and 

Whereas our rapidly increasing population and rapid con¬ 
sumption of land to meet the needs of housing, business and 
industrial land use make the need for parks, open spaces 
and recreation areas extremely acute, and 
Whereas competition for land brings increasing pressure 
to divert existing park and recreation lands to other uses, 
Now, THEREFORE BE IT resolved that the Southeastern 
Parks and Recreation Planning, Maintenance and Opera¬ 
tion Workshop, meeting in Raleigh, North Carolina, March 
5-7, 1958, strongly recommends: 

That in city, regional and state land-use planning equal 
emphasis be placed on the acquisition of land for parks 
and recreation areas as on the acquisition of land for 
other public services so that adequate provision will be 
made in all land-use planning to meet the public need 
for parks and recreation areas, and 

Further, that all proposals to divert park and recreation 
lands to other uses be impartially analyzed and studied 
to determine whether or not such proposals are in fact in 
the long-range public interest, and that diversion of park 
and recreation lands to other uses be permitted only if 
such diversion is found to be essential in the long-range 
public interest, and only if land so diverted to other uses 
is replaced by land of such quality and so located as to 
serve the population deprived of park and recreation 
services by diversion of park and recreation land to 
other uses. 

The resolution was directed to the American Municipal 
Association and the International City Managers Associa¬ 
tion. Another resolution authorized the conduct of a seven- 
state study of vandalism, including the extent to which it 
exists, the facilities and/or equipment subject to vandal¬ 
ism, practices effective in reducing vandalism, and an over¬ 
all analysis of the problem. 

# * * * 

Multnomah County, Oregon, developers are required to 
pay $37.50 for each lot that is platted or to give the equiva¬ 
lent in land. 

* •& * * 

According to Public Management , the village of Fridley, 
Minnesota, has adopted a platting ordinance for the con- 
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trol of land subdivisions within the village. One provision 
is that 5 per cent of the area is to be dedicated for public 
use. If more than 5 per cent of the land is planned for 
public use, the excess will be reserved for two years in the, 
event that the village or other public body wishes to pur-W[ 
chase this land. If the subdivider allows less than 5 per 
cent of the gross area for public use, he must pay the dif¬ 
ference between the 5 per cent and the area allowed into 
the park fund. This ordinance also provides a penalty of 
$100 for the sale or negotiation of sale of each lot before 
the plat is approved. 

* * * * 

John B. Funk, director of public works for Baltimore' 
County, Maryland, has reported that he is in favor of county 
expenditures of $250,000 annually for acquisition of sites 
for recreation development. Mr. Funk is urging the plan-' 1 
ning commission to spur acquisition of extensive greenways' 
along stream beds. Although the existing master plan for 
state parks and forests is currently undergoing revision, 
Mr. Funk urges that the county take the initiative in pro- 1 r 
viding additional parks in Baltimore County rather than 1 
leaving it to the city of Baltimore and the state. 


Property Tax Levies 

A committee of the Citizens League of Minneapolis and 
Hennepin County, Minnesota, after several years’ work on 
the preparation of proposals to the Minneapolis Charter 
Commission, has recommended that the park board, as well 
as the school and library boards, be retained with authority' 
to set their own property tax levies within charter or statu-! 
tory limits. This recommendation reflects credit upon the 
park board because so many similar studies result in the 
recommendation that the board be abolished and a depart¬ 
ment be created under an administrator .—National Munici¬ 
pal Revieiv , March, 1958. 


Buying vs Building 

At this year s Great Lakes Park Training Institute held 
in Pokagon State Park, Indiana, a workshop section con> 
sidered the question of buying vs building such facilities as 
bleachers, benches, and picnic tables. A number of specific 
comments were made with reference to individual facility 
types, but four general conclusions growing out of the work 
shop follow: 

• It is undesirable for small maintenance crews to perforir| 
both maintenance and major construction tasks. 

• It is recommended that small communities should no 
build. It is desirable to study the problem of building! 
thoroughly, then consider all costs and conditions before 
undertaking the project of building; however, off-seasoi 
labor conditions may be the deciding factor in determinin'! 
whether to buy or build. 

© Care must be taken in comparing building and buying 
costs. Usually there are many hidden costs overlooked ii 
building. 

• In some cases, taking on construction tasks may justify' 
the purchase of badly needed equipment which otherwise 
could not be obtained. This permits full use of this equip| 
ment on future maintenance tasks. 
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Beatrice H. Hill- 


For the past two years, you have 
Ten reading in this column about the 
.tional study, Recreation in Hospitals , 
rrently being conducted by the Na- 
mal Recreation Association. This 
11 be available soon. It includes a 
eat deal of interesting material and re¬ 
als many previously unknown facts; 
ch as the following. 

Did you knoiv that, out of the sixty- 
ght hundred hospitals in the United 
ates, two thousand have organized 
reation programs (these represent 
iproxiinately 75 per cent of the hos- 
tal beds in the country) ; the average 
lary for recreation supervisors on the 
spital level is approximately $4600; 
per cent of the personnel conducting 
reation programs in hospitals are 
t members of any professional or- 
nization; drama is the least used ac¬ 
uity in the hospital; outdoor areas 
e used for recreation in 75 per cent of 
e hospitals having recreation pro- 
(iams? These and many other star¬ 
ing facts are available for the first 
me in this new publication. Reserve 
liur copy now. Publication date and 
jrice to be announced shortly. 

Other Materials 

The proceedings of our mid-winter 
titute concerning Recreation jor the 
omebound III and Handicapped are 
nr sale at $1.25 a copy. 

Hospitals: The journal of the Amer- 
an Hospital Association is probably 
ailable in your hospital’s professional 
brary. Here are a few articles of par- 
ular interest to recreation personnel: 

1) Volume 31, Number 24, 12/16/57, 
age 34, “Sidney’s Hospital Game.” 

2) Volume 32, Number 3, 2/1/58, 
age 41, “ A Bill of Rights for Volun- 
ers!” (3) Volume 32, Number 4, 2/ 
6/58, Page 42, “Having Fun is Good 

-Irs. Hill is director oj the NRA Con- 
idling Service on Recreation jor the 
ll and Handicapped. 


Medicine.” (4) Volume 32, Number 7, 
4/1/58, Page 35, “Should I Bring 
Johnny His Truck?” 

We have available, upon request, a 
bibliography of articles that have ap¬ 
peared in Recreation Magazine on 
“Recreation for the Ill and Handicap¬ 
ped in the Hospital, for the Home- 
bound, and in the Community.” This 
bibliography lists articles on these and 
related subjects appearing in the maga¬ 
zine from January 1950 to September 
1958. 

+ Among new books added to the NRA 
Recreation Book Center, and available 
at NRA membership discounts, are: 
Introduction to Psychiatric Occupa¬ 
tional Therapy, Fail S. Fidler and Jan 
W. Fidler, Jr.; Remotivating the Men¬ 
tal Patient , Otto Von Mering and Stan¬ 
ley H. King; Give and Take in Hospi- 
tals, Temple Burling, Edith Lentz and 
Robert Wildon; Training oj the Lower 
Extremity Amputee, Donald Kerr and 
Signe Brunnstrom; and Hospital and 
Bedside Games, Neva Boyd. In addi¬ 
tion, the Book Center stocks approxi¬ 
mately fifty publications chosen espe¬ 
cially for recreation personnel working 
with the ill and handicapped. A com¬ 
plete listing is available upon request. 

A New Idea 

+ Here’s a new idea to combat the lack 
of trained personnel in the state hospi¬ 
tals. Brooklyn State Hospital, Brook¬ 
lyn, New York, in cooperation with the 
YM and YWHA is offering a workshop, 
Dance in a Psychiatric Setting. The 
theory of creative dance technique, for 
the institutionalized mentally ill, will 
be taught each Tuesday, starting Octo¬ 
ber 14th, at the YM and YWHA, and 
patients at Brooklyn State will partici¬ 
pate in laboratory sessions held at the 
hospital. Elizabeth Rosen, Ed.D., au¬ 
thor of Dance in Psychotherapy, will 
teach the workshop.* 
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Booklet ond Our Cotolog Free With Order — 
By Request 

Add 10% for postage — 3% Jor sales tax 
if applicable 

CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO, 

4707-J Euclid Ave. Clevelond 3, Ohio 

5832 Chicogo Ave. Chicogo 51, III. 

4 Eost 16th St. New York 3, N.Y. 


$ 2.00 

$5.00 

25c 
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VOGEL-PETERSON 



CUSTOM-LINE 

rficuttcKcutt HAT and COAT RACKS 

Tailored to fit any given open or closetted wall 
area. Smart In design and modem in “clear , 
“gold” deep etched anodized finishes and com¬ 
binations. Quality built—closed-end aluminum 
tubing, rigidly held In cast aluminum brackets 
that are adjustable for height in dovetailed 
mounting extrusions. Brackets also adjustable 
to any desired centers. 


3 BASIC SHELVES 




1. Hot ehalvee with 
henger bar for coat 
hengera. 


3. Hot or utility "pleln" 
shelves for stocked tlere 
for genarel use. 


2. Hat ehelvee with stag¬ 
gered cost aluminum coat 
hooke. 



Write for Bulletin CL 515 


♦See Rf.creation, June 1957, page 225. 


VOGEL-PET.ERSON CO 

1121 W. 37th Street • Chicago 9, Illinois 


f'^rvT*r*r» 


l n^o 




writ in tr tn mir j»flv#»rti^rs nlensp rrmntinn Rf.CTTEATION. 
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NEWS 


For further information regardh 
any of these products , write direct 
to the manufacturer. Please menlu j 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


• •••• 


• The Merry Flyer, a combination merry-go-round and see¬ 
saw accommodating anywhere from one to four children, is 
completely child propelled—no motor is involved. Except 
for its four seats made of heavy marine plywood covered 
with tempered Masonite and waterproof varnish. Merry 
Flyer is of all-steel construction and this part can either be 
zinc coated or painted with enamel. Corners and edges are 
rounded for safety. Its parts are permanently lubricated; 
it is easily installed in an area of twelve square feet; and 
the manufacturer guarantees against breakage for twelve 
months. V rite L. Pittaluga Playground Equipment, North 
Hills Avenue and Woodland Road, Willow Grove, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


7 


• The Ampro line of 
16mm sound film pro¬ 
jectors includes one of 
special interest to insti¬ 
tutional audio-visual 
users—recreation cen¬ 
ters, hospitals, nursing 
homes, and so on—the 
Super Stylist 10. This 
particular machine is 
engineered to utilize 
maximum sound en¬ 
ergy, needed for groups 
of varying size, contains a 10-watt amplifier and a 10-inch 
Alnico 5 permanent magnet speaker mounted in a lift-off 
case cover. Compact, portable, and lightweight, this pro¬ 
jector is specifically geared to institutional demands. For 

further information write Graflex, Inc., Rochester, New 
York. 



• Genealogy is a hobby particularly suitable for the aged, 
ill, and handicapped—in and out of hospitals—since it re¬ 
quires no tremendous expenditure of either energy or 
money, and is very satisfying, into the bargain. The Ever- 
ton Publishers, who publish genealogy supplies, publica¬ 
tions, and aids, have sent a circular describing their gene- 
alogy kit to hospital recreation therapists all over the coun¬ 
try, and also the services and aid they are prepared to give 
in setting up such a program. They not only sell all the nec¬ 
essary materials, but also have on file the names of thous¬ 
ands of genealogists, living near hospitals, who would pro¬ 
bably be more than willing to act as volunteer advisors in 
getting such a project started. The genealogical kit contains 
various necessary supplies and literature. Details may be 
had from the publisher at 526 North Main Street, Logan, 
Utah. 


• A heavy-duty first-aid kit, containing unit-wrapped con¬ 
tents indexed for immediate identification and use, should 
be extremely valuable to recreation centers, swimming 
pools, gymnasiums, parks, and other places where first aid 
might be necessary. Each kit has a facsimile index on the 


Jean Waclit 


,6 


inside of the case lid, showing the exact location of ea( 
item and concise instructions for its use, and each unit 
boldly labeled. The kits are sturdily made of 20-gau,‘ 


[i 



steel and lids are hinged along the entire length of one si(J 
and fitted with a rubber gasket to keep out dust and dam i 
ness. r l hey may be used either as a permanent wall install 
tion or a portable unit, as each comes equipped with a ca 
rying handle. For complete information write for Bullet 
305, General Scientific Equipment Company, 7516 Limeki 
Pike, Philadelphia 50. 


• Alsynite Steplap translucent panels, made of Fibergl 
and plastic provide light without glare. The panels are ava 
able in a wide variety of colors for making awnings, can- 
pies, partitions, and so on, which would give them mar 
recreation applications. Write Alsynite Company of Ame 
ica, 4654 De Soto Street, San Diego, 9, California. 


• Huntington Laboratories has produced a new produ- 
every recreation center or facility of any kind should fin 
extremely useful—the Odor-Bar Blockette, for use in urinal 
It kills odors by destroying the odor-producing bacteri 
When moisture hits the blockette, an antibacterial chemic; 
vapor is released, immediately neutralizing and destroyin 
the odor at its source. Tests have shown as much as a 94.4 / 
reduction in urine bacteria after contact with the blockett 
For further information, write Huntington Laboratorie 
Inc., Huntington, Indiana. 



• Among the many fine pro( 
ucts made by the Masonite Co 
poration is their extremely veJ 
satile Peg-Board panel. Younj 
sters in recreation centers, fc. 
example, might make design!' 
as this little girl is doing, b 


winding black and white elasti 


cords around golf tees stuck int 
the panel. Along with nu 
others, the String Picture Mak< 
is an experimental toy, dcsigne 
by Victor D’Amico, educatio 
director of New York City’s Mi 
seum of Modern Art, to stiini 
late children’s interest in design. For details about th 
many uses of Peg-Board, write Masonite Corporation, 60| 
Progress Street, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
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• califone • 

Portable PHONOGRAPHS 
TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS 
Complete SOUND SYSTEMS 

C for Every Recreation Usefl 

califone corporation dept. *-i 

1041 NO. SVCAMORE * HOLLYWOOO 3t, CALIF. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: Words In regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 

Minimum ad accepted. $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 


COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 


Send copy with remittance to: 


Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 
Recreation Therapists 
for California state hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; ex¬ 
cellent equipment and fa¬ 
cilities available. Positions 


open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy. No ex¬ 
perience required to start 
at $376. Promotions possi¬ 
ble to $644. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento 
California. 


City of Coronado, Cali¬ 
fornia, needs qualified per¬ 
son assist director of recre¬ 
ation in administration and 
programming $385—$469. 
Write Personnel Clerk, P. 
0. Box 566, for details. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 



Free to WRITERS 

« 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled. Illustrated brochures tell how 
' to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion* 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept* RIO 

Exposition Press / 386 4ih Ave., N.Y. 16 


Jamison 

i Be ture to check the mony exclusive features of 
this rugged tine. Write for free cotolog of 254 
items. 

Jomison Manufacturing Co. Sinte 

8781 South Mettier Street 192 5 

lot Angeles 3, Colifornio 






^ecreaUott ‘Tttaycifitte 


BINDERS 


• Heavy simulated leather • Opens flat for changes 

• Gold stamped • Holds one year’s issues 


New Price 

$3.50 each 

(Includes 12 blades) 


[Extra sets of looped rods available 
separately for $.65 per set] 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

NOW 


0 


RECREATION MAGAZINE 

8 West Eighth Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


PLEASE FILL IN 
Year Number of Copies 


This is my order for.copies 

of the Recreation magazine binder. 


1958 . 

1959 . 

undated. 


Name. 



Address. 



City. 



Bill. 




; or enclosed. 


571 


October, 1953 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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with 



the new low cost 


RUBBERIZED 

PLAYGROUND 



Saf-Pla can eliminate most of the abrasions, bruises 
and cuts that result from children falling on hard, 
abrasive or unsurfaced playgrounds. This new rubber¬ 
ized playground surfacing material generally gives kids a “bounce instead 
of a bruise” and is not expensive. Playground directors, wherever Saf-Pla 
has been installed, report a sharp decrease in accidents or, in many cases, 
NO ACCIDENTS AT ALL. Saf-Pla can be applied to black top, concrete 
or other properly surfaced areas. You owe it to 
yourself and your school or department to get the 
facts on this safer, more modern playground surface. 


write for bulletin no. 13 



RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC 


BOX 365 BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


AMERICA'S FINEST ATHLETIC BALLS 


FOR EVERY AGE GROUP, 
PRICE OR SKILL- 



GOES WITH THE GAME 


NEW YORK 11 
CHICAGO 11 
LOS ANGELES 11 



J a jf r 


TO 


BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee I 
outdoors ar Indoors 


Alto featuring Joy/ro’t cuttom built 
J NYLON BASIfETBALL NETS & BALl CARRIERS 
/ ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
J TETHERBALL POLES & PADDLE SETS 
J ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 

• Send for Free Catalog • 

JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Attention— 

RECREATION DIRECTORS 
Consider CERAMICS 


This fast growing hobby offers most 
interesting training and constant crea¬ 
tive enjoyment. 


Send for Full Information. Our big 
68 page complete catalog is now avail¬ 
able. 50tf to individuals. Free to 
schools - institutions, etc. 


Write 

Today 


House of Ceramics 
2481 Matthews 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 


Magazine Articles 


National Parks Magazine, January-March 
1958 . 

Mission 66 in the Headlines, Conrad L. 
W irth. 

Ski Touring in California, Mary Curry Tre- 
sidder. 

Recreation Management, September 1958. 

Solve the Retirement Problem 

Let’s Talk Travel 

Recreation for The III and Handicapped, 
April 1958. 

Recreation Programs for the Blind and 
Partially Sighted Individual, Marion 
W urster. 

Recreation for the Institutionalized Men¬ 
tally Retarded, William T. Lawler. 
Sports Illustrated, September 1958. 

Monster Roundup Out West 
Swimming Pool Age, August 1958. 

NSPI’s Recommended Standards for Public 
and Semipublic Pools. 



Statistics on Outdoor Recreation, Marion 
Clawson. Resources for the Future, 1145 
19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Pp. 
166. Paper, $2.00. 

Subdivision Improvement Costs: Who Pays 
for Wiiat, compiled by Anna Sternheimer. 
State Planning Commission, C-l Cordell 
Hull Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 99. 
Mimeographed, $1.00. 

Success at Swimming, Jose M. Juba, Editor. 
Sportshelf, 10 Overlook Ter., New York 33. 
Pp. 123. $3.25. 

Suggested Reading for the Family. Barnes 
& Noble, 105 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 13. 
Free. 

Surf Fishing (Second Edition), Vlad Evan- 
off. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10. Pp. 120. $2.95. 

Swim Better, Pat Besford. Sportshelf, 10 
Overlook Ter., New York 33. Pp. 104. $3.25. 

Swimming Instruction (New Revised Edi¬ 
tion). Sportshelf, 10 Overlook Ter., New 
York 33. Pp. 143. $2.75. 

Teaching Physical Education in Elemen¬ 
tary Schools (Second Edition), Maryhelen 
Vannier and Mildred Foster. W. B. Saun 
ders Company, Washington Sq., Philadel 
phia 5. Pp. 368. $4.75. 

Toys—The Tools of Children, June Frant 
zen. Nat’I Soc. for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. Pp 
16. Paper, $1.00. 

TRAILERS: How to Build Trailers, John 
Gartner. Pp. 159. Paper, $3.00. How to 
Build Trailers, Robert H. Nulsen. Pp. 86 
Paper, $1.98. Mobile Home Manual. Pp 
197. Paper, $1.98. Trail-R-CIub of Amer 
ica. Box 1378, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Travel and Vacation Fun, Annie Blaine 
Hart Publishing, 74 5tli Ave., New Yorl 
11. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.00. 

Treasitvy of Christmas Decorations, A 
Zelda Wyatt Sclmlke. Hearthside Pres 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


118 E. 28th St., New York 16. Pp. 128. 
$3.95. 

’reasury of Christmas Plays, A, Sylvia E. 
Kamerman, Editor. Plays, Inc., 8 Arling¬ 
ton St., Boston 16. Pp. 509. $5.00. 
reasury OF Friendship, A, Ralph L. Woods, 
Editor, David McKay, 55 5th Ave., New 
York 3. Pp. 496. $6.95. 

rends in Gerontology (Second Edition), 
Nathan W. Shock. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Calif. Pp. 214. $4.50. 

.7tii Giant Crossword Puzzle Book, The, 
Arthur M. Lounsbury, Editor. Crown Pub¬ 
lishers, 419 4th Ave., New York 16. Un¬ 
paged. $1.75. 

Victors Revised Instruction Book (for 
16mm 65-series sound projectors). High¬ 
land-Bass, 50 Broad St., New York 4. Pp. 
20. Free. 

Volleyball : Official Rules and Reference 
Guide, 1958. U. S. Volleyball Association, 
P. O. Box 109, Berne, lnd. Pp. 192. Paper 
$.75. 

Wages and the Public Interest. Confer¬ 
ence on Economic Progress, 1001 Connecti¬ 
cut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Pp. 
62. $.50. 

ft 'hat P.T.A. Members Should Know About 
Juvenile Delinquency, Vera J. Dickhoff. 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
700 N. Rush St., Chicago 11. Pp. 96. $.50. 

BY hat Should U. S. Do in a Changing 
World? Foreign Policy Association, 345 
E. 46th St., New York 17. Pp. 98. $.35. 

RVhat to Do in Westchester (19th Annual 
Edition*). Maybury W. Fleming, P. O. Box 
821, White Plains, N. Y. Pp. 92. $.50. 

Where Will 20 Million Play in 1968? 
Sterling S. Winans. California State Rec¬ 
reation Commission, 722 Capitol Ave., Sac¬ 
ramento 14. Pp. 19 (Mimeographed). Free. 

■Wonder Book of Finger Plays and Action 
Rhymes, The. Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 
Broadway, New York 10. Unpaged. $.25. 

Wonder of Water, The. Soil Conservation 
Society, 838 5th Ave., Des Moines 14, Iowa. 
Pp. 15. $.20. 

World-Wide Summer Placement Direct¬ 
ory. Advancement and Placement Insti¬ 
tute, Box 99, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 
22. Pp. 26. Paper $2.00. 

fc MCA Water Safety and Lifesaving, Har¬ 
old T. Friermood, Editor. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 48. 
$.50. 

joga For Perfect Health, Alain. Associ¬ 
ated Booksellers, 2106 Post Road, West- 
port, Connecticut. Pp. 155. $2.75. 

i oung Teens Talk It Over, Mary Beery. 
McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36. Pp. 160. $2.75. 

■■'our Child’s Emotional Health, Anna W. 
M. Wolf. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16. Pp. 28. $.25. 

b'our Community and Mental Health, 
Elizabeth M. Dach. Public Affairs Pam¬ 
phlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 28. 
$.25. 

E'our Community Can Profit from the 
Tourist Business. U. S. Government Print¬ 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 25. 
$.15. 

P our Family’s Health, Stella B. Apple- 
baum. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16. Pp. 28. $.25. 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 

The five books reviewed here repre¬ 
sent five types of special interests that 
might be formed into clubs in the rec¬ 
reation program, and which would add 
color and new life to routine activities. 
From them it might be possible to inter¬ 
est some of the hard-to-reach boys and 
girls, men and women, or to offer stim¬ 
ulation to the nonathletic groups. 

Radio Plays from Shakespeare * adapt¬ 
ed by Lewy Olfson. Plays, Inc., 8 Ar¬ 
lington Street, Boston 16, Massachu¬ 
setts. Pp. 193. $3.75. 

This is a good book to interest a 
group in the true feeling of Shakespeare 
without the usual staging difficulties. 
The five most popular tragedies includ¬ 
ed in this book have been shortened, 
but the meaning and the famous lives 
are all here, .plus production sugges¬ 
tions. Whether used as mock-radio 
productions, or as part of a radio work¬ 
shop, they offer a real challenge. 

How to Stencil and Decorate Furniture 
and Tinware* Nancy Richardson. 
Ronald Press, 15 East 26th Street, New 
York City 10. Pp. 186. $6.00. 

A beautiful book about a type of 
painting and stenciling that could be of 
great interest to men’s or women’s craft 
groups. With the increased interest in 
home decorating, the decorating of both 
old and new objects in the Early Ameri¬ 
can manner offers a stimulating hobby. 
• 

Practical Guide to Model Railroading ,* 
edited by Linn H. Westcott and Richard 
H. Wagner. Kalmbach Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. Pp. 60. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

This booklet consists of thirteen 
chapters, each written by a well-known 
model railroader. Is there any boy or 
man in the world who isn’t fascinated 
by model trains? Here’s all the infor¬ 
mation — from getting started, choos¬ 
ing scale and gauge, to instructions for 
building scenic terrain. Why not buy 
some railroad caps and get that clul} 
started? 

How to Be a Wizard in Magic, Robert 

* Available from the NRA Recreation Book 
Center, 8 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 


Harbin. Charles T. Branford Company, 
69 Union Street, Newton Centre 59, 
Massachusetts. Pp. 175. $3.50. 

Here is a really fascinating book on 
magic. The author (you’ve seen him 
on television) makes his illustrations 
seem so easy and yet so puzzling that 
any group of boys or men would find 
it a wonderful club activity. 

Modern Card Tricks , Harry Blackstone. 
Garden City Books, Garden City, New 
York. Pp. 164. $2.50. 

A new, revised edition of the famous 
book by the famous magician. Tricks 
are limited to cards and do not cover 
the same hobby area as the book above. 

FOR FAMILY FUN 

Family Fun and Activities , Margaret 
E. Mulac. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York City 16. Pp. 
268. $3.95. 

Giant Book of Family Fun and Games, 
The* Jack Tedford. Franklin Watts, 
699 Madison Avenue, New York City 
21. Pp. 560. $6.00. 

Fun with the Family , Harry D. Edgren 
and E. H. Regnier. Stipes Publishing, 
10-12 Chester Street, Champaign, Il¬ 
linois. Pp. 86. $2.00. 

It is interesting and heartening to 
see a trend toward a re-emphasis on 
home as the center of the family’s play 
life. Here are three new books, each 
good in its own way. 

Of the three, Miss Mulac’s is by far 
the most penetrating and well-rounded. 
It does far more than suggest activities, 
important as they may be. How to play 
together, how to work together, learn 
and share together are the main themes. 
Chores as well as parties, gardening, 
sharing conversation, learning skills to¬ 
gether, are all here, with a running 
commentary that would make any pa¬ 
rent the richer for having read this 
book. It is, in fact, an excellent book 
to give to any family as a gift. 

Mr. Tedford’s book is a large com¬ 
pilation of a wide range of activities, 
from games through riddles, tricks, 
crafts, crosswords, fortune telling, 
brain-teasers, and the like. It is really 
a sort of encyclopedia of material, all 
of which would be just as useful to a 
recreation leader as it would to a pa- 
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rent. Incidentally, it contains a number 
of quizzes of various types. The book 
contains no philosophy, evaluation, or 
discussion of home play. It is what its 
title suggests — a source book of activi¬ 
ties. 

The third title is a slim paperbound 
volume, much of it not particularly new 
o recreation leaders, but undoubtedly 
new to many parents. Its brevity, sim¬ 
plicity, and price should make it at¬ 
tractive to inexperienced adults. It is 
shallow compared to Miss Mulac’s hook, 
and limited in comparison to Mr. Ted- 
ford’s, hut for a let’s-get-started booklet 
it is adequate. 

Recreation Places* 

Wayne R. Williams. Reinhold Pub¬ 
lishing Company, 430 Park Avenue, 
New York 22. Pp. 302. $18.00. 

Recreation Places contains the con¬ 
tributions of several authorities and is 
a distinct addition to recreation litera¬ 
ture. Perhaps its most distinguishing 
feature is its collection of striking illus¬ 
trations of modern recreation areas, 
structures, and facilities. The pictures 
and captions interpret methods of plan¬ 
ning recreation places and present ex¬ 
amples of effectively designed and con¬ 
structed buildings and equipment. Its 
five hundred illustrations, in fact, jus¬ 
tify the title of the oversized hook more 
fully than does some of the text. 

The diversity of auspices under 
which recreation places are provided is 
described at length, also the place of 
these agencies in the total recreation 
picture. The recreation professional is 
challenged to meet the growing needs of 
the community for recreation by serv¬ 
ing in a guidance role, prompting the 
training and use of volunteers, helping 
in the coordination of agency pro¬ 
grams, and in planning for the fullest 
possible use of all recreation resources. 
The history of recreation from preclas¬ 
sic times is traced in great detail; fa¬ 
miliar types of recreation are'discussed 
from a fresh point of view; and the 
needs of different age groups are re¬ 
viewed in the light of present-day con¬ 
ditions. The section dealing with sports 
fields and lighting, containing diagrams 
of courts and fields, should prove espe¬ 
cially useful. 

Two of the hook’s shortcomings are 
the inclusion of material with little ap¬ 
parent relationship to its title, and the 
slight emphasis given topics one would 
expect to find presented in such a vol¬ 
ume. For example, the chapter “Places 
Where Recreation Occurs” contains 
several pages relating to labor unions, 
business, and industry, but less than a 
page to city, county, or state recreation 

* Available from NRA Recreation Book 
Center, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11. 


areas. The sectioii dealing with na¬ 
tional recreation scarcely mentions fed¬ 
eral properties; and in fact, the design 
and development of public recreation 
places receives comparatively little con¬ 
sideration. Likewise, the section deal¬ 
ing with the needs of various age groups 
contains little application of these needs 
in terms of places. 

The comprehensive bibliography is 
disappointing, for it is only remotely re¬ 
lated to recreation places. In it appear 
such titles as The Detective Novel , The 
Psychology of Socialism, and Our 
Prejudice Against English Game Pre¬ 
serves , hut no listing of Planning Fa¬ 
cilities for Health , Physical Education 
and Recreation , A Guide for Planning 
Recreation Parks in California , perti¬ 
nent publications of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association, and so on. The 
book, fortunately, has a comprehensive 
index. 

Some of the author’s statements and 
those of the other contributors are sure 
to be challenged by thoughtful readers. 
Strikingly divergent concepts of recrea¬ 
tion are presented in the essays defining 
it. In spite of its shortcomings, how¬ 
ever, the book presents a fresh ap¬ 
proach to many aspects of recreation 
and it is an exceptionally handsome 
volume .—George D. Butler , NRA Re¬ 
search Department . 

The Stormy Decade: Adolescence 

George J. Mohr, M.D. and Marian 
A. Despres, Ph.D. Random House, 
Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Pp. 272. $3.95. 

Published for parents and leaders of 
young people, this book interprets the 
adolescent and the problems of his 
transition into an adult, in relation to 
his family setting, his community, and 
his society. Dr. Mohr, psychiatrist and 
psychoanalyst, and Dr. Despres, psy¬ 
chologist and teacher, are well equipped 
to deal with their subject, and they have 
written, in lay terms and with the help 
of case histories, for the adult seeking 
to understand and aid the teen-ager dur¬ 
ing the crucial years. They treat briefly 
the biological foundation of personality 
before birth, infancy, and early child¬ 
hood and then go on to adolescence. 
Preteen and teen development are cov¬ 
ered—health, sex, emotional disturb¬ 
ances, intellectual, creative, and social 
interests. Juvenile delinquency is not 
overlooked, and an excellent reference 
list at the back of the hook is included. 

Fun Plans for Church Recreation* 

Agnes Durant Pylant. Broadman 
Press, Nashville, Tennessee. Pp. 125. 
$2.50. 

Some of the material in this book is 
excellent, but not all. Mrs. Pylant, in 


the last chapter, says of church activi¬ 
ties: “. . . they must always be above re¬ 
proach according to the highest Chris¬ 
tian standards and in agreement with 
the beliefs of the church sponsoring 
them. Any game, song, stunt, or story 
that borders on the vulgar, dirty, or pro- ' 
fane has no place in the fun program of 
your church.” Added to this should be 
any material that owes its so-called hu¬ 
mor or success to rural dialect, physical 
infirmities, matrimonial problems, or 
that which casts aspersions or makes 
fun of cultural activities, even in joke. 

It is much easier to ridicule than to un¬ 
derstand; and the leader who takes this 
easy way will never develop an extend¬ 
ed, rich program. 

All this is to protest the selection of i 
material in several chapters of this pub¬ 
lication. There is nothing really ivrong 
with the skits and stunts, except that 
many are stale, and none represent a 
true picture of well-planned dramatic 
material. Under analysis, they are not 
even funny. What is funny about a 
bunch of young campers nearly knock- j 
ing down an old lady? Or a boy and 
girl feeling disgust at the sight of a wart 
or hunchback? Or a husband and wife 
quarreling? 

This sort of thing was considered 
hilarious among simple, naive rural 
groups fifty years ago. Surely the stand¬ 
ards of culture and humor have risen. 
Today, church members in rural areas 
are not isolated. Television, radio, cars, i 
concerts, plays, the best in art, enter-. 
tainment, and sports are near enough to 
see and hear, whether in person or via 
the air waves. 

Little Nell* Dangerous Dan, and other 
mock melodrama characters are all right 
in a program or party planned around 
a showboat or Gay Nineties theme, but 
please , not in the average church party 
or social. Except for this, other mate¬ 
rial in the book is very good. The sec¬ 
tions on action songs; musical, rhythm, 
and indoor games; races and relays are 
well chosen. 

Mrs. Pylant is a fine leader, deeply, 
devoted to church work. I’m sure she 
selected material that she has used 
wisely or seen used wisely; but in gen¬ 
eral, other material might hetter uphold 
standards of good taste. If the leader 
accepts second-rate skits because theyi 
produce belly laughs, it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that the program is suc¬ 
cessful. 

The church has a wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity to provide the best in leisure-time 
activities. In olden times the church 
was the repository and preserver of its 
people’s culture; the arts all had theiij 
roots in its rich history. Should th< 
modern church be satisfied with less.' 
—Virginia Muss eh nan, NRA Program 
Service . 
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CREATIVE CRAFTS 
FOR CHILDREN 

by KENNETH R. BENSON, 

New York University 

Featuring the newest ideas in creative 
crafts, this new manual will show your 
students how to organize and maintain 
a successful crafts program. 

This text treats crafts as a way to living 
and is designed to stimulate the child’s 
originality and to present him with an 
opportunity to develop his creativity. 
All the projects are especially chosen for 
children from the ages of 6 to 16, and 
are selected to retain their interest 
while providing educational experi¬ 
ences. 

106 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $3.95 

SPORTS & RECREATION 
FACILITIES: FOR SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY 

Edited by M. ALEXANDER GABRIELSEN, 
New York University and CASWELL M. 
MILES, Chief af the Bureau af Physicol 
Educotian, Stote Deportment of Educa¬ 
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Here, for the first time, is a textbook 
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process for designing modern sports and 
recreation facilities. 

Leading educational authorities, archi¬ 
tects and engineers, active in the plan¬ 
ning and construction of sports facili¬ 
ties as well as experts in various tech¬ 
nical organizations, have contributed to 
this unusual book. Years of experience 
and research are combined to give you 
the best in facility planning. 

370 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $6.00 
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SCHOOL 

by MARJORIE LATCHAW, 
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232 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $2.75 
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'tyocc Should 0 K*t<m . . 


Harvest Hymn 

Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold; 
Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is Nature’s bloodless triumph told. 

Oh , favors every year made new! 

Oh,gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due , 

The fullness shames our discontent, 

* * * * 

And let these altars , ivrcathed with 
flowers 

And piled with fruits aivake again 
Thanksgivings for the golden hours , 

The early and the latter rain! 

—John Greenleaf Whittier 

y An exciting and heartening re¬ 
turn of the recent questionnaire sent 
recreation executives by Recreation 
Magazine is now being tabulated, with 
very interesting results. Out of a mail¬ 
ing of 1400, 650 have come back, to 
date. Those familiar with surveys and 
studies can appreciate what an unusual¬ 
ly high percentage this is. Our sincere 
thanks to our friends in the recreation 
profession! Now you can start watch¬ 
ing the pages of future issues for a story 
giving the portrait of that important ex¬ 
ecutive—Mr. Recreation. 

^ A new quarterly magazine made 
its debut in September. The Fund 
Raiser has been planned to cover the 
national fund-raising market and will 
carry “know-how” articles on running 
fund-raising events. It will be pub¬ 
lished quarterly by the Jennings Mur¬ 
phy Publishing Company and is being 
circulated to more than 100,000 
churches, schools, clubs, and other non¬ 
profit volunteer organizations. For a 
free sample copy, write on your official 
stationery to the magazine at 6507 
Third Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

^ Tiie biennial international con¬ 
ference of SOCIAL WORK, to be held in 
Tokyo, Japan, November 30 to Decem¬ 
ber 6, is being attended by a few hun¬ 
dred U. S. social workers. A represent¬ 
ative of the recreation field will be 
Georgene E. Bowen of Philadelphia, 
who has pioneered in the organization 


of leisure-time programs for older peo¬ 
ple, and is the author of Summer Is 
Ageless , recently published by NRA. 

The U. S. Committee of 1CSW will 
have reporters covering principal meet¬ 
ings. For further information write the 
committee, c/o National Social Wel¬ 
fare Assembly, 345 East 46th Street. 
New York 17. 

^ 1960 HAS JUST BEEN PROCLAIMED 
Visit the United States of America Year 
by President Eisenhower. In a special 
proclamation he says, in part: “I re¬ 
quest the appropriate officials of the fed¬ 
eral government and of the several 
states, territories, possessions, and mu¬ 
nicipalities of the United States to co¬ 
operate in the preparation for, and ob¬ 
servance of, that year. 1 also urge busi¬ 
ness, labor, agricultural, educational, 
and civic groups, as well as the people 
of the United States generally, to ob¬ 
serve [this] with exhibits, ceremonies, 
and other appropriate activities.” 

^ A WRITING CONTEST FOR TEEN-AGERS 
in the United States and Canada, spon¬ 
sored by the Sheaffer Pen Company for 
the fifth consecutive year, is being con¬ 
ducted by Scholastic Magazines. Prizes, 
totaling $3,300 in cash, plus Sheaffer 
fountain pens, are awarded for best en¬ 
tries in short story, short-short story, 
poetry, informal essay, formal essay, 
articles and drama categories for both 
senior and junior high school students. 
More information available from Scho¬ 
lastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street. 
New York 36. 

^ “All too often we act as though 
reading were something very important 
for children to learn, for use in school 
or in homework, but having no bearing 
on good constructive everyday living at 
home, work or play.”— Roma Gans, 
Reading Is Fun , Columbia University 
Press. 

Don’t forget National Children’s 
Book Week, November 2 to 8. Help 
children get a good start. 

y Planning a Successful Christmas 
Party is the title of a free pamphlet on 
large-scale yuletide parties for children, 
put out by Organization Services, Inc., 


8259 Livernois Avenue, Detroit 4, 
Michigan, which services companies 
and industries with ideas and merchan¬ 
dise for parties. 

Erratum — 

^ You and Your Car, a pamphlet list¬ 
ed as free, in this section in June, sells 
for fifteen cents for single copies. 
Quantity rates available from Interin¬ 
dustry Highway Safety Committee, Inc., 
1200 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


► Congress authorized * almost a 
billion dollars for education on 
August 23, when it gave final approval 
to The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. It includes, among other 
things, funds for student loans, begin¬ 
ning at $47,500,000 the first year, ris¬ 
ing to $90,000,000 during the fourth. 
The U. S. Commissioner of Education 
will administer the loans directly to in¬ 
stitutions, which in turn, will lend to 
individual students. The loans will cost 
3 per cent annually and may be award¬ 
ed at $1,000 per year with a maximum 
of $5,000. It also includes fellowships 
for students in new or expanded grad¬ 
uate programs approved by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. During 
the first year $4,800,000 has been au¬ 
thorized for 1,000 fellowships of $2,000 i 
(more with dependents) per year, with 
a maximum of three years of eligibil- 
ity for each fellow. The authorization 
gradually rises to $22,500,000 during! 
the fourth year of the program. 

The October NEA Journal has com-! 
plete information on this new legisla¬ 
tion, including details of NEA’s part 
in effecting its passage. 


y Treasures of the National Gal¬ 
lery can now be enjoyed without visit¬ 
ing Washington. The gallery has pre¬ 
pared a fifty-minute program of mag¬ 
nificent color slides and explanatory 
narrative entitled “American Paint- i 
ing.” This may be borrowed without 
charge. Write to the Education Depart¬ 
ment, National Gallery of Art, Wash-' 


ington 25, D. C. 




Ill anil Handicapped 

Recreation personnel working with 
the ill and handicapped will be inter¬ 
ested in the following departments and 
ariicles in this issue: “Letters to the 
Editor”; “Tell Your Story with Pic¬ 
tures”; “Little House—Big Dividend”; 
“Adaptable Program Ideas”; “Market 
News”; “Editorially Speaking”; “Hos¬ 
pital Capsules”; “Your Holiday List”; 
“New Publications”; and “Angel 
Music for Christmas.” 


/X /X 
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Editorial 



Here, ilie author and Mrs. Trinilde ap¬ 
pear as typical youth hostelers. Actually, 
Mr. Trimble is AYH national president. 


Hosteling— 
Recreation 
for Our Age 

Henry W. Trimble, Jr. 

Oputniks, atom smashers, heavy in- 
^ dustry, more specialization, more 
speed, more commercialization, and less 
time spent getting to know< and under¬ 
stand the ways of other peoples—this 
is the “shape of things” to come we and 
our children face. This is the formid¬ 
able outlook confronting us in the 
United States and the peoples of many 
lands. Something more must be done to 
bring about a better balance between 
the continuing high development of 
technical progress and our slow social 
progress in teaching people how to get 
along. 

As those of us working in recreation 
know, wise use of leisure time can do a 
great deal to help satisfy both our social 
and educational needs. For the last five 
years I have been serving on the board 

Mr. Trimble is corporate secretary of 
the International Business Machines 
Corporation and national president of 
the American Youth Hostels. 


of directors of the American Youth 
Hostels. I have found in the program 
called “hosteling” a wonderful type of 
recreation for our age. 

Hosteling is a world-wide movement 
based on outdoor living and travel. Its 
aim is to help young people see the 
world at low cost via the self-service 
“do-it-yourself” method. One of the 
aims of the Y outh Hostel Associations 
in thirty-three countries is helping 
young people understand each other; 
hecause of this lack we adults are con¬ 
stantly in all kinds of dilemmas. It is 
definitely our responsibility to see that 
following generations shall be given 
every opportunity to establish such un¬ 
derstanding. 

The reason our social progress is so 
much slower than our technical prog¬ 
ress is simply that much less time is 
spent studying and working to improve 
social interaction than in developing 
mechanical processes. It is our respon¬ 
sibility to see that young folks of many 
lands have more time to play together 
and learn together. The more varied 
the races and cultures involved in our 
recreation programs, the better will be 
the future total understanding. 

The youth hostel program provides 
tremendous opportunities for recrea¬ 
tion, educational travel, and numerous 
activities featuring life in the outdoors. 
These include cycling, hiking, canoeing, 
skiing, and horseback riding. 

At the present time, throughout the 
world, there are 3,200 youth hostels, 
with 185,000 beds. A total of 13,366,- 
000 overnights are registered by 1,300,- 
000 youth hostel members; of this num¬ 
ber, Americans register about 110,000, 
at home and abroad. This is not our 
fair proportion in relation to our pop¬ 
ulation, and the AY r H is working to 
remedy the situation. Between 1953- 
1957, AYH membership has increased 
at an average yearly rate of 7.2 per 
cent. In 1958, membership increased 
20 per cent. Likewise, there is a 15 per 
cent increase in the number of Ameri¬ 
cans participating in the AY r H national 
sponsored trips program. 

This past summer I had the privilege 
of traveling in Europe and attending 
the International Y r outh Hostel Feder¬ 
ation meeting at Diest, Belgium. Thirty- 
two countries were represented: Moroc¬ 


co, Tunisia, India, Japan, the Congo, in 
addition to European and American 
countries. There was also a gigantic 
youth hostel rally attended by fourteen 
hundred hostel members from all over 
the world. The spirit of friendship and 
comradeship shown by these young peo- i 
pie exemplifies the feeling that should 
exist in our business and social lives. 

While abroad, I visited six countries 
and everywhere I saw youths hiking 
and cycling along the roadways and by¬ 
ways. What a contrast to our own coun¬ 
try! It is a pity that our young people 
do not have the same opportunities; we 
have really shortchanged them by our 
failure to furnish leadership to train 
them for more hiking and cycling trips, 
by failing to provide more bike paths J 
along our roadways so that cycling can 
be enjoyed in safety. We do not use the 
hiking trails in our county, state, and 
national parks nearly as much as we | 
should. 

American youth also lacks important 
training in how to get along with peo¬ 
ple of foreign lands; few can converse 
in a Second language. They miss many 
health benefits because of the example 
we adults set by riding in automobiles 
everywhere we go — even around the | 
corner to the grocery. Somehow this 
trend must be reversed by parents, 
teachers, recreation and youth leaders; 
we must try to teach more of onr young 
how to travel on their own, to new areas 
at home and abroad so they can meet 
new people. A good part of this journey- > 
ing should be afoot, on bikes, on skiis, 
and in canoes. This does not mean we 
give up cars. Let us use them to take 
our youth out of the cities into the hin¬ 
terland where, for health’s sake, and the 
betterment of the world in general, 
their feet can be placed on the ground 
more often and their high tempo of liv¬ 
ing slowed. 

Hosteling does this. Hostel travel is 
simple and unaffected. Y r ou are ac¬ 
cepted in a youth hostel for what you 
are and not who you are. The combina¬ 
tion of activities in the great outdoors, 
and the exploration of new areas, which 
is hosteling, is a most satisfying blend 
of recreation and education. Hosteling 
is recreation for our age. pp 

• AYH ivill celebrate its 25th anniver¬ 
sary year in 1959. — Ed. 
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Likes September Editorial 
l)ear Sirs: 

I Harold Williams’ bold editorial in 
■ie September issue contains some 
lather serious indictments of our pro¬ 
fessional behavior. And maybe he is a 
lot more right than you and I would 
like to believe. I don’t know Mr. Wil¬ 
liams but offhand I assume he is out- 
lide the profession looking in. And 
Sivaybe this is good, because it seems to 
pie most of the more profound, meaty 
Muff I have had occasion to read this 
past year lias been written by “out¬ 
siders.” Perhaps this implies we ought 
lo develop the habit of getting outside 
lour tight little circle and looking in. 
p have a hunch we might find more. 
[For instance, we haven’t agreed upon a 
realistic definition of recreation. Too 
[many of us can’t tell why we are in 
business without resorting to the plati¬ 
tudes. We still rely on too many con¬ 
ceptual patterns outmoded and ethereal 
in nature. Wouldn’t it be a heck of a 
note if we have only a vocation, and not 
a true profession! 

But I liked it. Please, we need more 
| of this. Stimulating. Thought provok¬ 
ing. Irritating. 

Harold G. Myron, Director of Rec¬ 
reation, 10 Pitkin Avenue , High¬ 
land Park , Michigan. 

Group Action in California 

Dear Sirs: 

Who? Ten members of our Recrea¬ 
tion and Park Commission. 

What? Subscribed to Recreation. 
When? August ’58 through July ’59. 

Where? Through the Director of 
Recreation. 

Why? To follow the motto “Ac¬ 
tion”—“Always Consume the Informa¬ 
tion Offered by the National Recreation 
Association.” 

Also, the following have enrolled in 
the group course, “Municipal Recrea¬ 
tion Administration,” available through 
the International City Managers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. They are: Lee Solomon, com¬ 
mission chairman; Rod Neilson. vice- 
chairman; Ann Carlson, secretary; Ella 
Alexander, Ed Coury, Glenn Donovan, 
Stanley Kojac, and Louis Steffens, 
members; Joe Leach, assistant city 
manager; and Don Watkins, recreation 
supervisor. 

In addition, the city council voted to 
build a new recreation center at Do¬ 
minguez Park; estimated cost, $175,- 
000. The commission also voted to send 
the director of recreation to the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress and to at- 
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New NISSEN 

Lcttfo GtcucC 

TRAMPOLINE 

The popular medium-sized 
Trampoline that delivers stand¬ 
ard performance for physical 
education ONLY 

programs of 
elementary 
and junior 
high schools. 

Smaller in T ■ w w •' 
size, big in Frame pads 
value. optional and extra 



New NISSEN 

OVAL TUBING 

Extra strength and 
better bounce from 
this new light-weight 
frame design. Exclu¬ 
sive with Nissen, on 
Regulation and Goliath 
models. 


2-Way FOLDING 

FLEXIBILITY 

All Nissen Trampo¬ 
lines can be easily 
‘’half-folded*; for 
greater convenience, 
and FLASH-FOLDED 
for out-of-the-way 
storage. 



HD 

m 

1 

TRAMPOLINE CO. 

- - 


•Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

Home Office and Factory: 200 A Avenue, N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices and Factories: 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, LTD. 

Hainault Works, Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex, England 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE OF CANA0A LTD., Ter. A., Box 427, Toronto 1, Ontario 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE, Giimligen (Berne) Switzerland 

. IF IT ISN'T A NISSEN, IT ISN’T A TRAMPOLINE . 
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Superior Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


/ far greater 
; strength and 
SAFETY! 




PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 



AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK. PICNIC, PLAYGROUND,* SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 


I'Stotfonory" rock* 
in single or double 


foce units snop-lock 
rigidly together to fit 
any spoce or provide 
copocity required. 


t>iyie d.f. 4-40. Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 In. long; holds 40 coats and hats; goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel 
casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
In modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 & 5 ft. units avail¬ 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equip¬ 
ment for every church, school, commercial. 
Industrial and Institutional need. 


Writ® for Bulletin CK-515 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 

1121 W. 37th Street • Chicago 9, Illinois 
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the new low cost 

RUBBERIZED 

PLAYGROUND 


Saf-Pla is the new rubberized playground surfacing material that 
greatly reduces injuries from falling on hard, abrasive or unsurfaced 
playgrounds. According to statements made recently by playground 
directors, where Saf-Pla was installed, there has been a noticeable decrease 
in bruises, abrasions and cuts from children falling, and in some cases 
there have been no accident reports at all. No miraculous results are 

claimed, but, for all normal purposes, where children are running and 
playing it has been proved that painful accidents will be reduced or 


eliminated. Saf-Pla can be applied to black top, concrete or 



tend the Third Annual Institute in Rec¬ 
reation Administration. 

Fred Tweedy, Director of Recrea- ' 

lion, 129 South Catalina Avenue, I 

Redondo Beach, California . I 

Evening Recreation Activities I 
Dear Si rs: 

In reply to recent questions regard¬ 
ing the effects of evening recreation 
classes in relation to welfare and grades I 
of school children, I am happy to give | 
you my personal opinion as formed 
over the past fifteen years of closely 
related fields of youth work. I have ( 
worked in the teaching, coaching, camp¬ 
ing, and recreation fields and as a 
YMCA secretary. 

1 assume that it goes without saying 
that any activity to be of value should 1 
he wisely chosen, properly supervised, 
and well instructed. If conducted on 
such high standards and in relation to 
the carry-over value intended, the skills 
learned should be of great value both 
as a child and as an adult and should 
add greatly to the knowledge and the I 
happiness throughout a lifetime. I 

As to the more specific question: 
Do evening recreation activities cause 
poorer grades in those children taking 
part in such activities? May I again 
answer this question by stating that 
having been a schoolteacher and pres¬ 
ently a school board member it has 
been my observation that the student 
who keeps constructively occupied in 
well-supervised activities, whether they I 
be in school, home, or community, is 
usually the boy or girl that stands at | 
the head of his class. 

It is my own belief that we, as lead- I 
ers of our communities, should do 
everything in our power to see that 
every citizen in our community, both 
young and old, has a better chance to 
broaden his education and enrich his 
life, and this very definitely includes 
the constructive use of leisure time. 

Clarence B. Siielnutt, President , 1 
New Hampshire Recreation Soci¬ 
ety, Tilt on-North field, N. H. 

Happy Reader 

Dear Sir: 

Oh, it is just wonderful! And I do 
mean “The Cycle Set Revs Up for a 
Ball'’ (September). You just have no 
idea what excitement the article has 
created. It will be a part of Mr. Hen- 
eghan’s (recreation superintendent) 
speech at a Chamber of Commerce 
breakfast. . . . 

There are just not adjectives enough 
to tell you how much we all appreciate 
your interest and encouragement. 

Phyllis Dewey, Assistant Recrea¬ 
tion Director, Hollywood , Florida . 
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Editorially Speaking 


Dorothy Donaldson 


Help Wanted 

The importance of volunteers to serv¬ 
ice-organization work is currently em¬ 
phasized by a drive in New York City 
for 10,000 more, although today’s ros¬ 
ter of this anonymous corps totals 50,- 
000 throughout the city. So urgent is 
the need, that nine major service or¬ 
ganizations have banded together for 
the first time to work jointly toward the 
enlistment of additional volunteer help. 
In fact, the New York Post , of Septem¬ 
ber 21, devoted one whole page to this. 

“No pay, but rich rewards,” is the 
slogan adopted by the newspaper. It 
goes on to say, “The volunteers usually 
want to give more than they get. Often 
they discover that they get more than 
they give.” As many of us have learn¬ 
ed, however, these rewards travel a 
two-way street. The intelligent use of 
the right volunteers for the right jobs 
helps the service agency extend its 
reach and increase its services. Each 
volunteer has his own unique contri¬ 
bution to make; we in the agency em¬ 
ploying him must find ways of freeing 
him to make it. 

The participation of lay citizens in 
community affairs is important and de¬ 
sirable, and here is an opportunity to 
pull them into our programs on an in¬ 
dividual and informal basis. As super¬ 
intendents and directors of recreation, 
we should be conscious of the need for 


plishinents and add valuable rapport. 

The mature professional worker gen¬ 
uinely appreciates the sincere helper, 
but the volunteer must also be readyand 
able to accept responsibility, so that he 
can be depended upon, rain or shine, to 
carry on in his appointed role. The 
Post lists, among other requirments for 
the successful volunteer: self-discip¬ 
line. “The discipline to serve reliably, 
dependably, willingly, for either four 
hours a week or forty.” Such service, 
when properly valued, goes a long way 
toward affording great satisfaction to 
the person giving it. 

The director of the Community 
Council of Greater New York states, 
“Everyone who helps somehow adds a 
new dimension to life. To assist people 
in a friendly understanding way is to 
do a great service—and the rewarding 
personal experience is simply enor¬ 
mous. People like to feel needed.” 

W-hoop La!! 

The hula hoop which rolled in and 
took over last summer and fall has not 
only brought fun to swaying millions 
of kiddies, but woe to many of their 
elders who try to do likewise. The 
secret is that young bones are soft and 
pliable; adult bones are not. But, in 
the face of this strange craze and too 
easy appearing exercise, adults are apt 
to forget this truth and, as a result, 


education of staff members as well as 
of citizens concerning the function of 
volunteers in our programs—for, with¬ 
out careful interpretation, unfortunate 
misunderstandings too often arise. 

It is important to point out that vol¬ 
unteers supplement and strengthen pro¬ 
fessional staff, but arc not to be used 
to “replace” it. Techniques of success¬ 
ful cooperation between the two groups 
should be worked out with care, and the 
relation of each to the over-all objec¬ 
tives of the program made clear to all. 
Building up a mutual appreciation and 
confidence can double a year’s accom- 


become casualties. 

Recently, Frederick Othman, col¬ 
umnist for the Neiv York World Tele¬ 
gram and Sun , went to an eminent 
Washington, D. C. osteopath for a crick 
in his back. He writes, “He looked at 
me accusingly and said ‘Hula hoops.’ 
This I bitterly denied ... He said that 
all day long hula-hoop victims creep, 
crawl, and limp to his atelier . . . for 
relief from their suffering. 

“Grown men and women, he said, 


*A new children’s reference work, edited 
by Herbert S. Zim, Speneer Press, Chieago. 
Distributed by Sears, Roebuck and Company. 


should know better than to tangle with 
the hula hoop. They’re twirling the 
hoops with their hips and coming down 
with popping vertebrae, slipping sac- 
roiliacs, and fibrosing muscle fibers.” 

Let’s leave this activity to the chil¬ 
dren. This flash best-seller in the toy 
business, a plastic hoop usually about 
three feet in diameter, was patterned in 
Australia, so we are told. It has blazed 
its way across America and Canada 
and, if we are to believe reports, is now 
proceeding relentlessly toward Eng¬ 
land, the Continent, and Japan. New 
variations are already being introduced 
here. 

Do Children Read Outside School? 

Attention is again called to children’s 
reading by the widespread observance 
of National Children’s Book Week each 
November. This year it is being cele¬ 
brated across tbe country November 
2—8. Of interest in line with this is a 
recent nationwide check of women’s 
page editors, on the reading habits and 
attitudes of children, conducted by the 
editors of Our Wonderful World* 
These editors were chosen as being per¬ 
haps in closer touch with the problems 
and interests of their readers than most. 
Asked, “Do children do sufficient out- 
side reading?” some ninety-five per 
cent of the editors answered, “no.” In 
answer to the question: “Does the 
proper kind of outside reading help a 
child prepare for his future?” they 
were even more emphatic with ninety- 
eight per cent voting, “yes.” In answer 
to the question:.“Does the proper type 
of outside reading help a child in school 
work?” again ninety-eight per cent 
voted, “yes.” 

This survey underscores a recent 
study by the American Library Asso¬ 
ciation which focused attention on the 
need for better school libraries. There 
are “over 6,000,000 children in the 
United States for whom no book stock 
at all is reported,” ALA stated. 

Television was mentioned by some of 
the editors as partly responsible for lack 
of reading; one editor said, “TV takes 
too much time, leaves children without 
reading habits.” 

“What children'need today is an in¬ 
satiable curiosity . . Surely the latter 
can be stimulated—through recreation? 
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Lei us help our children lo be young for 
yet a Iillle while . . . then lo realize their 
dreams. (Photo by Wes Tafi, 15, won 
1956 High School Pholographic award.) 


DO 

TEEN 

CENTERS 

ANSWER 

TEEN 

PROBLEMS? 



T EEN centers are not new, but periodically it is well to 
re-emphasize the importance of complete community 
understanding and backing, and the use of professionally 
trained and understanding adult leadership for such a cen¬ 
ter. The teen-ager of today is perhaps growing up a little 
too fast. As Boonton Herndon pointed out in an article in 
This Week , 1 “In many American cities today, eleven-year- 
old girls wouldn’t dream of going to school without lipstick. 
And in some communities—perhaps yours—boys and girls 
begin going steady in the seventh grade. In others thirteen- 
year-old girls go out alone on dates with boys in cars. . . . 
Somewhere in this process, normal growing up and normal 
education are being lost in the shuffle.” In other words, the 
teen-agers’ social time schedule has so accelerated that there 
is no time for childhood fun. And, too, they often end up 
married too early—and unhappily. 

In some communities, the young people themselves are 
adopting codes of conduct to remedy this, 2 while in others 
both public and private recreation agencies or groups of 
alarmed parents plan special programs and activities for 
them. In fact, there is an attempt in many places to effect a 
“slow-down” of too sophisticated activities, in an attempt 
to keep the children young a little longer. 

An interesting question for recreation leaders, parents, 
and others, therefore, is what part can or do teen centers 


1 “Don’t Let Them Grow Up Too Fast!” January 26, 1958. 

2 See “Teen-Agers Adopt Conduct Guide,” Recreation, May 1958, 
p. 170, and “Code for Chaperones,” September 1958, p. 246. 


play in this picture? There are hundreds across the coun¬ 
try, and certainly they expose young people to a wide vari¬ 
ety of wholesome activities and constructive projects. The 
following typify a few of.these. 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

A year-round center was successfully established in 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, in 1955, after the failure of a 
“Playdium” in a church basement and the closing of the 
“Sugar Bowl,” a hangout near the public high school, be¬ 
cause of lack of funds and adequate adult supervision. 

A very active Stevens Point Youth Council was behind 
the vigorous campaign, which received fullest city cooper¬ 
ation. The city recreation department gained the use of 
an old, recently vacated armory, and the Mayor’s Citizens’ 
Committee on Youth stepped in to help develop it. 

The youth council took part in all phases of the opera¬ 
tion—fund raising, setting up rules to govern the center, 
distribution of questionnaires for information on the type 
of programs desired, cleaning and painting, selling of mem- 
. bership cards to high-school students. 

Other important steps: 

1. The city council approved the recommendation of 
the Mayor’s Citizens’ Committee and the recreation council. 

2. A campaign was launched to obtain five thousand dol¬ 
lars for building repair. This amount was raised within 
two weeks through public subscription—a grand response. 
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In many communities across the 
land, thriving teen centers provide 

wholesome, supervised activities . . . 



Youthful activities intrigue this age group as much as evening 
gowns and driving to dances. These young shutterbugs are 
active members of camera elub in Long Beach, California. 


3. A youth governing board was established, composed of 
one representative from each class of the three high schools 
and two adult advisors. 

The center opened with a Christmas dance on December 
21, 1955, with a group of over one thousand high-school 
youngsters attending. Now, after two years’ operation, at¬ 
tendance is greater than ever. Facilities and cash donations 
continue to come in, and public acceptance is at an all- 
time high. Operating funds are now included in the recre¬ 
ation department budget. Building maintenance and super¬ 
vision are the two main expenses. 

The youth council included the following statement in the 
recreation department’s 1956 annual report: 

During the past two years the members have had two 
goals in mind; to provide interesting and wholesome ac¬ 
tivities for the young people of our city, and to assist in 
worthy community projects. We have — 

1. Been ranked, by Parents ’ Magazine , as one of the top 
ten youth groups in the country, receiving a one-hundred- 
dollar award, for helping promote youth activities. 

2. Helped provide regular entertainment at the recrea¬ 
tion center, on Wednesdays. 

3. Held a carnival and dance to raise money for tele¬ 
vision set and antenna, netting eighty dollars. 

4. Held a penny drive for United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, Thanksgiving Eve, and raised 
six hundred and fifty dollars in four hours. 

5. Achieved a current membership of approximately 
seven hundred and fifty boys and girls—good manpower. 



Puppet making and puppet plays are one of the many inter¬ 
ests offered. Above, teen-agers in San Diego, California, 
show how really absorbing this type of activity can become. 


* « * * 

Among items that should not be overlooked if a teen-age 
center is to be successful are: the assistance of the youth 
of the community in its establishment and government, so 
they will feel it is theirs, will work for its continued oper¬ 
ation, and will become a part of the program; and paid 
adult supervision. Its cost may be high, but its benefits are 
higher.— Curtis L. Taylor, Recreation Director , Stevens 
Point , Wisconsin. 

Evansville, Indiana 

The old C. & E. I. railroad station in Evansville, Indi¬ 
ana, would never know itself in its new guise, which.has 
evolved during the last ten years. After World War II and 
USO tenancy, the teen-agers found a new home there. Now, 
as the Evansville Community Center, it serves the entire 
city of approximately 150,000 people. It is not a neigh¬ 
borhood center concerned solely with the underprivileged, 
but serves all financial levels. Volunteer help is given on 
Wednesday and Friday nights, when you can barely make 
your way through the crowd. 

The center is very large, with high ceilings and marble 
columns. Its three floors have plenty of rooms for both 
adult and teen-age meetings and classes. 

Approximately fifty clubs in the center, with girls’ clubs 
predominating, put on dances, swim parties, banquets, and 
fund-raising campaigns through shared planning. The 
fund-raising function performed by these is an important 
asset to the city. Recently, twenty girls’ clubs campaigned 
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on busy main streets, collecting funds for muscular 
dystrophy. 

Another teen-age service is that of “adopting’* orphans, 
for whom they buy birthday and Christmas gifts, and whom, 
at certain times, they entertain with special trips. Food 
baskets for the needy are gathered at the annual Thanks¬ 
giving Eve party, where guests contribute canned goods in 
order to attend. Every Christmas the members of the com¬ 
munity center go on their annual caroling expedition to 
various hospitals, old folks’ homes, and similar places; and 
the student advisory council sponsors a Christmas tree sale. 

The clubs do many things to raise money for activities, 
too. For example, subdeh groups have had car washes to 
finance state park trips, paper sales to pay for trips and 
projects. Proceeds from last year’s paper sale were used to 
cut the bill for new chandeliers. 

To become a member a high school student must submit 
written permission to the director and then buy an annual 
membership card, for a dollar. This can be renewed if the 
owner has not graduated from high school. Installment 
paying is used by many. 

The center also offers a recreation scholarship worth two 
thousand dollars, awarded to a high-school graduate with 
a high scholastic average and a strong interest in recrea¬ 
tion. This student must major in recreation in college and 
spend two summers working at the center.— Kriss Johnson, 
Evansville , Indiana. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Teen Town is a youth organization in the recreation cen¬ 
ter at Lincoln Park, in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Its activities are 
planned, governed, and financed by community young peo¬ 
ple. “Teen Town,” organized in 1949, is held regularly on 
Friday nights and on Tuesday nights in summer. It is staff¬ 
ed by a woman director and three program specialists; it 
does not have any supervisory volunteer leadership. 

Their special events have included: the annual picnic; 
party for the graduating seniors; after junior and senior 
prom party; jitter bug contest; Western dress dance; 
Christmas party; Easter egg hunt; elaborate dinner party 
for the officers of Teen Town; party for the basketball and 
football players; Halloween party; celebration of Teen 
Town’s anniversary. Average attendance at each is two 
hundred and fifty. 

Every four years Teen Town awards one of its members 
in good standing a four-year college scholarship based on 
need, scholastic ability, and good citizenship. Once a year, 
five former Teen Town members attending college are sent 
boxes of canned food. In addition, the organization gives 
one-tenth of its earnings to a local church for a period of 
six months. After this period of time another local church 
is selected. It also sponsors three teen-age clubs, thus giv¬ 
ing young people an opportunity to be grouped according 
to high-school classification, to learn parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure, conduct meetings properly, to invite guests and 
have parties they could not otherwise have because of their 
economic position. 

Hoiv Teen Totvn’s money is spent —Initially, the organiza¬ 


tion’s membership fee was fifty cents a month for each mem¬ 
ber, but necessary supervision was inadequate so the plan 
had to be abandoned. Today, each member, except officers, 
pays twenty-five cents. The money is used to support the 
recreation program, and has purchased new records, new 
furniture, new public-address system, a new air-condition¬ 
ing unit, and kitchen equipment, to date. It also provides 
for all the extra activities, including the scholarship. Teen 
Town may rent its music for a nominal fee to other groups. 
There are other income sources—selling gum, soft drinks, 
old newspapers and magazines, and the use of the check¬ 
room. 

The most important Teen Town aims are educating the 
youth and community about recreation and the use of the 
parks, stimulating provision of the recreation center facili¬ 
ties, and education as to how to use the centers, teaching 
boys and girls to plan, conduct meetings properly, manage 
organization finances successfully, and to get along with 
others while doing all this.— Robert Fairchild, Director 
of Teen Toivn , Inc. 

Pleasantville, New York 

Teen-agers in Pleasantville, New York have been busily 
promoting their own stock issue to get their own center 
under way this fall. Except for two brief unsuccessful pro¬ 
grams several years ago, the community’s teen-agers have 
had no gathering place of their own. As a result, the village 
plaza became the headquarters for a noisy group while 
others loitered on street corners. After a flurry of bad-boy 
pranks and some real delinquency cases were reported lo¬ 
cally, the teen-agers had no difficulty in selling their yellow 
certificates at a dollar a piece. The youngsters estimated 
they needed a total of $2,500. The village board has offered 
them the top floor of the Village Office Building for a teen 
center. 

At the beginning, the teen center will he open Friday 
evenings for junior-high students and Saturday evening 
for high-school boys and girls. The new center will have 
a student hoard of directors and a paid adult director. An 
adult board will also work with the teen-agers. 

Ridgefield, Connecticut 

Thirty-five members of the Ridgefield, Connecticut, 
Teen-Age Canteen helped celebrate the town’s two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversary this summer by cleaning up the 
beer cans that have littered Fairfield County roadsides. 
The youngsters toured the main highways and back roads 
in pick-up trucks loaned for the occasion by merchants and 
parents. The trucks carried placards proclaiming, “Ridge¬ 
field Teen-Age Canteen Beer Can Brigade.” 

The canteen was started four years ago and occupies 
quarters in the Ridgefield Community Center. 3 After vari¬ 
ous acts of vandalism had occurred at the canteen this sum¬ 
mer, the teen-age governing board adopted a new policy 
including fines for swearing, expelling permanently anyone 
arriving with liquor on his breath, and asking members 
wearing improper attire to leave for the night. # 

3 See “An Old House Comes to Life,” Recreation, November 
1955, p. 410. 
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Especially designed for senior citizens, 

this activity center 
fulfills the desire to belong, to be useful . 


LITTLE HOUSE- 

BIG DIVIDEND 


rector meets with both the council and 
the general business meeting and 
serves as a liaison between the center 
and the board of directors of the Penin¬ 
sula Volunteers. General over-all pol¬ 
icy is determined by the Little House 
board of the Peninsula Volunteers. 

The' advisory board, composed of 
prominent educators, businessmen, doc¬ 
tors, lawyers, and psychiatrists, meets 
quarterly with the Peninsula Volunteers 
board and the director. Additional 
meetings are called when need arises. 
Stanford University has cooperated 
with the group since Little House was 
established. The Peninsula Volunteers 
held a workshop on aging, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the university in 1951, and a 
survey on educational needs of the older 
person was made through the univer¬ 
sity department of education. 

The center is open six nights and 
seven days each week. The personnel 
consists of a director, an assistant di¬ 
rector, and a secretary; thirty-one 
teachers help with the program, most of 
them on a volunteer basis. 

The weekly afternoon program at 
Little House is varied and stimulating: 
ballet, readings, book and play reviews, 
movies, lectures, travel talks, concerts, 
and current events forums are featured. 
Outside guests or talented Little House 
members present the programs. There 
are field trips to places of interest, also 
three five-day excursions to national 
parks, picnics to which other senior 
centers are asked as guests. Discussion 
groups and current event series have 
been instrumental in developing group 
leadership. These are lunches, dinners, 
card parties, monthly birthday parties, 


special seasonal parties, and get-ac¬ 
quainted suppers for new members. 

Members 5 handcrafts are sold at a 
bazaar three times yearly. The art, 
craft and hobby show is an eagerly 
awaited annual event. Bake sales, lunch¬ 
eons, and special dinners are held as 
money-raising projects. 

Little House members make many 
valuable contributions to the commu¬ 
nity. Among these are: 

Veterans Administration Hospital: As¬ 
sisting with crafts, sewing and knitting, 
volunteers for library and statistical 
work, entertaining patients at Little 
House programs. 

Children s Health Council : Equipment 
for handicapped children, and standing 
tables for polio patients. 

Childrens Home Society : Layettes, 
knitted articles. 

Hillerest Juvenile Home : Sewing en¬ 
tertainment. 

San Mateo County Public Health Clinic : 
Exhibits of crafts, volunteers to encour¬ 
age patients toward outside interests. 
Stanford Speech and Hearing Clinic : 
Scrapbooks, duplicate cards, sewing, 
doll dresses, making equipment and 
furniture, and specially designed tables 
and small lettered blocks. 

American Red Cross : Various volun¬ 
teer services. 

United Crusade : Solicitation, clerical 
work. 

American Womens Voluntary Service: 
Toys for retarded children. 

San Mateo County Adoption Center: 
Layettes, repairing furniture. 

Other activities include being “sub¬ 
stitute 55 grandparents for emotionally 
disturbed children; setting up Santa 


Claus Land in Menlo Park and playing 
the role of Santa Claus during the 
Christmas shopping season; collecting 
and sorting clothes for flood relief vic¬ 
tims in the area; and participation in 
other community activities such as a 
float in Fourth of July parade, a booth 
at San Mateo County Fair and Fiesta, 
Palo Alto Community Fair, Menlo Park 
Plaza Days, and so on. 

Classes ' 

Classes are offered in: woodworking, 
in the completely equipped shop where 
articles are made for the center, for 
community agencies and for the indi¬ 
vidual; furniture making and refinish¬ 
ing; drama; lamp-shade making; cor¬ 
sage making — a monthly project is 
making corsages for members celebrat¬ 
ing birthdays; bazaar crafts; dress¬ 
making; costume making; leather- 
craft—instruction in all types of leather 
work; knitting and sewing; and also 
weaving and rug making. 

Other classes include painting—both 
watercolor and oils; conversational 
Spanish, French and German; lapidary 
—members cut and polish stones as well 
as make jewelry; party favors; millin¬ 
ery; ceramics — making green ware, 
glazing and painting pottery and porce¬ 
lain; flower arrangement; choral sing¬ 
ing; bazaar sewing; metalcraft and 
enameling; bird lore; horticulture; 
gardening — a lath house and cutting 
garden, plus garden talks; gift wrap¬ 
ping; candlemaking; charm course— 
make-up hints, fashions and hair styles; 
food and nutrition; home economics; 
checkers, chess, bridge and canasta; 
square and folk dancing. 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Injury Ruling Reversed 

The highest court of New York State 
has now ruled on a home owner’s liabil¬ 
ity to a child invited to play on his 
property. The case in point concerns 
a boy injured tripping over a doorstop 
near a garage while playing basketball 
in his friend’s backyard. The original 
verdict, awarded against the home 
owner by the trial court and affirmed by 
the Appellate Division, was carried to 
the Court of Appeals, where it was re¬ 
versed. 

Judge Burke, writing for the court, 
restated the ruling that a child, like any 
other social guest, “must take the 
premises as he finds them and is entitled 
to no greater protection than the mem¬ 
bers of the family.” The injured boy 
had previously played on this impro¬ 
vised basketball court, without mishap, 
despite the protruding doorstop, which 
was in plain view. 

He further stated: “Liability does 
not arise unless the condition which 
caused the injury is ‘pregnant with the 
greatest danger to life and limb, or is 
a deceptive trap to the unwary, as peri¬ 
lous as an explosive bomb, highly in¬ 
flammable material, a spring gun or 
kindred devices.’ ” Court of Appeals , 
not yet reported . 

Notes From All Over 

Citation . The Charles E. Goodwin 
Community Center, Claremont, New 
Hampshire, has been awarded the an¬ 
nual Community Service Citation, given 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The 
award was presented to Anthony Zotto, 
director of the center, and reads in 
part: “As evidence of sincere apprecia¬ 
tion of its outstanding community serv¬ 
ice support and achievements.” 

Election. Charles J. Reitz has been 
elected the new chairman of the Arizona 


State Parks Board. When the Arizona 
State Legislature created the State 
Parks Board in March, 1957, one of the 
provisos of the act was that one of the 
appointive members should be profes¬ 
sionally engaged in general recreation 
work. Governor Ernest McFarland se¬ 
lected Mr. Reitz on this basis. An active 
associate member of the NR A, he is the 
current superintendent of the recreation 
and park department in Yuma, Arizona. 

Grants for Youth Work. The first 
two recipients of the Columbus {Indi¬ 
ana} Foundation for Youth education 
and training council scholarships, for 
students planning to enter the field of 
youth work, are attending Indiana Uni¬ 
versity to major in recreation. The 
winners, Carlin Lucas and Norma 
Small, were awarded seven hundred 
and three hundred dollars respectively. 
Both of them have been very active in 


youth work and both were also in the 
top third of their high school graduat¬ 
ing class. 

The grant was established to encour¬ 
age interest in full-time youth work 
among students of ability. The awards 
are renewable during all four under¬ 
graduate years, provided the students 
maintain a record keeping them in the 
top third of their class. 

Thirty Years of 'Service . The St. 
Francis Hotel, in San Francisco, was the 
scene October 20, of a large luncheon 
honoring Raymond Kimbell, general 
manager of the recreation and park de¬ 
partment, and James Lang, superin¬ 
tendent of recreation for the city and 
county of San Francisco, on the occa¬ 
sion of their completion of a long and 
dedicated service to the city and the 
department. 

Unique Freedom of Design 

The feature presentation in the July 
edition of Progressive Architecture was 
completely devoted to “Buildings for 
Recreation.” Types included were build¬ 
ings for municipal, federal, private, fra¬ 
ternal, military, and educational needs, 
of such variousness as a bathhouse to 
an officers’ club and from a sports sta¬ 
dium to a community music hall. The 
nature of recreation and its needs leads 
to the fortunate architectural circum¬ 
stance that, according to the magazine, 
“design of buildings for recreation is 



Above are the striking bathing and picnicking facilities at Nags Head, 
North Carolina. The mosl dramatic design element is the use of canti¬ 
levered fins allowing wind passage but preventing sun passage. Structure 
was designed for the Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreation Area 
by the National Park Service Division of Design and Construction. 
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Above right is the patio, with pool and fountain, bordering eoektail 
lounge of the new officers’ ehib at Andrews Air Force Base in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Architect: Charles M. Goodman Associates; interiors. Knoll 
Planning Unit. Knoll Associates furniture is visible through the windows 
giving off patio of ultramodern facility. Note light directed on patio. 

The new major league (above left) stadium in Bloomington, Minn., is an¬ 
other fine example of ‘‘unfettered” design. Exterior walls of the stadium 
—eventually to seat 68,000 spectators—are of glazed bricks in panels of 
brown, turquoise, red, orange, yellow, and blue. Seats are enameled in 
blocks of blue, blue-green, and green. Designed by Thorshov & Cerny. 


relatively unfettered by traditional con¬ 
siderations.” In other words, the archi¬ 
tect is presented with the chance to use 
his imagination and technological 
knowledge to the utmost, to produce a 
beautiful and unusual building. See ac¬ 
companying photographs as they ap¬ 
peared in July Progressive Architec¬ 
ture . 

Useful Materials 

The Fort Lauderdale, Florida, De¬ 
partment of Parks and Recreation has 
prepared and distributed to its 258 em¬ 
ployees two booklets discussing better 
methods of dealing with their public. 
They are entitled: May I Help You , Sir? 
and It Pays to Sell Service . 

The first points up the value of cour¬ 
tesy, particularly as it relates to recre¬ 
ation personnel, who are, after all, as 
is emphasized by these hooklets, public 
employees. The public therefore has a 
right to expect service plus courtesy 
from the city employees who are paid 
with its tax dollars. The remainder 
deals with various courteous ways to 
handle different situations as they arise. 
The second is on the need for and ad¬ 
vantages of good public relations on the 
part of any agency, and how to achieve 
them. More information about either of 
these booklets may be obtained by writ¬ 
ing Temple R. Jarrell, director of parks 
and recreation, Fort Lauderdale. 

ARS Elections 

The American Recreation Society 
elected new officers recently. They are: 

Charles B. Cranford, deputy commis¬ 


sioner of recreation, Philadelphia, 
president; Jesse A. Reynolds, depart¬ 
ment of recreation and parks, Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia, president-elect; Oka T. 
Hester, director of parks and recrea¬ 
tion department, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, first vice-president; William 
Frederickson, Jr., superintendent of 
recreation, Los Angeles department of 
recreation and parks, second vice-presi¬ 
dent; Dr. Edith Ball, recreation cur¬ 
riculum advisor, New York University, 
secretary; Stewart G. Case, extension 
recreationist, Colorado State Univer¬ 
sity, treasurer. 


In Memoriam 


• With the death of Myra Townsend 
Edgerton, bn September fifth of this 
year, the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion lost an old and loyal friend. She 
liked to recall the day in 1906 when 
someone asked her for a dollar for the 
newly organized Playground Associa¬ 
tion of America; she was in sympathy 
with its objectives ; and she had a dollar. 
She thus became one of the first con¬ 
tributors to what has become the NR A. 

Miss Edgerton’s ties with the Asso¬ 
ciation went far beyond the member¬ 
ship she kept up throughout her life. 
She and the late Howard Braucher, 
president of NRA, first met as under¬ 
graduates at Cornell. Years later the 
Braucher family and many members of 
the NRA staff were frequent visitors at 


Sabine Farm, the tree-shaded old house 
in Bethpage, Long Island, where she 
lived during much of her thirty-seven- 
year career as a history teacher at 
Jamaica High School. 

Here, at this same farm, she raised 
pedigreed airedales; kept up a volumin¬ 
ous correspondence; cultivated her 
garden; sewed for a variety of organi¬ 
zations; pursued her genealogical re¬ 
search; read in the many fields that 
interested her; and — probably her 
favorite recreation — entertained her 
ever-widening circle of friends. 

She had an unflagging interest in 
young people — her own nieces and 
nephews among them — and guided 
many of them in their choice of careers, 
some right onto the NRA staff. She 
would be happy to know that her con- 
* tribution to the recreation movement 
will be maintained in the Myra Town¬ 
send Edgerton Memorial Fund, estab¬ 
lished by her family and friends. This 
fund will become a part of the endow¬ 
ment fund of the National Recreation 
Association — indeed a fitting memor¬ 
ial to one of our most loyal supporters. 

• A. Thornton Bishop, president of the 
Bergen County [New Jersey] Park 
Commission, executive editor of publi¬ 
cations for the Metropolitan Life Insur¬ 
ance Company, author and art teacher, 
died on October 2, at the age of sixty- 
one. 

Mr. Bishop had been a member of 
the park commission since 1946 and 
president since 1950. Previously he had 
been director of the Teaneck [New Jer¬ 
sey] Planning Board and a member of 
the Teaneck Township Council. He 
taught painting and published a number 
of books, including Renaissance Ar¬ 
chitecture and Composition and Ren¬ 
dering. 

• Captain William Bowie, who prob¬ 
ably did as much for recreation in 
Canada as anyone else, in the course of 
two generations, died recently at the 
age of sixty-nine, ending thirty-three 
years service with the Parks and Play¬ 
ground Association. He had been one 
of Montreal’s prime crusaders for better 
public health through recreation. Cap¬ 
tain Bowie used to come to National 
Recreation Congresses year after year, 
long before Canada had a recreation 
organization of any kind. 
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Tf VERYTHING about Christmas should 
be exactly right — the food deli¬ 
cious, the tree radiant, the house 
sparkling clean and fragrant with 
greens, and the table a reflection of 
good taste. 

Christmas is made up of so many 
good things — music, laughter, gener¬ 
osity, gaiety, beauty, good-will-toward- 
men—that go into making the holidays 
merry ones. Not the least of these are 
the decorations. Below is a charming 
project to add Christmas color to your 
home or center. 

Enter the Angels 

Angels belong everywhere at Christ¬ 
mas time. Scatter them throughout the 
house, group them on your mantle- 
piece or under the tree, hang them on 
the tree. They are quite simple to make, 


Attnrl 



KBit for 

(UftrtBtmaa 


Angels we have heard on high, 
Siueetly singmg o*er the plains; 

Arid the mountains in reply 
Echoing their joyous strains .— 

From the ancient Latin hymn, Gloria 
in Excelsis Deo. 


and a variety of materials can be used 
to construct them. 

For the table, however, clothe them 
in white, and design them with Christ¬ 
mas music in mind. Sprinkle a heavenly 
blue table cover 1 with a pathway of 
silver stars. (Use white tapers, white 
candle holders, and silver ribbon to 
emphasize celestial background.) In 
this case your angel, or angels, should 
be white-robed, with golden halo. 
Instructions . \ ou will need white, 
peach, and yellow crepe paper; No. 15 
wire; No. 9 and spool wire; tissue; cel¬ 
lophane; gold and white mat stock; 
Scotch tape; No. 2 gold stars; ^4 -inch 
white and 14 -inch gold ribbon; four 
No. 00 paper fasteners; paste; water 
colors; rouge. 

Head. Crush tissue to form a ball 3 by 
2^/2 inches. Cut a strip of crepe paper 
5 inches wide across the fold. Stretch 
strip twice around tissue ball, cut off 
surplus and paste seam (Fig. A). Tie 
ball at top with spool wire and paste 
surplus crepe paper down to head. 
Leave bottom end free to attach to 
body. 

Body. Cut a half circle, 7^> inches in 
radius, from white mat stock. Roll to 
make a cone 5% inches at the base. 
Fasten seam with paper fasteners (Fig. 
B). Cut three 5-inch lengths of No. 15 
wire. Scotch tape, them to cone with 
3*4 inches extending beyond point 
(Fig. C). Force wires into head for 1 
inch and tie head in place under chin 
with spool wire (Fig. D). 


1 From Here’s an Idea , Dennison Manufac¬ 
turing Company, Framingham, Massachusetts. 


Anns. Pad a 13-inch length of No. 15 
wire with tissue to a thickness of 14 - 
inch. Cover padding by winding arm 
with a 1 / 2 -inch wide strip of peach crepe 
paper, cut across the fold (Fig. E). 
Fasten arms to body 1% inches below 
head with spool wire. Pad body with 
tissue to give desired shape (Fig. F). 
Wind padded section with strip of peach 
crepe paper to give a smooth surface. 

Features . Paint face with water colors 
and rouge cheeks. 

Hair. Cut two V 2 “inch wide strips of 
yellow crepe paper across grain. Twist 
each to form a cord. Paste strands over 
hairline (Fig. G). Braid two double 
strips of twist and a strand of gold rib¬ 
bon to form a coronet. Paste coronet 
braid around hairline. 

Robe. Sixteen-inch circle of white crepe 
paper, spangled with gold stars. Cut to 
center as shown (Fig. H). Fasten 
around waist and paste seam up back. 
Stretch white crepe paper over upper 
section of doll for blouse. Sleeves. Four 
inches wide, five inches long. Cut from 
white crepe paper and shape as in Fig. 
J. Border sleeves with gold stars and 
paste in place on doll. Outer Robe. Cut 
from clear cellophane as in Fig K. 
Reinforce at points indicated on dia¬ 
gram with Scotch tape. Slip over head 
and fasten at waist with girdle, made 
by braiding white and gold ribbon to¬ 
gether. 

Halo. Bend No. 9 wire to form a 214- 
inch hoop. Wind with gold ribbon. 
Stick gold stars around edge. 

Wings. Cut from white mat stock and 
pin in place. 

Violin. Cut two from gold mat stock. 
Draw lines, indicated in Fig. L on top, 
cut out with a knitting needle. String 
with uncovered wire. Scotch tape the 
two cut-outs together with a ^ 2 -inch 
wide strip of gold mat stock between. 

Place the golden violin under your 
angel’s chin and in her left hand. Place 
bow of stiff wire, in right. 
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Paper Cups 



COKE 



end of the wire down against the shell 
and fasten it with a small piece of Scotch 
tape. At the bottom put a drop of glue 
around the hole where it touches the 
wire. 

R, S, T, and U show how to make the 
angel’s dress and arms of white paper, 
and wings of silver paper. Make her a 
colored kerchief. 

Glue the pieces together, then paint 
the eye, nose, and mouth with water 
colors or tempera. Glue on hair of 
brown or yellow yarn. Attach the head 
to the dress by inserting the wire of the 
head into the hole in the top of the 
dress. Fasten the wire to the inside of 
the front of the dress with Scotch tape. 

Bring the arms forward. Put glue on 
the inside of the hands; then put a small 
2-inch birthday candle (or sheet music) 
between the hands and glue in place. 


Foil Pie Plates J 




Another, simpler way to make angels, 
singing this time, is to use inverted 
cone-shaped cups, such as are found at 
a soda fountain, as a base for the full 
skirt. Cut out head, arms, and shoulders 
of heavy white paper, all in one piece, 
and paint (as in the sketch). Cut each 
hair strip and curl over the edge of a 
dull knife or scissors blade. Make a 
half-inch slit in the tip of the cone and 
insert the top of the angel in this. Cover 
the cone with a pleated or gathered strip 
of foil, crepe, or tissue paper, and tie or 
paste in place. For the music, cut an 
oblong piece of paper, fold through the 
center, and draw musical staffs and 
notes. Paste one of the angel’s hands to 
each side of the music book to hold in 
place v Wings of stiff white paper, gold 
or silver foil can be pasted to the back 
of the angel. 

Eggheads 2 

Angels with eggshell heads are good 
fun, too. Make a small pinhole at each 
end of the egg with a pin and empty 
e gg. Do this by holding over a bowl 
and blowing hard. The large end of the 

egg will be the top. 

Insert a piece of small copper wire 
about 3V 2 inches long through the hole 
in the bottom of the eggshell and up 
through the hole in the top so it extends 
above the top about % inch. Bend this 

3 From Holiday Craft and Fun , by Joseph 
Leeming, J. B. Lippincott. $2.85. 



Books to Help with Christmas 

Ideas for Christmas , (from Today's 
Woman) , Arco Publishing Company, 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Ideas for Christmas , $2.00; Decorating 
for Joyful Occasions , by Marjorie W. 
Young, $1.50; How to Make Paper 
Flowers and Party Decorations , by 
Natalie Morgan, $2.98; Make Your 
Own Merry Christmas , by Anne Werts- 
ner, $2.50; Creating with Paper , by 
Pauline Johnson, $6.00; Book of Arts 
and Crafts (straw angel as made in 
Sweden), by Marguerite Ickis and Reba 
Selden Fish, $5.00; Papier-Mache , by 
Lillian Johnson, $3.95. 



On a foil pie plate, mark off six sec¬ 
tions as in Figure X. (The height of 
angel will be approximately equal to 
the diameter of the pie plate, so choose 
whatever size you wish.) 

Cut along all lines with scissors. Cut 
out the two small V-shaped sections at 
the top. Then draw in the head on 
middle part, and cut out. Semicircle at 
the bottom forms the skirt, the two other 
parts make the wings. 

Bend lower section backward to form 
skirt. Make slits in top of head, curl 
forward for hair. Cut apron and crown 
from colored foil; curl top of apron 
forming a ruffle. Paste crown to head. 

Glue apron on skirt; paste colored 
sequins onto head for facial features. 
For variety, curl a small piece of metal 
pan cleanser or yarn for hair; cut apron 
from a paper doily or from colored lace 
ribbon. Make the cap of paper lace if 
you prefer. 

‘From Better Homes & Gardens 1956 
Christmas Ideas. Copyright 1956, Meredith 
Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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H ere, photographer knew 


to use high-speed equipment 


how 


Nothing ean surpass violent action for sheer power of attraction. 








4 
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The recreation story includes interesting and arresting sea¬ 
sonal activities. This photograph presents the drama of out¬ 
door fun in winter and the beauty in the silent whiteness of 
heavy snow. Vi e must always think in terms of general appeal. 


This natural shot of a thirsty little hoy illustrates the right 
moment to snap a human-interest scene. One of the necessary 
skills of the successful photojonrnalist is catching life un¬ 
aware. Another important aspect is obvious; choice of subject. 
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iuholi>ni Ls an important quality for eilitorial purposes. Tills young man gazing into the distance represents hopes of youth. 

ELL YOUR STORY 




WITH PICTURES 


How to select , direct and plan photographs that have 
y the Editors of Look editorial impact. What applies 

to school pictures applies as well to recreation photographs. 


k € ANY labels have been attached to our time, hut it can 
™ a* accurately be called the visual era—of motion pic- 
ires, television, and photojournalism. Most people are in- 
ucnced daily by the visual image in what they think, say, 
id do. Gardner Cowles, editor of Look Magazine, said in 
n address* before the National Press Photographers As- 
iciation: 

k4 Jn America, we are already living in a picture world, 
he people who are growing up have been brought up in 
very different visual world from that of their parents, 
hey have been exposed in school to new visual teaching 
chniques; they have seen movies introduce the threc- 
iinensional illusion and the giant movie screen; and the 
icture magazines and television have conditioned them to 
tpect a visual treatment of almost any subject.” 

AH too often, however, photographs prepared for public¬ 
ations distribution sadly lack sharp editorial impact. 

* Washington, D. C., March 28, 1957. 


Many of the “stock shots” submitted to newspapers and 
magazines end up in editors’ wastebaskets. In short, the 
practice of photo reportage on the local or low-budget level 
has not kept pace with . . . photographic technology. 

With this in mind, let us consider the photographic cov¬ 
erage of the school [and recreation] scene, where the deli¬ 
cate climate of public opinion has so much to do with the 
success or failure of the community educational system. 

According to Mr. Cowles: “Good pictures don’t just hap¬ 
pen. The good photographer knows, from all he has read, 
all he has seen, all the techniques he has mastered, to sense 
the exact moment to take the picture. He can sense the his¬ 
toric, meaningful situation, and he is always prepared for 
it. He has to be well read; he has to understand human 
nature; he has to be able to cope with unexpected situations; 

Reprinted , with permission , from School Photojournalism 
by the Editors of Look, published by the National School 
Public Relations Association , Washington 6, D. C. 
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and to use his own best judgment as to what sequence of 
shots is newsworthy, original, or photogenic. He has to 
be selective, and yet not miss anything big.” 

Wliat Makes Good Pictures? 

Any creative work that vividly communicates human 
emotion is dependent on a number of small things which 
happily combine to produce certain qualities. This is true 
of a dramatic work, a short story, a painting. It is also 
certainly true of a storytelling photograph, which will make 
the reader stop, look—and then look again. 

We require that the camera be selective. It must catch 
a fleeting facial expression that provides a rare insight into 
the complex human personality. It must stop the drama 
of human activities at the instant of highest emotion, con¬ 
vey in one scene an attitude expressive of a whole people 
or way of life. 

The School Scene 

First of all, who is best equipped to work this camera 
magic? You probably can’t count on the staff photographer 
of the local paper, for his time must generally be limited 
to the biggest events of the school year. But regular photo 
coverage can be assigned to a student or staff member who 
has a continuing, direct, personal interest in school affairs. 
Few high schools [and recreation centers] are without a 
camera class or club. . . . Typical school subjects can be 
illustrated forcefully with photographs. While mathematics 
involves much abstract thinking, we shouldn’t, for instance, 
overlook the human side of arithmetic. 

On these pages, for example, is a photograph of a small 
boy having a drink of water from an al fresco fountain. It 
is obvious that the picture was not prearranged in studio- 
photograph style. Children do not react well to posing. 
They are splendid photo subjects when caught unaware. 

Action and Reaction 

The camera is an all-seeing eye that, depending on our 
wishes, will record a definitive, detailed view or focus on 
the simplest theme. This brings us to the all-important 
factor of selection, a key to making successful storytelling 
photographs. 

Opportunities for human interest photographs arise w T hen 
someone reacts—whether it is an athlete to a challenge or 
the youngster to his need for water. 


The photographs on these pages, which so aptly il¬ 
lustrate our story, are 1958 winners in the Eastman 
Kodak National High School Photographic Awards 
contest. (See Photo Credits, page 299.) 


illusion of direct, personal experience. . . . 

The School Building: After Hours 

After the day’s final bell has rung and the last studenl 
hurries out of school, the building takes on a whole new 
set of purposes. . . . Here, again, is a possible subject foi 
a picture story or group of pictures that would be welcomes 
by a newspaper’s feature editor [as would be a typical da) 
in a recreation center]. A roundup of this night life during 
a typical week might include: dancing lessons, proms, Seoul 
gatherings, Red Cross activities, community plays, adull 
education, banquets, and so on. An awareness of the man) 
activities that take place will help impress the public wid 
the value received from adequate plant facilities. 

People doing things out-of-doors are always a valuable 
source for active and lively pictures. School children par 
ticipate in community improvement in endless, novel ways 
The alert photographer can easily cover campaigns fo; 
such causes as getting out the vote, better traffic safety 
fire control, improved recreational facilities, or librarj 
fund-raising; and many other such projects. . . . 

[Teen-center or golden-age service projects, for instance 
See pages 304 and 303.] 


Cropping a Photograph 

The original negatives of most photographs contain ex 
traneous matter which can be eliminated in order to in 
crease impact. Cropping can effect many improvements 
Cutting the foreground area from beneath standing figure 
will tend to bring them closer to the viewer; conversel) 
leaving great areas of foreground beneath figures can giv 
the illusion of more distance or greater height. Often th 
action may involve just a few persons, with other figures i 
the composition irrelevant to the main idea. 

Portraits of people should have slightly more backgroun j 


area allowed on the side toward which the subject is facing 


Crowd scenes can gain the illusion of extending ad infinitui 
if the rear edge of the crowd doesn’t show. 


Help with the Budget 

Opponents of an increased budget must be properly ex¬ 
posed to the full facts if they are to be convinced that more 
money is warranted rather than extravagant. This infor¬ 
mation is usually published in the local newspaper, or per¬ 
haps in a specially prepared brochure or folder. The ver¬ 
bal accounting is often a tiresome tale of woe readers will 
glance at hastily. However, striking photographs, com¬ 
bined with the printed word, create a special quality or 


Captions and Copy 

Captions under photographs have a vital function. . 
caption must be brief, clear, and to the point. We expe< 
the reader to scan the picture and caption almost simu 
taneously. Use active words and avoid stating the obvious 
rather add a bit of information that is not immediately e: 
plained by the picture alone. . . . Do not trust in the rea 
er’s ability to draw his own conclusion: rarely can a phot 
graph communicate completely without a caption. # 
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Right: A fine example of publicizing a city-wide ob¬ 
servance is this sign before the Texas State Capitol. 
On left, R. H. Van Arsdalc, NRA district representa¬ 
tive, with B. Sheffield, Austin recreation director. 


NATIONAL 

RECREATION 


MONTH 


How to 
Use It 



Did you have a city-wide committee 
K r National Recreation Month last 
wane? If yon did, yon reaped better 
jfian average benefits from your ob- 

I frvance . That's what reports from 
ll over the country indicate . 

■T F YOU didn’t have a city-wide com- 
BL mittee this year, don’t despair. 
Itart planning now for next June. 

Memphis, Tennessee, with a pilot 
lommittee of representative citizens, 
Inder the chairmanship of Frank Ahl- 
Iren, editor of the Commercial Appeal , 
kressed that the leisure-time movement 
k a program of and for the entire pub¬ 
ic. Business and industry, as well as 
lervice organizations and private rec¬ 
reation groups, were drawn into the 
lionth-long series of events. All con- 
kibuted and all gained. 

Planning Ahead 

Other communities that experiment- 
id with such committees also had grati¬ 
fying results. Combined with that of 
llemphis, their experience shows that 
lou should — 

1. Gain the support of your board 
Ind a few other key citizens for the idea 
If a city-wide observance in June. 


2. Call together representatives (lay 
and professional) of religious, civic, 
service, health, youth, business, and 
other groups. A board member from 
your agency or department should pre¬ 
sent the idea to them and suggest ac¬ 
tivities— joint and separate. For ex¬ 
ample, Monroeville, Pennsylvania, used 
the month as the occasion for a recruit¬ 
ing drive by all agencies seeking more 
volunteer workers. The National Rec¬ 
reation Month kit, supplied to all NRA 
affiliated groups (and to others on re¬ 
quest) will give many suggestions and 
will be ready by March, 1959. 

3. If you have not already agreed 
informally on a chairman (as was done 
in Memphis) the group might nominate 
a leading citizen and send a delegation 
to request his acceptance. 

The group might also set up two sub¬ 
committees — to plan special program 
events, and to work out a plan of pro¬ 
motion and publicity. Ask the commu¬ 
nity’s churches and synagogues to set 
aside the first Saturday or Sunday in 
June as Recreation Sunday or Sabbath, 
to inform their congregations of recre¬ 
ation available to the community. The 
four special weeks of Recreation Month 


provide the framework for your plan¬ 
ning. They are designed to help you 
show the full scope of recreation. 

5. Be sure to make the month the 
occasion for honoring citizens who 
have aided the development of all rec¬ 
reation — or special aspects of recrea- 
tion — in your community. If your 
agency is an affiliate of the National 
Recreation Association, it will have an 
opportunity to make nominations for 
NRA certificates of appreciation for 
outstanding service to recreation. 

6. Keep the purpose of National Rec¬ 
reation Month clear—to help more peo¬ 
ple realize the value of recreation and 
discover the recreation groups, activi¬ 
ties, and facilities available to them. 

President Eisenhower, in his message 
to the 40th National Recreation Con¬ 
gress, said, “The healthy use of leisure 
time becomes increasingly important to 
our living in this demanding age. . . . ” 

The wise use of leisure may literally 
be the key to our survival. National 
Recreation Month, with its street ban¬ 
ners, governors’ proclamations, special 
events, and joint planning, is one of the 
tools we use to help us bring truly crea¬ 
tive recreation to all the people. 
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Father and son participate in the same class, examine a prob¬ 
lem together. Many fathers missed modeling in their youth. 


Aiming for championship in the 10th Annual National Plane 
Show, youngster enters four planes, one in each division. 


George Seeclhouse 


The young Wilbur and Orville Wrights of Cleveland, Ohio, 
take plane building seriously. 


EXPLORERS of the AIR 


TJlONEER AIRMAN Wilbur Wright would be proud of a 
-** certain recreation program in the Cleveland junior 
high school bearing his name. Youngsters, twelve to fifteen, 
are enjoying some of the same sort of excitment in conquer¬ 
ing the air that Wilbur and Orville experienced in 1903, on 
. Kill Devil Hill at Kitty Hawk. Along with their fathers, 
they’re learning to build model airplanes that fly! In the 
school auditorium, before the very eyes of the Wright broth¬ 
ers whose portraits adorn the walls, they’re making test 
glides and progressing to their first powered flights. 

This is one of the most successful programs in our city¬ 
wide community center program. Fathers tell us that some 
of the most delightful hours of their lives are those spent 
with their sons, puzzling over the construction of a minia¬ 
ture flying machine. It started in 1953, the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary year of the Wright brothers’ first powered flight. 
Charles Tracy, aviation editor of The Cleveland Press ? sug¬ 
gested wc help celebrate this air-age milestone by conduct¬ 
ing model plane-making classes in some of our community 
centers, scattered around the city in some thirty junior and 
senior high school buildings, where other recreation activi¬ 
ties are also conducted. 

Discussing the plane program with Tracy, who had been 
trying for years to organize plane-building classes on a 
regular basis, I explained that the big problem was obtain- 


Mr. Seedhouse is chief of community centers ami play¬ 
grounds for the Board of Education , Cleveland, Ohio. 




U 


ing experienced instructors. Though often started, the; 
usually expired soon for lack of leadership. 

‘Why don’t you instruct a class yourself?” I asked him, 
‘Assign me Wilbur Wright Junior High, and I couldn’ 
refuse,” he answered. 

Today he is in his fifth year as a model airplane in 
structor at Wilbur Wright and has missed only one or tw« 
classes. They start in mid-October, continue through April’ 
are held every Wednesday from 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. —th 
only time that could be found for them. Because of th 
after-dark hours, fathers must accompany the boys. Tlii 
turned out to be one of the nicest features of the program, i 
that it brought the fathers and sons together. 

Among fathers attending this years are several aeronai 
tical scientists from the local National Advisory Committe 
for Aeronautics, Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory, wh 
spend their working hours developing new rocket fueb 
making planes safer and faster. They’re catching up on th 
modeling phase of aviation—having missed it when the 
were youngsters. 

Tracy’s classes are informal. He enforces one rule: ever} 
body must make some kind of plane. What kind isn’t to 
important, except that plastic types aren’t allowed in th 
classroom. 

Several big air meets, held annually in Cleveland, pr 
vide targets for action. These are the Great Lakes Indoc 
Air Meet in the public auditorium in January and the N; 
tional Model Plane Show in Higbee Auditorium in mi( 
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*nc of flic Meekly classes listens to instructor Ed Przybys. 
jSoys can make model they like best, but make one they must. 



“Flying Circus” winners try out a glider and a stick model. 
Tracy thinks competition lends added spirit, fmi, and purpose. 


■larch. Class members are taught to make planes to com¬ 
pete in these events. Tracy firmly believes that competition 
Idds spirit, fun, and purpose to this activity. “One of the 
Ireat attributes of plane making is the keen interest model- 
Irs have for helping a fellow flier get better results from his 

C raft. They’re eager to share what they’ve learned. Com- 
etition gives them a reason to learn more, share more, help 
acli other more,” he says. 

A thirteen-year-old who has never built a flying model in 
iis life can master enough indoor-model featherweight 
aerodynamics by January to make a plane that will stay 
ip two minutes. Another young craftsman who in January 

I ievcr heard of a British World War I SE-5 biplane will 
fcave one completed, all details included, by March, and be 
«ble to give you a fairly accurate account of combat flying 
n 1918. He’ll show you a copy of the first plane that flew 
he Atlantic and tell you that Lindbergh sat in a wicker 
|eat just like the one in the cabin of his copy, and that its 

r ift right Whirlwind engine turned exactly 1850 rpms. 

Tracy’s modelers are a step beyond mere boys building 
ilanes. They’re boys getting an education and enjoying a 
fascinating hobby all at the same time. He strives for an 
| xtra by-product—to teach the builders something of the 
■ xciting air history of the last fifty years, lightly brushed 
■over in their formal education. The classes are conducted 
Ion a sort of “clinical” basis. Boys can make the kind of 
Iplanes they like best, to capitalize on their natural interest; 
hut they’re coached to stick within the limits of their abili¬ 
ties. Tracy knows the pitfalls of too complex projects. 

Class interest is sparked by well-chosen samples brought 
in by Tracy and his prize student, his twelve-year-old son, 
Dan. When the group sees indoor models float through the 
school auditorium, there’s great enthusiasm to copy them. 
About half of each class period is spent in the mechanical 
drafting room, working on models pinned to old drawing 


boards. This is an ideal place to work. The other half of 
the period is used for test flying, learning the rudiments of 
aerodynamic balance and adjustments, in the auditorium. 

Since Tracy’s success, two similar classes have heen 
started in the south and east sections of town. Both are 
taught by fathers who have spent twenty-five years with 
model planes as a hobby. 

* 

Tracy’s work with models goes back to his own teen-age 
days in a small town, where he was the only model air¬ 
plane builder. He organized a club and taught his friends. 
He was hired by a Toledo newspaper right out of high school 
to write about plane-building as a hobby. Then he learned 
to fly and wrote a series about it. Somewhere along the way 
he also became a professional newspaper man. 

He hit the peak of his own modeling career in 1937, by 
winning the sixth and last open place on the American 
Wakefield team, a six-man flying unit competing with simi¬ 
lar teams from other nations, for the British Lord Wake¬ 
field Cup. Rubber-powered duration models were flown out¬ 
doors. This, considered the ultimate of such competitions, 
is still being held. 

When World War II broke out he joined the air force as 
a cadet, was commissioned a pilot, and became a flying 
instructor. After the war he remained in the Air National 

Guard, and the Korean War put him back on active duty 

• 

for two years, until he resigned to continue his work at The 
Press. He has been aviation editor for fifteen years. His 
eleven-year military service included three thousand pilot 
hours. 

Part of Tracy’s job is writing a model aviation column 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday. This column is part 
of the bond tying Cleveland’s great program of air meets 
together and is probably responsible for Cleveland’s being 
home to more skillful model plane builders than any other 
city in the world. 
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Usable in the hospital, recreatio 
center , club or home setting . . 


Adaptable Program Ideas 


Versatile 
Equipment 

Can you name a piece of recreation equipment that: Can 
be used just about anywhere? Can be used just about any¬ 
time, for any length of time, without boring the partici¬ 
pants? Requires no storage space? Costs less than a dol¬ 
lar? Can be used individually? Can be used by couples? 
Can be used by groups of from three to ten people—provid¬ 
ing for a considerable amount of interaction? Can be used 
by children and adults together or separately? Can be used 
regardless of age, education, social status, physical capac¬ 
ity, or emotional and intellectual level? And when it can 
no longer be used for its original purpose, can serve other 
purposes ? 

This equipment sounds like the answer to the recreation 
leader’s prayer! Do you know what it is yet? Well, maybe 
you can guess if you also know that: 

• Benjamin Franklin manufactured it, and used it as insu¬ 
lation in electrical equipment he built in 1731. 

• Portions of it were used as admission to classes at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1765. 

• A portion of it is known as the “Curse of Scotland,” be¬ 
cause the English Duke of Cumberland inscribed execution 
orders for the Scottish troops upon it. 

• During the “War Between the States” it was wrapped in 
wire and fired by Union troops into the heart of Richmond, 
as an improvised bomb. 

• Portions of it were used as identification papers for 
workmen demolishing the Bastille during the French Revo¬ 
lution. 

• In Canada, it was used as currency in lieu of money in 

the seventeenth century. 

* * * * 

• 

If you still haven’t guessed, here are a few more clues: 
In Germany, it is composed of thirty-two pieces; in Italy 
it is composed of seventy-eight pieces; in Spain the com¬ 
ponents number forty; in France, England, and the United 
States the components number fifty-two, sometimes forty- 
eight; in Western Europe and the United States it is divided 
into four sections; in the Orient it divides into three and five 
sections, depending on where it is used; in Italy, thirty- 
eight of the seventy-eight pieces in the item have stylized 
portraits on them; in France only twelve have portraits. 


* * * * 

Yes, the item we’ve been talking about is a deck of playin 
cards! This is perhaps one of the most versatile pieces c 
recreation equipment available. Let’s use it! You will fin 
that it can be many things to the recreation program. 
History. There is a wealth of material concerning the hi: 
tory of playing cards, which can be used as themes fc 
parties, material for quiz programs and group discussion: 
facts for newspaper stories and articles, motivation for a' 
and craft projects, and many other ingenious purpose 
We have given you only a few of the historical facts. Lool 
ing up still others can be an activity in itself. 

There are many free publications available on the histor 
of cards, from the Association of American Playing Car 
Manufacturers, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, Ne 
York. The public library is also a good source. 

*Tricks . These are useful as ice breakers and as a standar 
program activity, and can also be the answer to a part 
dying on its feet. Some card tricks require a bit of dexte, 
ity, many do not. The Association of American Playin 
Card Manufacturers offers these free publications on car 
tricks: It's All in the Cards and Take a Card. 

Party Activities. The National Recreation Association Prt 
gram Department suggests the following additional uses fc 
playing cards: 

• Old cards can be cut up and given out as people enter 
party. Matching pieces will thus help guests find partnei 
or form into groups. 

• Contests can be run at a party to see who can build th 
highest structure balancing the cards on one another. 

• For an elimination dance, by calling cards individual 
drop out. For a multiplication dance—call a “pinochle”- 
and the girl with the queen of diamonds and the boy wit 
the jack of spades dance; a pair of eights pulls two mor 
couples on the floor, and only people with deuces can ci 
in—because deuces are wild. 

• Fortune telling is lots of fun. You’ll find tradition* 
directions in Foster s Complete Hoyle. 

Values for Children. Playing cards can be used with chi 
dren. In addition to the fun of playing, they receive prac 
tice in recognizing numbers; arithmetic, in keeping score 
and the interpersonal values of playing a table game. Ther 
are many special children’s card games on the market toda) 
from a game called Authors to Make a Sentence. The Unite 
States Playing Card Company, Cincinnati 12, Ohio, has 
twenty-five cent booklet called 50 Card Games for Childret 
Card Games. In an organized recreation program we ofte 
hear of bridge classes and tournaments, and perhaps car 
asta, too. There are hundreds of additional games, rarel 
used, that will provide hours of enjoyment for many. 

Card games seem to fall into two classifications: game 
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I at have similar plays and vary only slightly are grouped 
I a family. Bridge is in the whist family. There are also 
lese families: pinochle, all fours, bezique, rummy, euchre, 
karts, poker, and so on. The other classification is that 
I “national games.” Some games that have stayed the same 
trough the years and have not given rise to new variations 
re: cribbage in England, skat in Germany, cassino in 
Imerica, and others. 

Other helpful publications, available free from the Ameri- 
e n Playing Card Manufacturers are: How to Run a Pi - 
I ochle Tournament , How to Run a Canasta Tournament , 
tow to Play Calypso , How to Play Kaluki , How to Play 
ialian Card Games, How to Play Tar ok (Central Euro¬ 



With the increasing popularity of genealogy as a hobby, 
recreation directors in adult areas would do well to investi¬ 
gate possibilities of “ancestor chasing” in their programs. 
Unfairly dismissed as a pastime of millionaires and eccen¬ 
trics for many years, family ferreting has now reached 
widespread and respected participation. Evidence of its 
growth is supported by the thousands who subscribe to some 
forty newsletters, magazines, and newspapers devoted en¬ 
tirely to genealogy, and by the fifty genealogical and his¬ 
torical societies organized for promotion of this activity. 
The National Archives and Records Service in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. receives some twelve hundred letters of inquiry 
monthly. The New York Public Library copes with some 
twenty-three thousand readers a year on the subject. More 
than two hundred and fifty persons daily visit the library 
of the Genealogical Society of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints in Salt Lake City. 

Why is interest in genealogy growing? Possibly because 
it is exciting, educational, and inexpensive. In most rec¬ 
reation programs, expense is a prime factor. Genealogy is 
a hobby that can be geared to the participant’s economic 
status. Its biggest expense is postage and writing paper, 
since a major part of research is accomplished by mail, the 
remainder by digging in libaries and courthouses. Getting 


pean). Available at twenty-five cents each from the United 
States Playing Card Company, Cincinnati 12, Ohio, are: 
150 Ways to Play Solitaire and Fun with Games of Rummy . 
Available free from the National Recreation Association 
are: Rules for a Cribbage League and Football with Play¬ 
ing Cards, 

Available from the National Recreation Association Book 
Center are: Contract Bridge Complete , ($4.50) and Contract 
Bridge for Beginners ($1.00), both by Charles H. Goren; 
Foster s Complete Hoyle , R. F. Foster ($3.95) ; Scarne On 
Cards, John Scarne ($4.95) ; and First Book of Bridge, 
Alfred Sheinwold ($1.00).— Elliott Cohen, NRA Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the III and Handicapped. 


started is often the most difficult obstacle but a “how” book, 
costing seventy-five cents, gives step-by-step directions. * 

How can this hobby fit into recreation programs? 

In the Community Center . The community recreation center 
is a natural for a genealogy hobby club. Amateur and pro¬ 
fessional genealogists can be found in even the smallest of 
communities to lead these groups. Forums and speakers on 
various research problems and findings add interest to the 
sessions of instruction. 

For the Aged. Here is a hobby in which the oldsters can 
really be interested. Often these people have little to cling 
to but the past, and by channeling this interest into organ¬ 
ized research, the feeling of “doing something important” 
can be accomplished. Talking about the “old days” is 
always a popular pastime, and here’s a chance to put this 
natural interest to constructive use. Research by mail may 
recover lost and distant relatives and renew the past in 
glowing color. 

In the Hospital. Patients who get started on this in the 
hospital have a hobby with terrific carry-over value. This 
is especially true of some long-term patients, who, when 
guided by an interested professional or amateur, can con¬ 
tinue this research after discharge. 

Many have already found this for themselves. I, myself, 
have received numerous letters from persons who, though 
confined to their homes, have found a fascinating way to 
meet new friends all over the world by mail. 

There are numerous other areas in which genealogy could 
fit. For the most part, any person already established in 
genealogy, whether professional or amateur, can be counted 
on to assist in starting a hobby, or a group program, or both. 

In this day of emphasis on family recreation, what could 
be better than a hobby that pulls all the “kinsfolk” together, 
at least on paper? There are numerous family organiza¬ 
tions in existence today as the result of one person’s inter¬ 
est in family history.—DlCK Stracke, recreation leader at 
the Veterans Administration Hospital in Kansas City , and 
member of the National and Kansas City Genealogical 
Societies. 

• The Genealogical Helper , Everton Publishers, Logan, Utah, 
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INDEPENDENT 

BASKETBALI. 

A different community plan, for wider participation . ! 

Charles G. StOL 


B asketball has been the winter 
king and, until recently, also one 
of the sore spots of the Williston, North 
Dakota, recreation program. The in¬ 
dependent basketball league, for all 
men of seventeen years and older, was 
steadily losing participants, and finally 
board and staff, members decided to 
make a detailed study of its past rec¬ 
ords and interview as many former 
participants as possible. 

Records disclosed that in four out of 
the league’s first five years, two teams 
dominated play, and in one other year 
three teams had been fighting for top 
spot. Four of the remaining five teams, 
in the first two years, were amazingly 
close in ability. The last-place team 
lost every game played for two years, 
and dropped out during the third 
season. 

Rivalry between the two top teams 
became so tremendous that the recre¬ 
ation department could not get officials 
to call the games. Referees did not 
want any part of the Williston City 
League. Several were threatened with 
bodily injury, and the language and ac¬ 
tions of the participants were not things 
to be proud of. Sponsors of these two 
teams were spending as much as $600 
a season just for uniforms. 

In the fifth year of operation only 
four teams remained. Needless to say, 
they were the top four teams of the pre¬ 
ceding year. All of the players who had 
played on the four bottom clubs had 
had enough. 

A league meeting was called to dis¬ 
cuss this problem. Several reasons for 
lack of interest were advanced, among 
them the fact that: (1) the local high 


Mr. Stone, a former director of recre - 
tioii in Williston, is noiv director of rec¬ 
reation■, Bristol, Neiv Hampshire. 


school team was amassing an amazing 
winning record, and lack of fan support 
for the city league made men lose in¬ 
terest; (2) Williston youngsters with 
athletic prowess were going to college 
and new blood was not forthcoming; 
(3) ice hockey, a new activity started 
by the council, was interesting those 
who normally would be playing bas¬ 
ketball. 

Feeling that the league should not be 
operated for spectators, or for the sole 
benefit of the athletically perfect, the 
recreation department abandoned the 
first and the second arguments. Scant 
attention was paid the third because 
hockey was new to Williston, so where 
were our mediocre basketball players? 
Most of the players who had dropped 
out of the league gave the same rea¬ 
sons: that it wasn’t any fun being 
beaten twice a week when you knew 
you didn’t have a chance and that the 
game should be played for fun, not for 
honors or trophies. 

The recreation department called a 
meeting of all basketball enthusiasts in 
the fall of 1953, and proposed a draft 
plan for city league basketball. Every¬ 
body who wanted to play would have 
his name placed on a blackboard, and 
each manager would draft his players 
from these names until they were all 
used up. Managers would draw straws 
to see what positions they were to fill 
from the drafting. We suggested a man¬ 
datory rule that every player chosen 
had to see action in at least two quar¬ 
ters of every game. 

The plan met with immediate vocifer¬ 
ous disapproval from the members of 
the three top teams. They were asked 
to try it for one season, however, at the 
end of which a vote would be taken to 
decide whether to continue the setup or 
not. Instead of agreeing, they walked 




l 


out, to form teams to participate in' 
state-wide league. 1 

Another meeting was held, in ear 
November of that year, to draft playeil 
At the time we had only thirty-five mi 
signed up, none from the top thr 
teams of the previous year. 

Four managers were picked, a 
drafting of players proceeded, eac|( 
team winding up with eight or moif 
players. In the first month of the se: 
son, with four games a week, thei 
were never more than three points di 
ference in any game. It wasn’t the bet 
basketball, but the main thing was the 
the players were getting to play and er 
joying it. A vote of participating pla) 
ers taken at the end of the season, wa 
thirty-two to three in favor of continu 
ing. When this was announced, ap 
proximately forty players who had re 
fused to play because of the draft, pro 
tested because they weren’t allowed L 
vote. They were told they had to par 
ticipate before receiving voting privi 
leges. 

In the 1954 season, enough players 
registered for six teams, including some 
of the holdouts from the year before. 
All teams again drafted their players. 

Though there was still some com¬ 
plaining in 1955-56, most of the boys 
voted for this system again, and we 
have had more than sixty and eighty 
players, respectively, with more join¬ 
ing throughout each season since then. 

So in favor of the draft are they now. 
that the man who led the original re¬ 
volt and walkout is the man who now 
explains to a new member of the com¬ 
munity, ik This system makes by far the 
most exciting league, and, after all, our 
recreation program is operated for the 
many not just the few. We feel that 
this way we get all the men who want 
to play.” 
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harles E. Doell 


THE 

ADMINISTRATION 

* 

OF 

MAINTENANCE 



r ays of facilitating management . . . 

AIXTENANCE has only to do with maintaining facilities, 
strictly speaking. However, we often break down 
rk-recreation service into two parts; one part is usually 
emotion of organized recreation; and what is left is in- 
ided in the term “maintenance.” If this is the 
iance has everything to do with facilities — including 
;ir planning, construction, and keeping them in working 
ler. 

For the purpose of this administration, it is necessary to 
emble landscape and building architects, engineers, 
iftsinen, foremen, laborers, carpenters, painters, electri- 
ns. cement finishers, steelworkers, plumbers, horticultur- 

I . gardeners, agronomists, entomologists, mechanics, ac- 
ntants, clerical workers, experts on administration and 
dicity, and, quite frequently, police, 
equipment required includes the various kinds of equip- 
nt usually found in offices, including typewriters and 
iness machines of various kinds; passenger automobiles, 
cks, gasoline-operated equipment, such as shovels, bull- 
:ers, trenchers, as well as fairly large sized earth-mov- 
equipment; snowplows and snow sweepers, street sweep- 
L lawn mowers, debris loaders; and many varieties of 
jer equipment too numerous to mention. 

Management Operation 

o facilitate the management of this army of personnel 
mass of equipment, divisions arc organized, of which 
fe may be samples: planning division, engineering and 
struction, maintenance, horticulture (sometimes com* 
d into one division) ; police, legal, administration and 
lonnel, which usually includes accounting procedures 
office organization, as well as public relations and gen- 
personnel management. The heads of these seven or 
nt divisions constitute the administrator’s staff, which 
jks as a committee in formulating administrative poli- 
I. as well as coordinating the various divisions, 
or maximum operating efficiency, this whole array of 
pie and machines organized into the several divisions 
It act in unison. This means, theoretically, that the low- 
Itian on the payroll ladder must know what the top ad¬ 
ministrator is trying to do, and the top administrator must 

| Doell is superintendent of parks in Minneapolis. 
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know the capabilities and provide clear instructions to the 
lowest man. It also means that those in each division 
must know the general objectives of those in other divi¬ 
sions, the relationship between the divisions, and how their 
work is correlated to make a sensible whole. All this re¬ 
quires almost constant communication back and forth be¬ 
tween divisions, as well as communications from top to 
bottom. Keep that word, “communication,” in mind. It is 
all important in efficient operation and the one management 
element most difficult of accomplishment. 

Communication 

A number of devices have been used to promote communi¬ 
cation. Periodic staff meetings provide one means at the 
top level; printing and distributing a house organ is an¬ 
other. In-service training programs are also used to good 
advantage; in addition, there must be opportunity for divi¬ 
sion heads to transmit messages orally to their next-in- 
command, and so on down the line. In order that this line 
of communication be a two-way affair provision is fre¬ 
quently made for workers to make suggestions to their 
superiors for improving service. This is done either by a 
suggestion box or through incentive devices of one sort 
or another. 

All communication efforts are for carrying out policies 
determined at the administrative level. This feature of ad¬ 
ministration is frequently neglected, in that policies are 
not clearly set forth, either written or otherwise. It is essen¬ 
tial, and should be axiomatic, that organizational policies 
must be crystallized and clearly expressed and that every¬ 
one in the organization know not only the objective of the 
whole department but his own small part in carrying it out. 

Personnel Machinery 

Personnel management—especially how personnel may 
be used to its best advantage as well as some of its limita¬ 
tions—is important. In most parts of our country, and cer¬ 
tainly in the northern half, the working force of even tax- 
supported agencies is organized into trade unions. While 
these unions may not have bargaining power in the sense 
that such bargaining leads to a formalized contract, they 
do, for all practical purposes, negotiate on working condi¬ 
tions and pay scales. The latter are usually established 
after comparison with pay scales and fringe benefits paid 
by private employers. Improvement in pay and fringe bene- 
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fits is justified almost solely by increased productivity per 
worker. This may be the result of improved personal 
efficiency, as well as the use of more efficient machinery. 
These improvements are usually the result of combined ef¬ 
forts of management and labor, and hence careful coopera¬ 
tion between the two is needed. This should be true of pub¬ 
lic service, too. To warrant the wages and other benefits 
of private industry, public service should improve its 
productivity per individual. 

Much has been said recently concerning the desire of 
organized labor to have a guaranteed annual wage. Such 
an objective is partially, if not wholly, possible in the main¬ 
tenance of parks and recreation, as demonstrated both in 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis. In these cases, maintenance 
employees are assured a full year’s work. Their total an¬ 
nual wage is divided into an equal number of payroll 
periods so paychecks are uniform throughout the year, but 
the number of hours worked varies with the demand for 
that service in different seasons of the year. In Minneapolis, 
during the winter months, there is full-time employment, if 
not an excess of full-time employment, during the skating 
season. There is very little work between February 15 and 
April 10, and so on. There is no overtime pay. This system 
is very satisfactory to the working force, as well as to 
management. 

Coordination of Services 

Having assembled an organization and other means for 
accomplishing a mission, the next problem to be faced is 
servicing recreation—for which the rest was set up. It is 
the task of organized recreation program personnel to 
establish that program, whereupon maintenance personnel 
provides the means and maintains facilities. The service 
actually rendered to the public consists of a combination of 
parks and recreation, each department indistinguishable 
from the other to the average citizen. The citizen expects an 
integrated service will be available to him. 

In more specific terms, careful coordination in the plan¬ 
ning, construction, and maintenance of facilities is para¬ 
mount. In the planning stage, key recreation personnel 
should confer with personnel of the planning unit in order 
that each may know all the problems incident to the laying 
out, design, and appearance of facilities, for carrying on 
the work and services recreation people will provide. This 
means that the point of view of the play leaders in the field, 
as well as of their executives should be included in such 
conferences. A committee representing the general public 
should also have an opportunity to express the point of 
view of those who are to receive these services. Planning 
is an all-inclusive process, which should embrace all 
agencies. 

Timing 

One of the important considerations in construction is 
scheduling. Construction ought to be so arranged that it in¬ 
terferes as little as possible with the actual conduct of rec¬ 
reation activities and the various seasonal sports. This, 
again, requires joint planning during construction. 


The most needed area of closest and must continuous < 
ordination between maintenance and recreation forces is 
the day-to-day use of the facilities provided. Ballfiel 
should be available and at their best for important gan 
scheduled by recreation people. Cleaning the spray a 
wading pools should be timed carefully so the general pi 
lie is inconvenienced as little as possible in their use 
them. Seasonal preparation of the various facilities 
equally important; in fact, frequent communication shoi 
be established between the two departments all during t 
year so that the whole operates as one service. 

Method 

Through in-service training programs and numerc 
other ways, the recreationist’s point of view must be tra¬ 
mmed to the maintenance people so that the many detail 
instructions, which would be otherwise necessary, may 
eliminated and the work carried on automatically. It 
equally important that the recreationist understand the pre 
lems of the maintenance people so that the program can 
altered to fit the exigencies of a given situation. The m* 
intimate kind of coordination must exist between the t 1 
agencies. 

One of the great penalties of a lack of coordination 1 
tween the recreation and maintenance divisions or depa 
ments is that of misunderstanding, thus presenting a d 
unified service to the public—a serious matter indeed, 
affects the morale of the separate departments, which, 
turn, affects the service rendered, and creates an unfav< 
able public opinion, something to be avoided at all costs. 

Public Relations 

Since, in today’s complicated society, so many intere 
prevent people from knowing much about any one activi 
sensible public-relations programs are essential in park a 
recreation work. This service is more one of interpretati 
than of actual promotion. There is need of promotion 
active recreation, to be sure, but what we are talking abc 
now is one in which citizens are informed of available sen 
ices and how they may take advantage of the recreati 
opportunities within cities. Here again, there must nec« 
sarily be great coordination either between two sepan 
organizations or within one agency, or where one publ 
relations office carries on the work of both. 

# * * * 

The desirability of having park and recreation service 
one agency of the municipal government should be app<‘ 
ent. Some of the coordination, for instance, suggests tl 
one administrative agency would facilitate some aspects 
communication. It does not eliminate conferences betwe 
functional groups, of course, but it helps establish a din 
tion in which total park and recreation activities can mo 
with the least effort. Furthermore, separating the park fre 
the recreation function is not a natural or automatic line 
separation, for there will always remain some recreati* 
on the park side of the line and some park on the recre 
tion side. An arbitrary assignment of functions is L 
evitable. # 
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ing to a nationwide survey conducted by American Forest 
Products Industries of Washington, D. C. 

There are nearly 43,000,000 acres, or 92.4 per cent of the 
total area covered, open to hunters in season and a still 
greater acreage is open to fishing. Sixty-five companies 
have gone so far as to establish public parks and an equal 
number of companies are planning to do so. Seven com- 
>anies employ professional recreation planners; thirty-one 
?mp!oy gaine-inanagcment specialists to work with hunters 
uid fishermen to improve the game-fish supply. In a single 
► ear—1956—companies included in the survey estimated 
hat 1,533,795 persons used their lands for recreation, in- 
luding hunting and fishing. 

Common recreation facilities provided at many company 
>arks include picnic tables and benches, fishing, firewood, 
winnning, toilets, garbage pits, overnight camping, boat- 
ng, parking areas, boat ramps, and running water. Permits 
re required for major activities by many companies. 


Employee Recreation 

Recreation Management magazine, a new publication of 
le National Industrial Recreation Association, has con- 
ucted a spot check of 240 N1RA member companies to de- 
?rniine their top indoor and outdoor facilities. The fol- 
iwing tabulation indicates what facilities have been found 
orkable and what are most popular in employee programs. 


INDOOR 


OUTDOOR 


Meeting Room 

131 

Ball Diamonds 

108 

Recreation Room 

80 

Horseshoe Pits 

90 

Auditorium 

60 

Picnic Area 

69 

Card Room 

58 

Playfield 

56 

Recreation Building 

51 

Trap & Skeet 

37 

Library 

45 

Tennis Courts 

35 

Billiard Tables 

31 

Rifle Range 

35 

Gymnasium 

29 

Swimming Pool 

19 

Bowling Alleys 

25 

Golf Course 

18 

Crafts Room 

19 

Camp 

14 



Bait Casting Pool 

12 



Archery Range 

12 


Appraisals of Land Values 


In a memorandum, entitled “Full Development of Public 
sources,” issued by the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, June 16, 1958, reference 
made to the present estimated market value of federal 

E _ rks and forests. The public domain realty controlled by 
U. S. Forest Service was appraised at its estimated 

t rket value in June 30, 1957 to be more than $6,500,000,- 
). The value of certain improvements made on the pub- 
domain was reflected in part in these land and timber 
lues, but no allowance was made for public values of 
portant uses, such as w ater production. 

Similarly the Department of the Interior estimated that, 
June 30, 1957, the value of funds reserved or withdrawn 
m the public domain and under the administrative con- 
I of the National Park Service totaled $641,741,000,000. 
is estimated value was based on real estate rather than on 
reation or other values and does not give proper weight 
the scenic and recreation sites of the national parks and 
numents. # 


t. Butler is director of the National Recreation Association 
search Department. 
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Action A-Plenty for 
Players of All Ages! 



Folding 
Pool Tables 


MODEL 3415—7-FOOT SIZE 
Other sizes for Juniors, 
Teens ond Adults from 
40 inches to 8 feet. 


Live octian cushions with top 
quolity billiord cloth. Leg 
levelers for true shots. 
"Subway" ball return. Heavy, 
topered legs for rigidity. 


Write todoy for catalog. 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORP. 

520 Coster Street, New York 59, N.Y. 


UTILITY TOP 
Converts to 
Toble Tennis. 
As dining 
toble, seots 
18 persons. 



The MacGregor Co. * Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL • BASEBALL • BASKETBALL • GOLF • TENNIS 
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NEWS 




For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer. Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


« 

Jean Wachtc! 


• World Wide Games 
makes a handsome 
version of Skittles, 
which I saw at the 
40th National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress in At¬ 
lantic City. This game 
originated in China 
and was taken back to 
England, by sailors 
and missionaries, 
where it was given its 
present name. This in¬ 
triguing large table game is ideal for both adults and 
youngsters, fascinated by the spinning top that knocks down 
pins for various scores as it skitters through the box. Skit¬ 
tles is 18" wide by 40" long by 4*4" high; the sides and 
fittings are of black walnut; the pins and tops are hard 
maple; and the bottom is hardwood plywood, usually gum 
or birch. For further information write Warren 0. Bailey, 
World Wide Games, Radnor Road, Delaware, Ohio. 

t 

• The Stran-Steel Corporation offers a brochure describing 
one of their recent developments that would be of particular 
interest to recreation executives responsible for new build¬ 
ings. The product: the first pre-engineered steel buildings 
in color, using a new vinyl-aluminum protective coating, 
which comes in blue, green, bronze, rose, gray, and white, 
as well as the standard metal finish. This two-layer coating 
is not a paint and is applied to the galvanized steel panels 
at the factory, which are designed for quick erection. The 
test samples are said to have withstood rigorous continuous 
exposure tests, with no deterioration in the finish, no loss 
of adhesion, nor corrosion of the base metal. The new coat¬ 
ings are also said to be resistant to blistering, peeling, and 
cracking, thus providing your building with a longer serv¬ 
ice life at lower cost. A handy color guide, contained in 
the brochure, enables you to visualize the design possibili¬ 
ties and color combinations inherent in this product. Write 
to Stran-Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan, for your 
free copy. 

• Unauthorized use of elec¬ 
trical equipment is always 
a recreation supervisory 
problem. To guard against 
the potential hazards and 
breakage implicit in such 
use, the Yale Lock-It Plug 
has been devised, contain¬ 
ing a retractable, key-oper¬ 
ated nylon safety bar, which, 
when in a locked, project¬ 
ing position, prevents the 
entrance of the plug into an electrical outlet. When the key 
is turned, the safety bar is retracted and the plug, bearing 
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the Underwriter’s label, can then be inserted into an oudet 
This device would have wide application wherever powei 
tools, soldering irons, electrical laboratory equipment, pro 
jectors, PA systems, and so on are used. Write Yale i 
Towne Manufacturing Company, 11 South Broadway,Whit( 

Plains, New York. ( 

• The Clarke wet-dry vacuun 
cleaner is one of seven models in 
completely new line featuring man} 
innovations in vacuum cleaner de 
sign. It is designed for “picking 
up dirt, dust and liquids of al 
kinds, and cleans everything fron 
floor to ceiling, even furnace boil 
ers,” according to the company. 1 
is intended primarily for main 
tenance of large buildings. Thi 
machine was the only commercial 
industrial type of vacuum cleane 
selected for exhibition in the U.S 
Pavilion at the Brussels Work 
Fair. For complete information, write the Clarke Sandinj 
Machine Company, Muskegon, Michigan. 

• The Von Duprin Division of Vonnegut Hardware Com 
pany has introduced a new line of surface-applied fire an* 
panic exit devices, to be used on the doors of all kinds o 
institutions — hospitals, schools, recreation centers 
churches, and so on—made of stainless steel, the first sue' 
device of this metal. The product is the result of severe 
years’ development, arising from the requests of many archi 
tects for strength, beauty, and ease of maintenance. Th 
complete device for a single door weighs about twelv 
pounds. For complete information, write the company i 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

• A new automatic fire detection and alarm system pre 
vides protection under a number of adverse conditions, i 
large public buildings. Manufactured by the Minneapoli 
Honeywell Regulator Company, this system shifts automat 
cally to a standby battery power supply in case of mai 
power failure and will function if the wiring circuit ha 
been grounded, or if both wires connecting fire detecto 
with central alarm station have been broken. The centre 
control panel contains numbered indicating lights showint 
the location of a fire and a number of thermostat-size fid 
detectors. An alarm is sounded when there is an abnoi 
mally rapid temperature increase or whenever tempen 
ture exceeds a specific level. Also provided are a fire wari 
ing device and at least one manual fire alarm statioi 
Honeywell sales engineers will supervise installation, wit 
one year’s free service. Details on the system, approved b 
the Underwriters Laboratories, may be had by writin 
Minneapolis-Honey well, Commercial Division, 2753 Fourt 
Avenue South, Minneapolis. 
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Note to writers for Recreation.- 
From this point on no manu¬ 
scripts will be returned unless ac¬ 
companied by a self-addressed 
stamped enevelope. 


SOLVE BUDGET PROBLEMS 


Shop from this FREE 

GYMNASTIC 
CATALOG 


Stretch your budget 
end provide a greater 
array of quality 
supplies for your 
gymnasium with this 
catalog 


as your guide. 
TRADE-IN YOUR OLD 
EQUIPMENT on finest 
ipparatus available. 
Send post card to: 



mcn/ioe 

FOLDING 

BANQUET 

/^P^TABLES 


^ AND 
MONROE TRUCKS 



P 




Promotion 

Administration 

"'"ion 

reach for 


Program Aids 


NOTHING — BUT NOTHING —builds 
stronger teams and better programs than 
Program Aids. The sure way to Scientific 
Coaching, More Wins, Increased Game 
Attendance, New Prestige. 


• ERASO* Pasters & Charts 

• SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 

• PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 

• SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 

• RECORD-MASTER*"Hall-of-Fanie" Displays 

• Executive Scheduling Kits 

*reg u s rat off WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 

Dept. R, SSO 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Jamison 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 

Be sure to check the mony exclusive feotures af 
this rugged fine. Write for free cotolog of 254 
items. 


Jamison Manufacturing Co. 
8781 South Mettler Stroet 
Los Angeles 3, Colifornlo 


Since 

1925 


WHOOPS FOR HOOPSI Older boys ond girls prefer 
Hoap Scoot. This sport, combining saccer with dodge- 
boll, is played in smoll oreos. The flexible hoop (not 
like the current novelty), used in place of a ball, 
bounces off windows hormlessly. During the winter 
months, it Is the most exciting sport ployed concurrently 
with basketball. $2.00 complete. For information, 
write 

HOOP SCOOT 

220-59 73rd Avenue, Bayside 64, New York. 



EXACT SIZE 


New, improved Galden Age Club Pin. 
Now in real gald plate with tree In 
green Jewelers' enamel. Safety catch. 
75c eoch, including federol tax ond 
postoge. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Avoiloble only to authentic clubs. 

JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted_ $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 
Recreation Therapists 
for California state hospi¬ 
tals. . Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; ex¬ 
cellent equipment and fa¬ 
cilities available. Positions 


open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy. No ex¬ 
perience required to start 
at $376. Promotions possi¬ 
ble to $644. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento 
California. 


Youth Center-Poo] Su¬ 
pervisor, Woman as su¬ 
pervisor for new teen-age 
center and large summer 
outdoor pool. Start $4,500. 
Apply Monte Weed, Super¬ 
intendent Recreation, Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey. 


The publisher o ssumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 
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Beatrice H. Hill 


We have asked the chairmen of the 
sessions on recreation for the ill and 
handicapped at the 40th National Rec¬ 
reation Congress, in Atlantic City, 
September 22-26, to give us a “capsule” 
report of each; some of these follow. 

Recreation—A Positive Force in Pre¬ 
ventive Medicine. Chairman : Carol 
Lucas, Ed.D., Recreation Consultant, 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agen¬ 
cies, Inc,, New York City. 

Alexander Reid Martin, M.D., 
speaker at this session, declared that 
modern technocratic man cannot avail 
himself of the blessings of leisure. With 
more leisure time available, there is a 
growing incapacity to enjoy it and use 
it creatively. Dr. Martin took the 
word “riper” and dissected it as fol¬ 
lows: R stands for religion, I for in¬ 
dustry, P for psychiatry, E for educa¬ 
tion, and R for recreation. Each word 
was discussed in detail, thus making his 
presentation novel and refreshing. 

Report on the NRA Study of Recrea¬ 
tion in Hospitals. Chairman : Elliott 
Cohen, Research Specialist, National 
Recreation Association. 

Dr. John E. Silson, director of the 
study of recreation in hospitals, Pleas- 
antville, New Tork, and biostatistical 
consultant to the NRA, discussed the 
statistical findings; and Dr. Warren 
Johnson of the American Psychiatric 
Association suggested that the study 
laid the long-needed foundation for fur¬ 
ther development of suggested standards 
for hospital recreation personnel. Mar¬ 
tin Meyer, coordinator of activities ther¬ 
apy of the division of mental health in 
Indianapolis, stated that the study is a 
mirror into which each of us can look, 
to see ourselves as part of a new and 
exciting profession. We now have the 
basis for developing our profession in 
relation to others working with the ill 
and handicapped. In making the study, 
the National Recreation Association has 
performed a great service not only to 
hospital recreation, but to the entire 
recreation field. 

Techniques of Observation and Report¬ 
ing on Patients’ Behavior. Chairman, 
Louis Linn, M.D., Ml. Sinai Hospital , 
New York City. 

Following formal presentations by 
the panelists, there was a stimulating 
discussion based on questions from the 
floor. Problems of communication be¬ 
tween different members of the modern 


hospital treatment team were discussed 
and the importance of frequent staff 
meetings for the exchange of informa¬ 
tion was emphasized. Using the recre¬ 
ation worker to handle group and indi¬ 
vidual emotional emergencies on psy¬ 
chiatric, medical, and surgical wards 
was illustrated with case histories. The 
importance of the recreation worker’s 
observations in the psychiatric evalua¬ 
tion and treatment of each case was 
also brought out. 

New Concepts in Recruitment and Edu¬ 
cation of Personnel Working with the 
111 and Handicapped. Chairman : C. C. 
Bream, Jr., Chief , Recreation Division, 
Special Service, Veterans Administra¬ 
tion, W ashington, D. C. 

This was a very stimulating meeting. 
Following brief presentations by panel 
members, each was challenged from the 
floor on some point. These “challenges’* 
were in themselves thought provoking 
and brought forth additional facets of 
the total problem. Of particular inter¬ 
est was whether there should be a gen¬ 
eric core curriculum for all ancillary 
therapists in the hospital or a specific 
graduate sequence for each specialty. 

Demonstration of Recreation Tech¬ 
niques for the Mentally Retarded. 
Chairman : Mrs. Henry W. Gould, 
Chairman, Recreation Committee, Na¬ 
tional Association for Retarded Chil¬ 
dren. 

These workshops were divided into 
two parts: a swimming and a music 
demonstration. Demonstrations were 
put on by four retarded children from 
the swimming program conducted at 
the T WCA, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
Richard Brown, director of water safety 
of the American Red Cross, said, 
“These children are human beings and 
can be taught to do things, if they are 
given a chance.” In the second, David 
Ginglend, teacher and camp director, 
showed how seriously retarded chil¬ 
dren of all ages can learn to enjoy mu¬ 
sic. By acting out the actions suggest¬ 
ed—use of rhythm, folk dances—these 
children demonstrated genuine appre¬ 
ciation and enjoyment, and results 
were most evident and amazing. 

Community Resources Available Na¬ 
tionally and Locally for Recreation in 
Hospitals and Related Institutions. 
Chairman , Alice Burkhardt, Recreation 
Leader, Bellevue Schools of Nursing, 
New York City. 

This was an exhihit consisting of 
twenty-five booths, all chosen because 


they offered new, creative, unusual, a 
imaginative resources in programs 
the ill and handicapped. Represen 
tives of each display were on hand 
exhibit, explain, and descrihe their r 
terial, which included gem polishii 
jewelry making, unusual games aj 
program ideas, music, photograph, 
puppetry, home-to-sehool radio, staip 
collecting, talking hooks, plus gadg 
free films, and lists of availa’ 
materials. 


How to Use Recreation Activities a<t 
Therapeutic Tool. Chairman, Thonl 
H. Rickman, Jr., Chief, Special Sei 
ices, U. S. Public Health IIospitL 
Larville, Louisiana. 

In this enthusiastic meeting a nL 
and definite trend in both thought aft 
action was in evidence—the use of |l 
recreation activities as a therapeuf* 
tool in patient treatment. It was e • 
dent that a closer alliance between t{ 
recreation worker and the medical a 1 
psychiatric profession is occurri; 
throughout the country. The use 
specific program activities was dl* 
cussed. 

Ethnic Factors in Planning Recreatiji 
Programs for Patients in Nursi r 
Homes and Homes for the Aged. Chav 
man, Elias S. Cohen, Commission < r 
Department of Welfare, Harrisbin 
Pennsylvania . 

While ethnic factors are often one 
the determinants in planning recreati 
programs for patients in nursing horn 
and homes for the aged, it was agre 
that emotional response, psychologic 
make-up, and the interrelationships 
staff and patients were underlying h 
tors in program development. It w 
pointed out the we frequently fail 
take the anthropologist’s approach 
learn as much as possihle about the lij 
patterns of the patient with whom 1 
deal. An interesting formulation ch 
sified patients in nursing homes in fo 
groups: watchers, participators, thin 
ers, and creators. 

Cooperative Planning for the HancL 
capped — Joint Responsibility of tf 
Community and the Institution, Chal 
man, Lucy F. Fairbank, Assistant Ins 
tutional Therapy Consultant, Illinc 
Department of Public Welfare. 

It was agreed that the handicaps 
as citizens have a right to the servic 
of community recreation program 
and, if at all possible, the handicap^ 
should be absorbed into regular leisui 
time programs. An important aspect 
the job of those in recreation at liosj 
tals and clinics is to educate connnut 
ties to see their responsibilities. Oft* 
reluctance stems from feelings of i 
adequacy or fear on the part of tl 
community recreation leaders. # 
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Magazine Articles 


The American City, October 1958. 

A One-Man Truck for Park Irrigation, 
William Penn Mott. 

We Needed a Good Hill for Sledding, 
George B. Caskey. 

American Squares, October 1958. 

Let’s Play Games. 

Changing Times, August 1958. 

Get Your Community to Grab That Vacant 
Land. 

Hospitals, August 1 6, 1958. 

Why Do Volunteers Volunteer? Mark 
Berke. 

Journal of Health Physical Education 

and Recreation, September 1958. 

Physical Fitness in the Pentomic Age, 
Simon A. McNeely, 

Tomorrow’s Programs of Recreation and 
Outdoor Education, Louis E. Means. 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Programs in the USSR, Arthur A. Es- 
slinger. 

Junior League, September-0ctober 1958. 

Volunteer Horizons. 

Park Maintenance, September 1958. 

llearst Castle Is Popular New Park Site 
in California. 

Rfxreation Management, October 1958. 

Here’s How Timken Holds a Sports Ban¬ 
quet. 

Basketball Takes on a New Look. 

The Rotarian, October 1958. 

Re: Highly Organized Sports for Small 
Boys? ... A Debate, James Bradshaw 
and F. S, Mathetvson. 

Safety Education, October 1958. 

The Whole Town Gave a Halloween Party, 
Mary Ellen Gothberg. 

It’s More Than the Whoosh and the Bang, 
Robert F. Gartner. 

Halloween Citizenship Lesson, Dalibor 
Kralovec. 

Poisonous Plants. 

Today’s Health, October 1958. 

Authority—Kids Expect It From Parents, 
liowurd Whitman. 

Wildlife Reuew, August 1958. 

Conservation—Only A Catchword? Patrick 
W. Martin. 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


Active Games and Contests (Second Edi¬ 
tion), Richard J. Donnelly, William G. 
Helms, and Elmer D. Mitchell, Editors. 
Ronald Press, 15 E. v 26th St., New York 10. 
Pp. 672. $6.50. 

Adolescent Views Himself, The, Ruth 
Strang. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Pp. 581. $7.95. 

Adolescent Years (Reprint), John J. Brooks 
and Leo A. Spiegel. Child Study Associa¬ 
tion, 132 E. 74th St., New York 21. Pp. 19. 
$.30. 


American Folk Tales and Lecends, Maria 
Leach. World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
110th St., Cleveland 2. Pp. 319. $4.95. 

Angels on Horseback and Elsewhere (Car¬ 
toons) , Thclwell. E. P. Dutton, 300 4th 
Ave., New York 10. Pp. 96. $2.95. 

Aquatic Program (1957 revision). Boy 
Scouts of America, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Pp. 70. Paper, $1.75. 

Art Always Chances, Ray Bethers. Hastings 
House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 22. Pp. 96. 
$3.95. . 

Pictorial Manual of Bookbinding, Manly 
Banister. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10. Pp. 40. $3.75. 

Practical Guide to Model Railroading, 
Linn H. Westcott and Richard H. Wagner, 
Editors. Kalmbach Publishing, 1027 N. 7th 
St., Milwaukee 3. Pp. 60. Paper, $2.00. 

Preadolescents—Wiiat Makes Them Tick? 
(Reprint), Fritz Redl. Child Study Ass’n, 
132 E. 74th St., New York 21. Pp. 7. $.20. 

Preservation of Youth, The, (Essays on 
Health), Moses Maimonides. Philosophi¬ 
cal Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
Pp. 92. $2.75. 

Recreation Areas (Second Edition), George 
Butler. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10. Pp. 174. $6.00. 

Recreation for the Mentally III, B. E. 
Phillips, Ph.D., Editor. AAHPER, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 77. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Ride with the Sun (Folk tales from coun¬ 
tries of the United Nations), Harold Cour- 
lander. Editor. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42d 
St., New York 36. Pp. 296. $3.50. 

Road Toll, Tiie, Travelers Insurance Com¬ 
panies, Hartford, Conn. Pp. 28. Free. 

Rock Climbing, C. W. Dixon. Sportshelf, 10 
Overlook Ter., New York 33. Pp. 48. Paper, 
$.75. 

School Photojournalism — Telling Your 
School Story with Pictures. National 
School Public Relations Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6. Pp. 72. $2.00. 

Shady Gardens, Emily Seabcr Parcher. 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 
282. $4.75. 

Sharing Is Fun (Children’s Projects), Helen 
Diehl Olds. Koinonia Foundation, Pikes- 
ville Box 5744, Baltimore 8. Pp. 40. $1.00. 

Sing It Again. Methodist Church. Box 871, 

Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 96. $.30. 

Sixty Dance Diagrams, Joseph F. Wallo. As¬ 
sociated Booksellers, State St. & Maple 
Ave., Westport, Conn. Pp. 64. $.60. 

Social Security for Canada. The Canadian 
Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Ave., Ot¬ 
tawa 3, Ont., Can. Pp. 20. $.25. 

Social Workers in Social Welfare (Spe¬ 
cial issue of Canadian W el fare), Canadian 
Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa 
3, Ont., Can. Pp. 60. $.40. 

Sport Injuries, Donald F. Featherstonc. 
Williams & Wilkins, Mt. Royal and Guil¬ 
ford Ave., Baltimore 2. Pp. 195. $7.50. 

Sports for Girls and Women. American 
Recreation Society, 1129 Vermont Ave. 
N.W., Washington 5. Pp. 8. $.15. 

Standards and Guides for the Detention 
of Children and Youth. National Proba¬ 
tion and Parole Association, 1790 Broad¬ 
way, New York 19. Pp. 142. Paper, $2.00. 

Standards in Sports for Girls and Women, 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing¬ 
ton 6. p P . 66. Paper, $.75. 
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BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Y«or» Guarani**! 
outdoors or Indoors 
Alto featuring }ayfro*s custom built 

J ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
J NYLON BB NETS & BALL CARRIERS 
y TETHERBALL POLES & PADDLE SETS 
y ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
y ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 

JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Recreation Directors 


(female) 


needed by the 

CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


— $395 to $489 MO. — 


College graduation with maj’or in 
physical education, recreation, 
sociology, education, theater arts, 
or dance. 


Write Room 5, City Hall 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. R 11 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 

Physical Education, G. K. Makechnie 
Recreation Leadership , W. C. Sutherland 
Numismatics , L. M. Reagan 

$1.00 per title 

BELLMAN PUBLISHING CO. 

P O Bax 172-R, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 

RYAN’S H. & R 

\ DRY LINE MARKERS 

5 DIFFERENT MODELS 



From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed — Instont 
IE Shutoff ■— SO lbs. co- 

poclty. 


Shoker In Hopper for 
Constant Flow. 


Adjustobl* Control on 
Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. R for booklet on four other mode/s 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


Creative Planning 
of Parks and Play Areas 
for 

Learning, Living, and Leisure 

School Planning Laboratory, School 
of Education, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. Pp. 68. $2.50 

This publication records the materi¬ 
als presented at an institute, the theme 
of which centered on cooperative plan¬ 
ning and joint use of school and com¬ 
munity park and recreation facilities. 
Creative aspects of joint planning and 
successful experience are described in 
this significant hook. Recreation work¬ 
ers will be especially interested in thesec- 
tions dealing with “Co-operative Plan¬ 
ning for Creative Learning, Living, and 
Leisure” and the “Design for Learning, 
Living, and Leisure.” In addition to 
samples of cooperative planning, the 
publication contains illustrated ac¬ 
counts of imaginative forms of play¬ 
ground equipment and practical consid¬ 
erations in the maintenance of recrea¬ 
tion faciliti es. 

The Folk Arts of Japan 

Hugo Munsterberg. Charles E. Tut¬ 
tle Company, Rutland, Vermont. Pp. 
168. $6.75. 

“The skill to do more—with the will 
to refrain.” This philosophy is aptly 
demonstrated in The Folk Arts of 
Japan. In many countries folk art has 
given way to mass production. Vestiges 
of folk art in the United States are still 
seen in Pennsylvania Dutch designs or 
American Indian blankets. Japan, with 
all of its industrial know-how, has not 
sunk to the artistic level of most of the 
Western world. 

Four hundred years ago, with the in¬ 
ception of the “tea masters,” Japanese 
folk art began to come into its own. 
Objects used in the tea ceremonies had 
to express shihusa (tastefulness) and, 
as Soetsu Yanagi of the Japan Folk 
Art Museum tells us in the preface, 
shibusa . . . “includes ideas of sim¬ 
plicity, quietude, propriety, spontan¬ 
eity, and the like, and holds the beauty 
of nature and health in great regard.” 

As one holds the book in his hands, 
he begins to sense the meaning of 
shibusa. The binding is covered with a 
fabric that carries a traditional kasuri 


design. The end papers are handmade 
kozo paper. The color plates appear to 
have texture. Of special interest to rec¬ 
reation personnel are the sections on 
toys, pottery, baskets, and related 
objects, painting and sculpture, and 
textiles. Hobby groups, especially, will 
be interested in the contemporary folk 
art movement in Japan. 

Hugo Munsterberg is the son of the 
famous German Orientalist, Oskar 
Munsterberg and holds a Ph.D. in Ori¬ 
ental art from Harvard. These qualifi¬ 
cations, plus a genuine interest and un¬ 
derstanding, cause his enthusiasm for 
the subject to come alive in his writing. 

The J oik Arts of Japan is yet another 
expression of the poetic soul of the 
Japanese, expressed perhaps, in this 
Haiku verse: 

“For a lovely bowl 

Let us arrange these flowers. . . . 

Since there is no rice.” 

—Elliot M. Cohen , NRA Consulting 
Service on Recreation for the III and 
Handicapped. 

Kinderspielplatze 

Verlag Georg D. W. Callwey, Mun- 
chen 2-Finkenstrasse 2, Germany. 
12.50 Deutsche mark. 

Playground literature has been en¬ 
riched by the publication of this pro¬ 
fusely illustrated book dealing with the 
design and equipment of children’s 
playgrounds. Edited by Gerda Gollwit- 
zer, it contains articles dealing with the 
importance of playgrounds, the public 
playground in the city, and technical 
advice for playground builders. The 
first of these articles was written by 
Liselott Diem, well-known to recreation 
leaders in America.* 

Major sections of the volume deal 
with public playgrounds, playgrounds 
in housing developments, water play 
areas, apparatus, and Indian play¬ 
grounds. Although most of the play¬ 
grounds pictured and described in de¬ 
tail are in German cities, the book con¬ 
tains examples from Holland, England, 
Switzerland, Denmark, and Sweden. 

Unfortunately, the book is available 
only in the German edition, but so 
much of it is devoted to excellent illus¬ 
trations, sketches and plans, the fea- 

* See Mrs. Diem’s article “Playgrounds for 
Creative Play,” Recreation, April 1957. 


tures of which are clearly identified 
that the language barrier is of mini 
significance.— George Butler , NRA Tj 
rector of Research. 

Concepts and Methods 
of Social Work 

Walter A. Friedlander # Henry J 
Mass, Gisela Konopka, and Geneviev 
W. Carter. Prentice-Hall, Englewoo 
Cliffs, New Jersey. Pp. 308. $6.00. 

This is the achievement of four wel 
known social workers. Each writes o 
a different subject, although the topic 
are related and intentionally integratec 
Professor Friedlander, who doubtless J 
responsible for the book’s organizatio 
—and a masterly job it is—has had tli 
assistance of three capable, experience 
writers, with the result that a basic wor 
has been produced. The authors claii 
this is the first time the dynamics cl 
social casework , social group work , air 
community welfare organization hav 
been brought into focus. 

While each chapter includes signif 
cant material, the third chapter, “Thi 
Method of Social Group Work,” is a 
important section, as revealed by its fiv 
subheads: "Goals and Purposes of St 
cial Group Work,” “Theory of th 
Social Group Work Method,” “Princi 
pies of Social Group Work in Practice.* 
“The Group Worker as Teacher am 
Supervisor,” “Group Work as a Part o| 
Social Work, and as a Part of Service t< 
Humanity.” ** i 

The background of a social grouj* 
worker is composed of various disci | 
plines, derived from the study of soci 
ology, physical and biological science 
and history. From such long, hard prep | 
aration evolves what is termed profes 
sional discipline. This discipline was ai | 
essential component of the group wor! 
of settlement houses, the YW’s ant 
TMGA’s and the Jewish centers. Out 
of the elements extremely difficult tt 
handle was that of loneliness, formid 
able in either the youngster or th< 
grown-up. 

The fifth chapter, "'Social Welfare 
Administration and Research,” by Pro 
fessor Friedlander, is an attempt tc 
summarize what has been so graphi 
cally presented in the previous sections. 

The book is complemented by a se¬ 
lected bibliography of distinction, ii 
addition to an author index, and a sub¬ 
ject index without which a worthwhile 
volume is irreparably harmed.— Carol 
Lucas , Ed.D ., recreation consultant , 
Division on Aging , Federation oj 
Protestant Agencies , New York City. 

** See “The Social Group Worker in Public 
Recreation,” Recreation, November, 1955: 
“The Relationship of Recreation, Physical 
Education and Group Work,” January 1952; 
and “The Group Worker in the Recreation 
Center,” March 1951. ■' 
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LOOPER CUPS 


for 

Craft Weaving 

Braiding and Crocheting 
makes 

★ POT HOLDERS ★ RUGS ★ MATS 

• Available In 20 beautiful 
colors... also varlgated 






for information and prices, write 

HOME CRAFTS COMPANY 

BOX 352 KERNERSVILLE. NORTH CAROLINA 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

If you are planning to move, notify us at least thirty 
days before the date of the issue with which it is to take 
effect, if possible, in order to receive your magazines 
without interruption. Send both your old and new ad¬ 
dresses by letter, card or post office form 22S to: 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
RECREATION MAGAZINE 
8 WEST EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 

The post office will not forward copies unless you pro¬ 
vide extra postage. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 


* 


Handweaver 

&- Craftsman 



NEW 

INTERESTING 

PROJECTS 

AND 

IDEAS 

FOR 

WEAVERS 


Single Copies $1.25 

published Quarterly — 64 Informative Papes 

Write today for brochure and prices on back issues . 

A subscription to Handweaver & Craftsman and a complete file 
« back issues will provide you with a live weaving library. 

Handweaver & Craftsman 

DEPT. R, 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 
Single copy $1.25, 1 yr. $4, 2 yrs. $7.50, 3 yrs. $10, 5 yrs. $15 

Canadian pottage 50c year extra , Pan American and foreign St 




RECREATION AND CAMPING 


Courses lead to the B.S., M.A., PH.D. 
and ED.D degrees and to work in public 
and private agencies. 

r-;- 

Special Workshops: 

January 5-16: Leadership of Recreation 

Programs for 
Delinquent Youth. 

January 19-30; Maintenance and 

Operation of Facilities 
in Camps. 


Write for information to : 

Dr. Milton A. Gabrielsen 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Washington Square, New York 3, New York 


ICE SKATING MADE EASIER 

with a 


RAVEN RINKLINER 



• Rinkliners are one-piece, heat-sealed plastic 
sheets. 


• Playground and park sizes, 40 x 40 to 100 
x 200 ft. 

• Coldproof 4-mil polyethylene, nonbrittle. 

• Easy to lay out and flood. 

• Holds water till freezing occurs. 

RAVEN INDUSTRIES 
Box 227, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 




















































For Exercise and Recreation 

IN YOUR GYM 

More youngsters can be active in a given 
area through roller skating than in any 
other sport...and it’s fun. Little equip¬ 
ment is needed, little supervision is neces¬ 
sary. That’s why more and more schools 
are making roller skating a definite part of 
their physical education and recreation 
programs. Why not inquire today! 




NEW DURYTE PLASTIC WHEELS 


ARE KIND 


TO GYM FLOORS 


New Duryte plastic wheels have a 
long life and are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch gym floors. "Chi¬ 
cago” has a skate designed for every 
type of floor surface or finish. Write 
today for free details on roller skat¬ 
ing programs and skating equipment. 


4490-K West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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Give BOOKS For Christmas 


For a Friend who is a Church Leader: 

1131— Fun Plans for Church Recreation . $2.50 

By Agnes Durant Pylant. A collection of games, songs, skits 
and stunts, races, relays, and other recreation activities with 
suggestions for the leader. 

1132— Handbook of Bible Games for All Ages . $1.25 

By Vernon Howard. A collection of games and puzzles, some 
brand new and some old favorites, adapted from the Bible, for 
your party or Sunday School. 89 pp. 

1139— Successful Socials . $1.10 

By Ronald Keeler. 24 brand new party-game-and-refreshment 
plans for young people and adults, church groups and Sunday- 
school classes, or for parties at home. 96 pp. 

For a Friend who is a Camp Leader: 

658— Worship Ways for Camp . $3.00 

By Clarice M. Bowman. Prayers, graces, Scriptural aids, poetry, 
devotions, graded by age level and arranged for easy reference 
and use. 182 pp. 

152—The Camp Program Book . $5.00 

By Catherine T. Hammett and Virginia Musselman. A one- 
volume camping encyclopedia covering program planning, out¬ 
door living, sports, arts and crafts, specific programs, pageants. 
380 pp. 

149— Camp Counseling . $4.75 

By Viola Mitchell and Ida B. Crawford. Complete, up-to-date 
guide to camping—how to handle problem campers, instructions 
for teaching crafts, music, sports, etc. 406 pp. 

1198— The Complete Book of Campfire Programs . $5.95 

By LaRue A. Thurston. All aspects of a successful campfire, 
adaptable to any camp: the circle of friendship, program activi¬ 
ties, attitudes, and techniques for the leader. Illustrated. 318 pp. 

For a Friend who is a Parent: 

1045— If You Live with Little Children . $2.95 

By Carolyn Kauffman and Patricia Farrell. Designed to aid 
parents in teaching children to entertain themselves, and to 
making life with small children fun. 145 pp. 

1142— The Complete Family Fun Book . $2.95 

By Phyllis Cerf and Edith Young. A treasure chest of activities 
in three sections: for children, adults, and family. Includes 
new word games, drawing games, tricks, puzzles, word mazes, 
etc. 142 pp. 

72— Fun in the Back Yard . $3.00 

By Arthur Lawson and Mary Breen. How to make the most of 
play space for both children and adults. Building instructions, 
with diagrams, for outdoor fireplaces and picnic equipment. 
169 pp. 

763— Sunset Ideas for Family Camping . $1.00 

Accurate, tested information on how to plan your trip, what to 
take, and how to get there. Includes camping in the mountains, 
desert, or at the beach. 128 pp. 

For a Friend who is a Teen ager: 

1143— Getting Along in the Teen-Age World . $2.50 

By Virginia Veeder Westervelt. A practical handbook to help 
teen-agers happily and satisfactorily through those perplexing 
years. Provides a guide to self-analysis and comparison with 
other teen-agers. 158 pp. 

841— Betty White’s Teen-Age Dance Etiquette . $2.50 

By Betty White. Presents the accepted social practices for 
teen-agers. Illustrated by June Kirkpatrick. 64 pp. 

219— Betty White’s Teen-Age Dancebook . $3.95 

By Betty White. Contains all the popular dances, with clear and 
easy instructions. Helpful ideas on invitations, dress, etc. Illus¬ 
trated. 240 pp. 

1297— The Betty Betz Party Book .$2.95 

The teen-age guide to social success. Includes invitations, cloth¬ 
ing, dancing, kinds of parties, refreshments, recipes, music, and 
games. Illustrated by the author. 138 pp. 

605— The Seventeen Party Book . $2.75 

Edited by Enid Haupt. For teen-agers, detailed plans for 
showers, high school proms, birthday parties, box parties, and 
others. Decorations, menus, recipes, games. Illustrated. 207 pp. 

RECREATION BOOK CENTER 


1316—Photography for Teen-Agers (2nd Ed.) . $ 3 . 9 ;! 

By Lucile Robertson Marshall. Covers every aspect of photogj 
raphy, from the simple box camera to flash bulbs; use of color 
latest equipment; and processes. Photographs. 180pp. 

For the Friend with a Hobby: 

779—The Candle Book . 53,51 

By Carli Laklan. The first and complete book on candles am 
candlecraft as a hobby or for money-making. 190 pp. 

1155—Chair and Stool Seating... 51 .p 

Deals specifically with seats made from cane, rush, sea-grassJ 
and seating cord. Shows what can be done with materials availj 
able. Describes materials and tools. Plates. 32 pp. 

115—Model Railroad Book . 52 .OC 

By U arren F. Morgan. Hundreds of pictures. Outstanding] 
feature: how to combine toy-train equipment, with scale-model 
equipment. 144 pp. 

895— American Dolls . $ 3 . 5 ^ 

By Ruth Freeman. Describes every named American doll froiul 
the 1850’s on, with chapters on doll types and copies of original 
patent drawings. 102 pp. 

896— The Art of Flower Arrangement . $2.95| 

By Tatsuo Ishimoto. 78 different master flower arrangements, 
each designed to work with a variety of flowers. 150 step-by-| 
step photographs. 125 pp. 

899—Book-Collecting as a Hobry. $3.50 

By P. H. Muir. A handbook for beginners that will also delight 
and inform the experienced book collector. 181 pp. 

904—Flower Arrangement for Churches . $4.00' 

By Adelaide B. Wilson. Arrangements and ideas for every! 
season, every type of church. Illustrated. 192 pp. 

For the Friend who is a Sportsman: 

1063—Hammond’s Sports Atlas of America. $ 2.95 

By E. L. Jordan. A guide to hunting areas, fishing grounds, 
ski runs, hiking trails, golf courses, etc., through the U.S. and 
Canada, plus spectator sporting events. 63 pp. 

1077—Introduction to Mountaineering . $ 3.75 

By George Alan Smith. Fundamental principles and equipment 
to use in hiking, rock-climbing, and climbing on snow and ice. 

128 pp. 

1350—Skiing on Water (Rev. Ed.) . $ 3.75 

By Jack Andresen. Instructions for beginner and expert with 
information on equipment, slalom, jumping, trick riding, dou¬ 
bles, and groups related water sports. 182 pp. 

1349—The Science of Skin and Scuba Diving . $ 3.95 

facts 011 water skills and "watermanship” for safe and scientific 
diving as a hobby or vocation. 306 pp. 

1100 —Outboard Boating Handbook. $ 2.00 

By Hank W. Bowman. The latest specifications for 1956 out¬ 
board motors, hulls, kit boats, outboard cruisers. Details ol 
motor selection and maintainence. Illustrated. 139 pp. 

For the Friend who is a Nature Lover: 

1290—The Tree Identification Book . $ 10.00 

By George W. D. Symonds. 1539 pictures to help identify 130 
different trees. In two sections: Pictorial Keys, showing fruit, 
bark, flowers, etc.; Master Pages, showing member of the 
family. Side edge indexed. 272 pp. 

1294—America’s Garden Book (Rev. Ed.) . $7.95 

By James and Louise Rush-Brown. Emphasizes the small prop¬ 
erty and informal garden and special gardening problems of 
patio and terrace. Shows modern styles and trends in design, 
construction, and plantings. Illustrated. 768 pp. 

994—Astronomy Handbook ... $ 2.00 

By Leon A. Hausman. Descriptions of the universe, the zodiac, 
the Milky Way, the positions of celestial bodies from January 
to December. Includes a cut-out star-finder slide rule for study¬ 
ing night skies. 143 pp. 

985—Handbook of Attracting Birds . $3.50 

By Thomas P. McElroy , Jr. A complete guide on attracting, 
nesting, feeding, and caring for birds found all over the United 
States. 163 pp. 

8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York 


For Christmas mailings—orders must reach Book Center by December 9. 

Prices subject to publisher s changes When ordering , mention Rec. Mag. 
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r three kings of (Orient 



Bearing gifts we traverse afar 
Field and fountain, 

Moor and mountain, 

Following yonder star. 

—John H. Hopkins, Jr., 1857 


Mann season's greetings 

from the National Recreation Association 
and IRecsieaUtw. 



























NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

A Service Organization Supported by Voluntary Contributions 
JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, Executive Director 



OFFICERS 


Grant Titsworth . 
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quickly available American-made parts, it 
is a simple matter for any service man to 
put the equipment in like new condition. 

NEWCOMB serves your other sound needs with 
DEPENDABLE CONTINUOUS DUTY RADIOS, 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFIERS and RECORD 
PLAYERS. Write for complete catalog. 

NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Z-12. 
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Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices far low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 

TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOWI 

* 

Leased FREE to responsible agencies an $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trauble-free operation 
assured-return machine for FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet— 7Vi x 8'/2 x 15 
inches high. Easy ta install. Holds 1 20 balls— 
dispenses each far 104. Choice af 3 grades of 
tap quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re¬ 
place paddles, nets, etc. Na risk guarantee. Send 
far free falder: “Stop Wasting Their Time.’* 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INC0RP0RAIED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 




T. F. T-l 



Readers! You are invited to send letters jor this page 
to Editor, Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street , New 
York 11—so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may ■ be exchanged with others on the wide range oj 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors oj our articles . 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words . 

—The Editors. 


Mentally Retarded Young Adults 

Upon receiving an inquiry regarding 
program material suitable jor mentally 
retarded young adults, the NR A Pro¬ 
gram Department contacted the recrea¬ 
tion chairman oj the National Associa¬ 
tion for Retarded Children, who has 
had extensive experience with pro¬ 
grams jor the teen-age mentally retard¬ 
ed. The following letter is excerpted 
from her reply . 

In many parts of the country can¬ 
teens for mentally retarded young 
adults are offering an opportunity for 
these young people to get together in 
mixed groups for sociability and rec¬ 
reation purposes. The program de¬ 
pends on what is available in the local 
area. For one thing, these young peo¬ 
ple are very fond of music and it would 
he hard for me to conceive of any pro¬ 
gram of this nature without a good 
phonograph or jukebox and records of 
some kind. If possible, I feel it is im¬ 
portant to have an experienced, trained, 
professional person, who will under¬ 
stand these adults and remember that 
for a time there is much sheer joy just 
being able to be with others. It is my 
opinion that a number of things can be 
offered. Quiet games, such as checkers 
and so on, could be set up in one cor¬ 
ner; other more active ones, such as 
Ping-pong, indoor horseshoes, and so 
forth, can be at their disposal. Other 
groups get real pleasure from dancing, 
even though it may not be the most 
polished ballroom dancing, or there can 
be simplified folk dances; improvised 
quiet games to help them get acquaint¬ 
ed; and always food. If it is possible, 
arts and crafts in a form of ceramics 
and so on offer much satisfaction. 

In our own local unit, we have had 
tremendous success this last year, but 
have found that the children were hap¬ 
pier when we did not try to do too many 
things. We contemplate starting a club 
this next year with their having their 
own officers and eventually taking field 
trips. We feel that every other week 


has been satisfactory, although we ai 
now starting a second canteen in ai 
other area on alternate weeks so tha 
if they wish, they can have cantec 
every week. 

It is my feeling also that, while 
particular group may be older, the 
still are children at heart, so that tl 
program for sixteen and over will n 
doubt be much the same for tho? 
twenty-six and over. 

One word of caution, however; i 
some way, you should protect yourse 
so that if there are those who apply fc 
admission who would be too disruptin 
you are not obligated to keep them ii 
definitely. So much depends on th 
schooling and previous experienci 
these retardates have had. So far, wt 
in our local unit, have never had t 
reject any and we have over sixty, bu 
all of them are taken in on a three-tim! 
trial basis. As a rule, their behavior i 
excellent, and we have found in mos 
instances that the trainable and educa! 
ble mix very well. 

Mrs. PIenry W. Gould, Chairmai 
oj Recreation Committee, Nationa 
Association jor Retarded Children 
223 Woodside Avenue, Ridgewood 
New jersey . 

• Interest in teen centers for the men 
tally retarded is just beginning t< 
spring up.—Ed. 

Teen-Age Aviation Club 

Dear Sirs: 

The Jeannette [Pennsylvania] Recre 
ation Commission has started an avi 
ation club for teen-agers. The progran 
includes ground school, held ever) 
Thursday, which consists of naviga 
tion, meteorology, theory of flight, anc 
other phases of flying. Actual flying is 
done on Saturday and Sunday. 

We started the club for those teen¬ 
agers interested in flying who could not 
afford the cost. The teen-agers thenr 
selves will finance the club by having 
different money-raising projects. The 
club is in the process of buying its own 
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I*laiie. Through this club the members 
nay obtain their private and commer- 
"ial license. 

I I Warren T. Lillie, Director of Rec¬ 
reation , Jeannette , Pennsylvania. 

In Better Focus 

Itear Sirs: 

The article, ‘TIow Long Is Your 
rieach,” by Elvira Delany that appeared 
m Recreation, September, 1958, has 

S timulated some of my latent interests 
n delinquency. Several of the methods 
■cheated are familiar to me as I am at 
resent studying group social work at 
IcGill University. 

■ [This article helped] me to better 
locus some of iny own conceptions of 
Delinquency and to see them in a differ- 
nt light. 

Jerry Kushner, Program Assistant , 
Snowdon YM-Y WH A , Montreal , 
Canada. 

Congratulations on October 

)ear Sirs: 

May I take this opportunity to con¬ 
gratulate you on the October, 1958 
ssue of Recreation. I am particularly 
nterested in the excellent article writ- 
en by William M. Hay and the editori- 
tls written by Conrad L. Wirth and 
Archer B. Floyd.. . . 

Mrs. Kendall Bryan, Member, Na¬ 
tional Field Staff , Director , Juliette 
Low Region VI, Girl Scouts of 
V.S.A. , 830 Third Avenue , New 
I York 22. 

More Tennis Articles 
*ear Sirs: 

In the June, 1958, issue of Recrea- 
ion, an article entitled “Tennis as a 
leadline Sport” interested this depart¬ 
ment and the tennis instructor. 

The article was indeed a fine one. 
-ities that have tried these ideas, that 
lave both Little Leagues and Junior 
-eagues for Tennis, should be surveyed 
ind perhaps an article written on their 
iirogress. 

Koselyn Donnelly, Parks and 
Playgrou nd Depa rtm en t , Hu n tsville , 
Alabama. 

1 1 hought-Proyoking Editorial 
)ear Sirs: 

I have just finished Harold Williams 
uditorial in the September issue of Rec¬ 
reation and want to express my ap¬ 
preciation to Mr, Williams for a very 
hought-provoking article. 

( His basic thesis that recreation 
should have some so-called “ulterior 
motives” is very pertinent and, from the 
standpoint of leadership education, his 
prst “aorollary” is most sound. I be- 
( Letters continued on page 339.) 
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H. & R. MFG. CO. r LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


Order ijour copy of the Congress 
Proceedings — $3.50 — ready now. 
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Direct Factory 
Prices & Discounts 
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It’sfops in grills! Posi live six-way draft 
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juieier charcoaled steaks, chops and bar¬ 
becues. American’s many plus-fealurcs 
assure perfect lifetime performance. 
Shipped fully assembled. 
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Program Aids 

NOTHING — BUT NOTHING-builds 
stronger teams and better programs than 
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Coaching, More Wins, Increased Game 
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► The Third National Exhibition of 
American Child Art, sponsored by 
Arts and Activities magazine, will be 
in May 1959, at the Galerie St. Etienne, 
New York City. The exhibit will he 
available on loan, after July 1, and can 
be obtained by writing to Traveling Ex¬ 
hibition Service, Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion, Washington, D. C. An exhibit of 
this kind should accomplish two things 
in any community—arouse interest in 
children’s creative arts and crafts, and 
raise standards in performance and 
leadership. Why not ask about require¬ 
ments for getting the exhibit shown in 
your community? 

► A guide to techniques for improv¬ 
ing human relations, Reaching Out in 
Recreation, prepared by Jay B. Nash, 
Milo F. Christiansen and Dan W. Dod¬ 
son, has just been published by the 
School of Education, New York Uni¬ 
versity, and Division of Youth Services, 
The American Jewish Committee. Its 
editors are Milton A. Gabrielsen, pro¬ 
fessor of education, NYU, and Samuel 
S. Fishzohn, director of youth services, 
The American Jewish Committee. This 
short guidebook, retailing at sixty cents 
per copy, will be of value to recreation 
leaders needing help in this area of ac¬ 
tivity. You will find it a good compan¬ 
ion piece to You . .. and the Other One , 
a guide for camp counselors, by Marie 
E. Gaudette, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 
and to Leader s Guide , a manual on 
better understanding, by Ann G. Wolfe, 
published by The American Jewish Com¬ 
mittee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
and available for twenty cents. 

► Helps for new contest. Inquiries 
regarding the fourteenth Kodak High 
School Contest, sponsored by Eastman 
Kodak Company, are being answered 
these days by three pieces of literature 
for the young photographer. These pro¬ 
vide all the basic information needed 
for entering the contest. Write Kodak 
High School Contest, 343 State Street, 
Rochester 4, New York. 

^ A KIT OF ANTILITTER ACTIVITIES has 
been developed by Keep America Beau¬ 
tiful, Inc., in cooperation with the Camp 


Fire Girls, Inc ., as a part of a two-and- 
a-half year conservation project. The 
kit was sent to 75,000 Camp Fire lead¬ 
ers in September. 

► The park segregation ban was up¬ 
held, according to The New York 
Times of Octoher 21, when the Supreme 
Court reaffirmed in that month, its 
stand against racial discrimination in 
tax-supported facilities such as golf 
courses, parks, and playgrounds. The 
court rebuffed efforts of the New Or¬ 
leans City Park Improvement Associa¬ 
tion to bar Negroes from the city park. 

► The twenty-fourth annual Moun¬ 
tain Folk Festival will be held at Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky, April 16-19, 
1959. This festival, affiliated with the 
Country Dance Society of America, is 
held to encourage the use and preserva¬ 
tion of folk material: songs, games, 
dances, stories; and to unite, for the fun 
of noncompetitive recreation, groups 
throughout the Southern Highlands. 
For full information, write: Ethel 
Capps, Chairman, Box 287, Berea Col¬ 
lege, Berea, Kentucky. 

► Do you know how to make “suds 
snow ’? A free, sixteen-page holiday 
pamphlet, Soapsuds for Christmas , has 
been published by the Cleanliness Bu¬ 
reau, Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers, Inc., 295 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, to help 
you with your Christmas decorating. 
Send them a postcard, and mention 
Recreation. 

► Time Out for a Hobby is a HIAA 
(Hobby Industry Association of Ameri¬ 
ca) 16mm sound-on-color film, planned 
to help develop more hobby-minded 
communities. For more information, 
write Modern Talking Pictures Serv¬ 
ices, 216 East Superior, Chicago, or 
247 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

► A NEW PLAY FOR TEEN-AGERS, pub¬ 
lished by the National Association for 
Mental Health, Which Way Out? is an 
American Theatre Wing Community 
Play by Lee Filmore. It is announced 
as “more than just entertainment, be¬ 


cause it deals with the effects of en 
tional disturbance upon a whole famil) 
The play is exciting, easy to stage, la? 
twenty-three minutes. For more infc 
mation write NAMH at 10 Columb 
Circle, New York 19. I 

► New pamphlet, released by tl 
Group for the Advancement of Psycl 
atry, The Psychiatrist*s Interest in iJ 
sure Time Activities, concerns everyo 
in the recreation field. It discusses ti 
use of psychiatric help in consultatio 
in-service education, board membersb 
community recreation departments ai 
centers, and private agencies. 

Sections on the use of leisure ai 
dimensions of leisure-time activities a 
of particular interest. This thirty-eig 
page, forty-cent pamphlet is availab 
through the NRA Recreation Book Ce 
ter, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 1 

► Available free: a series of pain 
ings by different artists, M 1 /^" by It 
for framing, from Professional Ser 
ices, Abbott Laboratories, Pacific Me 
chandise Mart, Room 1000, Chicago 5 
Illinois. Write on department letterhead 

► Articles of interest to recreatic' 
leaders appear in the current What 
New, published by Abbott Laboratorie 
North Chicago, Illinois: “The Pre 
sures of Leisure,” by Russell Lynes, an 
“Success and Failure in Aging,” base 
on a study by W. Pappas and R. J 
Silver. Address above. 


Ill and Handicapped 

Recreation leaders of the ill and 
handicapped will be especially inter¬ 
ested in the following articles in this 
issue: “Antifreeze for Your Winter 
Parties”; “Old-Time Kissing Ball”; 
“Congress Picture Album”; “Resume 
of 40th Recreation Congress”; and the 
regular features: “New Publications,” 
“Reporter’s Notebook,” “Things You 
Should Know,” and “Letters.” 


► Officers elected at National Coi 
ference of State Parks, October 7 to \ 
1958 are: William W. Wells, president 
Sidney Kennedy, vice-president; Eai 
P. Hansom, second vice-president; an 
C. A. Phelan, Jr., executive secretar) 

The roll call of states revealed tlu 
land acquisition and development ar 
moving forward. At least four state' 
reported long-range plans completed o 
under way. The upsurge of park us 
continues with overcrowded famil 
camping areas calling for expansion c 
these facilities. 

^ A NEWLY FORMED, NONPROFIT Dud 
pin Bowling Council, will be devoted t 
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t iereasing interest in bowling. Address: 
vans Building, 1420 New York Ave- 
iue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

1 A GREATLY NEEDED PAMPHLET, De¬ 
veloping Volunteers , written by Edith 
Ball, Ph.D., associate professor, School 
If Education, New ^lork University, 
las just been published by the National 
Recreation Association. This is avail¬ 
able from the Association for $2.00, 
rith usual discount to members. 

I Want A job? The NRA Recreation 
Yrsonnel Service heard of so many new 
obs at the Congress that you’d better 
lend them your application right away, 
hey are always pleased to help NRA 
■lembers find just the right spot. 


i New postal regulations are caus- 
ng the NRA to revamp its mailing pol- 
cy. Whenever we send material to you 
whether it’s Recreation Magazine, 
i pamphlet, Membership Letter or what- 
mve-you—and it is returned, we must 
«ay double. It costs us six cents for 
very piece of returned mail. That six 
-cuts, multiplied by several hundred, 
nounts up to a rather disturbing 
*mount. Therefore we regret we can no 
onger continue the policy of forward¬ 
ing mail. Won’t you give us thirty days’ 
iotice when you plan to move? That 
fcill give us lots of time to change your 
iddress plate! However, from this date 
n, when your mail is returned, we’re 
rorry, but we’ll have to take your name 
f'Ut of our files until you give us your 
fcew address. 

'jk The tenth anniversary of the adop¬ 
tion by the UN General Assembly of the 

! Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
alls on December 10,1958. Because of 
ts deep interest in the declaration, the 
\merican Association for the United 
S ations is planning a national observ¬ 
ance of this important event. The 
X\ orld Federation of United Nations 
Associations, of which AAUN is the 
United States member, has asked its 
member associations to make special 

I efforts toward making this a significant 
occasion. We hope each national or¬ 
ganization, in its own way, will have a 
vigorous program on or around Human 
Rights Day. 


V s Letters continued from page 337.) 
lieve it is basic to the implementation 
of his other two corollaries. I believe 
the reason that we, as recreators, do not 
‘‘expose the public to our philosophies 
and purpose” and design our activities 
to promote realistic objectives is that we 
do not have a solid philosophy of recre¬ 
ation in the heginning. 

Recreation Magazine continues to 
be a most welcome shot in the arm to 
those of us in the field. 


Bob M. Boyd, Recreation-Leader¬ 
ship Consultant , Sunday School 
Board of the Southern Baptist Con¬ 
vention , 127 Ninth Avenue, North, 
Nashville 3 , Tennessee . 


Appreciation from Sweden 

Dear Sirs: 

Please send me catalogue of your 
publications. About twenty years ago 
I got a lot of your books and have had 
a good help of them. I am now old and 
have finished my work as a principal at 
Frobelinslibulet Narrkoping (training 
college for nursery school and kinder¬ 
garten teachers). I should have liked 
to have more time for playground 
work; now’ I hope to interest some 
young people. We have some good play¬ 
grounds in Sweden, but . . . we have no 
special training, only a lot of good peo¬ 
ple who try to do their best. 

For some summers, I myself had a 
very nice playground for children. I 
am thankful for all the ideas I got from 
your paper and books. I think you 
should have liked my small playground 
with a very big sand box, water, play¬ 
house, workbenches, books, chickens, 
rabbits, and two sheep. 

Wishing you all good for future work 
and many thanks for all you have done 
to keep a high standard on the play¬ 
grounds. 

Anna FIolmberg, Fiskby , Sweden. 


\ 4 cqoO found!!! 

U" c 


POPCORN PROFIT 

v r / 

6 * * 

Popcorn belongs in every recreation set- 
< 5 up. It's as American,as Red, White and 
Blue. It's healthfully delicious. There's /^ 
8c profit per dime sale . 

— / 


\ 



/ 


WHIZ BANG 
^ * Popcorn machine 

Only $265.00. Pop up to $25.00 in sales 1 
per hour. Fully guaranteed for a year. 
Write for information on this and other 
machines, from $199.00 to $1195.00.\ 

\ \ \ 
Write for complete catalog and infor- * 

motion on drink dispenser, hot dog ma¬ 
chines, cotton candy and ice balls. Let 
Gold Medal help you to the huge re-, 
freshment profits that are available from 
every recreation program. 

' \ \ 

GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 

318 E. THIRD, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

/ — 1 -— m 



J<yf ro 

BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 

3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 


Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 

J ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
/ NYLON BB NETS & BALL CARRIERS 
J TETHERBALL POLES & PADDLE SETS 
J ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
J ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 

JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New, improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now in real gold plate with tree in 
green jewelers* enamel. Safety catch. 
50c each, including federal tax and 
postage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic clubs. 

JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Twa fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
' to publish yaur book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. R 12 

Exposition Press /386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 



SOLVE BUDGET PROBLEMS 


Shop from this FREE 

GYMNASTIC 
CATALOG 


Stretch your budget 
and provide a greater 
array of quality 
supplies for your 
gymnasium with this 
catalog 


as your gu 


ide. 


OLD 


TRADE-IN YOUR ™ , 

EQUIPMENT on finest/<$* 
ipparatus 


ible. 


Send post card to; 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 

Physical Education , G. K. Makechnie 
Recreation Leadership , W. C. Sutherland 
Numismatics , L. M. Reagan 

$1.00 per title 

BELLMAN PUBLISHING CO. 

P O Bax 172-R, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


CHAMPION 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

“SCALED TO CHILD SIZE” 

FREE LITERATURE 
GYM — PLAYGROUND — POOL 

Highland Park, III. 


December 1958 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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The author (left) chats with Joseph 
Prendergast, NR A executive director. 


THE UNITED STATES 

AT PLAY 


August Hecksclier 


in a World at Work 


These provocative statements, from Mr. Heckscher’s address at the 
40th National Recreation Congress, sound the keynote of the 
situation facing American recreation leaders today. 


J^ECREATION has taken a wholly new 
place in our lives. What used to be 
the fringe has become, in a real sense, 
the center. People are actually playing 
without any feeling of guilt . . . [How¬ 
ever] in the title of my text, I am sure 
you will perceive some rather gloomy 
undertones. It embodies a dilemma, one 
that has troubled me as I have thought 
about our common concern. Assuming 
that recreation is good, the question is 
whether we can afford to indulge in it 
through so fateful an epoch. 

When Adlai Stevenson returned re¬ 
cently from his tour of the Soviet, his 
first message to the American people 
implied a somber warning. 44 ‘Men 
W orbing’,” he said, “is the symbol of 
the Soviet Union today. . . . The whole 
gigantic power apparatus is harnessed 
with ruthless, concentrated purpose on 
increased production, higher living 
standards, security and influence.” 

This is characteristic of the under¬ 
developed lands everywhere. . . . Popu¬ 
lations, which for ages have slumbered 
in ease, are suddenly waking. . . . Thus, 
we have the image before us of a busy, 
bustling globe; and an America en¬ 
chanted by the prospects of new-found, 
unheard of leisure. The tables are sud¬ 
denly turned and the world seems to be 
upside down. For centuries the people 

Mr. Heckscher is director of The Twen¬ 
tieth Century Fluid. His complete 
speech , from which the above is taken , 
appears in the Congress Proceedings. 


of the East have lived like philosophers. 
Now they catch the shrewd Yankee note, 
while we find ourselves asking what 
there may be in the traditions of the 
so-called backward people which can 
help us spend our free time more wisely. 

In this incongruity between our own 
leisure and other people’s hard work 
lies one of the primary tensions of the 
world today and—conceivably—one of 
the greatest threats to our country’s 
security. 

Faced with this situation, what does 
one say? IIow do you answer someone 
who asks how you can seriously pre¬ 
occupy yourself with recreation when 
so many urgent tasks wait to be ac¬ 
complished? 

I think I would begin my own search 
for an answer by suggesting that busi¬ 
ness by itself is not necessarily an as¬ 
surance of national strength. Produc¬ 
tion is not a guarantee of greatness. The 
real question is what purpose animates 
and guides one’s activity; it is to what 
end one’s productive resources are de¬ 
voted. If we are to hold our own in 
the world, are we really condemned to 
turn out more and more consumer 
goods, often goods which we do not 
need—or only think we need? ... I 
hardly think so. We can very well 
afford to go a little slow in some sectors 
of the economy. . . . Production does 
not necessarily make us strong, par¬ 
ticularly if it means using up raw ma¬ 
terials at a needless rate and creating 


consumer goods that are obsolete befon 
they are old. 

To the apostles of toil and stress \ 
would say, therefore, that they shoulc 
pause and wipe their brows. The) 
should learn not to confuse mere ma 
terial abundance with our nation’s se 
curity and true welfare. . . . Let us keep 
our perspective; let us cultivate a sam 
capacity to distinguish between the 
things that are important to us, as in*, 
dividuals or as a nation, and those that’ 
are not. Then we shall be in a position, 
at least, to establish some sensible pro¬ 
portion between work and leisure—to 
defend our hours of recreation against 
being invaded and eaten into by useless 
toil. 

And yet, we all know there are great 1 
tasks waiting to be done on this conti-1 
nent of ours. ... I would not urge 
turning our backs upon the challenge, 
of science and of space. If we can getl 
along with a less rapid turnover in our 1 
automobiles and television sets, we can¬ 
not get along with fewer schools. There 
arc larger sectors of the national life—; 
roads, housing, museums, hospitals, the 
whole central portions of our decaying 
cities—where a vast expansion of activ¬ 
ity is required if we are to live up to 
the promise of a great civilization. 
Much hard work is still required of us 
—on this continent and on this planet. 
And so I come to the second part of my 
argument. 

Recreation and work are not in al 
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cases opposed to each other—indeed 
they are often inseparably linked, as op¬ 
posite sides of the same coin. 

In the present state of things we 
must be able to show that recreational 
activities make vital contributions to the 
common life; that recreation in work, 
and work in recreation, provides the 
condition of a country’s true happiness, 
true creativeness, true productivity. 

Is a man’s work better because of the 
diversions he pursues in hours away 
from the job? Is his intelligence quick¬ 
er, his morale higher, his skill more 
subtle? Does he, in this age of leisure, 
go about the day’s work with a readier 
acceptance of all its ups and downs: 
with a capacity to deal imaginatively 
with what is unforeseen in its develop¬ 
ments? In too many cases an affirma¬ 
tive reply would be misleading. . . . Yet 
it is not beyond reason to hope that a 
people which has learned the real uses 
of recreation will be fortified, rather 
than diminished, by leisure-time activi¬ 
ties. The ideal of recreation is not only 
to make recreation more delightful but 
work more rewarding—in actual fact to 
make it more efficient. 

Much of what we think of as recrea¬ 
tion contributes directly or indirectly 
to the total output of a society. In great 
ages of the past the so-called leisure 
classes have nurtured those who wrote 
the books, conducted the voyages of dis¬ 
covery, ruled the land, produced the 
works of art, and pushed back the fron¬ 
tiers of darkness. In our own day each 
in his leisure time can be expected to 
make some contribution to the scheme 
of things. A hobby that teaches a skill, 
an outdoor pursuit that keeps alive 
some primitive capacity of understand¬ 
ing, an interest that leads the individual 
into paths of his own—they may well 
profit a nation and keep its soul—yes, 
and its body, too, alive. Let us not 
forget that Great Britain, in its hour of 
need, was saved at Dunkirk by the sea¬ 
faring skills which an island population 
had preserved, largely through sailing 
and other sports.. . . 

I have used the phrase “work in rec¬ 
reation, and recreation in work.” In 
this merging of the two concepts we 
reach, it seems to me, the threshold of 
a genuinely new and creative period. 
Here is the opening of a way which, if 


imaginatively pursued, can carry us in¬ 
deed into the city where we would be. 
The work done in the midst of recrea¬ 
tion already has been hinted at; let us 
not ignore the recreation that comes in 
the best and most fruitful of labor. We 
have all known men and women who 
found in their chosen tasks satisfactions 
such as the gayest and most proficient 
of idlers could not match.. .. 

With the dominance of the machine 
the older joys of craftsmanship have 
been lost irretrievably, to be recovered 
only in hobbies and among a few artists 
and worldly philosophers. What our 
society is trying to do is to create dif¬ 
ferent but equal pleasures through the 
environment and atmosphere that sur¬ 
round the job. The newer factory or 
office, surrounded by open spaces, is 
part of a wide effort to break down the 
sharp barrier which once divided rec¬ 
reation from work. . . . 

The element of play, the sense of sym¬ 
bol and spectacle, is returning to the 
world of work; and these may yet trans¬ 
form it—or at least restore to it some¬ 
thing of the gaiety we associate with 
preindustrial ages. The place of busi¬ 
ness is no longer an entirely private 
place. It is the rare and old-fashioned 
industrialist who sleeps in a palace and 
rules during the working hours over a 
slum. Today’s manager wants his com¬ 
pany to be known. He will build a 
skyscraper, the most poetic and ro¬ 
mantic of all of man’s structures; he 
will raise hanners and sound trumpets; 
he will even invite the public to conic 
in and see how he and his associates 
are doing. .. . All this may have a good¬ 
ly element of salesmanship. But at the 
heart of it there is a valid insight: the 
awareness that work in itself is colorful 
and exciting; that the labor of men and 
machines together has the stuff of in¬ 
finite drama; and that the good work¬ 
man, like every good actor on the 
world’s stage, performs better hefore an 
audience. 

Consider for a moment the shopping 
center. Do we not have here all the 
earmarks and appurtenances of an old- 
fashioned fair? The family car is left 
outside the gate. Inside shaded streets 
and terraces tempt the wayfarer; he 
rests beneath fountains and in the midst 
of sculpture, while hanners, flowers. 


signs, music, and, above all, dazzling 
and seductively arranged merchandise 
delight the senses. . . . Thus work and 
pleasure merge under our gaze in a new 
form. It is in developments such as 
these, it is at those points where the 
spirit of the recreationist touches and 
illuminates the humdrum round of daily 
existence, that the new quality of Amer¬ 
ican life manifests itself. And when we 
open our eyes to what is going on do 
we not discern the answer to the dilem¬ 
ma which I posed in my opening para¬ 
graphs? If the words of my title . .. sug¬ 
gest diverse interests, creative activities, 
the liveliness of spirits constantly quest¬ 
ing for deeper joys, then our age of 
leisure can be a great age from every 
point of view. It can be great in cul¬ 
tural achievements, great in national 
leadership, great in the inner rewards 
which make of this earth a habitable and 
delightful place. 

I ask myself, in conclusion, whether 
we are justified in being hopeful. I 
think we must all have moods and mo¬ 
ments when the direction in which we 
are moving seems to be toward the mass 
society, lulled and corrupted by mass 
communications. Then recreation seems 
to be identified with quiz shows; leisure 
seems to be equated with nervous, agi¬ 
tated, and unprofitable efforts to con¬ 
form. The automohile and TV have 
certainly not been used by our society 
to the best of inherent possibilities. 
Sports among us have too often neither 
given a chance for participation to the 
individual citizen nor given to the com¬ 
munity a sense of genuine release and 
celebration. We are all painfully aware 
of how heedlessly our countryside has 
heen devoured and the gifts of nature 
abused. Yet when all this has been said 
something else remains; the conviction 
that as a people we possess within our¬ 
selves the capacity to do better than 
we have done— 

You, recreation leaders, justify that 
conviction; you are the keepers of that 
vision. In a very direct way you are 
serving the nation. You are providing 
one important answer to the great ques¬ 
tion of our time—how we can combine 
work and pleasure, how we can remain 
true to ourselves and yet not fall behind 
in the race to which, as Americans and 
lovers of freedom, we are committed. # 
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ANTIFREEZE 

for Your Winter Parties 





H ERE are two new ideas to use or adapt for those festive 
cold weather parties. One requires a card or sheet 
of paper made up in advance, to be given to each person. 
The party planning committee can be responsible for pre¬ 
paring them, or, in case of a large party, stencils may be 
cut and the sheets mimeographed. In either case, they should 
be a surprise to the guests. 

Note that they are not “kid stuff.” They will work out 
well with teen-agers, adults, and older adults, and they will 
suggest many modifications or adaptations making them ap¬ 
propriate for any special group or occasion. 

Pick a Card 

This card trick is easily one of the most baffling to the 
victims. It does not require an accomplice, or a table, or 
any skill in legerdemain, but no one seeing it is ever able 
to discover how it’s done. NRA training specialist, Helen 
Dauncey, learned it from a leader in an air force base and 
passed it along to us. It’s too good to keep to ourselves, so 
we’re passing it along. 

The deck is “fixed” ahead of time but looks thoroughly 
shuffled. The same “fix” will work over and over again. Do 
try it! Follow these simple instructions: 

To fix the deck: Separate into suits; put them into four 
piles, starting on the left, in the order of spades, hearts, 
clubs and diamonds. (Remember this order; it’s important 
to the trick.) Each suit should have the ace on the bottom, 
then the two, three, four, and so on, leaving the king on the 
top of each pile. 

Next, from the spade pile, put the ace, two, and three, in 
that order, on top of the king. Take the heart pile, and put 
the ace, two, three, four, five and six on top of the king. 
From the club pile, put the ace, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight and nine on top of the king. From the diamond 
pile, put the ace, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, jack, and queen on top of the king. 

The card piles now look like this: 3, V 6, 9, 4 Q- 

Now make up your deck by picking up a card from each 
pile, one at a time, from left to right. The deck is now ready 
for the trick. 

The Trick: Fan the cards out face down in your hands, ask 
someone to draw a card, and you can tell him what it is. Put 


the cards to the left of the one drawn on top of those in the 
right hand. Notice the bottom card of the deck, noting it 
quickly and unobtrusively as you close the deck. The card re¬ 
moved is guessed by adding three to this card, and naming 
the next suit, keeping the correct order of the suits in mind. 
For example, if the bottom card is the four of spades, the card 
taken out is the seven of hearts. If the bottom card is the 
jack of clubs, the card taken out will be the ace of diamonds. 
As the drawn card is replaced, put it on the top of the deck. 

You can do this trick many times before the deck needs a 
new “fix.” Try it. It’s the neatest trick of the year! It’s a 
good stunt for practically every occasion. 

Round the Clock 

This idea came from Stewart G. Case, and was distributed 
through Recreation Tips of Colorado A and M. The master 
of ceremonies, or recreation leader, starts the game off by 
calling a designated hour, such as “9 o’clock.” The crowd 
then has one minute to find someone who fills the bill for 
the item required. Time is then called, and the program re¬ 
sumed. It is interrupted occasionally by calling other hours, 
until the clock has been filled out. 

The MC may then ask other questions, such as “Who has 
the largest shoe?,” “Who is the tallest,” “Who has the red¬ 
dest hair?” All these personal touches and “singling out” 
make for individual and group enjoyment 



First Name 

1:00 A stranger to you . 

2:00 Same color of hair as yours . 

3:00 Same color eyes as yours . 

4:00 Same size shoes as yours . 

5:00 Opposite sex (exchange names) . 

6:00 Same height . 

7:00 Born same month . 

8:00 Same number of brothers or sisters . 

9:00 Same color dress or tie . 

10:00 Same first initial as yours . 

11:00 Dislike same things . 

12:00 Same hobby . 


Last Name 


= 


• •• 
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Southwest delegates find a corner for a quick conference. Left to right, Boh Shelton, Jr., parks and recreation director, Tyler, 
Texas; Gus Haycock, parks and recreation director, and Willie Mae Bnesanyi, center director, Houston; Ralph Hilenian, 
recreation and parks superintendent, Baton Rouge; Gernon Brown, executive director, New Orleans Recreation Department. 

RESUME OF THE 40* RECREATION 

CONGRESS 

Highlights from the Atlantic City meeting September 22 to 26,1958 . . . 

THINGS TO REMEMBER 


• The large attendance, approaching two thousand at last 
count, presenting an impressive aggregate of recreation 
leadership. . . 

• The delegates from Malaya, Iran, Thailand, British West 
Africa, Canada, Hawaii, and Alaska. . . 

• The benign weather, with warm sunny days, moonlit 
nights, swimming in the surf if you desired. Even native 
New Jerseyites were impressed. . . 

• The band playing in the sun while waiting to hail Gover¬ 
nor Meyner. . . The governor’s stirring speech. . . The 
governor’s beautiful lady. . . 

® The stimulating half-day and day-long workshops and 
demonstrations, many offering do-it-yourself opportunities. 

• Comments by people outside the recreation field, about 
what a “well-run convention” it was. . . 

• The parade of colorful exhibits, which added a midway 
air with music and gaiety to the corridors leading to the 
principal meetings . . . and the friendly exhibitors, them¬ 
selves. . . 

• Thirsty delegates happily consuming large quantities of 
free soft drinks. . . 

• The “get-acquainted” polka party given by these same 
exhibitors. . . 

• Impromptu jam sessions going on at all hours at a musi¬ 
cal instrument booth. . . 

• The table games and tennis and baseball pitching ma¬ 
chines arousing the competitive spirit in many a delegate. 


• The awareness of the need for a more educational ap¬ 
proach to recreation shown by many exhibitors. . . 

• The color guard of Boy Scouts at the opening session. . . 

• The hospital recreation exhibits on the third floor, on 
Wednesday, which illustrated the range of community re¬ 
sources available nationally or locally for the recreation 
worker in hospitals or related institutions. There were 
twenty-five separate displays, and guests stood around, 
fascinatedly watching demonstrations of gem polishing, 
photo tinting, talking books, marionette making, book- . 
binding, unusual games, and so on. (Were you lucky enough 
to get that pair of tiny Japanese dolls from Northwest 
Orient Airlines?) . . . 

• The number of people searching for new, professionally 
trained, or experienced people for their recreation staffs. 
The humming “Job Mart”. . . 

• Breakfast of the Attwell Committee and reading of A 
Brief Biography of Ernest Ten Eyck Attwell , tribute to 
“ET,” written by John Faust, recetitly retired dean of 
NRA district representatives. Unhappily, Mr. Faust could 
not attend. . . 

• The Texas delegation’s fishing trip, which resulted in the 
catching of over three hundred fish. . . 

• The swarming, buzzing parking lot transformed into a 
highly sucessful informal playground displaying modern 
and unique equipment. This was thrown open to local chil¬ 
dren, and they seemed to come from everywhere to enjoy 
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Twenty-six years of recreation progress 
in Oakland, California, were recalled 
when Jay Ver Lee (right), present super¬ 
intendent of recreation, got together with 
three of his predecessors. Left, Robert 
W. Crawford, recreation commissioner, 
Philadelphia; next. Jay B. Nash, execu¬ 
tive secretary. New York State Associa¬ 
tion for HPER; George E. Dickie, execu¬ 
tive secretary, Federal Inter-Agency Com¬ 
mittee on Recreation, Washington, D. C. 



it. They came by taxi, car, bus, and on foot; busloads 
were delivered from schools where classes were actuallv 
dismissed so students could take advantage of this. Grown¬ 
ups, too, were known to try the intriguing apparatus— 
usually under cover of darkness. . . 

• The especially good and timely talks interpreting the 
role of recreation in the space age delivered at the general 
sessions. . . 

• The excellent demonstration of scuba diving and proper 
use of diving equipment by the New Jersey State Police. . . 

• Delegates keeping fit with early morning bicycle rides 
and walks on the Boardwalk... 

• Having the ocean beneath your hotel window.. . 

• Mr. Heckscher’s provocative speech at the Congress ban¬ 
quet on Thursday night (for its text, see pages 340 - 341 ).. . 

• Announcement of the Congress on the Dave Garroway 
Shoiv , coining over the mezzanine TV set in the early morn¬ 
ing (at an impossible hour), with Virginia Musselman of 
the NRA Program Department explaining playgrounds to 
America at large. . . 

• The very real success of the Congress as a valuable train¬ 
ing session for recreation leadership at whatever level. . . 

Meetings 

Rousing speeches challenged this year’s Congress dele¬ 
gates. Governor Meyner of New Jersey revealed a keen 
understanding of recreation’s role in today’s living, and 
put his finger on several of its problems. “Space will be a 
critical prohlem in the coming years,” he said, as he urged 
that as many areas as possible be acquired before price of 
land becomes prohibitive. The situation is particularly 
pressing in the metropolitan areas “where by 1975 two- 
thirds of our total population will live. Parks and other 
urban recreation areas have been invaded by city dwellers 
to the saturation point and new places will have to be 
found.” 

“Out of the wisdom of the ages, we should be able to 
forge a philosophy that will guide and inspire us in the 
‘Recreation Age,’ ” he went on. “We will never be guided 


or inspired by the idea of sheer idleness. We will always be 
more attracted hy a concept which sees leisure as the 
opportunity for mental, physical, and spiritual self-im¬ 
provement; for the time to read great books; for the time 
to pursue hobbies; for the time to study the stars in this 
’Space Age’; for the time to learn new skills and new meth¬ 
ods of doing old things; for a time to permit the body to 
develop and the spirit to expand. Out of such a philoso¬ 
phy, great dreams can get dreamed and great things get 
done by a happier people. That is my vision of the ‘Rec¬ 
reation Age.’ ” 

Leonard W. Mayo, executive director of the Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children, in speaking on “The 
Dynamics and Philosophy of Recreation,” quoted Henry 
Cabot’s book, What Men Live By, and referred to love, 
work, play, and worship as the motivating forces in the life 
of man. “Every profession in our country has an obliga¬ 
tion in these critical days to determine what it can develop 
that will add to the stature of all men and deepen our sense 
of values.” 

Mr. Mayo held that no other nation has to quite the 
same degree the American’s regard for people and prac¬ 
tical ways of helping them to help themselves. He pointed 
out that our objective as recreation leaders should be “the 
creation of a civilized human being; one who knows how 
to develop his powers and preserve them, one who can gain 
satisfactions from the exercise of his intellect as well as his 
muscles and whose disciplined mind is tempered by a com¬ 
passion and a regard for his fellows and for all men.” 

Other speakers, some of whom are quoted further on, 
elaborated on the emphasis of today’s recreation, the en¬ 
richment of our growing leisure hours, the critical need 
for more land and open spaces for recreation and relaxation 
in an age of serious pressures, the need for trained leaders to 
give recreation purpose and direction, physical and emo¬ 
tional fitness for a strong America, and meeting the chal¬ 
lenges of the future. Among them, Dr. Jay B. Nash, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the New York State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and highly 
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Impressive report on the IN HA study of 
recreation in hospitals is given by John 
E. Si Ison, M.D., hioslatistical consultant 
lo the Association. Others at the speak¬ 
ers’ table, left to right, Marlin Meyer, 
Ed.D., Division of Mental Health, In¬ 
dianapolis; Warren Johnson, M.D., 
American Psychiatric Association, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.; Elliott Cohen, NRA; and 
(far right) Albert Menli, Norman Beatty 
Memorial Hospital, Wcstville, Indiana. 
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I respected “old pro” in the recreation field, emphasized rec- 
I reation as a basis for normality. “Delinquents are charac¬ 
terized by lack of skill hobbies,” he stated. “If construc¬ 
tive hobbies are not available, youth will seek others.” 

New Trends in Playground Equipment 

Not only were new forms of playground equipment dis¬ 
played in the parking lot across the street from the Hotel 
I Ambassador, Congress headquarters, but their practical use 
I and value to physical fitness were demonstrated by the 
I youngsters who swarmed over them. Many of the older, 

I traditional forms of equipment have also been adapted to 
present-day needs. Odd shapes and materials gave some a 
I slightly Martian look. Gleaming aluminum sheets that 
turned out to be slides without stairs vied with turtles, 
trampolines, unique merry-go-round contraptions, jet 
planes, and, of all things, an old-fashioned stage coach, as 
well as miniature railroad cars. Even an old-time swing 
looked modern, when suspended from the mouth of a very 
tall giraffe. 

Most of the really new equipment took into account 
childhood’s needs and interests, not only its impelling urge 
for testing muscles, but its curiosity and need for learning 
things. The Atlantic City exhibits, indoors as well as out, 
enticed with gay colors, new textures, materials, and sur¬ 
faces—concrete, Fiberglas, steel, plastics—all intriguing in¬ 
vitations to slide, ride, climb, jump, or “pretend. ’ 

Specific Suggestions 

The discussion sessions, rife with specific suggestions and 
1 recommendations, were well attended. 

On Encroachment . To save existing park and recreation 
lands across the country, remedies suggested were: 

• A charter provision declaring land for park and recrea¬ 
tion inviolate. An exception to this is the power of the 
state and federal government that can override a provision 
of this sort. 

© Early consultation with highway planners and authori¬ 


ties prior to establishment of final plans and specifications. 
© Establishment and acceptance of long-range plans for 
park and recreation facilities. 

• Keeping citizenry well informed of the importance of 
park and recreation facilities and urging them to speak 
up if encroachment threatens. 

• Encouraging formation of citizens groups into a private 
park protective association. 

© Informing citizens of their right to initiate a taxpayer’s 
suit in court to prohibit encroachment on park and recre¬ 
ation land. 

On acquisition of additional land for future needs, on 
the other hand, a lively discussion pointed out what recre¬ 
ation and park executives can do. The following action was 
urged: 

© Estahlish a master plan, employing state, regional, or 
national planners, the NRA, and expert consultants. 

© Consider making a regional plan for the hinterland 
beyond corporate limits. 

© Consider the possibility of joining with the board of 
education for school recreation plans. 

• Get the plan accepted by the planning and zoning au¬ 
thority. 

© Set up legal machinery so all new subdivisions must be 
reviewed and approved by the recreation authority. 

• Find “champions,” cultivate them, and let them do the 
selling. Citizen interest is vital. 

© Keep the dust off those plans, bare them to garden clubs, 
civic clubs, special interest groups. The thirty-first annual 
report of the Maryland National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission was cited as an excellent example. The fine 
editorial, in the July, 1958 Parks and Recreation , “Park $ 
Are Cheaper Than House was also cited as a helpful 
tool. 

On recreation programs (or ivomen and girls, the ses¬ 
sion opened with a statement by Helen Dauncey, NRA 
Katherine F. Barker Memorial Secretary on Recreation for 
Women and Girls, that the demarcation line between hoys’ 
and girls’ activities is no longer clear-cut. She offered the 
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following specific suggestions regarding program areas: 

• Teaching skills, to increase participation in physical ac¬ 
tivities. Leaders say girls won't take part. The reason is 
that we have not set up good teaching situations. Start at 
the ages of six to twelve, and teach skills, not only in team 
hut in individual and dual sports. 

• Develop programs stressing personal development, social 
adequacy, and those activities that girls do because they 
are girls, like homemaking, and skills to help girls under¬ 
stand the role they will play as women. 

• Stress service projects, particularly those encouraging 
development of leadership, such as working with special 
groups of small children. 

On cooperation of schools and recreation departments the 
following ways of promoting athletics and community ac¬ 
tivities were suggested: 

e Agreements setting up a committee composed of two or 
three members of each board. 

• Agreements between the superintendents of schools and 
recreation to assure cooperation in the lower echelon of 
operation. 

• Cooperation between principals and field supervisors, as 
each must recognize the other’s position status. 

• Some communities have written agreements in the matter 
of policies between hoards; others, verbal agreements. In 
either case, these must meet with approval of both parties. 
On creative programs for teen-agers, Grace Walker, NR A 
drama specialist, again referred to Cabot’s What Men Live 
By, quoting the ingredients of the good life and Dr. Cahot’s 
statement, “Leave out any one of these life experiences and 
we are not quite whole people.” Miss Walker commented, 
“It would seem that recreation in its great reach toward the 
recreation of the human spirit must become aware of this 
fact and must, by that count, develop the program which 
will give play and interplay to these life forces.” 

Miss Walker went on: “How else does the teen-ager 
differ from the mature adult? One word will partly ex¬ 
press this difference— experience. . . . Through experience 
the mature adult has developed certain powers to cushion 
his dissatisfactions and unachieved hopes. He has a philoso¬ 
phy, strength of character, faith—call it what you will— 
that the average teen-age youth has not lived long enough 
to possess. So this period is inclined to be more turbulent 
and haffiing than either the young child’s or adult’s.” 

If we would serve our teen-age group with any adequacy 
we must: 

• Take stock of our turbulent world, and help teen-agers 
understand it. 

• Realize that' often the teen-ager has failed to receive in 
earlier years help and training to prepare him for this period. 
Therefore, we often need to go back in time, being careful 
to use materials acceptable to his present development. 

• Not forget that youth is a part of a person’s develop¬ 
ment—with a special contribution of energy, vitality, en¬ 
thusiasm, and imagination. 

• Remember the process whereby human beings learn and 
groiv. 

On Youth Fitness. Immediate goals for action and long- 


range plans for a community program of youth fitness mighfl 
include: 

• Obtaining local community action. It is the belief oil 
parents, teachers, and all the members of the community! 
that physical activity is a vital part of a person’s life! 
pattern. 

• Health education, including nutrition, in addition to^ 
physical education and recreation, should he strongly em-J 
pliasized, since health attitudes, health habits, and funda-1 
mental skills for physical activity are developed in the early] 
years. 

• A greater use of existing public and private facilities, 
and the provision of additional ones where necessary. Such 
facilities include schools, recreation centers, playgrounds, 
parks, swimming areas, and so on. 

• Seek high-quality, trained leadership, with the active 
support of parents and the entire community. 

• Increase the stature of physical education as an integral 
part of the school curriculum, with a constant effort to 
improve leadership, program, and facilities. 

• Provide recreation programs for after school and the 
summer season with qualified, trained leadership. Secure 
and plan for adequate facilities, indoor and out. Encourage 
wider use of public schools as community centers. 

• Achieve immediate or long-range goals by stimulating 
cooperation with all private and public agencies, so a pool¬ 
ing of special skills and knowledge will result from working 
together. 

• Make the importance of spiritual values in the total 
development of youth a definite part of a complete pro¬ 
gram. As members of our society, youth must be incul¬ 
cated with the high ideals on which our democracy rests. 

The President’s Council on Youth Fitness offers guides 
to any community, metropolitan or rural, but insists that 
the local community is the keystone in the fitness program. 
Then we can point with true pride to democracy in action. 

Heard Here and There 

“We are prone to become rather complacent—especially 
if we feel that we have a good recreation program, and we 
do have. It takes something like National Recreation 
Month to shake us out of our lethargy, and bring questions 
to mind: Do we really reach the number of children, teen¬ 
agers, and older citizens we should? Do we provide the 
facilities needed to do the job properly, and, if not, are 
we doing all we can and must to provide necessary facili¬ 
ties? Is our program what it should be to hold the in¬ 
terest and instruct the children of this ‘Atomic Age’—the 
age of sputniks, guided missiles, and space projection, or 
are we inclined to just go along with the same old program 
as handed down from one generation to another?”—H. S. 
Lewis, General Superintendent, Memphis Park Commis¬ 
sion, Memphis , Tennessee. 

“Accepting the fact that our workers have the essential 
training to understand their jobs, an agency must be ever 
alert to orient him to an understanding of the goals ahead. 
As a worker achieves his basic desire to grow profession¬ 
ally into a mature leader, it is our job to see to it there 
is always something he can ‘grow up to.’ With understand- 








I ing and growth on the job, plus faith in our profession and 
in the future of our great land, the motivation of our new 
workers becomes a symbol for us all.”— Saha M. McCaul- 
LEY, Executive Director, Colony House , Brooklyn , New 
Y ork . 

“During forty-six years in recreation and social work, 
we have always been curious as to why, among a group of 
people with identical education and experience back¬ 
grounds, some stand out as great leaders, others merely as 
great technicians. We have found that the distinction, the 
added spark that makes some great, others not, is capacity 
for love, for faith in, and selfless dedication to others, and 
—good humor . These certainly reach their peak in ‘ET.’” 
— J. W. Faust, speaking of E. T. Attwell , at the Attwell 
Breakfast. 

Hold Your Hats! 

Dr. Marion Clawson, main speaker in a session on re¬ 
sources for the future, predicted that by 2000 A.D. we may 
expect twice as many people in this country as we have 
iow, twice as high per capita income, fifty per cent more 
ravel per capita, and fifty per cent more real leisure. We 
nay expect a corresponding increase in demand for out- 
loor recreation areas, in fact, ten times the present demand. 

Potential demand for these areas by 2000 A.D., as com- 
>ared to actual use in 1956, was predicted to be four times 
is great as at present for user-oriented areas, sixteen times 
is great for intermediate areas, forty times as great for 
esource-based areas (probably a fifty per cent increase). 

The Road Ahead 

Three nationally known recreation leaders addressed the 
losing session of the Congress on the challenging subject 
1 “The Road Ahead”: 

“The success of organized recreation depends more upon 
ts leaders than on any other factor. Quality leaders, trained 
nd experienced, form the very foundation of a program. 

“The hope of the future lies in the ability of our pro- 
sssion to attract worthy boys and girls into its study. We 
lust definitely establish opportunities along this line and 
it it be known that these opportunities exist and where. 

“Our profession is up against high-powered competition 
l ail the other fields of career life and we will of necessity 
ave to do an exceptionally good job to provide leadership 
ir the road ahead. 

“The profession is awakening to this responsibility.”— 
Harold D. Meyer, Chairman , Recreation Curriculum , Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina . 

“The relationships which lie ahead for organized recre¬ 
ation are apparent. There is no activity of the American 
people more diversified and whose relationships are more 
complex. Recreation policymakers in the years ahead will 
be vitally concerned with many related fields. They will 
not work in a cloistered center or a walled city. The whole 
universe will be their playground, the total culture will 
constitute their field, and all the people will be their con¬ 
stituency. Success in the administration of recreation in 
the years ahead will call for broad understanding of re¬ 
lated fields of endeavor, skill in harmonizing conflicting 



The military were everywhere in evidence. Colonel Barney 
Oldfield (left), Headquarters Air Defense Command, Colo¬ 
rado Springs, and Colonel Ervaii P. Kushner, 201st Field 
Press Censorship Detachment, Paterson, New Jersey. 

interests, ability to give and take in negotiations and in the 
consummation of agreements, and ability to elicit coopera¬ 
tion from and with others. All of this may be summed up 
in the word ‘cooperation,’ if cooperation is understood to 
be a two-way street.”— George Hjelte, General Manager , 
Department of Recreation and Parks , Los Angeles , Cali¬ 
fornia . 

“The challenge of adequately serving America’s leisure 
needs calls for not only the imagination and vision of every 
private and government agency but a strong conviction on 
the part of responsible citizens’ groups that this is one 
of our greatest social problems. The whole leisure-time 
program is so vital to the growth and welfare of our coun¬ 
try that it is important to secure the maximum possible 
utilization of total community resources. It is highly de¬ 
sirable that a balanced and harmonious procedure be de¬ 
veloped through which coordination of the agencies con¬ 
cerned will result in effective, efficient, and economical 
operation of all resources and, as a result, an enrichment of 
human values.”— Robert Crawford, Recreation Commis¬ 
sioner , Philadelphia. 

Awards 

• 

During Congress week, three of the nation’s leading rec¬ 
reation leaders received top honors of the American Rec¬ 
reation Society at its banquet. Chosen as “fellows” were 
Sterling S. Winans, Sacramento, California; Austin J. 
Welch, Silver Spring, Maryland; and Garrett S. Eppley. 
Bloomington, Indiana. Mr. Winans, former head of the 
California Recreation Commission, is now recreation con¬ 
sultant in Singapore. Mr. Welch, regional USO executive 
in Baltimore, pioneered recreation work in Kentucky. Dr. 
Eppley is chairman of Indiana University’s department of 
recreation. All have made outstanding contributions to the 
recreation profession. 
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Some members cflrhe a» far as a hundred miles to take part in weekly rehearsals of the Aberdeen community orchestra 


How many citizens in your town, who 

were music students during their school 

days, have stored away their skills and talents? 


Dust Off Your 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


O NE NIGHT during the winter in 
Java, South Dakota, August Sch¬ 
lepp closed his drug store early and 
headed home for a hasty dinner. 
Though wind was sweeping snow across 
the prairie as he finished his meal, he 
climbed into his car, a black case in 
hand, and headed for Aberdeen. Ninety 
minutes and seventy-five miles later he 
pulled up in front of a building on the 
Northern State Teachers College 
campus and strode into it. 

•Why this dash across the plains? 
The long nighttime journey, braving 
the blizzard, suggests he was rushing a 
much-needed drug to a patient. Such 
was not the case. Schlepp’s seventy- 
five-mile drive was to attend the weekly 
rehearsal of the Aberdeen Civic Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra. Inside his case were 
not drugs but a favorite fiddle he uses 
as first violinist in this orchestra of 
community neighbors. 

Druggist Schlepp, like many others, 
ignores distance to take part in this 


amateur music-making. From all over 
the northeast corner of South Dakota 
come other devoted amateurs who love 
to make music together. A high-school 
music teacher and a high-school student 
who plays the clarinet come from 
Conde, forty miles distant. Thomas 
McDermott, a merchant, makes a 
ninety-mile round trip to rehearsals and 
concerts, while another violinist, W. E. 
Schimke, drives as far as one hundred 
miles to get there. 

The orchestra that lures these Da¬ 
kotans such distances was born a little 
over three years ago. It came to life 
through the efforts of Dr. John W. 
Shepard, music faculty member at 
Northern State. “When I arrived here 
in the fall of 1954, I found five fresh¬ 
men college students enrolled for credit 
in orchestra,” says Dr. Shepard. “But 
I also soon discovered an untapped 
pool of talent in townspeople hungry 
for a chance to express themselves 
through music. And Monday Musicale, 


the local federated music club, wanted 
to sponsor a community orchestra.” 

The newly arrived music teacher 
served as catalyst between college and 
community. He drew members from 
among music students and citizens of 
Aberdeen and other areas. Northern 
State donated some instruments and a 
rehearsal room. Two-hour sessions are 
held each week, with college students 
studying for credit, rehearsing an extra 
hour. 

The ease of starting the Aberdeen 
Symphony and its success to date 
demonstrate that nearly every medium¬ 
sized community can have an orchestra. 
More than eleven hundred symphony 
orchestras composed of community 
neighbors have sprung up over the 
country. Many are based on the foun¬ 
dation of finding fun and family fel¬ 
lowship through music. 

Such is the case with the Aberdeen 
Symphony, now directed by Daniel 
Chazenoff. Take the Merritt Johnson 
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family as an example. A teacher of 
piano and organ at the college, John¬ 
son concentrates on the cello in the or¬ 
chestra. His wife, Kathryn, plays the 
viola, and their daughter, Mitta, a higli- 
*chool sophomore, is a first violinist. 
For Mitta Johnson and cellist Julie 
Shimmon, the symphony provides ex¬ 
perience far more advanced than the 
high-school orchestra. 

Participants maintain there are many 
personal rewards to be gained in the 
Aberdeen orchestra. That’s why it at¬ 
tracts people from grade-school stu¬ 
dents to grandfathers. Many of the or¬ 
chestral group feel they are furnishing 
the community with high-level enter¬ 
tainment in the concerts they present. 
Some point to the cultural aspects of 
presenting a great number of classical 
works. People whose vocations are 
other than music find release from ten¬ 
sion and great enjoyment in “playing 
for fun.” Those who wish to become 
proficient on a second instrument dis¬ 
cover the opportunity to work on it in 
the orchestra. 


Peace on Earth 



The inspiring Nativity scene erected 
annually on the front portico of City 
Hall in Somerville, Massachusetts, is 
the result of cooperative effort on the 
part of the recreation commission and 
other municipal departments. The 
creche, the idea of Charles C. Kelley, 
superintendent of recreation, has been a 
part of the local Christmas season for 
ten years. 

In the fall of 1949, the mayor, at Mr. 
Kelley’s request, obtained the aid of the 
public buildings commissioner and the 
commissioner of electric lines and lights 
to build the creche and provide proper 


A large slice of Aberdeen civic pride 
is vested in this musical organization. 
Residents prefer seeing musicians and 
friends perform in person at rehearsals 
or concerts rather than listening to mu¬ 
sic on the radio or recordings. These 
public performances also give orches¬ 
tra members a goal to work for. 

To encourage students of local music 
teachers, the orchestra sponsors com¬ 
petitions for soloists with the symphony. 
Many students have competed to date, 
with the result there is an increased in¬ 
terest in music throughout the area. 

A side light of the orchestra’s activ¬ 
ity has been teaching younger members 
how a musical organization is set up 
and operated. The Aberdeen Symphony 
drew up a constitution and bylaws to 
insure perpetuation of the group, de¬ 
spite personnel changes. 

Program planning is one of the big¬ 
gest problems as Dr. Shepard discov¬ 
ered. The music must challenge the 
more experienced players without com¬ 
pletely overwhelming the less ex¬ 
perienced. He advises civic orchestras 


to try to widen the experience of the 
players by using less familiar music 
rather than those numbers heard con¬ 
stantly. Keeping its public in mind, the 
orchestra must present music attractive 
to the audience, to assure a constantly 
growing attendance. 

Severe winter storms do not cool the 
enthusiasm of the musicians, but make 
the crowds at concerts unpredictable. 
Soloists are used to stimulate popular 
interest. Many local piano teachers, 
vocalists, and violin soloists have ap¬ 
peared with the orchestra. 

It has performed for the state meet¬ 
ing of the South Dakota Federation of 
Music Clubs. Each December, the string 
section accompanies the Collegiate 
Choir of 125 voices in a performance of 
Handel’s Messiah , directed by Dr. John 
Berggren of the NSTC music faculty. 
Future concerts will feature winners of 
student contests. 

Focusing attention on the musicians 
of tomorrow through the civic sym¬ 
phony orchestra will keep Aberdeen on 
the musical map for many years.i£ 


lighting. The recreation commission 

« 

completed the scene, modeling the in¬ 
terior after a design from a Christmas 
card. The ingenuity and imagination 
of arts and crafts supervisor Richard 
Foley transformed a mannequin, do¬ 
nated by a local department store, into 
a Madonna, with only the simple aid 
of paper, paste, and paint. A doll be¬ 
came the Christ Child; angels were 
modeled from papier-mache. Canvas 
covering, contributed by another mu¬ 
nicipal department, served as a back¬ 
drop inside the creche. Then, with 
great pride, the first publicly sponsored 
Nativity scene w r as completed and erect¬ 
ed a week before Christmas and remain¬ 
ed up until Epiphany. At intervals dur¬ 
ing the day and evening blended voices 
of community choral groups caroled. 

Since its inception, there have been 
many changes. Another member of the 
commission staff, Josephine R. Fierro, 
is now responsible for the creche whose 
original components have been replac¬ 
ed: the original mannequin has be¬ 


come Joseph, and a new mannequin is 
now Mary. Another Christ Child was 
purchased last year from a Boston sta¬ 
tuary firm, and lighting effects have 
been changed a number of times over 
the years. William J. Macdonald de¬ 
signed another creche, which, although 
constructed by the buildings division, 
is recreation commission property. It is 
easily dismantled and may be stored in 
a limited space. The commission’s 
maintenance staff erected the scene on 
the first day of the Christmas seminar 
—a training and work-project institute 
conducted annually by the commission. 

The inspiration from such a Nativity 
scene cannot be described in words; 
rather, one must see the look in the 
eyes of a little child, the expression on 
the face of a weary mother as she re¬ 
turns from her Christmas shopping, or 
the faraway look in the eyes of an old 
man, as they lift their eyes from the 
creche to the lighted, multicolored 
words shining above it: “Peace on 
Earth to Men of Good Will.” 
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DECORATIONS 
WITH A THEME 


^Jnique and interesting Christmas decorations in the 
central business district of Oakland, California, had an in¬ 
ternational theme last year, with business and merchants 
associations, stores, utilities, banks, office buildings, and 
restaurants combining ideas to bring to Oakland citizens 
decorations and interpretations of holiday customs in for¬ 
eign lands. The cooperative holiday theme was planned 
by a citizens committee, of which park superintendent 
William Penn Mott, Jr. was chairman. 

“This was an exciting, colorful, dramatic experience for 
holiday shoppers,” says Mr. Mott, “and unique. . . . Ideas 
for bringing to life foreign customs had been gleaned from 
consulates, world trade centers and the International Insti¬ 
tute of Alameda County, and merchandise imported for the 
Christmas season was featured in many of the stores.” 

For example, the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany selected the Philippines as the country for its decora¬ 
tions, including costumes and a Nativity scene, contrasting * 
them with typical American decorations. The Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company chose Switzerland. A store known 
for its “world of gifts” had a world-wide motif on the first 
floor and a single country featured in the Christmas trees 
and decorative effects on each of the upper floors. At an¬ 
other, shoppers saw Christmas trees trimmed to represent 
distant lands in keeping with the slogan, “All the World 
Says Christmas.” 

Other specially decorated windows included a Nativity 
setting and a Mexican-Spanish theme. One company put 
on an international program in an “international room” on 
one of the upper floors. J. C. Penney’s thirty-six windows 
each displayed different countries, with Santa Claus hold¬ 
ing packages symbolic of each. Flags of the foreign nations 
and dolls in costume appealed to the youngsters shopping 
with their parents. 

Among other buildings in the town, banks, as well as 
building-and-loan companies, cooperated with decorated 
trees depicting Christmas around the world; flags of all 
nations and Christmas garlands and wreaths were used in 
others; poinsettias added color to many restaurants, which 
featured exotic dishes during the holidays; and Christmas 


lighting effects appeared in the central business area at 
night. 

Boxed cedar trees, with large red bows, decorated main 
streets, and tinsel and bells were strung from the overhead 
wires in the central area. One small traffic island proudly 
displayed a white Christmas tree with the latest in twinkling 
lights, enhanced by banked red poinsettias underneath. 

The famed Jack London oak in the center of the plaza 
acted as the city Christmas tree and was decorated with red 
lights similar to those used in New York’s Rockefeller 
Plaza. The Hassler Memorial fountain’s colored lights and 
changing patterns served as a background, and an eight- 
foot mural wall on the San Pablo Avenue and 14th Street 
sides, depicting scenes from Christmas around the world, 
was enhanced by a large Madonna and two angels lighted 
by hidden spotlights. “Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men” 
in large cut-out letters was placed in front of them. 

The Oakland Municipal Civil Service Chorus, under John 
M. Falls, gave concerts in the plaza in front of City Hall, 
for the pleasure of noontime shoppers, and Christmas carols 
of other nations were included in the daily programs dur¬ 
ing Christmas week, in addition to traditional music. 

Oakland’s active Christmas program includes one of the 
city’s most important events—its annual Holiday Decora¬ 
tions Program, which was called “Green Boughs and Glit¬ 
ter” this year. These decorating sessions, sponsored by the 
park department and the garden clubs of the East Bay, in 
cooperation with the Oakland Tribune , take place around 
the first week in November and last four days. Open to the 
public without admission fees, they attract approximately 
fifty thousand people. 

The sessions, broken up with organ recitals, start in the 
morning and run through until afternoon two of the days 

and run until nine at night the other two. They include in- 

* 

struction in gift wrapping, table and outdoor decorations, 
using your garden for Christmas, and many others. 

The citizens committee is making plans to carry out a 
Christmas theme in the core area of Oakland in future 
years. This was the first year that a coordinated effort was 
attempted .—Oakland Park Department , Oakland . 
















Teaming up for bowling—according 
to new color classification 

Doris A. Meek 


BOWLING 

According to Colors 


OE WENT bounding around the chairs in back of the 
bowling alley yelling, “What color are you? I need red. 
Who has red?” No, he wasn’t hunting for an American 
Indian, but searching for a team member to complete his 
team roster. 

The color classification system has been used, with con¬ 
siderable success, in .grouping heterogeneous skill levels 
and permitting individual choice as to teammates at the 
same time. The system presupposes some tentative prior 
classification has been made either by the leader, advisor, 
or club manager. Bowling is used as an illustration, al¬ 
though this system is successful in other sports. The color 
card system operates as follows: 

• Each bowler receives a card with his or her name, aver¬ 
age, and a color on it on team organization day. 

• These colors are set up by the club president and the 
advisor, in advance, on the basis of the range of averages 
of the bowling group. 

• The range is divided into four approximately equal 
classes and each bowler is put into the respective grouping 
in which his average falls, with the highest at the top and 
the lowest at the bottom. 

• On team organization day, each bowler is given his card, 
and he or she may join any team as long as each member 
has a different colored card. Since this is a coed group, 
there is at least one woman member per team. 

It is important, as a club advisor, to encourage all inter¬ 
ested bowlers to come out for preliminary practice so that 
you and the group leader can work together in setting 
limits for the various skill levels. In bowling, the establish¬ 
ment of an average works as an effective skill classifier. In 
basketball, archery, and so on, it would be necessary to 
develop other criteria, although simple skill tests or in¬ 
formal subjective ratings could be used. 

In dividing the group, the number of colors to be used 
depends on the number desired on each team and the num¬ 
ber out for the activity. This system is not necessary for a 

Miss Meek is instructor of physical education and recreation, 
Oakland Junior College, Oakland, California, 


small group, but when fifty-seven bowlers of varying de¬ 
grees of skill are all trying to get on the same team, trouble- 
results. At the same time, if the advisor or group leader 
makes up the teams in advance, the present friendships and 1 
boy-girl relationships are often unknown and therefore not 
taken into account. 

On team organization day, it is imperative that all pro¬ 
spective participants be present. Out of sight is often out of 
mind, and the absent player is usually overlooked. 

The advisor must set the stage, as it were, for the degree 
of permissiveness and frame of reference used in teammate 
selection. It is necessary that the quiet little ones, the more 
poorly skilled, the less physically attractive, the '“leftovers” 
not all be dumped in one team. If they are holding that red 
color, they are the very ones needed to make the fourth in 
the group and should be sought after by the others. It is 
also necessary for the advisor to announce that each person 
must make an effort to find three other colors. 

In order that all may have the opportunity to form teams 
at the same time, the color divisions are not given out 
ahead of time: On the signal, fourteen red, fourteen blue, 
fourteen yellow, fourteen green are all milling around 
trying to locate the other three with whom they wish to play. 
For a while, confusion seems to reign but soon groups of 
fours are formed. 

The best way to reduce the formation of half of a team is 
to ask each group of four to sign up with the advisor. Upon 
signing in the team is recognized and assigned an alley. 

The advantages of this classification system are in that 
it gives a variety of choices for team members. You are 
thus fairly certain of getting a friend on your team and 
also fairly certain of getting a stranger. It also minimizes 
clique formation and exclusion. The teams formed feel that 
this is what they really wanted, and not that this team was 
set up by the manager-advisor, who was biased in favor of 
some other group. At the same time, it equalizes varying 
levels of skill. It is found that the more highly skilled at¬ 
tempt to help the lesser skilled in order to bring the team 
along. The teams hold together longer because they are 
self-chosen and the resulting competition is fun for all. 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Freeways Can Be Beautiful 


Landscape architects took action at 
the recent convention of the California 
Council of Landscape Architects, urg¬ 
ing that plans for California’s new 12,- 
500-mile freeway system preserve the 
natural beauty of the surrounding coun¬ 
tryside for conservation and scenic rea¬ 
sons. They also resolved to support the 
new California Roadside Council 
“Beautiful Highways” program, which 
includes landscaping freeways, control 
of billboards on the new interstate high¬ 
way system, and a state-wide antilitter 
campaign. Of course, control in the 
initial planning stages is the only way 
to effectuate these measures, and Cali¬ 
fornia is to be congratulated for these 
forward steps. 

Good, Useful Films 

Planning Recreation Facilities, a film 
shown at the Congress, and probably 
seen by many of you, discusses the 
major problems of efficient preplanning 
of area development, layout, construc¬ 
tion of recreation facilities, for super¬ 
vision by a minimum staff. Running 
time: sixteen minutes; color and sound, 
available for $145 from Herbert Price, 
c/o Cinesound Company, 1037 N. La 
Brea Avenue, Hollywood 38, California. 

. . In my opinion this film repre¬ 
sents an excellent addition to the re¬ 
source materials in the area of recrea¬ 
tion. It wilbbe invaluable, particularly 
for educational institutions and related 
organizations that are concerned with 
the concepts and principles behind 
sound planning of recreation areas....” 
The foregoing statement was made by 
Dr. Norman Miller of UCLA and presi¬ 
dent, Federation of National Profes¬ 
sional Organizations for Recreation. 

Filmstrips of the New York City 
Youth Board detail the agency’s general 


program and its work in the specific 
areas of group work and recreation, 
multiproblem families and antisocial 
teen-age groups. Two (out of a total, so 
far, of four) of particular recreation 
interest are Reaching Teem Age Gangs 
and Rx: Activity for Leisure Time . 
The first relates the efforts of the Youth 
Board in attempting to redirect anti¬ 
social activities of teen-age gangs into 
socially acceptable behavior patterns. 
The other describes methods used by 
the board and other youth-serving or¬ 
ganizations to reach “unreachables” 
(see Recreation, September, 1958, 
page 240). 

The four black-and-white filmstrips 
are available as a package, for $10.00, 
or separately at $3.50, except Prescrip¬ 
tion for Leisure Time, which is $2.50, 
to community groups, volunteer agen¬ 
cies, and professional organizations. 
Write Department of Community Re¬ 
lations, New York City Youth Board, 
79 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 

1 raining the Diving Judge is a much 
needed film, prepared by Philip Mori- 
arity of Yale and Richard Steadman of 
Columbia, to help diving judges develop 
skills and sound judgment. It is also 
useful in interpreting points on which 
the divers can concentrate to improve 
ratings. This silent, 16mm, black-and- 
white film, 300 feet in length, is avail¬ 
able for $25 from Conference for Na¬ 
tional Cooperation in Aquatics, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Film Report 

The Athletic Institute has, in my esti¬ 
mation, just produced its greatest film 
—one which will have an impact upon 
the whole recreation profession— Ca¬ 
reers in Recreation . 

This twenty-seven-minute, 16mm 
color/sound film should become the 


property of every college, every recrec 
tion agency, and every state recreatio 
society in the country. It should b 
shown at all PTA meetings and to th 
student body of every high school— 
coast to coast. It will be especially us€ 
ful to teachers and vocational guidanc 
counselors, and state and local caree 
committees. 

Done in. a dramatic, on-the-spot docu 
mentary style, the film depicts today’ 
tremendous need for recreation, and th< 
rapidly increasing demand for trainee 
recreators. After a visit to a university 
where you observe students currently 
enrolled in a typical recreation curricu 
lum, you are taken out into the fielc 
where you learn what a young recreat 
or’s life is like. The rest of the film con 
cent rates on the actual duties, responsi 
bilities, and activities of four young 
representative recreators. 

Careers in Recreation can be pur¬ 
chased directly from the Athletic Insti¬ 
tute, 209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Il¬ 
linois, for $175'per print or rented for 
a service charge of $4.00 plus transpor¬ 
tation, from the branch offices of Asso¬ 
ciation Films. — Charles E. Bright- 
bill. Head, Department of Recreation. 
University of Illinois. 

New NR A Studies 

In response to requests for informa¬ 
tion regarding the amount of money in¬ 
vested in certain types of major recrea¬ 
tion facilities, the revenue so derived, 
and their total annual operation cost, 
the National Recreation Association 
has conducted a study covering tennis 
courts, golf courses, bathing beaches, 
and boating facilities. One of the 
study’s objectives was determining the 
comparative cost of providing a unit of 
service at each facility. 

Another study under way is on pub¬ 
lic boating facilities, about which there 
is a great lack of information. The de¬ 
tailed study will embrace such features 
as the boating facilities themselves, 
plan of operation, revenues, capital, 
and current costs. When the studies 
are completed, the findings will be 
made generally available. 

Busman’s Holiday 
Jimmy Rogers, retired National Rec¬ 
reation Association district representa¬ 
tive, recently returned from what he 
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described as u a fast three months’ trip 
to fourteen countries in Europe . . . 
and a hectic month visiting twelve cities 
in Spain.” It would seem that the many, 
many years Mr. Rogers spent traveling 
over the United States, covering prac¬ 
tically every district of the NRA, would 
have dampened his ardor for suitcases 
and hotel rooms, hut, no, this was his 
sixth trip abroad, taking the polar route 
from his home in San Francisco. He 
particularly mentioned being impressed 
by the World’s Fair in Brussels. 

New Parklands 

“. . . a public park , for no other use 
whatever .” Thus reads part of financier 
Frederick Foster Brewster’s will, leav¬ 
ing Edgerton, his twenty-five-acre 
estate, to the city of New Haven, Con¬ 
necticut. His widow is to have use of it 
during her life; at her death the estate, 
with house razed, is to go to the city. 

Reclamation. Two bond issues, total¬ 
ing $570,000, were approved during 
October, to construct a new park on 
fifteen acres of reclaimed land in Frank¬ 
lin Square, Long Island, New York. 
Scheduled to open next spring, the 
park will include three swimming pools, 
athletic fields, and parking space for 
265 cars. There are two interesting 
factors about this park: 

Earlier in October, 1,450 home own¬ 
ers had written the Hempstead Town 
Board urging that the Franklin Square 
Park District be extended one mile 
southward, to include the new site. As 
as a result, that district now covers the 
same area as the Franklin Square 
School District. 

Instead of raising taxes to cover pool 
construction, costs will be financed by 
annual fees of thirty-five dollars for 
each participating family and fifteen 
for individuals. 

County park . Morris County, New 
Jersey, dedicated and opened its first 
county park on September 20. The 
Lewis Morris Park is 350 acres of vir¬ 
gin land, containing a pond for boat¬ 
ing in summer and ice skating in win¬ 
ter, forty-five fireplaces, picnic sites, 
and parking for about eighty cars, at the 
present time. The park, developed at a 
cost of approximately $130,000, will be 
left in its natural form, for the most 
part, taking advantage of its beauty. 


County officials were commended for 
using the foresight to buy land before 
it was taken up for homes or other uses. 

Ranch into park. The late William S. 
Hart, cowboy star of the silent films, 
left his 220-acre ranch, in Newhall, 
California, to Los Angeles County, to 
be used as a park. Named after its 
donor, it was formally opened and dedi¬ 
cated in September as a county regional 
park. Taking part in the ceremonies 
were many old friends, including Leo 
Carrillo (long-time movie star and now 
a state park commissioner). 

New county regional park. Novem¬ 
ber 1 saw the dedication of the newly 
developed John Anson Ford Park in 
Bell Gardens, California, which will 
serve the recreation needs of 250,000 
people in Los Angeles County. The 
park covers 58.7 acres, with forty-five 
under development at this time. 

Los Angeles County administers a 
huge park system, consisting of 105 
park areas, with a total acreage of 13,- 
000. They define a regional recreation 
area as “a space which, by historical or 
scientific significance, conditions, 
unique natural features, unusual de¬ 
velopment, and so on, provides recrea¬ 
tion opportunities t6 attract people ir¬ 
respective of political, physical, or com¬ 
munity boundaries.” 

Names in the News 

• Stanley G. Witter, superintendent of 
recreation in Spokane, Washington, 
was recently elected state commander, 
Department of Washington, of the Mili¬ 
tary Order of The World Wars. 

• After almost twenty-four years of 
service in the recreation and physical 
education field, Ed Lawrence has re¬ 
signed as director of recreation in 
North Miami, Florida, to go into busi¬ 
ness as a representative of recreation 
and sports equipment. 

• Siebolt Frieswyk, a former music 
specialist on the NRA staff, and more 
recently director of education for the 
Griffith Music Foundation, Newark, 
New Jersey, is now music specialist for 
Oglebay Institute in Wheeling, West 
Virginia. 

Recreation Interns 

The NRA Recreation Internship Pro¬ 
gram is moving along steadily, with 
graduated interns going into good johs. 


• John Williams, who recently com¬ 
pleted his internship in Philadelphia, 
has been appointed program director in 
Decatur, Georgia. 

• Barry Mangum, who interned in 
Portland, Oregon, has accepted a job 
as supervisor of recreation in Green- 
burgh, New York. 

Kentucky Colonel 

In recognition of her contributions 
to recreation in the South, Ruth Hale 
Bird, general supervisor of recreation 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, was made a 
Kentucky colonel at the National Rec¬ 
reation Association Southern District 
Conference. 

Mrs. Bird has said of her job, “. . . 
It’s a great satisfaction to see a group 
of children happily engaged in con¬ 
structive activity and feel that I have 
[had] a part in it . . . giving them 
values that will stay with them all their 
lives — teaching them that though 
they’re individuals, they live in society 
and must make a contribution to it.” 

Study on Adolescents 

Minneapolis is currently conducting 
a study on adolescents. Data will be 
gathered on, among other salient facets, 
the thirteen- to seventeen-year-olds, 
concerning their conceptions of them¬ 
selves and others; their evaluation of 
family, school, and community life; 
and their employment records. 

It will be interesting to see how much 
recreation fits into the total picture of 
these various studies. 


In Memoriam 

• Civic leader and old friend of the 
National Recreation Association, Geo¬ 
rge W. Anger, died in Shelton, Con- 
neticut, this October at the age of sixty- 
three. He was executive secretary of the 
Derby-Shelton Community Center, gen¬ 
eral secretary of the Derby-Shelton 
YMCA, and was associated with many 
local organizations. 

• Kieran J. Watters, former NRA 
sponsor, former chairman of the Glens 
Falls, New York, recreation commis¬ 
sion, and long-time commission mem¬ 
ber, died October 5, after a long illness. 
Just prior to his death, Mr. Watters 
had received an NRA citation for serv¬ 
ice to the cause of recreation. 
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YOUR PROGRAM 



* 


^ hen it comes to the young married set, do your recrea¬ 
tion programs miss the boat? Too many recreation people 
seem to forget programs for this classification altogether. 
Most young couples are wide open for the type of recrea¬ 
tion we can give them. There are many activities around 
which to build a program, ranging from special interests 
to a general social program. A few examples that have 
proven themselves are: 

• Social gathering, with a program and refreshment com¬ 
mittee, loosely organized, with emphasis on getting together, 
meeting people, and enjoying the persons you are with. 

• Discussion group with a potluck dinner, speaker, dis¬ 
cussion, and good time. 

• A gourmet group, with experts invited to discuss good 
foods. 

• Bridge clubs—very popular. 

• Dance and social club. Schedule dances throughout the 
year at one or more locations, add spice by having a theme 
dance now and then, such as “South Seas,” “Hobo,” and 
so on. 


* A club that has a ‘‘home base” but goes afield for pic¬ 
nics, swim parties, and what-have-you. 

As you are, in reality, trying to meet the needs of people, 
they themselves should decide whether to meet seasonally or 
year round. Remember, it is a harder job to get a group 
together after they disband for a while than it is to keep 
them together in a long run. If they enjoy the activity, they 
want to stay together year round. 

Any agency can get into the act on this program. Smaller 
agencies have, in fact, an advantage over larger, more im¬ 
personal departments. Churches, Y’s, and similar agencies 
have a distinct responsibility here; recreation departments 
should in all cases explore the possibility. The larger the 
agency, the harder the effort and the more careful the plan¬ 
ning should be to get the program off to a good start. 

If young couples belong to a church, large club, or some 
similar group that announces that a “Young Married” club 
will form many will come because they feel a part of it 
already. They must feel they are a part of it or it must have 
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FOR "YOUNG 


some special attraction for them . It is up to you to provide 
that feeling. Just a general announcement to the public by 
a recreation department that such a group will form will 
meet with disaster, most of the time. 

Plan carefully, get a nucleus, see what the need is, use 
the personal approach, careful publicity, and so on. After 
they come and enjoy the group, they will be your best sales¬ 
men. Remember, these young couples are looking for things 
to do together. It is better than having the husband go to 
his bowling league and the wife to her bridge club. 

Departments have a responsibility to furnish facilities 
and such leadership as needed. These groups should, as 
much as possible, run themselves. Naturally they should 
expect to live up to policies of the sponsoring department. 
Many times groups like this will aid your program with 
funds and services. As much as possible they should pay 
their own way. Meeting places should be furnished but not 
food and special expenses. They will expect to carry their 
own load. Someone from the recreation department should 
be tied in with the group for guidance and good operational 
reasons. Do not start such a group only to cut them loose 
and still expect them to be a department club. 

Most young couples like to be with other young couples, 
but where does “young” stop? This, of course, is up to the 
club founders. Some clubs have stipulations whereby, when 
the combined ages of the couple reach a certain total, they 
must drop their membership. Some examples are seventy- 
seven, eighty, and one club is the “Century Club,” with a 
limit of one hundred years in combined ages. Be sure to 
make membership requirements known early so you are not 
confronted with the problem of, “What do we do now? 
The J oneses are nice people but they are over age!” 

Young married clubs should not be rigid and formal, but 
informal and fun. Your best selling point will be that young 
couples can get together with other young couples and 
enjoy their relationship. The program is entirely up to the 
club. Naturally the committee or organizer will be required 
to set up some sort of a program for the first time or two 
until the full wishes of the group are learned. A series of 
program and refreshment committees should be established, 
one committee for each meeting. It is good to get everyone 
active. Be sure to make your assignments by couples. You 
might have a constitution, you might have officers, you 


They are looking for recreation activi¬ 
ties to enjoy in mixed groups . 


MARRIEDS” 


might have business meetings; but, again, remember that 
most young couples are interested primarily in the social 
aspects. If you use the committee idea, whereby a commit¬ 
tee organizes the program and furnishes refreshments for 
a meeting in its turn, you need not have a club treasury. 
By this method you also insure the club’s paying its way. 

After the club is organized, a few problems always arise. 
The following are a few of the more common ones you 
might encounter: 

• At a general meeting a couple or two that you would nor¬ 
mally consider on the older side show up. Be sure your age 
limits are established or you may end up with a presenior 
citizens club. 

• You will meet the “professional club member,” who 
wants to be in on everything, have the last word, and his 
own way. After the club gets started, he might drop it and 
move on with the attitude of, “I got it started.” Good 
guidance and diplomacy are required here. 

• You have to contend with the member who somehow gets 
on a program committee, arranges (on her own) for a dry 
film speaker, for instance, and declares, “This is the type 
we should have. I can get forty to fifty films.” Programs 
should be checked in advance, if possible, or the recreation 
person could be a permanent member of the program 
committee. 

• After a couple have reached the maximum age limit no 
one seems to have the heart to remind them of it and they 
do not seem conscious of it. Adequate preparation should 
be made as the “last year” segment of the club. 

• Antidepartment actions, such as smoking in a no-smok- 
ing area, are a nuisance. This should be explained in 
advance and if it crops up, the rules enforced politely. 

• The person who wants to turn the club to another use 

* 

and suggests, “We should be doing something for the good 
of the community. Let’s make it a service club.” Your club 
is either sick; you need another club to meet the suggested 
need; or the member should join another club. You had a 
purpose when you formed, stick to it. 

Organize your club the way it will be best for your 
city; organize it to do the most good and meet the greatest 
need. This is a program that also can prove very satisfying 
to the professional recreation leader. Don’t miss the boat 
with the young married set. 

I 
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'ernor Robert R. Meyner of New Jersey ad- 
ses opening session of week-long meeting on “New 
itiers of Recreation/' Left. Dorothy Taafe, Con- 
s chairman and the outgoing president of ARS. 



The Governor’s attractive ladv is welcomed b\ 

* * 

Joseph Prendergast, NRA executive director and 
Congress vice-chairman, and presented with a pin 
made her by hospital patients as recreation project. 



Surveying the Congrei 
tion for the Aid of Cripp 
Mayo was one of the fou 
form of discussions, work 


The Congress 
Picture Album 

e 195S National Recreation Congress did justice to its theme, 
?creation Enters the Space Age/’ in xueighing the problems of this 
and giving delegates a clearer picture of the challenges ahead. 



oying ail early morning ride on the Atlantic City Boardwalk, Mrs. Joseph Prendergast and 
in Cline, executive director of the American Youth Hostels, are paced by the Reverend Robert (Bob) 
tards, minister-at-large, the Church of the Brethren. A champion athlete, Bob Richards addressed the 
Congress in Long Beach, California, on the character building values of sports activities in recreation. 



Congress Resource ai 
Howard Rich. Sheboygan 
with Mrs. Ella (Romy) B 
Hammond. Minot. N.D. 


























Dr. Jay B. Nash, N. Y. State Associa- 
tion for HPE&R (right) with Graham 
Skea, superintendent of recreation in 
East Orange. N. J., during a brief lull. 


mlcony are Leonard W. Mayo, left, executive director of the Associa- 
with Grant Titsworth, chairman of the NRA Board of Directors. Mr. 
10 addressed the Congress general sessions. Other meetings took the 
istrations, film showings, clinics, forums, reports, and idea swap shops. 


The exhibit (left) in the Work¬ 
shop on Creative Crafts gave an 
excellent picture of a good arts 
and crafts program in industry. 
Charles Pfizer and Company 
employees displayed outstand¬ 
ing lapidary and leather work, 
sculpture, weaving and painting. 


IN, :iu k M<r 


Entertaining demonstration 

also in crafts workshop. Robert 
Thompson, New York Univer¬ 
sity student, solves the mystery 

props. 


of constructing 


magic 



msultation Center 

. enjoys consultation 
NRA. Rear, Reuben 
eorge Nesbitt, NRA. 


Marionettes and puppets, how to make and use 
them, were among the many activities demonstrations 
at hospital recreation exhibit of varied resources 
now available to the worker in hospital recreation. 




A group of delegates from Special 
Services boards bus for a trip to Fort 
IJix. The armed services were well rep¬ 
resented at the Atlantic City meeting. 











































“TWELFTH NIGHT” 




Twelfth Night Revel 

In Bronxville, New York 

Have you ever been driving through your town or city 
about one week after Christmas and seen the cherished 
Christmas tree sticking out of some ash can or lying 
neglected in the gutter? Isn’t this a sad fate for one of our 
priceless Christmas traditions? 

Bronxville, New York, a little village in suburbia just 
fifteen miles out of New York City, lies within the town of 
Eastchester, and the Eastchester Recreation Commission 
provides Bronxville’s recreation program. The recreation 
commission is augmented, in Bronxville, by two advisory 
councils, the Bronxville Recreation Commission and the 
Bronxville PTA Recreation Committee. 

Mrs. R. Sherrard Elliott, of Bronxville, had for years 
made a valiant plea to her community to do something to 
preserve the rich tradition of the beloved Christmas tree 
after it had served its purpose. Her plea was, “To me the 
Christmas Eve program introduces a work of art; all works 
of art should go full circle. 1 think supplementary pageantry 
on Twelfth Night will round this circle.” The Bronxville 
PTA Recreation Committee accepted the challenge. 

The committee appointed Mrs. Janet Studebaker to pilot 
the project. They certainly selected a dynamic, imagina¬ 
tive, and hard-working person in this young mother. She 
simply went out and secured the services of just about 
everybody in the village from the superintendent of schools 
to the fire chief. Her organization was so good that, when 
the curtain went up, everything went off on cue. 

For three weeks prior to the much heralded Twelfth 
Night, the front page of the local paper carried some news 
about the affair. Suggestions were made that groups gather 
in their neighborhoods and march with their Christmas 
trees to the Bronxville high-school field, scene of the burn¬ 
ing of the Christmas Trees, which was the purpose of 
Twelfth Night. It was also suggested that odd dress, cos¬ 
tuming, and weird and eerie displays would be appropri¬ 
ate for the occasion. Each week the names of different 
people and organizations joining Twelfth Night were pub¬ 
lished in the newspaper. It was announced that: 

• The fire chief and his corps of men would stand by with 
an emergency truck should they be needed. 

• The superintendent of schools with his custodial staff 
and a crew of senior high-school students would help. 

• A local radio and television store would supply music 
and amplification for the program. 

• A local resident—a professional TV and radio an¬ 


nouncer—had volunteered his services as program narrator. 

• Three staff members of the Bronxville school system 
would lead community singing and provide instrumental 
selections. 

• The head of the school dramatic department had pre¬ 
pared, with the help of the high-school drama group, a 
clever skit which included Santa Claus, the jester, and other 
imaginary characters. 

• The superintendent of recreation had organized the 
Bronxville high-school football team, shrouded in their 
football hoods, to act as guardians of the fire. 

• The PTA president would be master of ceremonies. 

The Bronxville board of education cooperated with the 
project and allowed the use of their athletic field for the 
gigantic Christmas tree blaze. As churches, service and 
social clubs offered their support they were listed in the 
newspaper. 

On the twelfth night after Christmas, dusk was settling 
over the Bronxville high-school athletic field when the 
sound of a trumpet was heard, summoning all the people 
to gather around a stockpile of Christmas trees, piled high 
and roped off for security. All day people had been bring¬ 
ing their Christmas trees to the area. 

As the sound of the trumpet faded away, the narrator’s 
voice was heard, directing attention to the highways and 
byways approaching the field. Entire families were coming 
from all directions with their Christmas trees. Down one 
street came a long procession of families, many in costume. 
This group was led by the Pied Piper, playing a flute. 

Then, resoundingly sharp and clear, the brass was heard, 
announcing to the spirits that this was the time for revel 
and merrymaking, ballading and caroling, masque and 
music, fire lighting, and fun. 

Out of the dusk and into the circle came a creature from 
Mars to bring a message from outer space to the Twelfth 
Night celebrants. At the same time Santa Claus came down 
the field to receive the good wishes of everybody as he 
prepared to return to the North Pole. Then the jester 
danced and pranced around the circle. He clowned and 
the children squealed their delight. With pomp and cere¬ 
mony the jester escorted Mrs. Elliott, originator of this local 
“Twelfth Night,” to the Christmas-tree pyre. With a 
courtly bow to her he turned and tossed a lighted torch 
into the trees, and a great streak of cleansing fire shot 
toward the sky. 

The jester danced around the fire and the people cried 
out in excitement. Outside the roped area were huge stock- 
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lies of trees and upon a given signal the hooded football 
layers rushed to heap trees into the blhzing inferno. 

I The merrymaking went on for an hour and a half and 
id not end until the last tree was burned. Then, in the 


dark, the large crowd turned toward home, each with the 
feeling that the Christinas season had indeed come to an 
inspired close. — Vincent D. Bellew, Superintendent of 
Recreation, Eastchester , New York. 



A fining ceremony and atlendant revel mark end of cherished Christmas trees that have served their purpose and passed prime 


Twelfth Night Ceremonial 

In Pontiac, Michigan 

In Olde Englande, the Lord of Misrule was chosen by lot 
to preside over the Twelfth Night festivities. Everyone, 
from the highest noble to the lowliest servant, had to obey 
his dictates for the evening. In this ceremony, the Lord of 
Misrule acts as narrator. He should be costumed as richly 
as possible, wear a crown or a fool’s cap hung with bells and 
carry a sceptre ornamented with gay ribbons with bells tied 
to their ends. He shakes his sceptre to gain the attention of 
the audience each time he speaks. He should have a good 
speaking voice. Provide him with an adequate public-ad¬ 
dress system. If he reads the script, make it up in the form 


of a scroll. At the end of his narration, he is handed a large, 
lighted torch. 

The five girls who bring in the various Christmas sym¬ 
bols to be burned should also be in bright costumes and 
should enter with great dignity. At the end of the narra¬ 
tion, the five girls, escorted by a uniformed fireman, light 
their torches from the narrator’s and proceed to the five 
points of the star. All five points should be lighted simul¬ 
taneously. 

The Christmas trees are arranged ahead of time. They 
should be upright, leaning toward the center, and spread 
out into five points like a star, center height about fifteen 
feet, total diameter about a hundred and twenty feet. Leave 
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plenty of air space to provide a good draft for the fire. 

The program opens with singing of two Christmas carols 
by a high-school choral group; after which the Lord of 
Misrule enters and reads the following: 

I, Lord of Misrule, ruler of the yuletide season, proclaim 
the following: Members of my court, according to tradi¬ 
tion, Christmas ends tonight, the twelfth night. Originally 
this night was set aside commemorating the visit of the 
Magi or Wise Men, who, according to one interpretation, 
reached Bethlehem twelve days after they had seen the 
Christmas star on the night our Lord was born. According 
to tradition, when the Magi returned to their kingdoms, 
they gave up their high positions, distributed their property 
to the poor, and went to preach the gospel of the Prince 
of Peace. 

Now these, and other early Christian missionaries, found 
the pagan people celebrating with joyful, yet solemn fes¬ 
tivities, the festival of the new year, when the long nights 
and the gray shadows of the winter months were again 
being replaced by sunlight and lengthening days. Since 
these pagan rites took place during what is now known as 
our Christmas season, the early Christians very wisely did 
not try to destroy this pagan festival, but sought to com¬ 
bine it with the Nativity celebration. Thus we have today 
the feasting, the color, the evergreen, the holly, the mistle¬ 
toe, the light, and many of the picturesque customs and 
much else belonging to the old pagan festivals as part of 
our Christmas program. 

As you know, all Christmas symbols should be removed 
and put away on the twelfth night. You are gathered here 
to assist in this rite. 

Decorating for Christmas is a custom of heathen origin— 
an offering of winter hospitality to the spirits and fairies 
who haunted the leafless woods. The yuletide habit of 
using greenery by the Christians is to emphasize the Na¬ 
tivity idea. One authority states that trimming the homes 
and churches with evergreens reminded man of Christ’s 
Godliness and that the Child born at Bethlehem was both 
God and man, “who would spring up like a tender plant, 
should always be green and flourishing and live forever 
more.” Today this custom is still with us! (The first girl 
now walks up and places a Christmas wreath upon the 
symbolic bonfire.) 

The holly, with its sharp prickles and blood-red berry, 
was, and still is, considered the symbol of joy and peace. 
Early beliefs gave the holly mysterious powers. It could 
bring good luck, it could ward off witches, and protect oc¬ 
cupants from severe weather, thunder, and lightning. Poets 
of days gone by have often praised the holly. May the 
holly always bear its green leaves and red berries at Christ¬ 
mas time! (Second girl now places holly on bonfire.) 

The use of the mistletoe at Christmas time dates back to 
the old pagan customs, for mistletoe holds for them all sorts 
of miraculous virtues. One legend comes from Scandana- 
vian folklore, which deemed it so sacred that if enemies 
met casually beneath the mistletoe in the forest, they laid 
down their arms and maintained a truce until the following 
day. Then grew the practice of hanging mistletoe in door¬ 


ways, the passing under which was understood to imply 
pledge of peace and friendship and was sealed by a friendl 
greeting or kiss. May the mistletoe always represent friem 
ship and affection! (Third girl places mistletoe on fire.) 

The use of lighted candles, now universally used as 
yuletide decoration, dates back to the time before Chris, 
when the pagans fastened them to trees to denote the sun’ 
return to the earth. The Christian use of the candle, syir 
bolic of Christ as the light of the world, is said to be a corr 
bination of Roman and Hebrew customs. Bayberry can 
dies, with their delicate odor, are popular at Christmas an< 
are said to bring good luck to a home. Also there is th 
belief that if sweethearts who are separated at Christina 
light bay r berry candles the scent will be wafted from one t< 
the other—even across the world if they are truly in love 
May candles always burn at Christmas. (Fourth girl placej 
candles in fire.) 

It would be an oversight if nothing were said of the popu 
lar custom of exchanging cards. The first Christmas card: 
appeared about one hundred years ago in England, bu 
not until 1900 did we find it in this country. Today, the) 
are almost a must; of odd design and messages there is nc 
end. May kindly messages always unite friends at Christ 
mas time! (Fifth girl places Christmas cards on fire.) 

There is a difference between a hymn and carol. A hymr 
is essentially devotional, while a carol is a song in whicl 
a religious theme is treated in a familiar, playful, or festive 
style. It is a curious fact that Christmas is the only festival 
for which carols have been written and kept in use. (Sing 
Christmas carol at this point; just a short one.) Never lei 
us forget the singing of Christmas carols! (Narrator places 
copy of Christmas carol on fire.) 

The use of the evergreen, a symbol of immortality, dates 
back to the early primitive tribes who revered nature. To 
day, in the United States, about two-thirds of the homes 
center their holiday gaiety around a lighted Christmas 
tree. This tree, with which we are most familiar, is credited 
to Martin Luther. Since his time it has become an estab 
fished custom for the tree to take a large place in th* 
Christmas celehration. May the forests ever contribute 
fragrance and beauty to this festive season! (Narratoi 
places small Christmas tree on fire.) 

Among all these many customs there is one which is pre 
eminently symbolic. It is the burning of the Christmas 
greens. The season is at end; the Christmas greens are dr) 
and sear, but as the fire consumes them, they give fight and 
cheer. The spirit of the Christ Child is always with us 
May His fight and warmth make the whole world one. 1 
command you, bearers of the yuletide season, light youi 
torches and fire the star which is the symbol of light 
warmth, and cheer in our hearts! (At this point the five 
girls fight their torches and, escorted by a uniformed fire 
man, proceed to the five points of the star. Meanwhile, the 
choral group sings “We Three Kings of Orient Are,” anc 
at the conclusion of this song the girls apply their torches 
to the five tips of the star. This brings to a close our “burn 
ing-of-the-green” program. — City of Pontiac , Michigan , 
Department of Parks and Recreation . 
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Do you know the difference be¬ 
tween the creative activity atid 
the directed activity? 


Grace Stanistrect 

I magination is the beginning of crea¬ 
tive effort. A child imagines what he 
most wants. A five-year-old, for ex¬ 
ample, may want desperately to be in 
school because his older brothers are 
there, but he must remain at home a 
while longer. Out of his small knowl¬ 
edge of school he imagines he is in 
school. He “plays out” his desire and 
for the while he is lost in his play, is 
satisfied and happy. The observer is 
entranced with the play. He is privi¬ 
leged to watch imagination at work to 
satisfy a need. The act is an end in 
itself, but more important a means of 
personal expression. This is growth. 

Imagination is the beginning of crea¬ 
tion and self-expression. The painter 
wants to interpret nature as he sees it. 
Before he can put anything on canvas 
he must see or imagine what it is he 
wishes to express of nature, from his 
point of view. This is a process of se¬ 
lection and unification that cannot be 
explained without the aid of imagina¬ 
tion. The process is self-revelation, 
self-expression. 

It is important for teachers or leaders 
and parents, to define self-expression. 
Self-expression implies a creative act, a 
deliberate effort to share, a personal 
commentary. It is a revelation of per¬ 
sonal adjustment to reality. It is the 
integrated result of an integrative pro¬ 
cess in which parts are related to a 
whole. Experience, attitudes, knowl¬ 
edge and ability are just a part of this. 

We are concerned with developing the 
ability to project and reveal self because 
it is a means to mental health and a 

Miss Stanistreet is director of Adelphi 
College Children's Art Center, Garden 
City, N. Y., and a member of the Drama 
Committee of the NRA National Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Recreation Pro¬ 
grams and Activities. 



IMAGINATION 

Is the 

BEGINNING 


means to growth. We know that cer¬ 
tain wines need to be uncorked to 
breathe. We know that life depends on 
inhalation and exhalation. Just so, self- 
expression is a two-way process. Some¬ 
thing must be taken in before expres¬ 
sion can occur, and teachers and parents 
need to learn the difference between re¬ 
gurgitation and creative expression. 
Too often they are satisfied with the 
first. They encourage repetition in toto. 
To be able to recognize and encourage 
what is truly creative is the skill of the 
fine teacher. To develop this skill, the 
teacher or leader attempts and observes 
the creative process in himself as well 


as in children. He discovers it is his 
imagination, which is the yeast that 
leavens the product and makes it unique 
and individual. He begins to be aware 
of the difference between creative activ¬ 
ity and directed activity. He learns in 
teaching to so structure the lessons that 
a wide variety of responses is possible 
and acceptable. The kind of lessons 
where only one response is acceptable 
is limiting and discouraging. This is 
the difference between lessons in art 
and creative art activity. 

How many adults started life with 
keen interest in one of the arts? This 
interest was lost somewhere along the 
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way to adulthood because they were 
given “lessons.” They were subjected 
to a so-called learning experience that 
was concerned with achieving one kind 
of response (imitative), one way (tech¬ 
nique) of achieving results. This way 
of teaching can kill both desire and 
interest. This is not always true. Some 
children want so much to achieve that 
they can subject themselves to disci¬ 
plines that are beyond them, but many 
more are discouraged and give up. This 
kind of study docs not encourage think¬ 
ing, does not stimulate imagination, 
does not produce unique and indi¬ 
vidual results. It asks children to con¬ 
form to standards and disciplines set 
up by professional adults for adults. 

Nothing succeeds like success. If wc 
want children to be successful we must 
give them a chance to succeed by pro¬ 
viding opportunities consistent with 
their abilities, interests and needs. We 
must give them the chance to think and 
to reach their own conclusions. We 


Revive the 
Old'T ime 
Kissing Ball! 

HRISTMAS has many intriguing holi¬ 
day aspects other than its more 
solemn significance as a religious ob¬ 
servance. The very air crackles with 
festive feelings; people greet each other 
with warmth at Christmas time; and the 
pungent smell of evergreen permeates 
everything. 

One friendly custom, more or less rel¬ 
egated to the attic since Prince Albert 
introduced the Christmas tree into Vic¬ 
torian England, is the kissing ball—a 
delightful combination of mistletoe, 
greenery, and traditional Christmas or¬ 
naments. At one time, this decoration 
hung in a prominent place in every 
English home from Christmas Eve until 
Twelfth Night. The English made the 
kissing ball of ivy, holly, rosemary, and 


must stop telling them how and en¬ 
courage their natural interest in dis¬ 
covery and exploration. I ask you to 
perform a simple activity—sweeping, 
catching a mosquito, or digging. Re¬ 
peat this action. What happened? You 
were self-directed and disciplined. 

The result w r as an illusion of reality. 
There was purpose behind this. You 
w T ere communicating the picture in your 
mind. This communication was a crea¬ 
tive effort. It began with my suggestion, 
which stimulated your imagination. 

You called to mind an image out of 
your experience and knowledge. You 
weren't trying to reproduce a specific 
experience. If you swept, you selected 
a particular broom, you selected the 
place you were sweeping. You “made 
up” a problem in the sweeping. You 
added an interesting detail—a bug on 
the floor. . . . You expressed yourself 
and in accomplishing this you got out 
of yourself for a brief moment. In so 
doing you became more of yourself. 


any other handy greenery, and, alw ays, 
a good-sized, generously berried sprig 
of mistletoe, until recently the only sur¬ 
vivor of the kissing ball. Here are a 
couple of basic methods for making 
your own kissing ball this Christmas: 

Make frame of stiff wire, hoops, or 
other material that can be shaped into 
a globe of any size you w r ant. Cover 



with Christmas greenery and tinsel. 
The age of plastics has produced its 


This is a kind of self-escape that is I 
creative, strengthening, rewarding, re¬ 
newing, or refilling. 

In our culture, we have developed | 
escape mechanisms, movies, cheap lit- I 
erature, comics, and so forth. These 
may rest the individual, but they seldom 
refuel. Creative activity refuels and en¬ 
ergizes. Learning and growth are pur¬ 
poseful and require exercise of the 
whole being. Creative activity is pro- I 
ductive of self-discipline and self-aware¬ 
ness. It results in abilitv to solve 

* 

problems. This is the test of creative 
teaching, not hov r many creative per¬ 
formances, pictures exhibited, dances 
originated, but how many children or 
people capable of coping with and solv¬ 
ing the problems of living. 

Imagination is the beginning of crea¬ 
tive effort. We need teacher and parent 
who can stimulate the imagination, to 
be sensitive to the unique qualities of 
the result, and to be unafraid of what 
will happen, jfc 


version of the kissing ball. You can 
make your foundation of Styrofoam; 
cut sprigs of greenery—balsam, pine, 
fir. juniper, hemlock, or spruce—into 
even lengths of about five or six inches; 
then poke them into the Styrofoam so 
nothing but the green shows. Tips of 
boxwood, red - berried, small - leaved 
holly, or even small pine cones can be 
added to vary the effect. Punch small 
branches of mistletoe tied together with 
bright holiday ribbon into the bottom. 
To hang it, poke a wooden pick, with a 
wire loop, into the top. The variations 
are as unlimited as your imagination. 

Making a kissing ball would be a 
w r onderful recreation center project for 
the holiday season, as well as for your 
own home. Hung near the front door 
or over a dining table, the kissing ball 
imparts a traditionally festive air to the 
holiday season. Let’s revive this warm 
and cordial custom this Christmas! 

* 

Some of the above ideas were derived 
from an article by R. R. Thomasson, in 
The New York Times of December 22, 
1957. 
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Community Stage-Musie Shell, in Montebello, California, lias natural setting. It seats 1,700. George Sehreiber, architect. 
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ll is built in form of an X, front and larger portion being stage area of some 900 feet; stage holds approximately 100 musicians. 


“Cultural activities could well be 
the solid core around zvhich com - 
munity pride might flourish ” 


NEW 

STAGE 

MUSIC 

SHELL 


Gene Rotsch 


A N unusual stage music shell build¬ 
ing was completed recently in the 
existing amphitheater in City Park, 
Montebello, California. The amphi¬ 
theater itself provides seating in a nat¬ 
ural outdoor setting for approximately 
seventeen hundred persons. The shell 
building is of a design and concept new 
in outdoor cultural facilities. I did the 
original design with multiuse in mind; 
refinements and working drawings by 
George F. Sehreiber, an outstanding 
southern California architect. 

The structure itself is built on a 
modified X: the front and larger por¬ 
tion of the X is the stage area of some 
nine hundred square feet, approachable 
by doors from the rear side of this area 
and by inclined ramps in front of the 
proscenium arch. The enclosed back 
portion of this modified X provides 
dressing rooms, separated by a folding 
partition. These may be opened into 
one large room, accommodating rehear¬ 
sals for dramatic and musical groups, 
as well as craft classes and other indoor 
activities. Extending completely across 
the back of the structure is a large 

V. E. “Gene” Rotscii, is director of rec¬ 
reation, Garden Grove, California. 


storage room, especially designed for 
full-sized scenery flats and other stage 
equipment. Another unusual feature of 
the stage area itself is a wooden grid 
set into the stage slab. This grid runs 
diagonally, four feet on centers, per¬ 
mitting use of stage screws and braces 
to erect scenery for dramatic produc¬ 
tions. Without this grid, it would be 
very difficult to set scenery properly on 
a concrete slab. The structure will be 
equipped with the very latest in sound 
amplification and portable stage light¬ 
ing. The stage itself will seat approxi¬ 
mately one hundred musicians and is of 
adequate size to present dramatic pro¬ 
ductions of almost any scope. The title 
of the structure is the Community 
Stage-Music Shell, and it was erected at 
a cost of less than $20,000. Part of this 
was contributed from funds raised by 
the Montebello Fun Festival, an annual 
community celebration. 

If anyone has further questions, 
please feel free to write this department. 
Like most recreation professionals, I 
have a strong conviction that cultural 
activities could well be the solid core 
around which community pride might 
flourish. 
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HOW TO KEEP 


’EM SKATING 



A park district tells how it makes ice 
available on natural outdoor skating 
areas for the longest possible time. 


Henrv D. Field 


T N VIEW of the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of artificial ice skating rinks 
being installed, what is the outlook for 
ice skating on the lakes, ponds, rivers, 
and sloughs located in park and recrea¬ 
tion areas? Experience at Lake Ellyn, 
a six-acre expanse in Glen Ellyn Park 
District, Illinois, would indicate that 
demand for large outdoor skating areas 
continues to increase. Weather permit¬ 
ting, ice skating facilities at Lake Ellyn 
draw an ever-increasing number from 
an expanding area, which at times taxes 
our facilities. It would appear that the 
artificial rinks, which can be made 
available before lake skating, have been 
contributing substantially to the in¬ 
creased interest in ice skating generally. 
However, the increasing interest in out¬ 
door winter sports including skating, in 
recent years, can be attributed in great 
part to the development of wearing ap¬ 
parel which is light, comfortable, per¬ 
mits freedom of movement, yet at the 
same time keeps the individual com¬ 
fortably warm. 

In Glen Ellyn, we have been attempt¬ 
ing to expand the available skating area 
and to have the facilities open for use 
during a maximum period during the 
winter season. This we are finding a 
challenge; but, with adequate prepara¬ 
tion and proper facilities, it should be 

Condensed with permission, from the 
March-Apnl, 1958, issue of Illinois Parks. 
Mr. Field is president of the Glen Ellyn 
Park District Board. 


possible to anticipate a month to six 
weeks season of outdoor ice skating. 

W eather—Important Factor 

In the Chicago area, weather is the 
most important element, and, therefore, 
in operating during the past three or 
four years, we have worked closely with 
the Chicago weather bureau, whose 
forecasters have been most helpful. 

In order to maintain a fairly large 
ice skating area we have found that it 
is necessary to take advantage of every 
break in the weather, both the imme¬ 
diate and also the forecast. It is well 
known, and we accept the forecasts from 
the weather bureau office on that basis, 
that weather conditions change rapidly 
and the forecast may not develop; but, 
from experience, the percentage of ac¬ 
curate forecasts is high and worthwhile 
in setting up a program. 

This is being written in February, 
during the coldest period experienced 
so far, with reading of ten to twelve 
degrees below respectively during the 
last two nights, with clear skies. We 
now have around fifteen inches of ice 
on the lake and therefore, for the rest 
of the season, will have a foundation 
which will permit use of heavy equip¬ 
ment. How we got that sheet of ice, and 
the problems involved, may be helpful 
to others. 

Hooding Also Important 

We had no skating available in De¬ 
cember. A reference to the “Local Cli¬ 


matological Data” for December, 1957, 
a weather-bureau summary of temper¬ 
atures, precipitation, and other 'data 
issued monthly (annual subscription, 
$1.50) shows that on December 10, a 
low of eight degrees was reached, fol¬ 
lowed by a two-degree low on December 
11 and three degrees on the 12th; how¬ 
ever, since our lake ranges in depth 
from a few inches to over six feet it 
did not freeze over in full. During the 
rest of December, temperatures ranged 
from a high of forty to fifty-two de¬ 
grees, and from a low of thirty-seven to 
twenty degrees. By the morning of De¬ 
cember 30 we had about one inch of 
ice covering the lake and in the follow¬ 
ing twenty-four hours about a six-inch 
snowfall, With ice too weak to support 
equipment and with an insulating blan¬ 
ket of snow, ice formation, even in the 
presence of low temperatures, is very 
slow. To offset this we started flooding 
the surface with two portable gasoline 
pumps operating from the pier extend¬ 
ing about sixty feet into the lake. By 
night, with a forecast of much colder 
weather for at least a week, we had sunk 
the snow for a distance of about one 
hundred feet from the pier, which set 
up and froze during that night when the 
temperature dropped to a low of twenty 
degrees. On New Year’s Day, we moved 
out onto the ice and continued to flood, 
also using a pair of skis. We had a 
man go out on the snow-covered area 
and break holes through the ice, to fa- 
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Militate saturation of the snow, with the 
hater seeping up through the holes. 
Again, on Thursday, we operated the 
’pumps and with temperatures ranging 
ifrom twenty degrees to zero, by Friday 
[afternoon we were able to open for 
skating with about five inches of ice. 
^Skating was available through January 
15, both day and evenings. 

Host to Championship Races 

For the last twenty years, Lake Ellyn 
has been host to the Illinois State Out¬ 
door Ice Speed Skating Championship 
Races, run under the auspices of the 
Glen Ellyn Amateur Athletic Associa¬ 
tion, under the sanction of the Amateur 
Skating Association of Illinois. During 
the week the worried members of the 
association’s skating committee assisted 
in the night flooding. Their meet was 
scheduled for Sunday, January 5, and 
on Friday night the volunteer crew 
sprayed the area to be used for the 
track and the meet came off on schedule. 

Use of Snow Blowers and Sprayers 

On January 15, some light snow fell 
and continued each day thereafter. On 
January 19 through the 21st we had an 
almost continuous, very heavy, wet 
snowfall. On Monday, January 20, we 
kept our jeep with a scoop operating 
on an area covering about half the lake. 
At 11 A.M. it became necessary to halt 
operations to give the crew and volun¬ 
teer workers a rest; however, up to that 
time, we had the situation under con¬ 
trol. With a forecast of much more wet 
snow on the following day we would 
have operated the jeep all night, if we 
could have. However, that was impos¬ 
sible and. as a result, on Tuesday, we 
could no longer move the wet snow and 
had to shut down. Therefore our ice 
skating facilities were closed down until 
Monday, February 3, a matter of two 
weeks' lost. That we shut down was 
not because of failure in our plan of 
operation, but rather lack of adequate 
equipment and sufficient labor. How¬ 
ever, on Saturday and Sunday, January 
25 and 26, we flooded the partially 
cleared area and saturated the snow, 
now about five inches deep, even though 
forecasts did not indicate much colder 
weather, but did predict light snow for 

several davs more. In fact, it continued 

¥ * 

to snow through the rest of January 


and accumulated another four inches 
on top of the surface of frozen slush ice. 

With colder weather and low temper¬ 
atures beginning Friday, January 31, 
the slush ice tightened and, with from 
five to nine inches thickness of ice, we 
began clearing the snow with two snow 
blowers; however, where the snow was 
deep and packed we had some trouble 
and had to resort to shovels because of 
failure of the slush ice to freeze. By 
Sunday, February 2, we were able to 
get the heavy equipment on the ice, in¬ 
cluding the shaver, and, by Wednesday, 
February 5, we had the area cleared and 
under control. On that evening we 
sprayed the most heavily used ice-skat¬ 
ing area, against a forecast of colder 
weather, which did not develop. We 
used well water rather than lake water 
since the warmer well water, about fifty- 
five degrees, would melt some of the 
finer shavings and “snow” created by 
the skaters and produce a better surface 
when sprayed on snow ice. The follow¬ 
ing day the weather turned colder and 
the flooded area tightened. 

Basie Weatlier Facts 

Each year is different. However, after 
a number of years of observation, there 
are some basic facts with respect to the 
weather in this area, which form a 
pattern. While cold fronts do not move 
in on exact dates, some time after De¬ 
cember 20 one moves in and usually the 
first week in January will bring suffi¬ 
ciently low T temperatures to build ice. 
Also, the first week in February is 
usually quite cold. From the standpoint 
of participation, the Christmas holidays 
are best and heavy attendance continues 
through the first week in February. 

While flooding to eliminate snow 
causes formation of so-called “snow 
ice” and results in rough ice, porous 
and full of minute air bubbles, it is 
possible by flooding or spraying to 
build up a fairly hard surface and then 
by shaving to create a smooth skating 
surface. 

Snow on top of ice is difficult to 
handle unless the ice sheet is at least 
six inches thick, and even this thickness 
can be treacherous on warmer days if 
snow is heavy. With ice thickness under 
five inches and any substantial snow, 
three or four inches, flooding is usually 
preferable. Bearing in mind that ice is 


one-eighth of an inch buoyant for each 
inch of ice, saturation of snow on the 
surface soon weighs the ice sheet down 
below the buoyancy point. If holes are 
chopped in the ice, water will seep 
through to the snow and assist in sink¬ 
ing the mass; this process can be has¬ 
tened by flooding. 

Surface flooding should not be done 
against a forecast of higher than 
twenty-five degrees night temperature. 
Ice formation is relatively slow above 
twenty degrees, but increases rapidly as 
temperatures recede from that point. 

Develop Pattern to Remove Snow 

One problem every person handling 
a large skating area must watch closely 
is this: when you move snow median-* 
ically it must be dumped only in shallow T 
areas away from the focal skating 
point; warming house, pier, entrance. 
Therefore, it is necessary to develop a 
pattern for moving heavy snowfalls. 
Also where snow is piled on ice, the 
warmth of the earth is sufficient to melt 
the ice underneath, thereby creating 
danger spots. On warm days it will 
cause water to accumulate on the ice 
surface which may cause trouble, espe¬ 
cially on the odd warm sunny days when 
ice under water melts more rapidly than 
that which is exposed to the air and dry. 

Also, the park board considering de¬ 
velopment of an area for skating should 
give careful consideration to the depth 
of the body of water; the shallower it is, 
the more quickly it freezes. To land¬ 
scape architects we suggest that con¬ 
tours be adapted to the problems in¬ 
herent in working to get a sheet of ice 
thick enough for skating and to remove 
snow with light equipment, particularly 
the light snow blower, which does not 
create piles of snow along the shore. 

In the 1956-1957 season, with about 
five weeks’ of skating, attendance ap¬ 
proached 60,000, based on a close es¬ 
timate. On several weekends as many 
as fifteen hundred people attended at 
one time, proof that the interest in good 
outdoor ice skating is still very real. 
Skating is well worthwhile from the 
standpoint of being one of the best out¬ 
door winter activities in which the 
whole family, from the tot on double 
runners to the old man and ma—who 
still think they are good skaters—can 
participate in together. # 
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for the 

Administrator 

Subdivision Ordinance 

Wayne, Michigan, has adopted a new subdivision ordi¬ 
nance to fulfill one of the requirements for its $3,000,000 
urban renewal program. The ordinance provides for a plat 
act agreement authorizing the village to dedicate certain 
land for public sites. The planning commission may require 
the dedication or reservation of land within the subdivi¬ 
sion when the master plan indicates that a proposed park, 
playground, school, or other public site will be located in 
whole or in part in the subdivision. Furthermore, the plan¬ 
ning commission may require similar dedication of sites 
not anticipated in the master plan if the characteristics of 
the subdivision, especially large-scale neighborhoods, make 
them necessary. Such an agreement is relatively new in the 
state of Michigan, and the city has already successfully 
defended itself in a $150,000 suit brought by a developer 
charging duress.— Public Management, April, 1958. 

Largest Property Owner 

The park department is the largest property owner 
among New York City’s departments. The city owns more 
than four billion dollars’ worth of real estate within its 
borders. Parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, and swim¬ 
ming pools are valued at a total of $1,084,560,850; this 
exceeds by a considerable margin the value of properties 
under the board of education. 

How do your city’s parks rate in value with properties 
controlled by other municipal departments? 

Mutual Interests 

In his annual report as president of the Minneapolis 
Board of Park Commissioners for the year ending April 1, 
1957, Dr. Roy E. Peterson stated: 

“A notable contribution to community cooperation was 
made during the year when, through conferences between 
board members and officials of the village of Golden Val¬ 
ley, agreement was reached to hold mutual consultations 
whenever the interests of the residents in the suburban 
communities might be involved in any action taken by the 
board. This was followed by a meeting of park officials 
from Minneapolis and representatives of a large number of 
suburban communities, looking toward the establishment of 
a permanent organization for the consideration of mutual 
park problems.” 

In his 1956 report, Dr. Peterson stated: 

“Announcement of the preliminary plan of the new inter- * 
state and state highway systems as they affect Minneapolis 
has been a matter of great interest and importance during 
the past year. It is noteworthy, I believe, that the highway 
authorities are inclined to accept the suggestions and the 
reservations as regards park properties, as contained in the 
recommendations of the superintendent of parks and his 


staff. Such acceptance displays and reflects the sound phi-1 
losophy and the necessary foresight that underlies the pro-1 
fessional operation of the Minneapolis Park Department.” 

The same report also contained the following by Charlesl 
E. Doell, superintendent of the board: 

“Reference was made in the 1955 report to the sweeping j 
alterations to be made in the highway pattern of the city 
by the state and national governments, in implementing the 
interstate and state highway systems. The Minnesota 
State Highway Department has submitted a plan for this 
interstate system for the city of Minneapolis, and it has con¬ 
ferred with the park department and other agencies of the 
city government concerning the likely impact of the estab¬ 
lishment of such a system. The proposals have been 
studied by George Barton, national authority on the estab¬ 
lishment of freeways, and his report, in general terms, con¬ 
firms the feasibility of the highway plan as it affects the 
city of Minneapolis. The proposed system touches the park 
system at many points and affects the properties of the 
board in several instances. A special report was submitted 
to the board by the superintendent on the impact of the 
proposed plan on park property. The Barton report is en¬ 
couraging in its recommendations that the principles previ¬ 
ously outlined to the highway department and set forth in 
the 1955 annual park report concerning the general city 
plan, and the necessity for preserving, as far as possible, 
the recreation and aesthetic values of park properties now 
in existence.” 

Municipal Administrative Guide 

Recreation executives will be interested in a section on 
“Parks and Recreation” in Check List on How to Improve 
Municipal Services, a publication issued by the Interna¬ 
tional City Managers’ Association in Chicago. It is de¬ 
signed to guide municipal officials in analyzing their pro¬ 
grams, organizations, and methods of administration. The 
section relating to parks and recreation, which was pre¬ 
pared with advice from four authorities in that field, in¬ 
cludes twenty-seven questions relating to various aspects of 
departmental operation. Price is $2.00 a copy. 

Neighborhood Conservation 

City authorities who are concerned with neighborhood 
conservation and rehabilitation will be interested in a re¬ 
port entitled Neighborhood Conservation — a Pilot Study, 
recently published by the Detroit City Plan Commission in 
cooperation with the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The purposes of the study were to examine Detroit’s 'urban 
renewal program, with particular reference to its planning 
process and actual application to neighborhood conserva¬ 
tion, and also to analyze and report the accomplishments of 
the city’s conservation pilot project in terms of the planning 
principles, methodology, and techniques used. The detailed 
description of the series of planning, organizational, and 
operational stages involved in the study and the policy de¬ 
cisions drawn from it should serve as a valuable guide to 
all who are concerned with urban renewal programs. Ad¬ 
dress of the City Plan Commission is City-County Build¬ 
ing, 400 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan. # 
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PERSONNEL 


A Personnel Congress 


W. C. Sutherland 


“The greatest undeveloped source of power in the universe 
is leadership potential. This is the thing we 
are driving at in personnel.”—WCS 


The 40th National Recreation Con¬ 
gress was. in effect, a personnel Con¬ 
gress, from the standpoint of those 
handling personnel. The Association’s 
personnel staff, with the help of the 
field representatives, held several hun¬ 
dred personnel consultations with can¬ 
didates and employers. These involved 
some fifty types of jobs, primarily in 
municipal departments and state mental 
hospitals. Representatives from local 
and state agencies, from Army Special 
Services, the air force, and the national 
American Red Cross were actively re¬ 
cruiting through the week. 

Greatest demand seemed to be for 
assistant executives, supervisors, and 
community center directors. The great¬ 
est need appeard to be for women. Most 
of these positions were in the $4,500 to 
$7,000 salary range. Although many 
new candidates registered with the 
Association as a result of the Congress, 
the national personnel pool is still lower 
than it should be. 

The self-service job mart at the Con¬ 
gress was busy day and night. Candi¬ 
dates and employers were busy study¬ 
ing the files long after the lights were 
out on other services. The large job 
map charting many positions geogra¬ 
phically aided both candidates and em¬ 
ployers. Assistance was given to one 
west coast city in administering writ¬ 
ten and oral examinations for staff 
positions. 

The Third National Institute in Rec¬ 
reation Administration was oversub¬ 
scribed, as had been its two predeces¬ 
sors. All who attended received certi¬ 
ficates. Seventeen delegates received a 
special certificate, having attended all 

Mr. Sutherland is director of the NRA 
Recreation Personnel Service. 


three institutes to date, dealing with: 
“Advancing the Frontiers in Adminis¬ 
tration”; “Organizational Teamwork 
and Creative Leadership”; and “Com¬ 
munications and Public Relations.” 
The 1958 Institute drew its instructors 
from General Electric, American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph, the National 
Publicity Council for Health and Wel¬ 
fare Service and the public relations 
firm of Pendray and Cook. These rep¬ 
resented outstanding leaders in this im¬ 
portant field. 

The one hundred and twenty-five who 
attended the institute, including spe¬ 
cial guests, represented all the National 
Recreation Association field districts, 
thirty states, Canada, and Malaya. 
About half came from the eastern 
United States. These top executives, 
for the most part, were not only college 
trained but forty per cent or more re¬ 
ported graduate education. Their aver¬ 
age experience was fifteen years. The 
speakers’ presentations and the discus¬ 
sions themselves were packed full of im¬ 
portant information, and repeated re¬ 
quests for a printed report of the Insti¬ 
tute proceedings have caused the Asso¬ 
ciation to consider publishing the set. 

A half-day session on “Problems of 
Supervisors” was established, for the 
first time this year, to parallel the tra¬ 
ditional meeting for executives. It was 
well attended, and outstanding panel 
members presented stimulating talks on 
“Principles of Supervision,” “Func¬ 
tions and Responsibilities of Supervis¬ 
ors,” “Qualities of Good Supervisors,” 
and “Suggestions as to How One Be¬ 
comes a Better Supervisor.” 

For the first time, also, a master ses¬ 
sion was conducted on recruiting. Spe¬ 
cific examples of activities now being 


conducted at local, state, district and 
national levels were reported. Dele¬ 
gates attending this meeting felt a new 
sense of responsibility in this area. 

Another very popular, and much dis¬ 
cussed, personnel meeting dealt with 
the “Personal Growth and Professional 
Development of Workers on the Job.” 
Focus of attention was on such aspects 
as principles of growth and develop¬ 
ment, motivation of workers, responsi¬ 
bilities of the managing authority and 
the supervisor for the growth of work¬ 
ers, and the responsibility of the worker 
for his personal growth and develop¬ 
ment. Consideration was also given to 
the “Final Test of a Successful Per¬ 
son. It has been requested that the 
NRA publish this material. 



Mary Gubernat (right), of the NRA Rec¬ 
reation Personnel Service, interviews a 
job applicant, one of several hundred at 
the busy Congress Consultation Center. 

Forty-five members of the NRA Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee on Recruit¬ 
ment, Training and Placement found 
time out of their busy schedules to at¬ 
tend the committee’s annual meeting. 
The five subcommittees met separately 
to review their programs and plan fu¬ 
ture projects. 

This year’s Congress seemed to en¬ 
compass and accent the three important 
elements in the simple personnel form¬ 
ula that successful leaders have followed 
through the ages. 

• Select wisely. 

• Develop your people. 

• Give attention to those things 
which motivate them. # 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer . Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean Wachtel 


• Fencing off recrea¬ 
tion and park property 
without imparting a 
prison-like atmo¬ 
sphere to the enclosed 
grounds has always 
been something of a 
problem. The Panel- 
Vent fence of galvan¬ 
ized spring steel fin¬ 
ished with baked en¬ 
amel, in various colors, is one answer. It has the durability 
of steel, the look of wood, and is said not to hold plant 
damaging heat or cold. This fencing, particularly suitable 
for demarcation and boundary uses, to separate swimming 
pool from other recreation facilities, flower beds from paths, 
for instance, is available in two- to six-foot heights, in hori¬ 
zontal or vertical privacy style or picket style. For full de¬ 
tails, write Panel-Vent, All Products Company, Box 110, 
Mineral Wells, Texas. 

• Slipping and falling in recreation and community cen¬ 
ters, where there are great expanses of exposed flooring and 
long reaches of bare stairways, is always a worry and 
hazard. Stoncap, a new, scientifically formulated powder, 
to be used with a special liquid binder, has been developed 
to resurface floors, stairs, ramps, catwalks, and stair treads. 
Available in five colors, the product is said to have ex¬ 
tremely good skid-resistant qualities as well as being long 
lasting, resilient, highly resistant to greases, oils, fats, 
brines, and alkalies. Stoncap—which may be applied on 
wet surfaces—is ready for foot traffic five hours after in¬ 
stallation and trucks may be rolled on within twenty-four 
hours. V rite the Stonhard Company Inc., Department 130, 
1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 23. 

• With the concept that today’s kindergarten child is to¬ 
morrow’s space-age adult, Creative Playthings has designed 
new equipment in bold and abstract forms for preschoolers 
and primary-grade children “which will be conducive to ex¬ 
ploration, learning, invention, and change. . . .” The com¬ 
pany’s new, eighty-page catalogue features playground 
items, furnishings for the classroom (and recreation center 
nursery school), and toys. The “one world” concept is de¬ 
veloped further by the inclusion of international themes and 
also in new musical instruments, borrowed from various 
countries, for music* experimentation. Sturdily constructed 
science material is included, to absorb the rough handling 
of young children. Such things as solar lighters, scales, 
magnets, and many other physical measuring devices are 
available. There is also a special, eight-page leaflet avail¬ 
able on playground designs and equipment. Write for both 
to Creative Playthings, Inc., 5 University Place, New York 3. 

• The Nissen Trampoline Company does more than just 
sell trampolines; it also does everything to see that its prod¬ 



uct is used properly. Therefore, the company has compiled 
a kit called Complete Trampoline Training, divided into 
nine separate sections, including a forty-four-page booklet 
on trampolining, various other teaching-aid publications 
(all written by experts), instructional wall charts, a com¬ 
plete trampoline catalogue, and the latest issue of Modern 
Gymnast. The kit, supposed to be the only one of its kind, 
is the result of years of study and compilation. Its purpose: 
to provide physical educators with all the material for prop¬ 
er trampoline instruction in one complete package. For 
yours, priced at one dollar, write the Nissen Trampoline 
Company, 200 A Avenue, NW, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

• A new lightweight 
film projector, Teclite, 
designed for modern 
presentation of 16mm 
sound/motion pictures, 
is the newest addition 
to the line offered by 
Technical Service, In¬ 
corporated. One of the 
lightest professional 
projectors available, 
Teclite weighs less than 
thirty pounds, runs on 
either AC or DC cur¬ 
rent. The compact, single-case unit contains an eight-inch 
speaker, detachable if desired, which responds to a fifteen- 
watt AC-DC amplifier. A straight-line optical system, with 
an efficient cooling system, allows use of 1200-watt lamps 
for long throws or for especially big film presentations. 
Two-speed operation and reverse are standard. External 
dimensions are 14" by 11%" by 13", for handling and 
storage ease. Write Technical Service, Incorporated, 30865 
live Mile Road, Livonia, Michigan. 

• A product that will put an end to such typical cries as: 
“What, steel-wheeled roller skates on my wooden floor? 
Think of the scratches!” has been developed by Delta Prod¬ 
ucts. Sh-H-Skates are detachable, high-grade neoprene roll¬ 
er skate tires designed to cover the steel wheels of sidewalk 
skates indoors, to avoid marking up either gym floors or 
those of the family recreation room. For details, write 
Delta Products Company, 437 West Cedar Street, Akron 7, 
Ohio. 

• The Audio Equipment Company, makers of the Audio 
Hailer portable megaphone, has improved its product. The 
new Hailer, incorporating four power transistors operating 
on standard flashlight cells, reduces the unit’s weight to a low 
5% lbs. You may buy the TP Hailer separately or install a 
complete TP chassis in your old tube-amplifier model, thus 
doubling acoustic power and greatly reducing battery main¬ 
tenance cost. Write the company at 75 Harbor Road, Port 
Washington, New York. 
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Jamison 


PLAYGROUND 

EQUIPMENT 


8. sure to check the mony exclusive feotures of 
this rugged line. Write for free catolog of 254 
items. 


Jomison Monufocturing Co. 
8781 South Mettler Street 
los Angeles 3, Colifornio 


Since 


PINE CONES. % inch to foot long. II- 
tustroted folder.. Many species. Choice oll- 
cone Christmas wreoths. 

WESTERN TREE CONES 

1925 Brooklane Corvallis, Oregon 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted...... $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. , 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. * 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Recreation Therapists 
for California state hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; ex¬ 
cellent equipment and fa¬ 
cilities available. Positions 
open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy. No ex¬ 
perience required to start 
at $376. Promotions possi¬ 
ble to $644. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 


Director of Recreation 
and Parks. $782 — $905. 
The director of recreation 
and parks plans, develops, 


and administers a combin¬ 
ed city-and-school system 
reereation and parks pro¬ 
gram under the direction of 
the city manager and the 
superintendent of schools. 
Requirements are: A bach¬ 
elor’s degree in recreation 
or a related field, and seven 
years of administrative ex¬ 
perience in public recrea¬ 
tion and parks programs. 
Apply by January 9, 1959. 
Personnel Department, City 
Hall, Berkeley California. 


Part-time, male, to organ¬ 
ize, lead units, weekend 
camping. New boys’ or¬ 
ganization. The Trailsman, 
Box 41, Cincinnati 13, 
Ohio. 


Camp Director — full 
time, year-round. Establish¬ 
ed institutional summer 
eamp near Pcekskill, N. Y. 
operated for 100 children. 
New winterized facilities 
for groups of 30 children 
offer fine opportunity to de¬ 
velop year-round program. 
State education, experi¬ 
ence, salary. Room 1104, 
270 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Sample Copy of 25£ “The 
Archers’ Magazine.” $end 
10^ to: The Archer’s Pub¬ 
lishing Co., Inc., 1200 Wal¬ 
nut Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 



^ecteaUcw THaaoziae 

BINDERS 

• Heavy simulated leather • Opens flat for changes 

• Cold stamped • Holds one year’s issues 

New Price 

$3.50 each 

(Includes 12 blades) 

[Extra sets of looped rods available 
separately for $.65 per set] 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

NOW 



RECREATION MAGAZINE PLEASE FILL IN 

8 West Eighth Street Year Sumber of Copies 

New York 11, N. Y. 1953 . 

This is my order for.copies 1959. 

of the Recreation magazine hinder. undated. 


Name. 

Address. 

City. 

Bill. 

.; or enclosed. 

571 

-1 
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When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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HOW 

ABOUT 

YOU? 


Do you know that many cancers 
can be cured if detected early? 
That an annual health checkup 
is your best protection against 
cancer? 


Are you giving yourself this 
big advantage? Or are you 
taking chances with your life 
because of foolish attitudes 
about cancer like these? 



DON’T 

EVEN 

MENTION 

THAT 

WORD! 


Fear keeps 
some people 
from even learning cancer 
facts that can save their lives. 


NEVER FELT 



Checkups help to detect cancer 
in its “silent” stage before you 
notice any symptom. 



COSTS 

TOO 

MUCH! 

Dollars you spend 
for the protection 
of your health can 
mean years of life. 


Millions of Americans have 
made an annual checkup a 
habit ...for life. How about 
you? 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 







Reading 

Aloud 

to 

Children 



nly a disgracefully low seventeen 
per cent of Americans read books, 
despite our high literacy rate, according 
to a 1957 Gallup Poll. This figure com¬ 
pares very unfavorably with tiny Great 
Britain’s fifty-five per cent. One of the 
objectives of Children’s Book Week 
this, and every other, year was to do 
something about it. In this connection, 
the National Book Committee feels that 
reading aloud to children—a pastime 
most children are mad about—will spur 
them into wanting to read books on 
their own, and may, in the long run, in¬ 
crease the number of American readers. 

How the child is read to makes all the 
difference between his considering 
books as delight or drudgery. Here are 
a few hints to make storytelling more 
fun, as offered hy Mrs. Margaret C. 
Farquhar, from The Neiv York Times. 
Mrs. Farquhar is a Southport, Connecti¬ 
cut, librarian and herself the mother of 
four young children. 

• Get comfortable in a large chair and 
have the children cluster around vou. 

J 


• Let the children take turns choosii 
the stories they want to hear. Re; 
some of your own favorites. 

• Build up suspense by changes in tl 
inflection and loudness of your voice¬ 
whispering dramatically before the e 
citing parts and emphasizing certa 
words by the tone of your voice. Chan, 
your tempo to suit the story’s requii 
ments—speeding up and slowing dow 
depending on the action. 

• Let the children participate by sto 
ping at certain places in the story 
let them fill in some of the won 
(“Run, run as fast as you can, 

Tou can’t catch me, I’m the.” 

• Laugh and smile with them at tl 
funny parts; they love it. 

• Give beginning readers a chance 
show off their skill by letting them res 
aloud occasionally to the group. Mai 
sure to praise their efforts. 

Try these out as a group leader, < 
parent, as one of the devices to he 
your children discover the wonderf 
world of hooks. 


Magazine Articles 


Adult Leadership, November 1958 

The Role of the Young Adult, John A. 
Scott. 

Arts and Activities, October 1958 

Finger Paint for Print Making? Octavio. 
C. Waldo. 

Good Taste in Mosaics, Sandra Keyes. 

As Easy as Pie Plate Heads, Helen M. 
Wessell. 

Pleasures and Perils of Block Printing, 
Barbara Seasons. 

Puppets Chase Us into the Library, Lucile 


H. Jenkins. 

Junior Art Gallery— Girard St. Pierre 
ASTA Travel News, October 1958 
Tourism to the U. S. 

The Camp Fire Girl, October 1958 
Giving and Receiving Begin at Birth—ai 
Never End, Margery D. McMullen. 
Challenge Their Thinking Through Han 
crafts, Marie L. Larkin. 

We Met the People. 

Teen-Agers Speak Out, Elizabeth Spear. 
Tapping a Great Natural Resource—Play 
Challenge, November, 1958 
The Inefficiency of Leisure, Paul Alpert . 
What Delinquents Can Teach Us, Herbe 
A. Bloch. 

Parents’, November , 1958 
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I Youth Group Achievement Awards 
Program Notes and Suggestions for Dis¬ 
cussion Groups, Mollie Smart . 
lrks and Recreation, October , 1958 
It’s up to the States 

Princess Charming Visits a Canadian Fairy¬ 
land 

NSPI Standards for Public Pools 
Tale of a Texas Turtle 
lYouth Fitness—a Total Concept 
Tlie Greatest Show on Earth 
trks and Sports Grounds, October , 1958 
The Value of Irrigation for Parks and 
Sports Grounds (Part I), Major J . S. 
Stotver . 

I CREATION FOR* THE ILL AND HANDICAPPED, 

October, 1958 

A Visit to English Mental Hospitals Raises 
Questions, Lucy F. Fairbank. 

I The Use of Psychiatric Recreational Re¬ 
ferrals, Robert E. Campbell and Jane 
Seestedt . 

Vitalizing Volunteers Due to Seasonal 
Changes. Jane Williams. 

Ideas and Research Can Be Fun, Ira J. 
Hutchison , Jr. 

oller Skating News, October, 1958 
Sightless Youngsters Learn to Skate 
Raybestos Roller Parties 
4FETV Education, November , 1958 
What Type of Playground Apparatus? 

Can You See the Trees for the Forest? 

Ronald Patterson and Chester O’Hanlon 
ports Illustrated, October 27, 1958 
T. R.: The Savior of Our Wilderness, 
Alden Stevens. 

dimming Pool Age, September, 1958 
Swimming Pool Covers 
“Closing” Your Pool for the Season 
Cooperative Swimming Club By-Laws 

--, October, 1958 

Magnificent Pools, Plush Facilities Lure 
the American Family to the Swimming 
Club 

Chlorine: Ideal Pool Water Disinfectant? 

Edmund J. Laubusch. 

How to Plan and Construct Tile Swimming 
Pools, Lamar H. Brown. 

Pool Records: Their Importance, Robert 
B. White. 

p'ater Skier, September-October , 1958 
Getting a Beginner over the Jump, Bob 
Triplett 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


lRT of Dating, Tiie, Evelyn Mill is Duvall. 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7. Pp. 254. $2.50. 

Iehavior; The Unspoken Language of 
Children (Reprint). Child Study Asso¬ 
ciation, 132 E. 74th St., New York 21. Pp. 4. 
$.15. 

Iest Sports Stories (1958), Irving T. Marsh 
and Edward Ehre, Editors. E. P. Dutton, 
300 4th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 336. $3.95. 

Iird Watcher’s Anthology, The, Roger 
Tory Peterson. Harcourt, Brace, 383 Madi¬ 
son Ave., New York 17. Pp. 401. $7.50. 

1LACKSTONE: Modern Card Tricks (New, 
Revised Edition), pp.164, $2.50. Secrets of 

)ecember 1958 


Magic (New, Revised Edition), pp. 164, 
$2.50. Both by Harry Blackstone. Double- 
day & Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Blueprint for Neighborhood Conservation. 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
1737 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Pp. 
48. Free. 

Boating, Jim J. Allen. Ronald Press 15 E. 

26th St., New York 10. Pp. 107. $2.95. 
Boswell’s Life of Boswell, Evelyn Leavens. 
Simon & Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20. Unpaged. $1.95. 

Brainstorming, Charles Clark. Doubleday & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. Pp. 262. $4.50. 
Briefiiand, T. H. Carter, M. H. Freeman, E. 
C. McGill, and T. Yerian. Allied Publish¬ 
ers, Central Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. Pp. 112. 
$2.75. 

Camp Counselor’s Manual (Revised Edi¬ 
tion), John A. Ledlie and F. W. Holbein. 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.25. 

Camping and Outdoor Cooking. T. S. Deni- 
son, 321 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15. Pp. 
259. $4.95. 

CHESS: How to Force Checkmate, pp. 125, 
Paper, $1.25. Hyper modern Ciiess, pp. 229, 
Paper, $1.35. Reinfeld on the End-Game 
in Chess, pp. 176, Paper, $1.25. All by Fred 
Reinfeld. Dover Publications, 920 Broad¬ 
way, New York 10. Complete Book of 
Ciiess Openings, Fred Reinfeld. Barnes 
and Noble, 105 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 
182. Paper, $1.25. 

Circuit Training, R. E. Morgan and G. T. 
Adamson, Sportsbelf, 10 Overlook Ter., 
New York 33. Pp. 88. $3.25. 

Circus Day in Japan, Eleanor B. Hicks. 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Vt. 
Pp. 47. $1.25. 

Collector’s Bach, The, Nathan Broder. J. 
B. Lippincott, 227 E. 6th St., Philadelphia 
5. Pp. 192. Paper, $1.25. 

Collector’s Jazz, Tiie, John S. Wilson. J. B. 
Lippincott, Washington Sq., Philadelphia. 
Pp. 319. Paper, $1.45. 

Creative Dramatics, Geraldine Brain Siks. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33d St., New York 
16. Pp. 472. $4.50. 

Day Camp Director Speaks, A. Department 
of Health, 125 Worth St., New York 7. Pp. 
69. Free. 

Defend Yourself, Jack Grover. Ronald 
Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 82. 
$2.95. 

Design and Depth in Flower Arrange¬ 
ment, Emma Hodkinson Cyphers. Hearth- 
side Press, 118 E. 28th St., New York 16. 
Pp. 118. $3.95. 

Designing and Drafting for Hand weavers, 
Berta Frey, Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., 
New York 11. Pp. 225. $6.95. 

Dingiiy Year Book, The —1958, Adlard 
Coles and Hugh Somerville, Editors. John 
De Graff, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 
Pp. 176. $2.75. 

Diving Instruction, N. W. Sarsfield. Sport- 
shelf, 10 Overlook Ter., New York 33. Pp. 
158. $3.25. 

Easy Guide to House Plants, An, Armo and 
Irene Nehrling. Hearthside Press, 118 E. 
28th St., New York 16. Pp. 100. $2.95. 
Education for Leisure (Conference Report 
—1957). American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Pp. 
73. $1.00. 


Education for Planning: City, State, and 
Regional. Johns Hopkins Press, Balti¬ 
more 18. Pp. 189. $3.50. 

Executive Responsibility, Ray Johns. As¬ 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7. Pp. 258. $4.00. 

First Aid, American Red Cross (Fourth Edi¬ 
tion, Revised 1957). Doubleday & Co., 
Garden City, New York. Pp. 241. Paper, 
$.75. 

Fitness for Sport, G. A. McPartlin. Sport- 
sbelf, 10 Overlook Ter., New York 33. Pp. 
112. $3.00. 

Forty Basic Rhythms for Children, Ruth 
Evans. U. S. Textbook Co., Putnam, Conn. 
Pp. 55. $3.50. 

Four-Way Fitness (Reprints), The Ameri¬ 
can Girl, 830 3rd Ave., New York 22. Pp. 
39. $.25. 

Free Citizen, The, Theodore Roosevelt. . 
Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 E. 20th 
St., New York 3. Paperback edition, pp. 
210, $.35; hard cover, pp. 238, $1.00. 

Free Time—Challenge to Later Maturity, 
Wilma Donahue, Woodrow W. Hunter, 
Dorothy H. Coons, Helen K. Maurice, Edi¬ 
tors. Univ. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 
Pp. 172. $4.50. 

Fun and Festival from the Middle East, 
Joan Rowland. Friendship Press, 257 4th 
Ave., New York 10. Pp. 43. $.50. 

Fun Together, Sylvia Cassell. Broadman 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 74. $1.50 (Lead¬ 
er’s Edition, $2.25). 

Fun with Metalwork, J. W. Bollinger. Bruce 
Publishing, 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 
1. Pp. 184. $4.75. 

Gift from tiie Hills (Penland School of 
Handicrafts), Lucy Morgan with LeGette 
Blythe. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 730 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 7. Pp. 314. $5.00. 

Great Bible Stories for the Verse-Speak¬ 
ing Choir, Helen A. and Harry J. Heltman, 
Editors. Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7. Pp. 64. Paper, $1.00. 

Health in the Elementary School, Her¬ 
bert Walker. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., 
New York 10. Pp. 228. $4.00. 

HO Railroad That Grows, The, Linn West- 
cott. Kalmbach Publishing, Milwaukee 3. 
Pp. 64. Paper, $1.00. 

Horticultural Features in the Union 
County Park System (Fourth Edition). 
Union County Park Commission, Box 275, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Pp. 19. Free. 

How to Budget, Select and Order Athletic 
Equipment. Athletic Goods Manufacturers 
Ass’n., 209 S. State St., Chicago 4. Pp. 45. 
$.25. 

How to Catch Bass, F. Philip Rice. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17. Pp. 178. $3.50. 

How to Draw Wild Animals, Arthur Zaid- 
enberg. A be lard-Sc hum an, 404 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Pp. 64. $3.00. 

How to Do Nothing with Nobody All 
Alone by Yourself, Robert Paul Smith. 
W. W. Norton and Co., 55 5th Ave., New 
York 3. Pp. 125. $2.95. 

How to Know the Minerals and Rocks, 
Richard M. Pearl. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 192. $3.75. 

How to Make a Telescope, Jean Texereau. 
Interscience Publishers, 250 5tb Ave., New 
York 1. Pp. 191. $3.50. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

♦ 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


Honeycomb Candles 

Sidney Dubin. Cleveland Crafts 
Company, 4 East 16th Street, New 
York 3. Pp. 31. Paper, $1.00. 

Those readers who attended the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress will remem¬ 
ber the Cleveland Crafts exhibit and 
this new candle-making medium. Mr. 
Dubin's thirty-one-page manual gives 
complete instructions for a number of 
caudle projects, along with explanatory 
drawings and full-page photographs. 

They are simple but effective craft 
projects, useful for seasonal craft class¬ 
es, such as those at Christmas time. 
They offer a chance for progress in 
originality of designs and decorations, 
and are suitable for a wide age-range, 
including older adults. 

One wax sheet will make two sixteen- 
inch candles, and at thirty-five cents 
a sheet, the cost is moderate. Many of 
the projects are for smaller candles. 

American Folk Tales and Legends 

Maria Leach. World Publishing 
Company, 2231 W. 11 0 Street, Cleve¬ 
land 2. Pp. 318. $4.95. 

This beautiful book, written by an 
authority on American folklore is illus¬ 
trated by Marc Simont, the winner of 
the Caldecott Award for the “most dis¬ 
tinguished picture book for children 
published in 1956.” 

It would make a wonderful gift for a 
child, but a recreation leader would also 
find it a valuable addition to his library. 
As a source of ideas for playground 
themes, local festivals or pageants, 
storytelling and story dramatization, it 
is excellent. 

An entire section of state lore, taking 
each state alphabetically, gives the state 
flower and bird, origin of its name, an¬ 
ecdotes of its settlers, and highlights of 
its historv. 

m 

In addition, it has the stories of the 
mighty men: Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, 
John Henry, Mike Fink (every section 
of our country has one). The Bad Men 
—Billy the Kid, Jesse James, Stackalee, 
and Railroad Bill—swagger through 

* Available from NHA Recreation Book 
Center, 8 West 8th Street, New York 11. 
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their section. Then come a series of 
strange tales and local legends—won¬ 
derful for campfire programs. And as 
if this weren’t enough, there is a won¬ 
derful section of Indian tales and leg¬ 
ends, not only from the U.S., but also 
Mexico, Central America, and South 
America. 

The lively sketches and watercolor il¬ 
lustrations add real drama. 

The Art of Drying Plants 
and Flowers* 

Mabel Squires. M. Barrows, 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 258. 
$4.50. 

This artistic book, telling how to col¬ 
lect plants and flowers, dry them, 
and use them in decorative and profit¬ 
able projects, contains endless ideas for 
capturing the color, beauty, and rich¬ 
ness of natural forms. It tells how to 
pick and dry flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
foliage, nuts, seeds, pods, cones, gourds, 
berries, grasses, herbs, wild plants, 
and driftwood. Included are a color 
wheel, showing the range of colors into 
which plants will dry, as well as many 
detailed charts listing plants and flow¬ 
ers with their drying processes and 
their colors when dried. Emphasis is 
placed on the creative selection, design, 
and arrangement of dried forms suit¬ 
able for home decoration. To enhance 
their beauty, suggestions are given for 
receptacles of various kinds that can be 
found at home or purchased at a rea¬ 
sonable cost. Also mentioned are the 
mechanics for setting plant forms in 
their containers, how to groom and 
care for them. Other projects with great 
possibilities are decorations for Christ¬ 
mas, flower prints and plaques, pot¬ 
pourri, sachets, and pomander balls. 

The author has combined nature lore, 
storytelling, and instructions in a 
friendly informal style. Illustrations 
are attractive and the print is large and 
easy on the eyes. Although special at¬ 
tention has been drawn to the adult 
possibilities in this book, boys and girls 
will find endless ideas that can be used 
imaginatively and successfully.— Shir¬ 
ley Silbert, member of the Arts and 
Crafts Committee of the NRA National 
Advisory Committee on Recreation 
Programs and Activities. 


The (draftsman’s Manual 

F. J. and Rosemary Brinley Christo 
pher. Editors. Philosophical Library, 1 
E. 40th Street, New York 16. Tw 
volumes, pp. 192 each. $20.00. 

Do you know what to do with a bur; 
pipe until the plumber comes? Ca 
you make a concrete path, recogniz 
dry rot, install linoleum, put a seat i 
a chair? If not, this excellent encych 
pedia of home repairs, in two fat vo 
umes, will tell you how. These do-i 
yourself books are excellent and us 
copious drawings and colored phot< 
graphs to make everything clear. The 
cover upholstering, cabinetmaking, ii 
terior decorating, painting and papr 
hanging, carpentry, and many othe 
subjects and problems that confront th 
householder. In addition, much of th 
information would be applicable to 
recreation center, especially one wher 
local citizens roll up their sleeves an 
do the work. Each topic is covered i 
detail, Volume 1 dealing with structur 
and maintenance of a house, Volume 1 
with the contents of a home. Thes 
books are among the best we have see; 
of this type, and we do not hesitate t 
recommend them. 

The National Park Wilderness 

National Park Service, Washington 
D. C. Pp. 37. Free. 

“Wilderness persists where nature i 
free and only man’s actions are disc 
plined.” This quote is typical of th 
beautiful new pamphlet issued by th 
National Park Service, which h a 
chosen some of its most dramati 
photographs, and simply, beautifi 
written captions, to make a case for con 
servation of our wilderness and its n b 
tive wildlife. Actually, the booklet is 
brief summary of an intensive study o 
the record of the National Park Svster 

J 

since its beginning. This study wa 
basic to the planning of the ten-yea 
improvement program for Mission 6(. 
“ . . . and wilderness reaches outwar* 
from the roadside to be experience! 
fully by those who penetrate it.” 

PUZZLES AND TRICKS 

Last spring and summer brought ; 
rash of new puzzles and tricks in books 
at a variety of prices. They are wort! 
investigating by those who need to bui 7 < 
up their supply of quiet games. The; 
are also excellent for travelers, campers 
homebound or hospital patients. Amoni 
them, notice the current popularity o 
the mathematical puzzle. These book 
include: 

New Word Puzzles , Gerald L. Kaufman 
Dover Publications, 920 Broadway 
New York 10. Pp. 122. Paper, $1.00 

27th Giant Crossword Puzzle Book , The 
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Vrthur M. Lounsbery, Editor. Crown 
Publishers, 419 4th Ave., New York 
16. Unpaged. $1.75. 

Puzzle-Math, George Gamow and Mar¬ 
vin Stern. Viking Press, 625 Madison 
Avc., New York 22. Pp. 119. $2.50. 

Mathematical Excursions , Helen A. 
Merrill.' Dover Publications, 920 
Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 145. 
Paper, $1.00. 

Mathematical Puzzles and Pastimes , 
Philip Haber, Editor. Peter Pauper 
Press, 629 MacQuesten Parkway, Mt. 
Vernon, New York. Pp. 62. $1.00. 

101 Puzzles in Thought and Logic , C. R. 
Wylie. Dover Publications, 920 Broad¬ 
way, New York 10. Unpaged. Paper, 

$ 1 . 00 . 

Magic House of Numbers, Irving Adler, 
'jolin Day Company, 62 W. 45th St., 
New York 36. Pp. 128. $2.95. 

Grab a Pencil , Harold H. Hart. Hart 
Publishing, 74 5th Ave., New York 11. 
Pp. 190. Paper, $1.95. 

Japanese Chess— 

The Game of Shogi 

E. Ohara. Charles E. Tuttle Com¬ 
pany, Rutland, Vt., Pp. 182. $2.75. 

Lindsay Parrott in his introduction 
to The Game of Shogi tells us that in 
essence shogi is chess.' It is “played on 
a squared board by pieces moving in 
diverse fashions with varying powers. 
Its object is to checkmate the king. It 
boasts the curious, twisting move of 
the knight, an earmark of chess and of 
no other game,” and yet shogi is not 
chess. Chess, as the scholars tell us. 
had its origins in India; as it spread 
west it developed as we know it, and 
as it went east it underwent the modifi¬ 
cations known as shogi. Unlike chess, 
shogi is fast, and offers excitement as 
well as intellectual stimulation. 

E. Ohara, in a clear presentation, en¬ 
ables the uninitiated to learn how to 
play and really appreciate shogi. He 
says that shogi is a game of planning, 
foresight, and imagination. His book 
has one hundred and thirty illustra¬ 
tions, helping one to see the moves, as 
well as read about them. 

In effect, the game itself is the re¬ 
enactment of much of the social cus¬ 
toms of the Orient. No Oriental coun- 
I try could perceive of more than one 
king, so shogi has one king and a pre- 
lender to the throne. Women were not 
equal to men at one time in the Orient, 
so there is no queen in shogi. No cap¬ 
tured piece is dead, but rather joins the 
side of the capturer. The warriors, like 
any good soldiers, receive promotions, 
and new, more exciting roles. 

Since earliest times this game has 
been popular in Japan. At one time it 
was so popular that a government office 


for shogi was established. — Elliott 
Cohen , NR A Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the 111 and Handicapped. 

Active Games and Contests* 

Elmer D. Mitchell, Richard J. Don¬ 
nelly, and William G. Helms. Ronald 
Press, 1 5 E. 26th Street, New York 10. 
Pp. 672. $6.50. 

Any recreation leader who has been 
on his job for any fair period of time 
will recognize this title. The original 
book, by Mason and Mitchell, held a 
high place among game books. Bernard 
S. Mitchell is now deceased, but he 
would be gratified to see that this new, 
revised, and enlarged edition still car¬ 
ries the sparkle so characteristic of his 
writing. 

The book is a collection of around 
two thousand different games, contests, 
and special events for all ages and oc¬ 
casions. The fact that it contains sec¬ 
tions on roller-skate events, Pogo-stick 
contests, track, rope jumping and skip¬ 
ping, rope spinning, model-plane con¬ 
tests, as well as a section on water ac¬ 
tivities and winter activities, gives it a 
coverage of active play not generally 
found in a game book. 

It is well organized and indexed, and 
very comprehensive. The publisher has 
given it excellent paper and a fine print 
job. All this should warrant its inclu¬ 
sion in every recreation library. 

Creating with Paper* 

Pauline Johnson. University of 
Washington Press, Seattle, Washing¬ 
ton. Pp. 208. $6.50. 

During the last year at least a half 
dozen fine books on papercraft have 
been published (see “New Publica¬ 
tions,” April and December 1957). This 
new book compares most favorably with 
one of these, Shapes in Space , by Toni 
Hughes, which was unusually stimulat¬ 
ing and provocative. 

In fact, from an education-recreation 
point of view, Miss Johnson’s book will 
be even more helpful to art and craft 
leaders. Its many photographic illus¬ 
trations add tremendously to the value 
of the text and arc fortified by instruc¬ 
tion drawings. 

The author explains that this book 
originally was intended as a manual 
for teachers. Through the cooperation 
of other highly skilled teachers, a grant 
from the Agnes H. Anderson Research 
Fund, and the outstanding help given 
by the Still Photography Production 
Unit of the University of Washington, 
it has expanded into a most thorough, 
creative, and beautifully organized 
book, so complete that it could be the 
basis for many art and craft projects 
for all age groups. 

The preface, written by Trevor Thom¬ 


as, British art educator, formerly with 
UNESCO, sets the mood of the book 
and is a delightfully personal and en¬ 
thusiastic endorsement of paper as an 
art medium. 

With holidays approaching fast, the 
art and craft department of any agency 
or department can find many creative 
and beautiful ideas for decorations, fa¬ 
vors, costumes, wrappings and the like. 

Like any really fine book today, it 
is expensive—but it gives full value for 
its cost.— Virginia Mussel man. Program 
Service, NRA. 

Adolescent Views Himself 

Ruth Strang. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36. Pp. 581. 
$7.95. 

Adolescents are being discussed and 
scrutinized, and have been for some 
time, in all types of writing. There is 
no question that the adolescents of our 
communities merit this kind of atten¬ 
tion. They are important; they live in a 
difficult world and are faced with both 
long-standing and new problems of 
growing up. Any addition to our knowl¬ 
edge and understanding should add to 
our» ability to help them in sound 
growth toward maturity. 

Adults often make the mistake of 
talking instead of listening, but Dr. 
Strang’s title and beginning premise in¬ 
dicate that this is a book devoted to lis¬ 
tening and to learning more about teen¬ 
agers. She has collected material from 
the writings, comments, and discussions 
of teen-agers, themselves, drawing upon 
her own experience in studying, work¬ 
ing with, and writing about them. 

The reader anticipates a dynamic ap¬ 
proach and stimulating, eye-opening 
content. One’s expectations are some¬ 
how never fulfilled. Dr. Strang has tried 
to highlight her collected material 
against a basic knowledge of the devel¬ 
opmental problems of adolescents, but 
has given it a diffuse and disconcerting 
presentation. When a short discussion 
on adulthood and later years is inter¬ 
jected, the reader is led away from 
what should be maintained as the focus 
—the adolescent’s perceptions of him¬ 
self and his world. At other points, the 
discussion deviates from its central 
theme to a criticism of education, com- 

i 

ment on use of facilities, the use of 
literature to help adolescents, and com¬ 
bating juvenile delinquency. These are 
all interesting; they are important to 
people who have a hand in the lives of 
young people, and to citizens, generally. 
Whether their place is here in a book 
on the psychology of adolescents is an¬ 
other question. I do not feel it is, except 
as appendix material or as a final dis¬ 
cussion of the implications of the mater¬ 
ial for education, community planning, 
guidance, and other areas. 
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The additional material listed after 
each chapter is varied and sound. It 
includes fiction and magazine articles, 
audio-visual material, and articles from 
professional journals, as well as some 
basic books on adolescents. 

My real concern is that what might 
have opened our eyes further and been 
a contribution to wiser and more con¬ 
structive contacts with young people 
never quite accomplishes that.— Wilma 
Baker, Assistant Director of Group 
Work and Recreation, Neiv York City 
Youth Board. 

YOUR HOBBY 

Among a rash of hobby books re¬ 
ceived by us recently are the following 
publications of interest to art-and-craft 
and program leaders: 

Papier-Mache, Lillian Johnson. David 
McKay Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3. Pp. 88. $3.95. 

This book, filled with photo illustra¬ 
tions and written for parents, teachers, 
leaders, gives step-by-step instructions 
for working in this interesting medium. 
The first few chapters are devoted to 
different methods of papier-mache mask 
making. It can be a valuable guide for 
the beginner. 

Mosaics: Hobby and Art, Edwin Hen¬ 
drickson. Hill and Wang, 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11. Pp. 111. $3.50. 

Twelve basic projects, with detailed 
steps, which should be easy for the 
home craftsman to follow. It includes 
valuable information on materials. 

Mosaic Patterns, Edwin Hendrickson. 
Hill and Wang, 194 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11. Pp. 95. $4.95. 

Designs and instructions, full-page 
art plates, which can be followed by be¬ 
ginners and advanced craftsmen alike. 
This book is a logical companion to 
Mosaics—Hobby and Art, above. 


How to Make Ceramics, Gertrude 
Engel. Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lex¬ 
ington Avenue, New York 17. Pp. 144. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

This is one of Arco’s do-it-yourself 
series and covers how to make and pour 
molds; decorate greenware; apply 
glazes; airbrush; use the potter’s 
wheel; sculpt large figures. 

Leatherivork Procedure and Designs , 
Willey P. Klingensmith. Bruce Publish¬ 
ing Co., 400 North Broadway, Milwau¬ 
kee 1. Pp. 136. $3.50. 

Want to make a leather case for your 
road map or strap for your wrist- 
watch? These clear and simple instruc¬ 
tions are based on the author’s vast 
store of practical experience in teach¬ 
ing this craft. Tools and techniques 
are included in each specific project, il¬ 
lustrated with diagrams, patterns, and 
photographs. A really practical book! 

Eagle Book of Hobbies . Sportshelf, 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 192. 
$3.75. 

Instructions are sufficient to intro¬ 
duce the reader to the hows, whys, and 
joys of a largo number of hobbies— 
from model railways, chemistry, read¬ 
ing, bird watching, collecting to dra¬ 
matics and weather forecasting. There 
are thirty-four hobbies all told. This, 
incidentally, would make a good gift 
book for a teen-ager, would be more 
apt to appeal to a boy than a girl. 

Betty White's Latin-American Dance 
Book, Betty White. David McKay Co., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. Pp. 149. 
$3.75. 

For teen-agers who are eager to learn 
the latest Latin American social dances. 

. A whole chapter is devoted to the cha 
cha cha. Illustrated with sketches and 
diagrams of steps. 

“May 1 Have This Dance.” A Graded 
Course in Ballroom Classes for Young 
People, Harriett Schonberg. Kamin 


Publishers, 1365 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. Pp. 99. Paper, $3.95. 

This text covers ballroom classes for 
subteen and teen-age groups, with the 
over-all aim of helping them grow up 
socially. A wide variety of dances is 
included. No illustrations. 

All in Play— 
Adventures in Learning 

Rowena M. Shoemaker. Play 
Schools Association, Inc., 41 W. 57th 
St., New York 19. Pp. 97. $1.00. 

This spiral-bound, attractively illus¬ 
trated booklet is a must if you work 
with youngsters aged five to twelve. Its 
contents arc so well summarized in the 
introduction, no further review is 
needed: 

“For a long time you have asked for 
a pamphlet on play that would be of 
help to parents in the home; to teachers, 
group leaders, counselors, and students, 
wherever they may be working with 
groups of children — in play schools, 
day camps, settlements, housing devel¬ 
opments, institutions, hospitals, 
churches, and other public and private 
agencies. 

“All in Play is designed to help chart 
a program for children of school age. 
It emphasizes the how and why of play. 
It stresses that learning goes hand in 
hand with play when children have ex¬ 
periences that are fun and are challeng¬ 
ing as well. 

“The content has been ‘tried and 
tested’ in the laboratory centers of the 
association and in affiliated play schools 
and day camps. By whatever name—a 
play group or a day camp—wherever 
children can play together, a program 
should evolve that will be as good as the 
quality of leadership, plus the space, 
materials, and equipment available. 
The suggestion, the principles of under¬ 
standing, and the processes of growth 
described here can be adapted in any 
community to insure better play pro¬ 
grams for children.” 


NRA 1959 DISTRICT CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 

District 

Location 

Dates 

California and Pacific Southwest 

Surf Rider Inn, Santa Monica, California 

February 15-18 

Middle Atlantic 

The Inn, Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania 

March 18-20 

Southeast 

Hotel Soreno, St. Petersburg, Florida 

March 31-April 1-2 

Southwest 

Hotel Cortez, El Paso, Texas 

April 14 

Great Lakes 

Hotel Pick-Oliver, South Bend, Indiana 

April 7-9 

Midwest 

Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Nebraska 

April 8-10 

Southern 

The Lodge, Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia 

April 13-15 

Pacific Northwest 

Hotel Chinook, Yakima, Washington 

April 12-15 

New England 

Hotel Viking, Newport, Rhode Island 

May 25-27 
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the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publi¬ 
cation sold or distributed through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date shown 
above was: (This information is required daily, weekly, semi¬ 
weekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 

Ralph C. Morris, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of Septem¬ 
ber, 1958. 

Miriam S. C. Dochtermann, Notary Public, State of New York. 
No. 30-6051600. Qualified in Nassau County, Certificate filed 
with Nassau County Clerk and Register. Term expires March 
30, 1960. 
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* POT HOLDERS ★ RUGS ★ MATS 

• Available in 20 beautiful 
colors... also varigated 










for Information and prices, write 

HOME CRAFTS COMPANY 

BOX 352 KERNERSVILIE, NORTH CAROLINA 



"The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 

The MacGregor Co. • Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL • BASEBALL • BASKETBALL • GOLF - TENNIS 



MODEL 3415—7-FOOT SIZE 
Other sizes for Juniors, 
Teens ond Adults from 
40 inches to 8 feet. 


UTILITY TOP 
Converts to 
Toble Tennis. 
As dining 
toble, seots 
18 persons. 


Live oction cushions with top 
quality billiord cloth. Leg 
levelers for true shots. 
“Subwoy" boll return. Heavy, 
topered legs for rigidity. 


Write todoy for catalog. 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORP. 

520 Coster Street, New York 59, N. Y. 


Action A-Plenty for 
Players of All Ages! 

Folding 
Pool Tables 









































HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


All is calm, all is bright. In 
America we are free to wor¬ 
ship as we please, where we 
please. And we worship in 
peace. 

But like so many precious 
things, peace doesn’t come 
easy. Peace costs money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner 
in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power. 

The chart below shows how 
the Bonds you buy will earn 
money for you. But the most 
important thing they earn is 
peace. They help us keep the 
things worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you buy¬ 
ing as many Bonds as you 
might? 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E BONOS 

(in just 8 years, 11 months) 

If you 
want about 

$2,500 

$5,000 

$10,000 

each week , 
save 

$4.75 

$9.50 

$18.75 


This shows only a few examples. You 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by 
Payroll Savings or where you bank. 
Start your program now! 



HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 

The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks , 
for their patriotic donation , The Advertising Council and this magazine . 
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ACTIVITIES FOR 
SPECIAL GROUPS 

CHURCH RECREATION 


See also Drama , Parties & 
Entertainment , Program Plan¬ 
ning . 


752. BIBLE GAMES FOR 
YOUNG AND OLD. Flora 
Gilliss. 

A new way to learn and 
understand Bible stories and 
lessons while playing over 
300 original games based on 
them. 171 pp. Paper 1.00 

►1130. BIBLE QUIZZES 
THAT TEACH AND ENTER¬ 
TAIN. J. Vernon Jacobs. 

A book of quizzes that chal¬ 
lenge, teach, test and enter¬ 
tain. May be used as tests 
for Bible study classes, in 
opening assemblies, at camp, 
or for fun at parties. 96 pp. 

Paper 1.10 
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► II3I. FUN PLANS FOR 
CHURCH RECREATION. Ag¬ 
nes Durant Pylant. 

A collection of games, songs, 
skits and stunts, raees and 
relays and other recreation 
activities with suggestions 
for the leader in the ehurch 
reereation program. 2.50 

757. GOLDEN BOOK OF 
CHURCH PLAYS. Lawrenee 
M. Brings. 

Designed to appeal to all 
Christian denominations as 
well as non-sectarian groups. 
Plays present moral and 
spiritual truths in an enter¬ 
taining way. 476 pp. 4.50 


758. THE CROUP WORK- 
SHOP WAY IN THE 
CHURCH. Paul F. Douglass. 
In non-technical language, 
this manual gives new ways 
to involve laymen in roles 
that promote their spiritual 
growth and the mission of 
their ehurch. 174 pp. 4.00 

►1132. HANDBOOK OF 
BIBLE GAMES FOR ALL 
AGES. Vernon Howard. 

A collection of games and 
puzzles, some brand new 
and some old favorites, 
adapted for the Bible, to 
add zest to your party or 
Sunday School. 89 pp. 1.25 

► 1133. HOBBY FUN AND 
ACTIVITIES. Eleanor Doan. 

Hints on choosing a hobby; 
suggestions on collecting, 
craft, and activity hobbies. 
Section on projects and 
activities to do in the 
chureh. 64 pp. Paper 1.00 

653. HOW TO PLAN INFOR¬ 
MAL WORSHIP. Winnifred 
C. Wygal. 

Planning aids for interfaith 
and interdenominational 
worship. Several examples 
of services and suggested re¬ 
sources for worship ma¬ 
terials. 64 pp. 1.00 

QUIZ TIME BOOKS. 

Four booklets that offer a 
series of inexpensive, ever- 
popular quiz material. Each 
quiz features Bible or hymn 
emphasis with a wide variety 
of clever puzzles, etc. Paper. 

►1134. Enjoy Your Bible. 
Marion E. Chesley. 32 pp. 

.35 

►1135. Hymn Games and 
Quizzes. Hertha Olson. 

32 pp. .35 

► 1136. Puzzle Pastime. May 

Smith. 32 pp. .35 

► 1137. Quizzes and Picture 
Puzzles. Dana Eynon. 32 pp. 

.35 


655. RECREATION 
AND THE CHURCH. Nation¬ 
al Recreation Assn. 

Information on facilities, 
leadership, program organi¬ 
zation and directions for 
many different activities. 

80 pp. Paper 1.00 



► 1138. RECREATION TIME 
FOR ALL ACES. Ronald F. 
Keeler. 

392 games and 200 sugges¬ 
ted projects conveniently ar¬ 
ranged for tiny tots, chil¬ 
dren, youth and adults. 
There are quizzes, contests, 
musical games and Bible 
questions. 127 pp. Paper 1.10 


656. SERVICES FOR THE 
OPEN. Laura I. Mattoon and 
Helen D. Bragdon. 

An interfaith sourcebook of 
29 complete services, 83 
hymns and songs, worship 
materials, responsive read¬ 
ings. 211 pp. 2.50 


►1139. SUCCESSFUL SO¬ 
CIALS. Ronald Keeler. 

24 brand new party-game- 
and-refreshment plans for 
young people and adults, 
church groups and Sunday- 
school elasses, or for parties 
at home. 96 pp. Paper 1.10 

760. VENTURES IN YOUTH 

WORK. Henry N. Tani. 

How to approach teenagers 
in the loeal church with the 
Christian gospel. Contains 
bibliographies of pertinent 
books, pamphlets and audio¬ 
visual aids. 197 pp. 2.75 

YOUTH PROGRAM IDEAS. 
Planned by Mennonite Youth 
Fellowship, eaeh volume is 
a series of articles. Ideas can 
be adapted for programming 
with youth. Some suggested 
recreation activities. Spiral 
bound. 

► 1140. Volume II. Ethel Yoke 
Mettzler, Ed. 192 pp. 2.50 

►1141. Volume III. Willard 
and Alice Roth, Eds. 157 pp. 

2.50 


658. WORSHIP WAYS FOR 
CAMP. Clarice M. Bowman. 

Prayers, graces, Scriptural 
aids, poetry, devotions, 
graded by age level and ar¬ 
ranged for easy reference 
and use. 182 pp. 3.00 


FAMILY FUN 

See also Games & Puzzles , 
Parties & Entertainment 

►1142. THE COMPLETE 
FAMILY FUN BOOK. Phyllis 
Cerf and Edith Young. 

A treasure ehest of activities 
in three sections; children's, 
adults and family. Includes 
new word games; drawing 
games; tricks; puzzles; word 
mazes, etc. 142 pp. 2.95 

►1199. FAMILY CAMPING 
AND PLACES TO CAMP IN 
THE NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES. George T. Wilson. 

How the family can have 
fun camping; how to begin, 
where to go for help. Loca¬ 
tions of camping areas. 

112 pp. Paper 1.00 

562. THE FAMILY FUN 
BOOK. Helen and Larry 
Eisenberg. 

Hundreds of ideas for out¬ 
door fun, rainy day fun, fun 
on trips, hobby suggestions. 
For all ages. 188 pp. 2.95 

762. THE FAMILY PLEAS¬ 
URE CHEST. Helen and Lar¬ 
ry Eisenberg. 

Hints on family parties, dates 
at home, indoor games, 
family camping and picnics, 
games to play while traveling 
and backyard games. 207 pp. 

Paper 1.00 
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A Guide to Books on Recreation 


Activities for Special 
Groups, Family Fun 
(Cont.) 

72. FUN IN THE BACK 
YARD. Arthur Lawson and 
Mary Breen. 

How to make the most of 
play space for both children 
and adults. Building instruc¬ 
tions, with diagrams, for 
outdoor fireplaces and picnic 
equipment. 169 pp. 3.00 



► 1143. GETTING ALONG IN 
THE TEEN-AGE WORLD. 
Virginia Veeder Westervelt. 

A practical handbook to help 
teen-agers through those 
perplexing years happily and 
satisfactorily. Provides a 
guide to self-analysis and 
comparison with other teen¬ 
agers. 158 pp. 2.50 

►1144. THE GIANT BOOK 
OF FAMILY FUN AND 
GAMES. Jack Tedford. 

An anthology of hundreds of 
games, puzzles, skits, proj¬ 
ects, hobbies, etc. for fami¬ 
ly ’round table and fireside, 
backyard, parties, rainy days, 
outings, picnics, camping 
trips. 560 pp. 4.95 

344. HOME PLAY. National 
Recreation Assn. 

A 95-page booklet covering 
places to play in the home 
and active and quiet activi¬ 
ties for the family. 95 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

►1145. HOME PLAY FOR 
THE PRESCHOOL CHILD. 
June Johnson. 

A book of creative crafts 
and activities including 
painting, drawing, clay proj¬ 
ects, toys, pets, hobbies, 
family and group activities. 
Section on organizing a 
home play group. Sketches. 
Photographs. 140 pp. 2.95 

1045. IF YOU LIVE WITH 
LITTLE CHILDREN. Carolyn 
Kauffman and Patricia Farrell. 

Designed to aid parents 
teach their children to en¬ 
tertain themselves, and to 
make life with small chil¬ 
dren fun. 145 pp. 2.95 


763. SUNSET IDEAS FOR 
FAMILY CAMPING. 

Accurate, tested information 
on how to plan your trip, 
what to take and how to 
get there. Includes camping 
in the mountains, desert, or 
at the beach. 128 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

RECREATION FOR THE 
.ILL & HANDICAPPED 

764. ADAPTED PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION—Principles and 
Practice of Physical Education 
for Exceptional Students. Ar¬ 
thur S. Daniels. 

A manual of techniques used 
in teaching camping and 
aquatics to the handicapped. 
Emphasis on adjustment 
problems. 538 pp. 6.00° 

766. DANCE IN PSYCHO¬ 
THERAPY. Elizabeth Rosen. 
An account of a pioneering 
attempt to use dance as a 
therapeutic activity in the 
treatment of the mentally 
ill. 178 pp. 4.50° 

► 1146. GROUP WORK IN 
THE PSYCHIATRIC SET¬ 
TING. Harleigh B. Trecker, 
Ed. 

A symposium on various as¬ 
pects of the group work 
method in recreation with 
mentally ill patients. Dis¬ 
cusses therapeutic environ¬ 
ment; worker role, research 
methods, etc. 224 pp. 

Paper 2.50 



5. A HANDBOOK OF HOS¬ 
PITAL PSYCHIATRY: A Prac¬ 
tical Guide to Therapy. Dr. 
Louis Linn. 

A comprehensive approach 
to the treatment and reha¬ 
bilitation of the mental pa¬ 
tient, interpreting the roles 
of the social worker, nurse, 
attendant, etc. 560 pp. 

10 . 00 * 

767. HOW TO HELP THE 
SHUT-IN CHILD. Margery D. 
McMullin. 

313 tested ways to enter¬ 
tain and encourage sick, 
housebound or invalid boys 
and girls. 192 pp. 2.75 


► 1147. ON NOT BEING 
ABLE TO PAINT, 2nd Rev. 
Ed. Marion Milner. 

This treatment of psychic 
creativity analyzes the re¬ 
strictions by which the 
creativity of the average 
adult individual is held in 
check. Illustrations. 

184 pp. 4.50° 

► 1148. PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE INSTITUTE ON REC¬ 
REATION FOR THE ILL 
AND HANDICAPPED 
HOMEBOUND. 

Speeches, meeting and work¬ 
shop summaries of the Third 
Hospital Recreation Institute 
(1958) sponsored by New 
York University and the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association. 
56 pp. Paper 1.25 

11. RECREATION FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED. Valerie V. 
Hunt. 

Discusses problems encoun¬ 
tered by handicapped per¬ 
sons in satisfying their needs 
through recreation; the psy¬ 
chophysical aspects of vari¬ 
ous disabilities. 

340 pp. Text 5.00° 

12. RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN. Lois Perrin. 

Games, crafts and activities 
suitable for children of vari¬ 
ous stages of illness or dis¬ 
ability. Illustrated with pho¬ 
tographs, diagrams and pat¬ 
terns for making toys. 

118 pp. Paper 1.00* 

771. REHABILITATION OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDI¬ 
CAPPED, 2nd Ed. Henry H. 
Kessler, M.D. 

Deals with the problems in¬ 
volved in restoring the 
crippled child, the injured 
worker, the disabled veter¬ 
an and the chronic disabled. 
275 pp. 4.00 

► 1149. R E M O T 1 - 
VATING THE MENTAL PA¬ 
TIENT. Otto Von Mering and 
Stanley H. King. 

An authoritative account, 
based on clinical evidence, 
of motivational techniques 
that are used by specialists 
working with the mentally 
ill. 216 pp. 3.00 

13. SECOND HOSPITAL 
RECREATION INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS, 1956. Na¬ 
tional Recreation Assn. 

Proceedings of Institute 
jointly sponsored by New 
York University School of 
Education and the National 
Recreation Assn. 

106 pp. Paper 1.00 

15. STARTING A RECREA¬ 
TION PROGRAM IN A 
CIVILIAN HOSPITAL. Bea¬ 
trice Hill. 

A practical booklet covering 
all phases of hospital recrea¬ 
tion. With a bibliography. 
49 pp. Paper 1.00 


772. THERAPEUTIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL USES OF 
MUSIC. Doris Soibelman. 

A comprehensive review of 
the literature on the medi¬ 
cal uses of music with an 
appraisal of claims of vari¬ 
ous experts in the field. 
374 pp. 3.25 


SENIOR CITIZENS 

► 1150. FREE TIME: Chal¬ 
lenge to Later Maturity. Wil¬ 
ma Donahue and others, Eds. 
Sociologists, 
economists, educators, psy¬ 
chologists and physicians dis¬ 
cuss preparation for the 
leisure of -later maturity and 
develop practical plans for 
its best use. 172 pp. 4.50 



773. FUN FOR OLDEF 
ADULTS. Virginia Stafforc 
and Larry Eisenberg. 

A source of games, idea: 
and projects selected es¬ 
pecially for this age group 
Includes a bibliography oi 
books and materials. 112 pp 

Paper 1.0( 

4. GROUP WORK W1TP 
THE AGED. Susan H. Kubi< 
and Gertrude Landau. 

Two experienced psychiatri< 
social workers recount thei: 
experiences in setting up anc 
working in a recreational da> 
center for the aged. 214 pp 

3.5( 

774. NEW GOALS FOR OLE 
AGE. George Lawton, Ed. 

A collection of essays aimer 
to illustrate the more recen 
ideas concerning the natun 
and needs of older people 

210 pp. 3.0( 

10. RECREATION FOR THJ 
AGING. Arthur M. Williams 
Activities for older peopl 
based on successful pro 
grams used by churches 
civic, social, communit; 
center groups. 192 pp. 3.01 

14. A SOCIAL PROG RAN 
FOR OLDER PEOPLE 
Jerome Kaplan. 

Specific suggestions for or 
ganizing creative activit; 
groups, planning suitabl 
programs. Discusses senio 
age camping and homes fo 
the aged. 158 pp. 3.01 
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ARTS & CRAFTS 


776. ACTIVITIES IN 
CERAMICS. Vernon D. Seeley. 
Methods and projects in 
clay sculpturing with 145 
photographs showing how 
to proceed. Also, how indus¬ 
try makes functional and 
decorative pottery. 82 pp. 

Paper 1.50 

16. ANYONE CAN PAINT. 
Arthur Zaidenberg. 

For anyone who can draw, 
a clear and effective instruc¬ 
tion book for painting in 
oil, water color, tempera, 
etc. Includes 15 color plates, 
200 other illustrations. 

288 pp. 3.95 

17. ART ACTIVITIES ALMA¬ 
NAC. Art Education Alumni 
Assn., Wayne University, Eds. 

Collection of 88 simple craft 
projects, each complete on a 
sheet with detailed illustra¬ 
tions. Published as a packet 
of loose worksheets. 2.50 


► 1151. ART ALWAYS 
CHANGES: How to Under¬ 
stand Modern Painting. Ray 
Bethers. 

A non-technical guide to the 
understanding of modem 
painting; its development, 
what to see in each school 
or “ism.” 65 paintings and 
diagrams. 96 pp. 3.95 

18. THE ART AND CRAFT 
OF HAND WEAVING: In¬ 
cluding Fabric Design. Lili 
Blumenau. 

A fully illustrated book, for 
beginner or expert, on yams, 
looms, tools, weave and 
structure, design and pro¬ 
cedure of fabric making. 

136 pp. 2.95 



C/y t for 
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ART INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 
Charles X. Carlson. 

Self-teaching books for be¬ 
ginners on various aspects of 
drawing, pointing and dec¬ 
oration. Step-by-step instruc¬ 
tion, illustrations. Paper 

19. Charcoal Drawing. 


48 pp. 1.00 

20. Figure Drawing — Con¬ 
structive Method. 38 pp. 

1.00 

21. Ink, Pen and Brush. 

48 pp. 1.00 

22. Junior Artists, ABC of 
Drawing. 48 pp. 1.00 

23. Landscape Painting. 

40 pp. 1.00 

24. Oil Painting. 48 pp. 

1.00 


25. Pastel Painting. 48 pp. 

1.00 

26. Pencil Drawing. 48 pp. 

1.00 

27. Pictorial Decoration. 

48 pp. 1.00 

28. Watercolor Painting. 

48 pp. 1.00 

29. Simplified Color Mixing. 

48 pp. 1.50 

ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES. 
Frank A. Staples. 

Manuals for leaders, with 
comprehensive project out¬ 
line covering all age groups. 
Accompanying workbook. 

Paper Set 3.00 

31. Arts and Crafts Program 
Manual. 71 pp. 2.50 

32. How To Do It—Arts and 
Crafts Projects for the 
Recreation Program. 29 pp. 

1.00 

►1153. THE ART OF DRY¬ 
ING PLANTS AND FLOW¬ 
ERS. Mabel Squires. 

A practical book on the se¬ 
lecting, drying, and using of 
plant materials for year 
around decoration. Detailed 
charts, lists and tables. Pho¬ 
tographs. 258 pp. 4.50 


► 1152. ART FOR EVERY¬ 
ONE. Hal Cooper. 

A self-training book for the 
beginner on the funda¬ 
mentals of drawing and 
painting. Each page is a 
complete lesson with illus¬ 
trations and explanatory text. 
128 pp. 4.95 


► 1154. THE ART OF MAK¬ 
ING MOSAICS. Louisa Jenkins 
and Barbara Mills. 

Basic techniques on how to 
construct a mosaic, tools and 
materials necessary, sugges¬ 
tions for designs and proj¬ 
ects. For the amateur, teach¬ 
er or artist. Photographs. 
Diagrams. 132 pp. 5.95 


A Guide to Books on Recreation 


33. BLOCK PRINTING ON 
FABRICS. Florence Harvey 
Pettit. 

How to select materials and 
tools, make designs and 
blocks, mix colors, with 89 
helpful illustrations. 146 pp. 

5.50 

35. THE BOOK OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS. Marguerite 
Ickis and Reba Selden Esh. 
More than 1000 items to be 
made from wood, metal, 
plastics, leather, clay, cloth 
and other materials. 275 pp. 

4.95 

41. BUILD IT YOURSELF 
BOOK FOR BOYS. Eds. of 
Popular Mechanics. 

Some 60 projects that boys, 
with limited craft experi¬ 
ence, can build — airplane 
models, water skis, kites, 
raft, bobsled, bird house, 
etc. Illustrated. 192 pp. 2.95 

779. THE CANDLE BOOK. 
Carli Laklan. 

The first and complete book 
on candles and candlecraft 
as a hobby or for money¬ 
making. 190 pp. 3.50 

42. C A R V I N G ANIMAL 
CARICATURES. Elma and W. 
H. Waltner. 

A pictorial presentation — 
large photographs show ev¬ 
ery detail of carving for two 
of the figures. Photographs 
of every new technique on 
others. Structural lines shown 
in drawings. 104 pp. 

Paper 2.00 

► 1155. CHAIR AND STOOL 
SEATING. 

Deals specifically with seats 
made from cane, rush, sea- 
grass and seating cord. 
Shows what can be done 
with materials available. De¬ 
scribes materials, tools and 
patterns. Plates. 32 pp. 

Paper 1.15 

48. CHILDREN CAN MAKE 
IT. Experiences in the World 
of Materials, No. 28. 

Things children can make— 
furniture, toys, models, musi¬ 
cal instruments, etc. Illus¬ 
trated. 56 pp. Paper .75* 

►1156. COPE'S PLASTICS 
BOOK. Dwight Cope. 

More than 90 projects to 
make from plastics from the 
easy to the complex. Vari¬ 
ous types and methods of 
working with plastics. Glos¬ 
sary. Photographs and dia¬ 
grams. 272 pp. 4.50 

781. COURSE IN BEGIN¬ 
NING WATERCOLOR. John 
B. Musacchia, etc. 

Describes and illustrates the 
basic operation involved in 
composition, selecting sub¬ 
jects, using materials and 
equipment. 73 pp. 3.95 


► 1157. COURSE IN MAK¬ 
ING MOSAICS: An Introduc¬ 
tion to the Art and Craft. 
Joseph L. Young. 

Following the historical 
background of mosaic-mak¬ 
ing, instructions are given 
the beginner on tools, materi¬ 
als and methods. Examples 
of professional work. 60 pp. 

3.50 
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782. COURSE IN PENCIL 
SKETCHING. Ernest W. Wat¬ 
son. 

Step-by-step instructions and 
demonstrations plus actual 
assignments in three vol¬ 
umes. Set 8.85 

Book 1 — Buildings and 
Streets 58 pp. 3.95 

Book 2 — Trees and Land¬ 
scapes. 57 pp. 3.95 

Book 3 — Boats and the 
Harbor. 57 pp. 3.95 

► 1158. CRAFT ADVEN¬ 
TURES FOR CHILDREN. 
Gretchen Grimm and Catherine 
Sheels. 

Over 100 projects for chil¬ 
dren of all ages, illustrated 
with materials and explana¬ 
tion. Age level indicated for 
each project. Photographs. 
Illustrations. 110 pp. 

Spiral bound 2.00 

► 1159. CRAFTS FOR FUN. 
Hazel Pearson. 

An instruction book on 
simple craft projects. In¬ 
cludes making wood fibre 
flowers, metalwork, painting 
on wood, leathercraft, shell- 
craft. Photographs. 29 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

► 1160. CRAFTS FOR FUN. 
Evadna Kraus Perry. 

An instruction book for ama¬ 
teurs, experienced or 
inexperienced handcrafters, 
young and old. Explains 
various simple methods and 
mediums for block printing, 
modelling, wood projects, 
spattering, etc. Photographs. 
Illustrations. 278 pp. 4.00 

►1193. CRAFTS FOR 
SCHOOL AND HOME. Gret¬ 
chen Grimm and Catherine 
Skeels. 

52 projects for children and 
adults. Includes directions, 
list of materials needed, age 
level for each project. Il¬ 
lustrations. 128 pp. 2.95 
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Arts & Crafts (Cont.) 

53. CRAFTS PROJECTS FOR 
CAMP AND PLAYGROUND. 
National Recreation Assn. 

Simple projects that can be 
made from inexpensive and 
readily available materials. 
31 pp. Paper .50 

55. CREATIVE HANDI¬ 
CRAFT. Ira C. Madden. 

Complete course in elemen¬ 
tary , craftwork, especially 
for grade school and junior 
high ages. Wide variety of 
project material — both 
wood and metalwork. 

224 pp. 3.75 

50. CREATIVE HANDI¬ 
CRAFTS. M. R. Hutchins. 

A book for. the beginner 
covering elementary pot¬ 
tery, metalcrafts, leather- 
crafts, weaving, basketry, 
rug-making, wood carving, 
block printing, bookbinding, 
quilting. 123 pp. Paper .75 

►1161. CREATING WITH 
MATERIALS FOR WORK 
AND PLAY. 

Discusses uses of clay, paints, 
paper, blocks, puppets, wood 
and toys. Gives directions for 
making simple costumes, 
musical instruments, flannel 
board and bulletin boards. 
Twelve leaflets, portfolio. 

.75° 

►1162. CREATING WITH 
PAPER. Pauline Johnson. 

The use of paper as an art 
medium from which to cre¬ 
ate two- and three-dimen¬ 
sional forms. Techniques of 
folding, cutting, bending, 
and shaping paper into ab¬ 
stract or representational 
forms. 200 pp. 0.50 

►1163. CREATIVE CRAFTS 
FOR CHILDREN. Kenneth 
R. Benson. 

40 illustrated craft projects, 
arranged in order of diffi¬ 
culty. Relates the leader¬ 
ship responsibilities of teach¬ 
ers, playground leaders and 
camp counselors to the craft 
activity needs of children. 
106 pp. Text 3.95° 



►1164. DESIGN FOR ART¬ 
ISTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 
Louis Wolchonock. 

Shows how to see designs in 
eometric and human shapes, 
owers and animals, man¬ 
made objects, and how to 
use them in any art medium. 
Illustrations. 207 pp. 4.95 



59. DO-IT FUN FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. Mary and Dale 
Goss. 

Puzzles, games, ornaments, 
etc., that can be made from 
simple, handy materials. 
Humorous drawings explain 
every step clearly. For boys 
and girls from the ages of 
7 to 12. 128 pp. Paper 2.75 

DOUST SKETCH BOOKS. L. 
A. Doust. 

Simple, direct information on 
basic principles of drawing. 
Hints on how to increase 
your skill with examples il¬ 
lustrating the text. 

818. Simple Sketching. 

55 pp. 1.50 

JJ19. Sketching the Country¬ 
side. 62 pp. 1.50 

►1165. Sketching Animals. 

63 pp. 1.50 

►1166. Sketching People. 

69 pp. 1.50 

►1167. Sketching the Seaside. 

71 pp. 1.50 

►1168. Sketching in Town 
and Home. 71 pp. 1.50 

784. DRESS ACCESSORIES 
AND GIFTS YOU CAN 
MAKE. Marie I. Moore. 

Over 150 easy-to-make pat¬ 
terns and instructions for 
stoles, collars, handbags and 
other items for fun and 
profit. 120 pp. 1.50 

60. ENAMELING FOR FUN 
AND PROFIT. Mary Larom. 

Describes the process of 
enameling for the beginner 
with information on tools and 
supplies, preparing and test¬ 
ing colors, approaches to de¬ 
sign, kilns and experimental 
techniques. Photographs. 

96 pp. 3.00 

785. ENAMELING: PRIN¬ 

CIPLES AND PRACTICE. 
Kenneth F. Bates. 

A practical guide for the 
beginner and an authorita¬ 
tive reference for the crafts¬ 
man illustrating the various 
methods and techniques of 
making enamels. 208 pp. 

3.95 


780. EXPLORING 
THE HAND ARTS. 

Basic tools and suggested 
projects in paper, prints, 
bookbinding, wood, metal, 
glass, leather, clay and 
needlecraft. 118 pp. 

Paper .65° 

►1109. FOLK ARTS AND 
CRAFTS. Marguerite Ickis. 
How to make hundreds of 
useful and attractive objects 
originating from some 30 
different cultures. For the 
home, personal adornment, 
entertainment, camps and 
playgrounds, etc. Illustra¬ 
tions. 269 pp. 5.95 


787. FUN WITH BOXES. 
Joseph Leeming. 

How to make toys and 
games, furniture and house¬ 
hold articles, etc. from empty 
boxes of every size, shape 
and material. Illustrations. 

118 pp. 3.00 


77. FUN WITH CLAY. Joseph 

Leeming. 

A complete book for begin¬ 
ners on clay modeling with 
self-hardening and oven- 
baked clays. Illustrations by 
Jessie Robinson. 96 pp. 3.00 

►1170. FUN WITH CRAFTS. 
Easy to make crepe paper 
crafts for girls and boys 
from 8 to 12 and beginning 
craft workers of all ages. In¬ 
cludes animals, games, cos¬ 
tumes, etc. 35 pp. Paper .50 

788. FUN WITH FABRICS. 

Joseph Leeming. 

96 pages full of ideas on 
how to make decorations, 
clothing and other items 
from fabrics. 96 pp. 2.75 


791. FUN WITH WOOD Jo¬ 
seph Leeming. 

Every detail of woodwork¬ 
ing, from design to finishing 
the final product. For all 
ages. Ill pp. 3.00 

80. GENERAL LEATHER- 
CRAFT. Raymond Cherry. 
Especially for the beginner, 
clear instruction and 365 
photographs for every de¬ 
tail from laying out and 
cutting to putting in zippers. 
144 pp. Paper 1.50 


►1173. GENERAL PLAS¬ 
TICS: Projects and Procedures. 
Raymond Cherry. 

Contains hand tool opera¬ 
tions, machine tool opera¬ 
tions, projects, and related 
information for student or 
home craftsman. References. 
156 pp. Paper 1.80 


►1174. THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF CRAFTS AND HOBBIES. 
W. Ben Hunt. 

Contains many handicraft 
projects boys and girls can 
do either by .themselves or 
under direction of scout 
leaders, camp instructors or 
school teachers. Color illus¬ 
trations. Ill pp. 

Golaencraft 2.39* 


►1175. THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF NATURE CRAFTS. John 
R. Saunders. 

Text and color photographs 
give step-by-step instructions 
for preserving spiderwebs 
in plastic spray; for col¬ 
lecting butterflies, making 
crystals “grow;” building 
and tending indoor gardens, 
etc. 72 pp. Goldencraft 2.39° 


789. FUN WITH PAPER. Jo¬ 
seph Leeming. 

How to fold and cut paper 
to make useful articles, toys 
and amusing tricks. Illustra¬ 
tions. 152 pp. 3.25 

►1171. FUN WITH SHELLS. 
Joseph Leeming. 

Clear directions and dia¬ 
grams of shell jewelry, flow¬ 
ers and novelties of many 
kinds, for shell hobby en¬ 
thusiasts. Simple equipment 
and inexpensive materials. 
92 pp. 3.00 

►1172. FUN WITH TOOLS. 
William Moore and Robert Cy- 
nar. 

A simple how-to-do-it book 
that explains the basic tools 
for woodwork and metal 
craft and how to use them. 
Photographs. Working draw¬ 
ings. 64 pp. 1.50 

79. FUN WITH WIRE. Jo¬ 
seph Leeming. 

Simple and clever designs 
for many articles, from 
flower pots to jewelry, that 
can be made from wire. 
Clear directions, illustrations 
for each object by Jessie 
Robinson. 96 pp. 3.00 


792. HANDICRAFT — Simpli¬ 
fied Procedure and Projects, 
9th Ed. Lester Griswold. 

Over 600 photographs and 
line drawings illustrating 
things to make. Designed to 
stimulate the impulse to 
“learn by doing.” 480 pp. 

Text 4.15° 



►1176. HANDMADE RUGS. 

Kathryn Andrews Marinoff. 
Methods and techniques for 
making braided, hooked, 
woven and other types or 
rugs. Suggests tools and 
equipment. Pointers on care, 
cleaning and repairing. 

93 pp. Paper 1.75 


*Not subject to NRA membership discount 
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►87. HOW TO CARVE 
CHARACTERS IN WOOD. 
Andy Anderson. 

Information on every phase 
of how to carve, woods to 
select, tools, workbenches, 
colorings and how to mix 
them. Includes 5 interesting 
patterns. With photographs. 
77 pp. 2.50 

89. HOW TO DRAW. Victor 
Perard, and others. 

Practical, self-teaching book 
covering shading, pencil, pen 
and brush technique, line 
composition, perspective, fig¬ 
ures, details. Many illustra¬ 
tions. 156 pp. 3.95 


797. HOW TO PLAN AND 
BUILD YOUR FIREPLACE. 

How to build or remodel 
the fireplace you now have. 
300 photographs and draw¬ 
ings. Tippea-in blueprint. 
96 pp. Paper 2.00 

► 1177. HOW TO STENCIL 
AND DECORATE FURNI¬ 
TURE AND TINWARE. Nan¬ 
cy Richardson. 

Directions for cleaning and 
preparation of surfaces, selec¬ 
tion and application of a 
suitable background. 93 pat¬ 
terns and 135 individual de¬ 
sign motifs. 186 pp. 6.00 



88. HOW TO DO WOOD¬ 
CARVING. John Lacey. 

All directions thoroughly il¬ 
lustrated, hundreds of step- 
by-step photographs. 144 pp. 

2.00 


794. HOW TO FIND YOUR 
OWN STYLE IN PAINTING. 
Ray Bethers. 

What style is and how the 
kind of person you are will 
influence your style. Out¬ 
lines in lucid text and pic¬ 
torial diagrams the basic 
principles of color, pattern 
and space. 96 pp. 3.50 


90. HOW TO MAKE AND 
PLAY A SHEPHERD PIPE. 
National Recreation Assn. 
Simple directions for con¬ 
struction with inexpensive 
materials, together with 
playing instructions. 32 pp. 

Paper .60 


795. HOW TO MAKE MO¬ 
BILES. John Lynch. 
Easy-to-follow directions for 
making intriguing mobile 
sculpture from metal, wood, 
glass and other materials. 
96 pp. 3.50* 

94. HOW TO MAKE PAPER 
FLOWERS AND PARTY 
DECORATIONS. Natalie Mor¬ 
gan. 

Complete instructions for 
hundreds of flowers, gift 
wrappings, costumes, table 
decorations, holiday trim¬ 
mings. Over 600 illustrations. 
246 pp. 2.98 


1796. HOW TO MAKE 
SHAPES IN SPACE. Toni 
Hughes. 

Explicit diagrams, photo¬ 
graphs and simple instruc¬ 
tions for making three-di¬ 
mensional posters, orna¬ 
ments, cards and decorations 
for home, school or profes¬ 
sional use. 217 pp. 4.95 


►97. IT’S FUN TO MAKE 
THINGS. Martha Parkhill and 
Dorothy Spaeth. 

To encourage children to 
create simple articles and 
gifts. Directions for making 
useful things from scraps of 
wood, tin, leather, paper and 
other handy materials. 

176 pp. 3.25° 

99. JEWELRY MAKING FOR 
FUN AND PROFIT. Helen 
Clegg and Mary Larom. 

Step-by-step instructions and 
graphic illustrations for mak¬ 
ing jewelry. Designed espe¬ 
cially for use by clubs and 
groups. 162 pp. 3.25 



► 1178. JEWELRY MAKING 
FOR THE BEGINNING 
CRAFTSMAN. Greta Pack. 

A guide with simple explana¬ 
tions and helpful drawings 
for making jewelry of silver 
and other metals. Describes 
tools needed and their use. 
68 pp. 3.75 

► 1179. KEEPING IDLE 
HANDS BUSY. Marion R. 
Spear. 

A source book suggesting 
articles to make from cloth, 
native products, paper and 
wood. Emphasis is on the 
imaginative use of waste or 
discarded materials. 96 pp. 

Spiral bound 2.00° 

► 1180. THE LANDSCAPE 
PAINTER’S MANUAL. Harry 
Leith-Ross. 

Beginner's manual on the 
principal rules for creating 
a landscape painting in oils. 
Suggestions on tools and 
materials and their use. Re¬ 
productions of the author’s 
work and many famous 
paintings. 64 pp. 3.95 
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► 1181. LEATHER- 
CRAFT. Chris H. Groneman. 

The essential details of 
leathercraft needed by th e 
beginning student or home 
craftsman. Easy-to-follow 
procedure with illustrated 
details. Includes lands of 
leather, tools and equipment 
with suggested projects. 
158 pp. 1.95 

109. LINOLEUM BLOCK 
PRINTING. Francis J. Kafka. 

Step-by-step directions in 
several techniques of making 
and using linoleum blocks. 
Well illustrated, presentation 
simple enough for beginners 
to be successful. 84 pp. 

Paper 1.50 

110. McCALL’S GIANT 
GOLDEN MAKE-IT BOOK. 
John Peter. 

A thousand things for boys 
and girls to do and make. 
Patterns and instructions for 
masks and mobiles, cos¬ 
tumes, toys and games, in¬ 
door gardens, candy, cook¬ 
ies. Color illustrations. 

256 pp. Cloth 2.95 

Goldencraft 3.19° 

► 1182. MAKING THINGS 
OF WOOD. Lyle P. Soeteber 
and Paul R. Moore. 

37 projects shown in easy- 
to-read drawings including 
some combined with wood¬ 
work, metalwork, electricity 
and plastics for teen-age 
boys. Illustrations. Photo¬ 
graphs. 150 pp. Paper 3.00 

► 1183. MAKING USEFUL 
THINGS OF WOOD. Franklin 
H. Gottshall. 

33 articles which utilize a 
variety of materials, proces¬ 
ses, and techniques suited to 
various degrees of skill. In¬ 
volve work in cabinet-mak¬ 
ing, turning, carving, design¬ 
ing, finishing, inlaying, etc. 
192 pp. 5.50 

799. A METHOD FOR CRE¬ 
ATIVE DESIGN. Adolfo Best- 
Maugard. 

Teaches drawing through de¬ 
sign to give the student an 
impulse to create at once 
and to show him a way to 
design that inspires him to 
proceed. 183 pp. 3.50 


115. MODEL RAILROAD 
BOOK. Warren F. Morgan. 
Hundreds of pictures. An 
outstanding feature: how to 
combine toy train equip¬ 
ment with scale model 
equipment. 144 pp. 2.00 

802. MOSAICS: HOBBY AND 
ART. Edwin Hendrickson. 

The essentials of a new 
hobby requiring no special 
artistic talent or age limit. 
Details and photos on how 
to make many functional ob¬ 
jects of different designs 
and color schemes. Ill pp. 

3.50 



803. MOST POPULAR ARTS 
AND CRAFTS. 

Crafts projects for younger 
boys on beginner’s level. 
Description or each project 
includes materials, tools and 
equipment, cost and in¬ 
structions. 186 pp. 2.25 

119. NATURE CRAFTS FOR 
CAMP AND PLAYGROUND. 
A wide variety of group and 
individual craft projects to 
make with nature materials, 
such as stones, acorns, seeds, 
vegetables, etc. Includes sug¬ 
gested ten-week nature pro¬ 
gram. 32 pp. Paper .50 

804. NEW AND INEXPEN¬ 
SIVE ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

Inexpensive crafts projects, 
some with accompanying 
drawings. Description of 
each project includes in¬ 
structions for making and 
appropriate age group. 

156 pp. Paper 2.25 

817. 72 NEW BIRD HOUSES 
AND FEEDERS YOU CAN 
MAKE. Hi Sibley. 

Simplified instructions for 
making one-family Wren 
houses to 58-room hotels 
for Martins. Individual parts 
of each house are dimen¬ 
sioned separately for easy 
construction. 80 pp. 

Paper 1.50 

► 1184. NEW KEY TO 
WEAVING: A Textbook of 
Hand Weaving for the Begin¬ 
ning Weaver. Mary E. Black. 
Tells weavers what to do 
and why. Covers lands of 
looms, weaving patterns, 
weaving theory, tapestry. 
Bibliography and glossary. 
Photographs. 571 pp. 12.00 
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Arts & Crafts (Cont.) 

805. OFFSET PRINTING: A 
Guide for Amateurs. Louis 
Heitner. 

How to prepare art work for 
the printer: kinds of offset 
presses; choosing paper; 
making paste-ups; choosing 
type; preparing reversals, 
shading tints, photographs, 
etc. 51 pp. Paper 1.50 

806. OIL PAINTING. Stephen 
Bone. 

A practical guide to paint¬ 
ing still-lifes, landscapes, 
and portraits from nature, 
sketches or from memory. 

85 pp. 4.00 

►1185. OIL PAINTING FOR 
THE BEGINNER. Frederic 
Taubes. 

In simple terms, discusses 
painting equipment and ma¬ 
terials and how to use them 
in creating still lifes, land¬ 
scapes, flowers and portraits. 
By an artist-teacher. Photo¬ 
graphs. 148 pp. 6.00 

807. OIL PAINTING IS FUN. 
Alois Fabry. 

Ten simple projects for Sun¬ 
day painters and beginners 
of all ages. Includes color 
plates showing how to mix 
tones and a selection of work 
by amateurs. 95 pp. 2.95* 

809. 103 EASY JIG SAW 
PROJECTS. Floyd Mix. 

Gives full-size patterns and 
construction details for mak¬ 
ing novelties, gifts, orna¬ 
ments and useful gadgets 
with hand or power saw. 
80 pp. Paper 1.50 

► 1186. PAPER ARTS AND 
CRAFTS FOR TEACHERS 
AND GROUP LEADERS. 

A variety of simple and ad¬ 
vanced projects that can be 
made from crepe paper 
combined with other paper 
products. Color illustrations. 
Tab indexed. 36 pp. 

Paper .50 

810. PAPERCRAFT. Joseph 
Leaning. 

How to make toys, favors 
and other useful articles. 
Drawings by Jessie Robin¬ 
son. For Junior High School 
boys and girls. 83 pp. 2.95 

811. PAPER FIGURES. Anna 
Pauli and Margaret Mitzet. 

Photographs show how to 
make human and animal 
forms of paper with moving 
heads, arms and legs. 

182 pp. Paper 2.00 
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►1187. PAPIER MACHE. Lil¬ 
lian Johnson. 

A complete easy-to-follow, 
step-by-step procedure for 
working in this medium. 
Suggestions for holiday deco¬ 
rations, stage £rops, window 
displays and innumerable 
other uses. Photographs and 
drawings. 88 pp. 3.95 

813. PLYWOOD PROJECTS 
FOR THE HOME CRAFTS¬ 
MAN. Robert Scharff. 

Plywood from A to Z. 
Planning, designing, con¬ 
structing, and finishing dis¬ 
cussed in text and pictures. 
130 pp. 3.95 

►1188. PORTRAIT PAINT¬ 
ING FOR BEGINNERS. John 
W. Pratten. 

A step-by-step instruction 
book on portrait funda¬ 
mentals by using the three 
“key palettes” to capture 
color and likeness which the 
author has demonstrated to 
his own classes. 112 pp. 4.95 

►1189. POTTERY MADE 
EASY. John Wolfe Dougherty. 
Pottery for the amateur 
craftsman. Detailed descrip¬ 
tions of the various methods: 
coil, sticking up with slabs, 
modeling, canting, pressing 
in molds, and shaving on a 
wheel. Illustrations. 182 pp. 

3.00 

814. PULL UP AN EASEL. 
Norman Garbo. 

By using a nontechnical ap¬ 
proach, this book disperses 
the “mysteries” of painting 
and proves that anyone can, 
with a slight familiarity with 
procedure, produce attrac¬ 
tive results. Illustrations. 
244 pp. 3.75 

815. QUILTING. Elizabeth 

is book gives instructions 
and diagrams on planning, 
cutting and making a quilt. 
Details on applique. New 
and old patterns; also tuft¬ 
ing quilted garments and 
shadow quilting. 91 pp. 

Paper .60 




812. PAPER SCULPTURE 
AND CONSTRUCTION. Jo¬ 
sephine V. Miller. 

This illustrated booklet tells 
how to give paper character, 
how to use light, shadow, 
space designs and color 
values to produce decora¬ 
tive results. 56 pp. 

Papa 1.50 


►1190. RAFFIA WORK. 
Articles that can be made 
with the simplest stitches by 
infants and juniors. Sugges¬ 
tions for raffia animals and 
figures, card loom weaving, 
winding, plating and coiled 
basketry. Graded. Photo¬ 
graphs and diagrams. 44 pp. 

Paper 1.00 


►1191. SEAT WEAVING. 3rd 
Ed. L. Day Perry. 

Covers equipment and direc¬ 
tions for caning; reseating 
by cane webbing; rush seat¬ 
ing, reed and splint weaving 
and hand caning using the 
“spider-web” weave. Sug¬ 
gested projects. Photographs. 
Drawings. 94 pp. Paper 1.15 

816. SCULPTURE: PRINCI¬ 
PLES AND PRACTICE. Louis 
Slobodkin. 

The methods of sculpture 
described and demonstrated 
in over 300 progressive pho¬ 
tographs, drawings and 
charts. 255 pp. 7.50 

131. SILK SCREEN PRINT¬ 
ING. James Eisenberg. 

Details of silk screen print¬ 
ing shown in detail in 159 
illustrations. Covas five pop¬ 
ular methods and includes 
suggestions for making 
equipment and tools. 55 pp. 

Paper 1.50 

44. SUNSET CERAMICS 
BOOK. Herbert Sanders. 
Complete book for the be¬ 
ginner or the skilled crafts¬ 
man. Clear, step-by-step 
photographs and easy to 
follow directions show slip 
casting, glazing, firing pieces 
to make, etc. 96 pp. 

Gift Binding 3.00, Paper 1.75 

83. SUNSET HANDMADE 
RUGS. Doris Aller. 

Step-by-step instructions for 
hooking, braiding, lacing, 
weaving and knitting rugs. 
Fresh, new designs, plus 25 
projects. Includes directions 
for cleaning various types of 
rugs. 95 pp. 

Girt Binding 3.00, Papa 1.75 



142. SUNSET WOOD CARV¬ 
ING BOOK. Doris Aller. 

Easy to follow instructions 
for beginners in incised, 
chip, relief, and carving in 
the round, with 25 projects, 
all beautifully illustrated. 
95 pp. 

Gift Binding 3.00, Paper 1.75 


►1192. THROUGH THE 
YEAR WITH CRAFTS. Opal 
Beebe Allen and Naomi Morris 
Ready. 

Simple craft projects with 
step-by-step directions on 
materials, procedure and 
suggestions. Includes papa 
weights, writing lat, candle¬ 
making, etc. 120 pp. 

Paper 2.50 

820. WATERCOLOR MADE 
EASY. Herb Olsen. 

A how-to-watercolor book, 
full of professional instruc¬ 
tions about painting land¬ 
scapes, seascapes and the 
human figure 110 pp. 7.95 
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►1194. WATERCOLOR 
PAINTING FOR THE BE¬ 
GINNER. Rev. Ed. Jacob Get- 
lar Smith. 

A how-to-do-it treatise 
recommending equipment 
with exercises on its use. 
Photographs on each step. 
Reproductions of watercolors 
done by the masters. 127 pp. 

6.00 


139. WATER COLOR PAINT¬ 
ING IS FUN. Frank A. Staples. 
Simple instructions in the 
techniques of painting with 
water colors for the amateur. 
With illustrations. 127 pp. 

4.50 

►1195. WATERCOLOR 
PAINTING STEP-BY-STEP. 
Arthur L. Guptill. 

Instruction on watercolor 
fundamentals supplemented 
by demonstrations by five 
professional watercolorists. 
The articles originally ap¬ 
peared in American Artist. 
Photographs. 128 pp. 5.75 

821. WHY NOT PAINT A 
WATERCOLOR. 
Frank Steam. 

A practical handbook which 
provides the novice with 
illustrated step-by-step pro¬ 
cedures. Describes materials 
and equipment, their selec¬ 
tion and use. Instructions 
on matting and framing. 
94 pp. Paper .75 

►186. WOODSMANSHIP. 
Bernard S. Mason. 

The basic techniques, includ¬ 
ing care and selection of 
equipment and games of 
woodsmen. Illustrated 90 pp. 

1.95 


*Not subject to NRA membership discount 
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829. CAMP CRAFT. Barbara 


CAMPING 

See also Arts & Crafts , Drama , 
Nature, Parties & Entertain - 
ment , Program Planning 

ORGANIZATION & 
ADMINISTRATION 

145. ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE MODERN CAMP. Hed- 
ley S. Dimock, Ed. 

Outlines functions, prin¬ 
ciples and procedures of 
camp management for the 
director ana staff. Articles 
from 11 contributors. 283 pp. 

4.00° 

147. BETTER CAMPING. 
Ralph D. Roehm. 

Outlines the procedures for 
national recognition in camp¬ 
ing; desirable practices for 
all camps. A complete re¬ 
vision of “Toward Better 
Camping.” 36 pp. Paper .75 

825. THE SUCCESSFUL 
CAMP. Lewis C, Reimann. 

For camp administrators, 
camp committeemen ana 
students. Covers every as¬ 
pect from the selection of 
the site to the building of 
camper and staff morale. 
233 pp. 4.75* 



LEADERSHIP 


826. CAMP COUNSELOR 
TRAINING WORKBOOK. 
Marie Hartwig and Florence 
Petersen. 

Useful as a textbook on 
counselor training or as a 
guide to a pre-camp session, 
this book combines camping 
theory with practice. 114 pp. 

Spiral bound 2.75° 

151. CAMP COUNSELOR’S 
MANUAL, Rev. Ed. John A. 
Ledlie and Francis W. Holbein. 
A camp counselor s daily 
job, his qualifications, rela¬ 
tionships to campers and di¬ 
rectors. Section on record 
keeping. 128 pp. Paper 1.00 

164. HANDBOOK OF TRAIL 
CAMPCRAFT. John A. Ledlie, 
Ed. 

Complete guidebook for 
camper-counselor training in 
campcraft. Suggestions for 
every phase of Hiking from 
cook-out to two-week trip. 
187 pp. 4.95 


167. IT'S FUN TO BE A 
COUNSELOR. Emily H. 
Welch. 

Enthusiastically tells quali¬ 
ties, values and relationships 
that make for happy coun¬ 
selors and campers. 63 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

180. SO YOU WANT TO BE 
A CAMP COUNSELOR. Elmer 
F. Ott. 

The opportunities and re¬ 
sponsibilities of a camp 
counselor, what is expected 
of him at all times, attitudes 
and techniques to help him 
do his job. 63 pp. Paper 1.00 

181. SOLVING CAMP BE¬ 
HAVIOR PROBLEMS. J. Ken¬ 
neth Doherty. 

Emphasizes underlying 
causes of such problems as 
homesickness, stealing, 
timidity, poor eating, show¬ 
ing off, etc. 62 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

184. TALKS TO COUNSEL¬ 
ORS. Hedley S. Dimock and 
Taylor Statten. 

Fifteen vivid talks on what 
the modem camp counselor 
needs to know. Applies 
psychology, mental hygiene, 
and sociology to the coun¬ 
selors job. 92 pp. Paper .75 


PROGRAM 

827. ABCS OF CAMP MUSIC. 
Janet E. Tobitt. 

A reference book for coun¬ 
selors of songs suitable for 
campers of all ages as well 
as dramatized ballads and 
song dances. 46 pp. 

Paper .75° 

►1196. BETTER HOMES 
AND GARDENS BARBECUE 
BOOK. Eds. of Better Homes 
and Gardens. 

A complete new barbecue 
book telling you how to pre¬ 
pare successful, enjoyable 
open-air meals. More than 
250 recipes. 162 pp. 2.95 



149. CAMP COUNSELING. 
A. Viola Mitchell and Ida B. 
Crawford. 

Complete, up-to-date guide 
to camping—-how to handle 
problem campers, instruc¬ 
tions for teaching crafts, 
music, sports, etc. 406 pp. 

4.75 


E. Joy. 

A wealth of specific infor¬ 
mation on materials, pro¬ 
cedures and organizing ac¬ 
tivities. It gives directors 
and counselors a wider ap¬ 
preciation of camping op- 



152. THE CAMP PROGRAM 
BOOK. Catherine T. Hammett 
and Virginia Musselman. 

A one-volume camping en¬ 
cyclopedia covering program 
planning, outdoor living, 
sports, arts and crafts, speci¬ 
fic programs, pageants. 

380 pp. 5.00 

153. CAMP SONGS * N * 
THINGS. Carl E. Zander and 
Wes H. Klusmann. 

A book of 120 pages con¬ 
taining the words and music 
for camp songs and some 
stunts. 120 pp. Paper .35 

154. CAMPFIRE AND COUN¬ 
CIL RING PROGRAMS. Allan 
A. Macfarlan. 

Handbook of campfire games 
and stunts, council ring 
pageants, plus Indian cere¬ 
monies and magic demon¬ 
strations. 55 pp. 2.50 

831. CAMPING. Barbara E. 
Joy. 

Covers basic philosophy, ad¬ 
ministration, leadership, pro¬ 
gram, sanitation, camp craft 
and counselor-camper rela¬ 
tions. For camp director or 
counselor. 84 pp. 

Spiral bound 2.75° 

► 1197. CAMPING AND OUT. 
DOOR COOKING. Rae Oet- 
ting and Mabel Otis Robinson. 
Facts on camping equip¬ 
ment, choosing a campsite, 
setting up camp and the 
campfire. Recipes for the 
camping trip, backyard 
camping, barbecues, picnics. 
Photographs. 259 pp. 4.95 

157. CAMPING AND WOOD¬ 
CRAFT. Horace Kephart. 

An encyclopedia of outdoor 
living. Nearly 500 pages 
give answers to the problems 
arising on a camping trip. 
Over 300 illustrations. 

479 pp. 4.95 


159. CAMPING HANDBOOK. 
Edmund H. Burke. 

For beginning and experi¬ 
enced campers, every sub¬ 
ject needed to be safe and 
comfortable in forest and 
field. Over 400 illustrations 
and how-to-do-it photo¬ 
graphs. 143 pp. 2.00 

►1198. THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF CAMPFIRE PRO¬ 
GRAMS. LaRue A. Thurston. 
Contains all aspects of a suc¬ 
cessful campfire adaptable to 
any camp: the circle of 
friendship, program activi¬ 
ties, attitudes of the leader 
and leadership techniques. 
Illustrations. 318 pp. 5.95 

783. CREATIVE CRAFTS 
FOR CAMPERS. Catherine T. 
Hammett and Carol M. Hor- 
rocks. 

An emphasis on outdoor arts 
and crafts in organized 
camps and for handcrafters 
of all ages. 175 projects 
using Nature’s designs and 
materials. 431 pp. 7.95 

►1200. HIKING IN TOWN 
OR COUNTRY. 

A guide on planning hikes. 
Recommends food, clothing 
and equipment, types of 
hikes, hiking techniques, 
using map and compass, 
games to play along the 
way. For scout and camp 
leaders. 47 pp. Paper .30* 

832. HOW TO BUILD OUT¬ 
DOOR FIREPLACES AND 
FURNITURE. Bill Baker and 
others. 

Covers construction methods 
for outdoor fireplaces and 
barbecues; barbecue recipes. 
Plans and instructions for 
lawn furniture. Photographs. 
144 pp. 2.00 

166. HOW TO BUILD YOUR 
HOME IN THE WOODS. 
Bradford Angier. 

Profusely illustrated book 
telling how to build log 
cabins, camping shelters, 
rustic furniture for vacation 
or year-round. 310 pp. 3.75 

►1202. THE HUNGRY 
MAN’S OUTDOOR GRILL 
COOKBOOK. Staff, Culinary 
Arts Institute. 

Cooking equipment, recipes, 
tableware, kinds of grills 
and fuel required for back¬ 
yard, picnic ground or 
beach. Photographs. 64 pp. 

Paper 1.50 

►1203 INSPIRA¬ 
TIONAL POETRY FOR 
CAMP AND YOUTH 
GROUPS, 3rd Ed. H. Jean 
Berger, Comp. 

A collection useful around 
the campfire and in .camp 
programming for counselor 
and camper. Classifications 
on beauty and nature, friend¬ 
ship, leadership, etc. 121 pp. 

Spiral bound 2.50° 
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175. OUTDOORS M A N’S 


Camping, Program 
(Cant.) 

JAEGER BOOKS FOR CAMP 
AND TRAIL. Ellsworth Jaeger. 
Fully illustrated guides, use¬ 
ful and practical for per¬ 
fecting camping and wood¬ 
craft skills. 

168. Wildwood Wisdom. 

491 pp. 3.95 

171. Woodsmoke. 228 pp. 

2 95 

172. Land and Water Trails. 

227 pp. 2.95 

833. Council Fires. 253 pp. 

2.95 

834. Tracks and Trailcraft. 

381 pp. 3.95 

►1204. THE JUNIOR BOOK 
OF CAMPING AND WOOD¬ 
CRAFT. Bernard S. Mason. 
Easy-to-follow suggestions on 
what to take camping, pick¬ 
ing your campsite, making 
a fire without matches, 
making a blanket roll, cook¬ 
ing without pots and pans. 
Illustrations. 120 pp. 3.50 

► 1205. LARRY KOLLER’S 

COMPLETE BOOK OF 
CAMPING AND THE OUT¬ 
DOORS. 

Explains every phase of 
camping activity: selecting 
tents, tent raising, safety and 
first aid, use of ax and 
knife, campfires, cooking. 
Photographs. 128 pp. 2.95 

►1206. LETS GO CAMPING: 
A Guide to Outdoor Living. 
Harry Zarchy. 

A practical book for the 
beginning camper. Covers 
tents, packing, equipment, 
sleeping, clothing, campfires, 
sanitation, cooking, hazards, 
first aid, knots and lashings. 
Illustrations. 176 pp. 3.25 

►1207. LET’S GO CAMPING, 
LET’S GO TRAILERING. Al¬ 
bert B. Evans. 

A complete campsite direc¬ 
tory for auto, tent or trailer 
campers. Includes facilities 
in U. S. State Parks, National 
Parks and National Forests. 
175 pp. Paper 1.98 



►1208. THE NEW WAY OF 
THE WILDERNESS. Calvin 
Rutstrum. 

Features the most up-to-date 
camping equipment and 
methods. Advice on injuries, 
firearms, canoe strokes and 
sleeping bags. Section on 
winter camping. Illustra¬ 
tions. 276 pp. 4.50 

*Not subject to NRA membership discount 


COOKBOOK. Arthur Carhart. 
Revised edition of standard 
campers guide. Covers lat¬ 
est developments: aluminum 
foil, dehydrated foods, plas¬ 
tic utensils, meat preserva¬ 
tion, recipes. 211 pp. 2.95 

176. PROGRAM HELPS FOR 
CAMP LEADERS. Chapman, 
Gaudette and Hammett. 

Packet of 20 sheets of pic¬ 
torial suggestions on nature, 
campcraft, dramatics, crafts 
and program planning .50* 

828. SUNSET BARBEQUE 
COOK BOOK. 

How to use a barbeque to 
best advantage. 250 recipes 
for grilling, skewering, roast¬ 
ing, preparing sauces. 192 pp. 
Gift Binding 3.50, Paper 1.95 

►1209. YOUR OWN BOOK 
OF CAMPCRAFT. Catherine 
T. Hammett. 

Describes the skills that 
make a good camper. Pack¬ 
ing food and equipment; 
knot-t y i n g ; fire-building; 
cooking; preparing a bed¬ 
roll, etc. For picnicker, 
camper or scout group. Il¬ 
lustrated. 197 pp. Paper .35* 

COMMUNITY 

RECREATION 

See also Facilities , Layout , 
Equipment; Leadership; Or¬ 
ganization and Administration; 
Philosophy; Program Planning 

196. THE ABC’S OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS FOR RECREA¬ 
TION. National Recreation 
Assn. 

A concise booklet on tech¬ 
niques for creating public 
interest in community rec¬ 
reation. 64 pp. Paper .85 

197. A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
PARKS AND RECREATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Chas. E. Doell and Gerald B. 
Fitzgerald. 

History of the park and 
recreation movements (ex¬ 
cluding commercial recrea¬ 
tion, vacation travel) in the 
U. S. 128 pp. Paper 1.50 

►1210. THE COMMUNITY 
OF THE FUTURE. Arthur E. 
Morgan. 

Characteristics of the com¬ 
munity and what the com¬ 
munity of the future must 
be in regard to physical 
setting, economics, govern¬ 
ment, education, religion, 
recreation. 166 pp. 3.00. 

200. COMMUNITY RECREA¬ 
TION, 2nd Ed. Harold D. 
Meyer and Charles K. Bright- 
bill. 

An introduction to the study 
of organized recreation in the 
U.S. for students and teach¬ 
ers, a guide for professional 
workers. 525 pp. Text 6.00 


►1211. COMMUNITY USES 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FA¬ 
CILITIES. Harold H. Punke. 
Legal uses of facilities and 
groups that may use them. 
Court rulings stated in non¬ 
technical language. Useful 
for school superintendents, 
board members, recreation 
directors, sociologists, etc. 
247 pp. 3.75 

201. A COMMUNITY YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 
Robert J. Havighurst, etc. 
Describes a community pro¬ 
gram for fostering gifted 
children and guiding poten¬ 
tially maladjusted children. 
59 pp. Text Paper 1.50* 

835. EXPLORING THE 
SMALL COMMUNITY. Otto 
G. Hoiberg. 

An account of the oppor¬ 
tunities and problems of or¬ 
ganizing community recrea¬ 
tion in a small, rural town. 
Describes goals, procedures 
and leadership necessary to 
produce this result. 199 pp. 

3.50 

203. INTRODUCTION TO 
COMMUNITY RECREA¬ 
TION. George D. Butler. 
Discussion of recreation as a 
function of local government. 
Deals with types of recrea¬ 
tion that require a large de¬ 
gree of organization. 568 pp. 

Text 6.00 

208. 19 5 6 RECREATION 

AND PARK YEARBOOK. Na¬ 
tional Recreation Assn. 

A report of public recrea¬ 
tion and park agencies, local, 
county, state and federal. 
Includes data on the 
Managing Authority, Areas, 
Personnel, Indoor and Out¬ 
door Centers, Facilities, Fi¬ 
nances, and Activities. 

130 pp. Paper 2.00 



209. RECREATION FOR 
COMMUNITY LIVING. 

Outlines principles, prac¬ 
tices and policies which rec¬ 
reation agencies can follow 
to make their programs most 
effective. 165 pp. Paper 1.25 

210. SCHEDULE FOR THE 
APPRAISAL OF COMMUNI¬ 
TY RECREATION. National 
Recreation Assn. 

A guide to help check and 
evaluate facilities, personnel, 
programs and services. 

45 pp. Paper .75 


213. STUDYING YOUR COM¬ 
MUNITY. Roland L. Warren. 

A working manual for lay¬ 
men and those engaged in 
community service. Suggests 
organizational, planning and 
action plans for community 
betterment. 385 pp. 3.00 

DANCING 

See also Music, Parties and 
Entertainment 

836. THE AMERICAN 
SQUARE DANCE. Margot 
Mayo. 

Descriptions of folk dances 
from all sections of our coun¬ 
try. Popular dances with 
calls and choruses. Discusses 
music and instruments. .95 

837. AND PROMENADE 
ALL. Helen and Larry Eisen- 
berg. 

Square dance calls and full 
piano accompaniments for 
simple folk games. Explains 
terms, how to get dancing 
started. 95 pp. Paper 1.00 

838. THE BALLET COM- 
PANION. Olga Maynard. 

A how to look and how to 
listen guide to The Nut¬ 
cracker, La Sylphide, Le Pas 
de Quatre and Cinderella. 
Age 8 and up. 174 pp. 3.50 

839. BALLET FOR BEGIN¬ 
NERS. Margaret F. Atkinson 
and Nancy Draper. 

Basic ballet positions and 
ractice methods, how a 
allet is created and how 
this art form began. Syn¬ 
opses of ballets especially 
for children. 115 pp. 3.75 

840. THE BALLET - STU¬ 
DENT’S PRIMER. Kay Am¬ 
brose. 

An illustrated book for be¬ 
ginners in ballet which can 
be used with confidence by 
all students at the ele¬ 
mentary stage. 80 pp. 2.50 

218. BETTY WHITE’S 
DANCING MADE EASY, 
Rev. Ed. Betty White. 

A social dance book on an 
adult level. Covers all the 
popular dances from waltz 
and foxtrot to samba and 
conga. Illustrations by Rob¬ 
ert Bums. 276 pp. 4.50 

►1212. BETTY WHITE’S 
LATIN-AMERICAN DANCE 
BOOK. Betty White. 

All the popular dances from 
Latin America: Rumba, 
Main bo, Cha-Cha-Cha, Tan¬ 
go, Calypso, Merengue, Paso 
Doble, and Samba. Easy-to- 
follow diagrams. 147 pp. 3.95 

219. BETTY WHITE’S TEEN¬ 
AGE DANCEBOOK. Betty 
White. 

Contains all the popular 
dances with clear and easy 
instructions. Helpful ideas 
on invitations, dress, etc. Il¬ 
lustrations. 240 pp. 3.95 
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841. BETTY WHITE’S TEEN¬ 
AGE DANCE ETIQUETTE. 
Betty White. 

Presents the accepted social 
practices for teen-agers at 
an informal dance, prom or 
ball. Illustrated by June 
Kirkpatrick. 64 pp. 2.50 

220. THE BOOK OF BAL¬ 
LET. James Audsley. 

Development of ballet de¬ 
scribed fully for children. 
Some of the most famous 
classical ballets explained. 
Illustrations. 64 pp. 1.25 

222. COWBOY DANCES. 
Lloyd Shaw. 

A collection of cowboy 
dances with full instructions 
in text, photographs and dia¬ 
grams. Dances of pioneer to 
modem times. 417 pp. 5.00 

223. DANCE A WHILE. Har¬ 
ris, Pittman and Swenson. 

Representative dances from 
a wide range of folk, square 
and social dances. Of par¬ 
ticular value to the new or 
inexperienced teacher. 

270 pp. Spiral bound 3.50° 

842. DANCE IN ELEMEN¬ 
TARY EDUCATION. Ruth 
Lovell Murray. 

A practical presentation of 
the devices, music and 
games for developing 
rhythmic skills, approaches 
to making new dances, 
analysis and procedures for 
teaching steps. 341 pp. 4.00° 

226. FESTIVALS AND PLAYS 
OF CHILDREN. Arnold. 

A series of rhythmic plays 
and dances arranged by the 
seasons of the year. 97 pp. 

2.50 

843. FOLK DANCE GUIDE, 
1958. Paul Schwartz. 

A source of information on 
the various facets of folk 
dancing in the U.S. includ¬ 
ing a Calendar of Annual 
Events and a Directory of 
Instruction Groups. 28 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

228. FOLK DANCES AND 
SINGING GAMES. Elizabeth 
Burchenal. 

Complete directions for per¬ 
forming 26 folk dances of 
the U.S., Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, Hungary, Finland, 
Italy. Czechoslovakia, Eng¬ 
land and Scotland. Many il¬ 
lustrations. 83 pp. 3.50 


►229. FOLK DANCES FOR 
ALL. Michael Herman. 

An introduction to the art of 
folk dancing, for both leaders 
and participants. Includes 19 
folk dances from 15 different 
countries, with instructions, 
line drawings and piano 
scores. 99 pp. Paper 1.00 

230. FOLK DANCES FROM 
OLD HOMELANDS. Elizabeth 
Burchenal. 

A collection of 33 folk 
dances from Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
England, Finland, France, 
Germany, Ireland, Lith¬ 
uania, Poland, Portugal, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, U.S. 
85 pp. 3.50 

►231. FOLK DANCING IN 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COL¬ 
LEGE. 2nd Ed. Grace I. Fox 
and Kathleen Gruppe Merrill. 
A collection of 17 foreign 
dances and 7 American 
dances with instructions for 
formation, presentation and 
music. Glossary. 89 pp. 

Text 3.50* 

844. HI, SQUARE DANCERS. 
Kenneth Fowell. 


For square dancers with a 
bit of experience and for 



American squares and round 
dances. 100 pp. Paper 1.50 


233. HONOR YOUR PART¬ 
NER. Ed Durlacher. 

A square dance encyclo¬ 
pedia of 81 American 
Square, Circle and Contra 
Dances explained in detail, 
both instructions and mu¬ 
sic. Each dance illustrated, 
calls included. 286 pp. 10.00 

845. HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR SOCIAL DANCING. 
Beale Fletcher. 

A new “count system” 
method of home instruction 
in the basic and advanced 
steps in ballroom and social 
dances. Illustrated. 136 pp. 

3.75 

235. LET’S DANCE WITH 
MARGE AND GOWER 
CHAMPION. Bob Thomas. 
The secrets of all the popular 
dance steps for the beginner 
and the experienced dancer. 
With step-by-step diagrams, 
charts and photographs. 

59 pp. Paper 1.00 

846. LET’S SQUARE DANCE. 
Kenneth Fowell. 

A guidebook for beginner 
dancers and call-teachers in 
American squares and round 
dances. 56 pp. Paper 1.00 

237. MIXERS TO MUSIC FOR 
PARTIES AND DANCES. Vir¬ 
ginia Musselman. 

Suggestions for musical 
games and dances for parties 
and social gatherings with 
hints for the leader. 51 pp. 

Paper .65 
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► 1213. PROMPTING: HOW 


TO DO IT. John M. Schell. 
Covers all the known mod¬ 
ern square dances: quadril¬ 
les, lancers, contra dances. 
Explains calls, gives hints 
on leading for the profes¬ 
sional. 71 pp. Paper 1.25° 



240. RHYTHMIC ACTIVI¬ 
TIES. Frances R. Stuart and 
John S. Ludlam. 

Two indexed packets, each 
containing 50 dances and 
folk games. Simple music 
scores. Series 1, kinder¬ 
garten-grade 3; Series II, 
grades 3-6. Ea. packet 2.50* 

242. THE ROUND DANCE 
BOOK. Lloyd Shaw. 

Presents the technique of 
basic steps, such as the 
waltz, polka, mazurka, etc. 
and traces their history. For 
beginners or leaders. Illus¬ 
trated. 443 pp. 5.00 

848. THE SQUARE DANC¬ 
ERS* GUIDE. Gene Gowing. 

A complete book about all 
tvpes of American folk 
dancing; the essentials for 
leaders and callers; 50 
dances with directions, calls, 
tunes. 159 pp. 3.95 

247. SQUARE DANCES OF 
TODAY AND HOW TO 
TEACH AND CALL THEM. 
Richard Kraus. 

Wide selection of calls, di¬ 
rections for teaching many 
dances, appropriate music. 
Illustrations; musical scores. 
130 pp. Text 3.25* 

849. SQUARE DANCING 
FOR EVERYONE. Gene 
Gowing. 

Simple directions for over 
15 dances such as the Ala¬ 
bama Jubilee and the Texas 
Star. 80 photos and dia¬ 
grams. 80 pp. Paper 1.00 


DRAMA 

See also Dancing , Holidays , 
Parties & Entertainment, Pup - 
pets 

CHILDREN'S THEATRE 

255. CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
MANUAL. Seattle Junior Pro¬ 
grams, Comp. 

Practical booklet of detailed 
advice on creating and main¬ 
taining a children’s theatre 
organization for the com¬ 
munity. 56 pp. Paper .75* 


►1214. CREATIVE DRA¬ 
MATICS: An Art for Children. 
Geraldine Brain Siks. 

A basic book interpreting the 
philosophy of creative dra¬ 
matics giving an intensive 
treatment of methods and 
techniques. Includes ideas, 
verse, stories and songs for 
different ages. 472 pp. 6.00 

259. CREATIVE DRAMATICS 
FOR CHILDREN. Frances 
Caldwell Durland. 

A guide to the values of 
creative dramatics in educa¬ 
tion, including scripts writ¬ 
ten and presented by chil¬ 
dren’s groups. 181 pp. 

Cloth 2.75, Paper 1.50 

►1215. CREATIVE RHYTH¬ 
MIC MOVEMENT FOR 
CHILDREN. Gladys Andrews. 
Concentrates on movement 
as a form of expression, its 
relation to music, art, 
language arts, social studies 
and other school experiences. 
198 pp. Text 5.00* 

850. PLAYMAKING WITH 
CHILDREN, 2nd Ed. Winifred 
Ward. 

For classroom teachers, spe¬ 
cialists in speech education 
and religious education lead¬ 
ers who want to use crea¬ 
tive drama to help children 
express ideas. 341 pp. 3.50* 

851. SEVEN STEPS TO 
CREATIVE CHILDREN’S 
DRAMATICS. Pamela Walker. 

How to set up a dynamic 
children’s theatre and in¬ 
structions for producing a 
play. Includes three original 
scripts. 150 pp. 3.00 

294. STORIES TO DRAMA¬ 
TIZE. Winifred Ward, Ed. 
Anthology of 100 stories for 
use in Creative Dramatics. 
Each story introduced by 
suggestions for its use. Ma¬ 
terial grouped by age level. 
For children 5 through 14. 
389 pp. 4.75* 


COLLECTIONS 

►1216. BLUE RIBBON 

PLAYS FOR GIRLS. Sylvia E. 

Kamerman, Ed. 

35 royalty-free one-act plays 
including comedies, holiday 
plays, dramatizations of 
legends, etc. For girls in 
elementary, junior and senior 
high school. 359 pp. 4.00* 

856. EASY ARENA PLAYS. 

Louis J. Huber. 

17 short plays and skits to 
be playea in an open area, 
indoors or outdoors. 120 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

262. FACE YOUR AUDI¬ 
ENCE. William Hodapp. 
Collection of over 50 read¬ 
ings from one-minute ex¬ 
cerpts to an original half- 
hour TV script. Techniques 
and approaches for the actor. 
130 pp. 3.95 
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Drama, Collections 
(Cont.) 

► 1217. FINGER PLAYS AND 
HOW TO USE THEM. Tessa 
Colina, Ed. 

87 finger plays and motion 
verses classified and graded 
for children nursery through 
primary age. Headings such 
as “Spring and Summer/' 
“Bible Stories/’ “Special 
Days/' etc. 64 pp. Paper .60 

857. FOUR-STAR PLAYS FOR 
BOYS. A. S. Burack, Ed. 

A collection of 15 one-act 
plays for all-boy casts offer¬ 
ing a wide range of settings, 
variety of characters. Easy to 
produce. 237 pp. 3.50* 

►1218. GOLD MEDAL 
PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS. 
Helen Louise Miller. 

30 royalty-free one-act plays 
ideal for the celebration of 
holidays the year round. In¬ 
cludes comedies, fantasies 
and historical dramas. For 
children in the middle and 
lower grades. 432 pp. 4.75* 

859. HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR 
YOUNG ACTORS. Grace 
Sorenson. 

Plays about special events 
suitable for the intermedi¬ 
ate and upper grades. Ap¬ 
peals to an audience of 
youngsters and adults alike. 
176 pp. Paper 1.00 

860. INTERNATION - 
AL FOLK PLAYS. Samuel 
Selden. 

A collection of 9 plays writ¬ 
ten by students of dramatic 
art at University of North 
Carolina. 285 pp. 5.00 

LEGENDS IN ACTION 
SERIES. 

Each volume contains Ten 
Plays of Ten Lands related 
to children's interests in 
literature and social studies. 
Production notes, floor plans 
and costume suggestions. 

► 1219. Legends in Action. 

136 pp. 1.60* 

►1220. More Legends in Ac¬ 
tion. 153 pp. 1.60* 

862. THE MODERN TREAS¬ 
URY OF CHRISTMAS PLAYS. 
Lawrence M. Brings. 

Compilation of 22 one-act 
plays carefully edited to 
meet the needs of churches 
and schools, suitable for 
adults and teen-agers. Em¬ 
phasis on the real spirit of 
Christmas. 536 pp. 4.50 

277. NEW PLAYS FOR RED 
LETTER DAYS. Elizabeth 
Hough Sechrist and Janette 
Woolsey. 

Collection of original plays 
for holidays, special weeks, 
historical dates, stressing 
simplicity of setting and 
dramatic appeal. For ages 
9 to 13. 310 pp. 3.75 


►1221. ON STAGE TO¬ 
NIGHT. C. H. Keeney. 

A collection of four one-act 
plays (three comedies, one 
drama) for schools, amateur 
theater groups, and com¬ 
munity theaters. Synopsis, 
floor plans, properties and 
sound effects for each. Photo¬ 
graphs. 128 pp. 2.00* 

279. 100 NON-ROYALTY 
ONE-ACT PLAYS. William 
Kozlenko, Compiler. 

A varied collection includ¬ 
ing pageants, religious and 
holiday plays, children’s 
plays, all-boy casts, all¬ 
women casts. 802 pp. 3.95 

►1222. ONE HUNDRED 
PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. A. 
S. Burack, Ed. 

A well-balanced assortment 
of royalty-free one-act plays. 
Historical, biographical and 
holiday plays; adaptations 
from legends, citizenship, 
health, safety, etc. Produc¬ 
tion notes. 886 pp. 5.00* 

280. PAGEANTS AND PRO¬ 
GRAMS FOR SCHOOL, 
CHURCH AND PLAY¬ 
GROUND. National Recrea¬ 
tion Assn. 

For almost any occasion, 
but particularly appropriate 
for patriotic holidays or 
Brotherhood Week. 42 pp. 

Paper .50 

►1223. PLAYS FOR PLAY¬ 
ERS. Verne E. Powers, Ed. 

17 one-act plays, most re¬ 
quiring slight royalty fee. 
Directional and interpreta- 
tional notes, floor plans, 
scene designs, etc. Includes 
“A Guide to Play Produc¬ 
tion” for the one-act play. 
Illustrations. Photographs. 
672 pp. 

Cloth 4.00*, Paper 3.00* 

► 1224. RADIO PLAYS 
FROM SHAKESPEARE. Le¬ 
roy Alfson, Adapter. 

10 royalty-free plays adapted 
for young people. Can be 
presented by a group read¬ 
ing aloud, with or without 
a dummy microphone, or in 
a fully equipped “live” 
studio. 193 pp. 3.75* 

►1225. SHORT PLAYS FOR 
ALL-BOY CASTS. Vernon 
Howard. 

30 royalty-free comedies and 
skits, with easy-to-leam 
parts and a minimum of 
properties required. Produc¬ 
tion-tested and ideal for 
amateur production. 186 pp. 

3.00* 

STUNTS SERIES. National 
Recreation Assn. 

Stunts that require few 
properties and costumes that 
can be improvised. Paper. 

295. Six New Dramatic 

Stunts. 32 pp. .50 

296. Six More Dramatic 

Stunts. 36 pp. .50 


869. TEEN-AGE SKETCHES. 
W. F. Miksch. 

Plays and skits for teen¬ 
agers. Suitable for assem¬ 
blies, special programs, en¬ 
tertainments. Themes deal 
with the every-day experi¬ 
ences of young people. 

134 pp. Paper 1.00 

►1226. A TREASURY OF 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS. Sylvia 
E. Kamerman, Ed. 

40 traditional and modem 
one-act Christmas plays. En¬ 
tertaining comedies, drama¬ 
tizations of the Christmas 
Story, legends and fantasies. 
For lower grades through 
senior high. 5.00* 

PRODUCTION & 
TECHNIQUES 

250. THE ABC’S OF PLAY 
PRODUCING; A Handbook 
for the Nonprofessional. How¬ 
ard Bailey. 

Every stage of production 
covered in concise detail. 
Appendix of classified, 
recommended plays. Illus¬ 
trated. 276 pp. 3.95 




258. THE COSTUME BOOK 
FOR PARTIES AND PLAYS. 
Joseph Leeming. 

Simple directions and de¬ 
signs for making period and 
fancy costumes from inex- 
ensive materials. Illustrated 
y Hilda Richman. 123 pp. 

3.25 

872. COSTUME THROUGH¬ 
OUT THE AGES. Mary Evans. 
An interesting and informa¬ 
tive discussion of the so¬ 
ciological, historical and 
decorative importance of 
clothing. 360 pp. 5.00 

►1227. COSTUMING FOR 
THE MODERN STAGE. 
Laura Zimer. 

A new approach to costum¬ 
ing as part of the total 
visual expression. Emphasis 
is on the convertible cos¬ 
tume; color, design, materi¬ 
als, patterns, adaptability to 
historical periods. Illustra¬ 
tions. 47 pp. Paper 3.00 

263. THE FIRST BOOK OF 
STAGE COSTUME AND 
MAKE-UP. Barbara Berk. 

How to costume a show 
simply and inexpensively. 
Covers headgear and arti¬ 
ficial hair, padding out a 
figure, collecting and using 
make-up, etc. 45 pp. 1.95 


► 1228. HERE'S HOW: A 
Basic Stagecraft Book, Rev. Ed. 
Herbert V. Hake. 

An elementary illustrated 
guide to the methods and 
materials of stagecraft for 
students and school produc¬ 
tions. Covers cycloramas, 
curtains, drapery, sets, etc. 
128 pp. Spiral bound 3.40* 

► 1229. HOW TO HAVE A 
SHOW. Barbara Berk and 
Jeanne Bendick. 

An informal guide on ama¬ 
teur productions with limited 
facilities. Party games, one- 
man performances to full- 
scale productions, planning, 
financing and managing. Il¬ 
lustrations. 64 pp. 2.95 

286. HOW TO PRODUCE A 
PLAY. Jack Stuart Knapp. 
Guide for the inexperienced 
play producer on all phases 
of dramatic presentation. 

32 pp. Paper .50 

►1230. LET’S PLAY A 
STORY. Elizabeth Allstrom. 
Handbook for teachers and 
leaders of children on story 
playing values, introducing 
stories to children, simple 
planning of settings and 
props. Illustrations. 165 pp. 

Cloth 2.95, Paper 1.95 

873. LIGHTING THE 
STAGE. P. Corry. 

Designed for producers, de¬ 
signers, and all others who 
are concerned with the es¬ 
thetic use of light on the 
stage. 157 pp. 4.95 

►1231. PRACTICAL MAKE¬ 
UP FOR THE STAGE. T. W. 
Branford. 

A textbook for the amateur 
on the art of painting the 
face. Tells what to avoid 
and what to aim at. Dia¬ 
grams illustrate and clarify 
instructions. 144 pp. 4.95 

852. SOCIAL GROWTH 
THROUGH PLAY PRODUC¬ 
TION. Jack Simos. 

This book shows how older 
adolescents and adults can 
be helped to grow socially 
through direct participation 
in formal, traditional dramas, 
creatively produced and di¬ 
rected. 192 pp. 3.75 

875. TEEN THEATRE. E. and 
N. Gross. 

This book gives complete 
descriptions of all the jobs 
associated with the produc¬ 
tion of a play, with six 
royalty-free plays to test 
them on. 245 pp. 3.25 

876. THEATRE SCENE- 
CRAFT. Vem Adix. 

A sourcebook for the inex¬ 
perienced designer-technician 
on construction, painting, 
rigging and shifting of scen¬ 
ery. Over 350 drawings and 
photographs. 309 pp. 

Text 6.50* 


♦JVot tubieci to NRA membership discount 
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FACILITIES, LAYOUT, 
EQUIPMENT 

See also Arts & Crafts, Camp¬ 
ing, Community Recreation 

►1232. GOLF FOR INDUS¬ 
TRY: A Planning Guide. Ben 
Chlevin, Ed. 

Discusses the growth in in¬ 
dustrial golf, setting up a 
golf program, and planning 
facilities. For the company, 
the recreation director and 
the golf secretary. Photo¬ 
graphs. 50 pp. Paper 1.50 

►1233. GOLF OPERATORS 
HANDBOOK. Ben Chlevin, 
Ed. 

Information on planning, 
construction, maintenance 
and operation of the golf 
driving range, miniature and 
‘Par-3 golf courses. Photo¬ 
graphs. 104 pp. Paper 3.00 

304. HANDBOOK FOR 
SCHOOL CUSTODIANS. 
Alanson D. Brainard. 

Handbook covering recent 
developments in techniques 
for the care and mainten¬ 
ance of school buildings and 
grounds. 269 pp. Paper 1.75 

879. MAKE YOUR OWN 
OUTDOOR SPORTS EQUIP¬ 
MENT. John Lacey. 

Twenty projects for build¬ 
ing economical sports equip¬ 
ment with instructions and 
diagrams. Ages 11 and up. 

128 pp. 2.75 

► 1234. MUNICIPAL GOLF 
COURSE ORGANIZING AND 
OPERATING GUIDE. Verne 
Wickham, Ed. 

A working outline for use in 
lanning, promoting and 
nancing a community golf 
course, its construction and 
operation. Illustrations. Pho¬ 
tographs. 120 pp. 3.00 


Municipal 
golf course 



308. OUTDOOR SWIMMING 
POOLS. George D. Butler. 
Information on planning, 
basic design and construc¬ 
tion. 17 pp. Paper .75 

►1235. THE OUTDOOR 
SWIMMING POOL—A Study 
Report. 

Information from experts on 
planning and construction, 
pool sites, equipment, opera¬ 
tion. 42 pp. Paper 1.00 


►1236. PLANNING AND 
BUILDING THE GOLF 
COURSE. 

How small towns with 
limited funds can establish 
the simplest sort of a course. 
Facts on organization, con¬ 
struction and operation of 
successful small town clubs. 
Maps. Diagrams. 41 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

310. PLANNING FACILITIES 
FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREA¬ 
TION, Rev. Ed. 

Covers planning of resident 
camps, indoor and outdoor 
facilities, school health faci¬ 
lities, recreation buildings, 
stadiums and fieldhouses, 
and general plant features. 
154 pp. Paper 2.50 

312. RECREATION AREAS— 
THEIR DESIGN AND 
EQUIPMENT, 2nd Ed. George 
D. Butler. 

Outlines of planning princi¬ 
ples, design suggestions, de¬ 
tails of structure and equip¬ 
ment. Well illustrated with 
169 photographs and dia¬ 
grams. 174 pp. Text 6.00 
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880. RECREATION PLACES. 
Wayne R. Williams. 

Essentials of designing 
recreational facilities for in¬ 
dividuals, families, neighbor¬ 
hoods, businesses and indus¬ 
tries. 400 photographs, plans 
and drawings. 302 pp. 18.00 

313. SCHOOL-CITY CO¬ 
OPERATION IN THE PLAN¬ 
NING OF RECREATION 
AREAS AND FACILITIES. 
George D. Butler. 

A discussion of cooperative 
planning methods in vari¬ 
ous cities. 12 pp. Paper .75 

►1237. THE SWIMMING 
POOL BOOK. Robert Scharff. 
Covers various kinds of resi¬ 
dential pools; filters, sewage 
and electrical problems; 
maintenance and landscap¬ 
ing; safety factors. How to 
go about starting a com¬ 
munity pool. 3.50 

881. SWIMMING POOL 
DATA & REFERENCE AN¬ 
NUAL. 

Contains the newest pool de¬ 
signs, building, maintenance 
and sanitation know-how. A 
directory of equipment, sup¬ 
plies, services. 400 pp. 5.00 


A Guide 

882. TAKE THE GUESS¬ 
WORK OUT OF POOL 
PLANNING. 

Written by experienced 
authorities for those con¬ 
sidering the promotion and 
construction of a pool. 78 pp. 

Spiral bound 5.00 

883. TOWARD NEW TOWNS 
FOR AMERICA. Clarence S. 
Stein. 

A revised edition written by 
a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects cover¬ 
ing city development and 
urban design. 160 half-tones, 
plans and drawings. 262 pp. 

12.50 


GAMES & PUZZLES 

See also Music, Parties and 
Entertainment 

316. ACTIVE GAMES AND 
CONTESTS, 2nd Ed. Richard 
J. Donnelly, William G. Helms, 
and Elmer D. Mitchell. 

A collection of 1800 games 
and contests of a vigorous 
nature. Traditional and well- 
known forms of games to¬ 
gether with newer ap¬ 
proaches. 672 pp. Text 6.50 

317. THE BOOK OF GAMES. 
G. Sherman Ripley. 

Omnibus collection of favor¬ 
ite games, stunts, tricks, en¬ 
tertainment for ages 7 
through 17. 236 pp. 3.00 

318. THE BOOK OF GAMES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
HOW TO LEAD AND PLAY 
THEM. Evelyne Borst. 

Indoor games, playground 
gam es, games needing no 
equipment, simple, eauip- 
ment, games for festive days, 
how to plan picnics. 

277 pp. Text 4.00 

319. BOOK OF GAMES — 
FOR HOME, SCHOOL, 
PLAYGROUND. William For- 
bush and Harry R. Allen. 

A revised collection of over 
400 games for children and 
young adults, arranged ac¬ 
cording to age groups. 

358 pp. 3.00 

887. ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF GAMES. Doris Anderson. 
686 active games and quiet 
games for young people, 
adults, social, church and 
family gatherings. 251 pp. 

2.95 

►1238. FIRST BOOK OF 
BRIDGE. Alfred Sheinwold. 
An elementary handbook for 
the beginner; covers each 
step, from cutting, dealing 
and sorting the hand to the 
elements of point count 
bidding and basic funda¬ 
mentals of play. 153 pp. 

Paper 1.00 


to Books on Recreation 

►1239. FIRST BOOK OF 
CHESS. I. A. Horowitz and 
Fred Reinfeld. 

Covers the elements, open¬ 
ings, moves, values of chess¬ 
men, notation, checks, cast¬ 
ling, drawn games, pawn 
promotions, checkmates, etc. 
Pocket chessboard attached. 
128 pp. Paper 1.25 

328. THE FIRST BOOK OF 
CHESS. Joseph Leeming. 
Step-by-step instructions for 
beginning players. Striking 
diagrams in two colors show 
how each piece moves and 
captures. Eleven practice 
games, glossary of special 
chess terms. 92 pp. 1.95 



329. FOSTER’S COMPLETE 
HOYLE. R. F. Foster. 

An encyclopedia of all card 
games, including the Regen¬ 
cy Club rules for Canasta 
and the latest revised laws 
for Contract Bridge. A new 
edition, revised and en¬ 
larged. 697 pp. 3.95 

790. FUN WITH PENCIL 
AND PAPER. Joseph Leeming. 
Word games, drawing 
games, number games, spel¬ 
ling games, etc. for all ages 
using simple equipment. Il¬ 
lustrations. 91 pp. 2.95 

888. FUN WITH PUZZLES. 
Joseph Leeming. 

A variety of puzzle fun for 
all ages. Features: coin and 
match puzzles, brain twisters, 
mathematical puzzles, pen¬ 
cil and paper puzzles, etc. 
Illustrations. 128 pp. 3.00 

►1240. GAMES FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS. Ken Anderson 
and Morry Carlson. 

263 indoor and outdoor 
games. Illustrated musical 
games, outdoor stunts, pic¬ 
nic games, ice-breakers, 
water-front games and quiz 
games. 133 pp. 1.75 

334. GAMES FOR BOYS AND 
MEN. 

A collection of games, stunts, 
songs, for the playground, 
at camp, at stag parties, pic¬ 
nics, banquets and luncheon 
meetings. 104 pp. Paper 1.25 

335. GAMES FOR CHIL¬ 
DREN. Marguerite Kohl and 
Frederica Young. 

Over 250 tested games, in¬ 
door and out, active or 
quiet. Age groups 4-6, 7-9, 
and 10-12. 184 pp. 3.00 
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Games & Puzzles (Cont*) 

336. GAMES FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
GRADES. Hazel A. Richardson. 
File of 160 cards with 137 
individual games with varia¬ 
tions. Classified by grade 
and indexed for playground, 
gym and classroom. 2.50° 

889. GAMES FOR JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS. Hazel 
A. Richardson. 

171 selected games, where 
they can be played, num¬ 
ber of players, and equip¬ 
ment needed on 4 x 6 cards 
for handy use. 2.75* 



338. GAMES FOR QUIET 
HOURS AND SMALL 
SPACES. National Recreation 
Assn. 

More than 160 games and 
stunts that can be played al¬ 
most anytime, anywhere. 

59 pp. Paper .75 

►1241. GAMES FOR 
YOUNGER CHILDREN. 
Marion A. Webb. 

Rules for 100 games; sec¬ 
tions on holidays and birth¬ 
day party games. Mother 
Goose parties. Lists of 
stories, poetry and songs. 
Valuable for mothers, teach¬ 
ers, playground and recrea¬ 
tion directors. 124 pp. 2.75 

GAMES SERIES. Muriel E. 
McGann. 

Games for use in home, 
club, school and community 
center. Paper. 

340. Active Games for the 
Live Wires. For 6 to 14 
age group. 32 pp. .50 

341. Singing Games. For 5 
to 7 age group. 32 pp. .50 

►342. GAMES THE WORLD 
AROUND — FOUR HUN¬ 
DRED FOLK GAMES. Sarah 
Ethridge Hunt and Ethel Cain. 
Games, contests, relays, 
stunts for children 6 to 16. 
Activities grouped according 
to country of origin, then 
according to type of game. 
Illustrated. 269 pp. 4.00 

890. GAMES TO BUILD. 
Instructions and drawings, 
tools, equipment, materials 
needed for making board, 
box, floor, wall and table 
games and puzzles. Age 
groups and rules for playing 
each game. 98 pp. Paper 2.50 


343. HANDBOOK OF 
ACTIVE GAMES. Darwin A. 
Hindman. 

Over 800 games described, 
every recognized major and 
minor athletic or gymnastic 
game. Complete and well 
classified. 436 pp. Text 5.00° 

►1242. HOW TO PLAY 
CHECKERS. Fred Reinfeld. 
Covers checker fundamen¬ 
tals, tactics, openings, win¬ 
ning the endgame, and 
draining “lost” positions. Ap¬ 
pendices on Standard Laws 
of Checkers and Variants of 
Checkers. Diagrams. 186 pp. 

Paper 1.25 

346. HOW TO PLAY CHESS. 
Emanuel Lasker. 

A new and revised edition 
of one of the best books on 
chess. Particularly good for 
beginners in the game. 

107 pp. 1.00 

►1243. HOW TO WIN 
CHESS GAMES QUICKLY. 
Fred Reinfeld. 

Includes a review of chess 
notations, strategic maneu¬ 
vers and surprise moves 
shown with illustrations. 76 
quiz diagrams with solutions. 
157 pp. Paper 1.25 

►1244. ILLUSTRATED 
GAMES, RHYTHMS AND 
STUNTS FOR CHILDREN. 
Frank H. Geri. 

A collection arranged in a 
progressive sequence to meet 
the needs and interests of 
children in the upper ele¬ 
mentary grades. Authored by 
a playground director. 

304 pp. Text 3.50* 

►1245. IMPROVING YOUR 
CHESS. Fred Reinfeld. 

Designed for people with 
some knowledge of chess. 
Covers the eight bad moves, 
openings, how to play the 
white and black pieces, 
combinations, etc. Pocket 
chessboard attached. Illus¬ 
trations. 180 pp. Paper 1.50 

►1246. MATHEMATICAL 
PUZZLES FOR BEGINNERS 
AND ENTHUSIASTS. Geof¬ 
frey Mott-Smith. 

88 puzzles on all levels 
solved by simple arithmetic 
to elementary algebra and 
plane geometry. Answers in¬ 
cluded. Appendix with tables 
of primes, squares, etc. 

248 pp. Paper 1.00 

►1247. MORE NEW GAMES 
FOR 'TWEEN-AGERS. Allan 
A. Macfarlan. 

A collection of over 200 
corecreational games that 
can be played by 2 to 20 
players. Designed especially 
for 9-15-year olds. Illustra¬ 
tions and diagrams. 237 pp. 

3.50 


354. NEW GAMES FOR 
'TWEEN-AGERS. Allan A. 
Macfarlan. 

Emphasis on games requiring 
little or no equipment. Covers 
158 new, unusual games for 
pre-teen and teen-age boys 
and girls. Games graded for 
age appeal. 181 pp. 3.00 

893. THE PLEASURE 
CHEST. Helen and Larry 
Eisenberg. 

Basic handbook for fun 
leaders for parties, active 
games, group games, sug¬ 
gestions for teen groups, 
children and adults. 154 pp. 

Cloth 1.50, Paper 1.00 

►1248. PUZZLE QUIZ AND 
STUNT FUN. Jerome Meyer. 
238 mysteries and deduc¬ 
tions, mathematical puzzles, 
observation puzzles, word 
puzzles and elimination puz¬ 
zles to try the skill of 
problem-solving addicts 
everywhere. Solutions. Illus¬ 
trations. 256 pp. Paper 1.00 


SINGING GAMES 

► 1249. SING AND DANCE. 
Beatrice A. Hunt and Harry 
Robert Wilson. 

A practical book of singing 
games and dances of America 
and other countries. For use 
in social gatherings every¬ 
where. Simply presented. 
79 pp. Spiral bound 1.50 

466. SINGING GAMES. Alice 
Hamlin and Margaret Guess- 
ford. 

A collection of old favorite 
singing games with piano 
accompaniments. For chil¬ 
dren of nursery school age 
through grade 3, for home, 
school or playground. 51 pp. 

2.00 



967. SINGING GAMES AND 
DANCES. David S. McIntosh. 
Words and music for over 
50 folk games and dances. 
A classified index with sug¬ 
gested age brackets for each 
activity. 110 pp. 3.00 

244. SINGING GAMES AND 
DANCES FOR SCHOOLS 
AND PLAYGROUNDS. Carl 
Ziegler. 

For schools and playgrounds, 
traditional games and simple 
folk dances adapted for the 
primary ages. Classified and 
graded. 64 pp. Paper .80 


►1250. SKIP TO MY LOU. 
Janet E. Tobitt, Comp. 

An expanded edition includ¬ 
ing 24 singing games from 
14 countries with melody 
line and lyrics, clear and 
brief dance instructions. 
32 pp. Paper .25° 



457. THE PLAY PARTY 
BOOK. Ed Durlacher. 

Includes 37 singing games 
most popular throughout the 
country, intended for nur¬ 
sery and kindergarten ages. 
Musical arrangements, illus¬ 
trations and directions. 

96 pp. 3.50 


HOBBIES 

See also Arts & Crafts , 
Nature , Photography 

►1251. AERODYNAM¬ 
ICS FOR MODEL AIR¬ 
PLANES. Donald K. Foote. 
Information the model air¬ 
plane enthusiast, young or 
old, needs to understand 
what makes a model air¬ 
plane fly: atmospheric con¬ 
ditions, forces, stability and 
balance, flight adjustments, 
dethermolizers. Illustrations. 
158 pp. 3.50 

895. AMERICAN DOLLS. 
Ruth Freeman. 

Describes every named 
American doll from the 
1850’s on with chapters on 
doll types and copies of 
original patent drawings. 
102 pp. 3.50 

►1252. THE AMERICAN 
STAMP COLLECTOR'S DIC¬ 
TIONARY. Harry M. Kone- 
wiser. 

An authoritative and com¬ 
plete reference book written 
especially for those interested 
in stamps and their history. 
For the beginning and sea¬ 
soned collector and the 
specialist. Illustrations. 

309 pp. 3.50 

896. THE ART OF FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT. Tatsuo Ishi- 
moto. 

78 different master flower 
arrangements, each designed 
to work with a variety of 
flowers. 150 step-by-step 
photographs. 125 pp. 2.95 


*Not subject to NRA membership discount 
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897. THE ART OF KNOT¬ 
TING AND SPLICING, 2nd 
Rev. Ed. Cyrus Lawrence Day. 
Shows through illustration 
and text how to make the 
most elementary loop through 
the most complex Turks- 
head. 224 pp. 5.00 

►1253. BASIC BOOKBIND¬ 
ING. A. W. Lewis. 

Elementary text on how to 
collate a book, sew, back 
and trim it, make boards 
and attach them. For be¬ 
ginner and expert. Photo¬ 
graphs and diagrams of 
equipment and key opera¬ 
tions. 144 pp. Paper 1.35 

899. BOOK-COLLECTING AS 
A HOBBY. P. H. Muir. 

A handbook for beginners 
that will also delight and 
inform the experienced 
book-collector. 181 pp. 3.50 

901. THE BOYS’ FIRST 
BOOK OF RADIO AND 
ELECTRONICS. Alfred Mor¬ 
gan. 

The history of radio, scien¬ 
tific discoveries, detailed 
plans for building simple 
radio-receivers, amplifiers, 
etc. Presents basic facts 
about radio, TV and elec¬ 
tronics. 229 pp. 3.00 

►1254. THE BOYS’ SECOND 
BOOK OF RADIO AND 
ELECTRONICS. Alfred Mor¬ 
gan. 

Useful information about 
electronic devices with di¬ 
rections for making transitor 
amplifiers, “electric eyes,” 
electronic phonographs, Gei- 
er counters, etc. Working 
rawings. 276 pp. 3.00 

188. CARE AND FEEDING 
OF HOBBY HORSES. E. E. 
Calkins. 

How to get the most benefit 
from leisure time. Explains 
hundreds of popular and 
practical hobbies for recre¬ 
ational programs. 62 pp. 

Paper .60 

190. THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF COLLECTING 
HOBBIES. William Paul 
Bricker. 

How and where to select 
first items, how to display 
them, etc. Covers china, 
furniture, stamps, shells, 
buttons, books, clocks, photo¬ 
graphs and more. Illustrated. 
316 pp. 3.75 

► 1255. THE COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO STAMP COL¬ 
LECTING. Prescott H. Thorp. 
An introduction to the hobby 
through an explanation of 
technical aspects, history. 
Ways of collecting stamps 
and mechanics of the hobby. 
Clubs, dealers, exhibitions. 
175 pp. 2.00 



902. CREATIVE HOBBIES. 
Harry Zarchy. 

Clear text and more than 
300 explanatory diagrams 
simplify the procedures in 
wood carving stagecraft, 
lamp making, whittling, 
bookbinding, weaving, shell- 
craft, etc. 299 pp. 3.50 

904. FLOWER ARRANGE¬ 
MENT FOR CHURCHES. 
Adelaide B. Wilson. 

Arrangements and ideas for 
every season, every type of 
church, every occasion in 
the church calendar. Color 
and black and white photos. 
192 pp. 4.00 

905. FLOWERS: THEIR AR¬ 
RANGEMENT. J. Gregory 
Conway. 

Contains over 50 full-page 
illustrations, approximately 
130 smaller illustrations 
showing the technical steps 
in the composition of an ar¬ 
rangement that every flower 
lover will enjoy. 139 pp. 

4.50 

►1256. GENERAL BOOK¬ 
BINDING. Chris H. Grone- 
man. 

Graded projects including 
suggested tools, equipment, 
materials and supplies. Use¬ 
ful text for a graphic arts 
course as well as a manual 
for novice, student or crafts¬ 
man. Bibliography. Photo¬ 
graphs. Illustrations. 64 pp. 

Paper 1.50 

906. HAMMOND’S GUIDE 
TO NATURE HOBBIES. E. 
L. Jordan. 

How to begin a nature 
hobby, where to find speci¬ 
mens and how to add to 
your knowledge and to your 
collection. 64 pp. 2.95 

907. HERE’S YOUR HOBBY. 
Harry Zarchy. 

Ceramics, archery, painting, 
photography, fishing and 
sailing are covered by an 
experienced arts and crafts 
instructor. All ages. 233 pp. 

3.25 

►1257. MY HOBBY IS COL¬ 
LECTING ROCKS AND 
MINERALS. David E. Jensen. 
Information about starting a 
hobby and for young peo¬ 
ple already rock and mineral 
enthusiasts. How to recog¬ 
nize and find minerals; clas¬ 
sify rocks; clubs, etc. Pho¬ 
tographs. 122 pp. 3.95 


A Guide 

►1258. MY HOBBY IS COL¬ 
LECTING STAMPS. Ernest A. 
Kehr. 

All the practical points on 
this hobby written by an 
expert. Covers such topics as 
how to start a stamp collec¬ 
tion, albums, dealers, clubs, 
etc. Glossary. Photographs. 
127 pp. 3.95 

968. HOW TO DECORATE 
AND LIGHT YOUR HOME. 
E. W. Commery and C. Eugene 
Stephenson. 

Hundreds of ideas for 
brightening up the home. 
Contains photos in black 
and white and full color. 
256 pp. 6.75 

909. HOW TO MAKE CUT 
FLOWERS LAST. Victoria R. 
Kasperski. 

Hints for every amateur 
flower arranger and profes¬ 
sional florist. With illustra¬ 
tions. 191 pp. 2.95 

910. JUNIOR FLOWER AR¬ 
RANGING—For 8 to 12 Year 
Old Arrangers and All Senior 
Helners. Katherine N. Cutler. 

Iaeas for adults attempting 
to introduce children to 
gardening and arranging as 
an art. 183 pp. 2.95 

1034. NUMISMATICS. Lewis 
M. Reagan. 

A 16-page booklet on coin¬ 
collecting as a hobby plus 
information on choosing tnis 
field as a career. Paper 1.00 

►1259. A PICTORIAL MAN¬ 
UAL OF BOOKBINDING. 
Manly Banister. 

For hobbyists seeking a 
simple, practical, inexpen¬ 
sive method of binding 
treasured magazine collec¬ 
tions, rebinding and repair¬ 
ing valuable books and 
manuscripts. Photographs 
and drawings with concise 
instructions as commentary. 
40 pp. 3.75 



►1260. PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO MODEL RAILROADING. 
Linn H. Westcott and Richard 
H. Wagner, Eds. 

How to get started on a 
scale model railroad hobby: 
building and operation, track 
construction, scenery and 
wiring. Data tables. Photo¬ 
graphs. Illustrations. 60 pp. 

Paper 2.00 


) Books on Recreation 

►1261. PRACTICAL TAXI- 

DERMY. John W. Moyer. 

A guide for amateurs on 
preparing mounts of birds, 
mammals, fish and reptiles 
that are true to life. Sugges¬ 
tions on collections, tools 
and materials, mixing form¬ 
ulas and solutions, etc. 
Illustrations. 126 pp. 3.50 

912. STAMP COLLECTOR’S 

GUIDE. Harry Zarchy. 

An easy-to-follow guide for 
the beginning stamp collec¬ 
tor. Photographs and dia¬ 
grams by the author. Ages 
12 to 16. 178 pp. 3.50 

913. WHY NOT WRITE? 

William T. Redgrave. 

Tells how to get ideas for 
stories and articles, where 
to obtain background ma¬ 
terial and how the novice 
writer can sell his manu¬ 
scripts. Lists many literary 
markets. 56 pp. Paper 1.50 


holidays & 

SPECIAL DAYS 

See also Arts & Crafts , 
Drama , Travel 

362. THE AMERICAN BOOK 
OF DAYS. George W. Douglas. 
Gives information on the 
history, origin and customary 
observance of holidays, 
church feasts and fast days, 
anniversaries of historical 
events, and local festivals, 
in America. 697 pp. 6.00* 

►1262. THE BIG BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS. Aileen Fisher. 
A collection of plays, songs, 
readings, recitations, panto¬ 
mimes, skits and suggestions 
for things to make and do 
for Christmas. For schools 
and churches. 159 pp. 

Paper 1.40* 

CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS. 

A series of booklets covering 
all phases of preparation for 
the Christmas season: pro¬ 
grams, activities, games, 
decorations. Paper. 

364. The Christmas Book. 
Marguerite Ickis. 71 pp. 

.75 

365. Christmas Crafts and 
Decorations. National Rec¬ 
reation Assn. 59 pp. .75 

366. Games for the Christ¬ 
mas Season. National Rec¬ 
reation Assn. 78 pp. .65 

367. Plays, Pageants and 
Ceremonials for the Christ¬ 
mas Season. National Rec¬ 
reation Assn. 76 pp. .65 

368. CHRISTMAS EVERY¬ 
WHERE. Elizabeth Hough 
Sechrist. 

The observance of Christ¬ 
mas in Mexico, India, Japan, 
Persia, Turkey and many 
other lands. For ages 8 to 
12. Illustrations by Guy Fry. 
176 pp. 2.95 
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Holidays & Special 
Days (Cont.) 

914. CHRISTMAS IDEA 
BOOK. Dorothy Biddle and 
Dorothea Blom. 

Hundreds of decorations 
and useful items for home¬ 
makers and garden-club 
members to make for Christ¬ 
mas. 121 photographs and 
two in color. 221 pp. 3.50 

915. EASTER IDEA BOOK. 
Charlotte Adams. 

A variety of ideas for 
recipes, parties, menus and 
useful Easter gifts to sew, 
crochet, or paint. Illustrated. 
192 pp. 3.50 

►1263. FESTIVALS OF 
WESTERN EUROPE. Doro¬ 
thy Gladys Spicer. 

Descriptions of some of the 
principal religious festivals 
of twelve different countries. 
Table of Easter Dates and 
festivals dependent on them 
to 1958. Glossary. Selected 
booklist. 275 pp. 5.00* 

917. GOOD THINGS FOR 
MOTHER’S DAY. Beatrice 
Marie Casey. 

Appropriate plays, dialogues, 
recitations, monologues and 
exercises for the primary to 
upper grades. 224 pp. 2.75 

373. HEIGH-HO FOR HAL¬ 
LOWE’EN! Elizabeth Hough 
Sechrist. 

A complete book about 
everything connected with 
Hallowe’en — plays, stories, 
songs, poems, games, par¬ 
ties, costumes and customs. 
For boys and girls 8 to 14. 
Illustrated. 240 pp. 2.95 

►1264. HIGHDAYS AND 
HOLIDAYS. Florence Adams 
and Elizabeth McCarrick. 

A poetry anthology includ¬ 
ing representative selections 
for major religious and pa¬ 
triotic holidays, special days 
and weeks. For older and 
younger children, children’s 
librarians, teachers and par¬ 
ents. 337 pp. 3.00 



918. THE HOLIDAY BOOK. 
Marguerite Kohl and Frederica 
Young. 

Hundreds of new ideas to 
enliven the traditional gaiety 
of religious, national and 
personal holidays. Covers 
refreshments, decorations, 
favors, games. 214 pp. 3.00 


919. HOLIDAY CANDY AND 
COOKIE COOK BOOK. J. H. 
Degros. 

Recipes for making extra¬ 
special goodies for all holi¬ 
days and instructions for 
basic candies and cookies 
with countless variations 
listed. 144 pp. 2.00 

920. HOLIDAY CRAFT AND 
FUN. Joseph Leeming. 

A valuable craft book, full 
of clever ideas for party 
materials, favors, games for 
17 important holidays all 
around the year. 93 pp. 

3.00 



922. HOLIDAY ROUND UP. 
Lucile Pannell and Frances 
Cavanah. 

A collection of 52 stories 
for 27 holidays with special 
selections for birthdays and 
the Sabbath. Origins of the 
holidays. Age 8 to 13. 

333 pp. 3.75 

374. HOLIDAY STORYBOOK. 
Child Study Assn, of America. 

A collection of 43 stories 
and verses celebrating Ameri¬ 
ca’s important holidays. Re¬ 
ligious, patriotic and family 
celebrations. Excellent for 
reading aloud. Illustrated. 
373 pp. 3.50° 

375. IDEAS FOR CHRIST¬ 
MAS. 

To help make Christmas a 
more complete family holi¬ 
day. Covers story of Christ¬ 
mas, customs, carols, deco¬ 
rations, parties, gifts, food, 
etc. Illustrated. 143 pp. 

2.00 

►1265. IT’S TIME FOR 
THANKSGIVING. Elizabeth 
Hough Sechrist and Janette 
Woolsey. 

Contains a short history of 
the first Thanksgiving and 
customs. Stories, royalty-free 
plays, poems, party games, 
recipes. Written especially 
for young people. 251 pp. 

3.75 

( 

376. LET’S CELEBRATE 
CHRISTMAS — Parties, Plays, 
Legends, Carols, Poetry, 
Stories. Horace J. Gardner. 

For family, club, group 
leaders, low-budget ideas for 
Christmas festivities. Cus¬ 
toms in other lands, decora¬ 
tions, refreshments, materials 
for readings. Illustrated. 

212 pp. 3.50 


923. MAKE YOUR OWN 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. Anne 
Wertsner. 

A guide to handmade Yule- 
tide decorations using read¬ 
ily obtainable materials. 30 
illustrations. 127 pp. 2.50 

377. PLANNING FOR HAL¬ 
LOWEEN. Muriel E. McGann. 

A comprehensive handbook 
suggesting activities and pro¬ 
grams suitable for large and 
small groups, and for com¬ 
munity-wide celebrations. 

118 pp. Paper .65 

378. PLANNING FOR 
PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS. 
Muriel E. McGann. 

Games, skits, program out¬ 
lines and historical back¬ 
ground material for all major 
patriotic holidays. 56 pp. 

Paper .65 

379. RED LETTER DAYS: A 
Book of Holiday Customs. 
Elizabeth Hough Sechrist. 

Traces the origin of Ameri¬ 
can holidays and details the 
customs traditional for their 
celebration. For ages 8 to 12. 
Illustrated by Guy Fry. 

252 pp. 2.95 

924. SHOWERS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS. Germaine 
Haney. 

Suggestions for invitations, 
menus, decorations, refresh¬ 
ments, entertainment, etc. 
for every type of shower- 
giver. Illustrated. 255 pp. 

2.75 

925. TRUE BOOK OF HOLI¬ 
DAYS. Purcell. 

An introduction to the ori¬ 
gins and significance of 
many of the special days we 
celebrate told in simple 
story-telling form. 48 pp. 

2.00 

926. WEDDING ANNIVER¬ 
SARY CELEBRATIONS. Bea¬ 
trice Plumb, Mabel Fuller, etc. 

Entertainment ideas for each 
anniversary including toasts, 
skits, monologues and bur¬ 
lesque weddings. 220 pp. 

2.75 

927. THE YEAR ’ROUND 
PARTY BOOK. William P. 
Young and Horace J. Gardner. 

Complete directions for 
party programs covering the 
red letter days of the year. 
Delicious party recipes in¬ 
cluded. 136 pp. 2.50 



INDIAN LORE 

928. THE AMERICAN IN- 
D1AN. Sydney E. Fletcher. 
Everything about the cus¬ 
toms, dress and warfare of 
Indian tribes. With illustra¬ 
tions by the author. 152 pp. 

2.95 



► 1267. BOOK OF AMERI¬ 
CAN INDIAN GAMES. Allan 
A. Macfarlan. 

150 games, some for boys or 
iris or both. Indicates num- 
er of players required, 
whether suitable for indoors 
or out or both. Step-by-step 
explanations. 320 pp. 3.95 

383. THE BOOK OF INDIAN- 
CRAFTS AND COSTUMES. 
Bernard S. Mason. 

A thorough study of the 
customs and ways of life of 
the Indian. Illustrated. 

118 pp. 5.00 

►1268. BOOK OF INDIAN 
LIFE CRAFTS. Oscar E. Nor- 
beck. 

‘ Nearly 200 workable pro¬ 
jects for all ages. Includes 
costumes,, ornaments and ac¬ 
cessories, musical instru¬ 
ments, games and sports, 
hunting equipment, etc. Il¬ 
lustrations. 253 pp. 5.95 

►384. DANCES AND STOR¬ 
IES OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN. Bernard S. Mason. 
How to perform 68 Indian 
dances, story behind each, 
properties, costumes, stag¬ 
ing, make-up, council-fire 
ritual. All dances accom¬ 
panied by percussion. 

269 pp. 5.00* 

385. THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF INDIAN CRAFTS AND 
LORE. W. Ben Hunt. 

Patterns and diagrams for 
making costumes, beaded 
decoration, tom-toms, peace 
pipes, totem poles. Direc¬ 
tions for ritual dances. 
Ill pp. Cloth 1.95 

Goldencraft 2.39° 

►1269. INDIAN AND CAMP 
HANDICRAFT. W. Ben Hunt. 
30 projects designed especial¬ 
ly for scout-masters, camp 
leaders and school-club 
sponsors. Step-by-step direc¬ 
tions, tools and materials. In¬ 
cludes dolls, peace pipes, 
tom-toms, etc. Photographs. 
Illustrations. 80 pp. 3.00 


*Not subject to NRA membership discount 
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► 1270. INDIAN BEAD- 
WORK. Rohert Hofsinde. 

An expert explains how to 
construct the bead loom 
and work out attractive 
bead designs. Patterns and 
materials needed for belts, 
necklaces, bracelets, mocas¬ 
sins, etc. Illustrations. 

122 pp. 2.50 

931. INDIAN AND FAMOUS 
SCOUT PLAYS. Walter W. 

Anderson, et al. 

Included are 12 one-act 
plays on Indian lore de¬ 
signed for use in boys' and 
girls* summer camps and 
recreation centers. 166 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

932. INDIAN GAMES AND 
CRAFTS. Robert Hofsinde. 

Detailed instructions for 
making the simple equip¬ 
ment needed for twelve In¬ 
dian games and how to play 
them. 126 pp. 2.50 



387. INDIAN SIGN LANG¬ 
UAGE. Robert Hofsinde. 

How to form more than 
500 words in Indian sign 
language, explained in clear 
text and over 200 drawings 
by the author. For ten-year- 
olds and over. 96 pp. 2.50 

933. INDIAN TALES. Jaime 
de Angelo. 

A book of American Indian 
folklore, legends and songs, 
written by a man who lived 
among the Pit River Indians 
of California for 40 years. 
246 pp. 4.25 

►1271. INDIANCRAFT. W. 
Ben Hunt. 

Contains easy step-by-step 
directions for making time- 
tested articles and unusual 
and authentic objects such 
as the Sioux ghost shirt; 
headdresses; method of 
tanning; whittling, etc. Eng- 
lish-Sioux dictionary. 124 pp. 

3.25 

935. TREASURY OF AMERI¬ 
CAN INDIAN TALES. Theo¬ 
dore Whitson Ressler. 

44 traditional stories from 
27 tribes dealing with In¬ 
dian adventure, hunting and 
fishing, customs, heroism 
and character. For children 
from 6 to 12. 310 pp. 3.95 


391. WAR WHOOPS AND 
MEDICINE SONGS. Charles 
Hofmann. 

Contains Indian lullabies, 
game songs, the ceremonials, 
Indian flute melodics, work 
songs and songs of war. With 
illustrations. 34 pp. 2.50° 


LEADERSHIP 

See also Camping, Community 
Recreation , Organization & Ad¬ 
ministration 

936. THE CHALLENGE OF 
CHILDREN. Cooperative 
Parents’ Group of Palisades 
Pre-School Division and Moth¬ 
ers’ and Children’s Educational 
Foundation, Inc. 

Parents must be mature and 
emotionally stable and un¬ 
derstand themselves to guide 
their children to full de¬ 
velopment. 191 pp. 3.75 

937. THE CHILDREN WE 
TEACH. Nina Ridenour. 

A pamphlet to help teachers 
ana parents understand the 
personality development of 
children. Covers the shy 
child, the unpopular child, 
the emotionally disturbed 
child, etc. 48 pp. Paper .40 

►393. COMMITTEE 
COMMON SENSE. Audrey 
and Harleigh Trecker. 

A practical handbook for 
those in business, govern¬ 
ment, school, club, com¬ 
munity organization, who 
effect group action through 
committees. 158 pp. 2.50 

394. COUNSELING WITH 
YOUNG PEOPLE. C. Eugene 
Morris. 

Summarizes basic needs of 
young people, methods of 
appraising personality, how 
to help youngsters with their 
problems. 144 pp. 3.00 

► 1272. DEVELOPING 
VOLUNTEERS FOR SER¬ 
VICE IN RECREATION 
PROGRAMS. Edith L. Ball. 
Prepared for the Subcom¬ 
mittee on In-Service Train¬ 
ing of the National Advisory 
Committee on Recruitment, 
Training and Placement of 
Recreation Personnel of the 
National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. 2.00 

396. DYNAMICS OF GROUPS 
AT WORK. Herbert A. Thelen. 
Discusses theory and prac¬ 
tical experience in the func¬ 
tioning of six different types 
of working and learning 
groups. 379 pp. Text 6.00° 

379. FOUNDATIONS 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Charles A. Bucher. 

New edition including new 
sections on health, recrea¬ 
tion, camping and outdoor 
education, philosophy of ed¬ 
ucation. 456 pp. 5.75* 


A Guide 

►3. GROUP WORK IN THE 
INSTITUTION—A MODERN 
CHALLENGE. Gisela 
Konopka. 

Discussion of the role of pro¬ 
fessional group worker and 
the many opportunities in 
the field. 304 pp. 5.00 

939. A GUIDE FOR CHAIR¬ 
MEN. Harold C. Peterson. 

Simplified explanation of 
the duties and responsibili¬ 
ties of the chairman, es¬ 
pecially designed for the 
novice. 45 pp. Paper 1.00 

► 1273. A GUIDE TO PAR¬ 
LIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
W. I. Nolan. 

How meetings are con¬ 
ducted: procedure, motions, 
organization you need to 
know to take an active part 
in a meeting. Definitions of 
terms in parliamentary prac¬ 
tice. 110 pp. 2.50 

940. HOW TO ATTEND A 
CONFERENCE. Dorothea F. 
Sullivan. 

Tells how to prepare your¬ 
self as a delegate, what to 
say, whom to meet, what to 
record for your report-back, 
and how to make that in¬ 
formation help your organi¬ 
zation. 61 pp. 1.00 

401. HOW TO BE A MOD¬ 
ERN LEADER. Lawrence K. 
Frank. 

Types of leadership, prob¬ 
lems, purposes and aims of 
a group, meaning of an or¬ 
ganization, as personal de¬ 
velopment. 62 pp. 1.00 

402. HOW TO DEVELOP 
BETTER LEADERS. Malcolm 
and Hulda Knowles. 

Practical ways for training 
and improving leadership in 
all kinds of organizations. 
Non-technical. 64 pp. 1.00 

403. HOW TO HELP FOLKS 
HAVE FUN. Helen and Larry 
Eisenberg. 

For new and experienced 
leaders of teen and adult 
recreation programs. Stunt 
plans, informal fun, music, 
refreshments. 64 pp. 1.00 

404. HOW TO HELP PEO¬ 
PLE. Rudolph M. Wittenberg. 

Using mental hygiene to 
help people. The leader and 
how he affects his group, 
the importance of an indi¬ 
vidual’s family experience, 
patterns of reaction peculiar 
to people. 64 pp. 1.00 

941. HOW TO PLAN AND 
CONDUCT WORKSHOPS 
AND CONFERENCES. Rich¬ 
ard Beckard. 

Tells how to increase in¬ 
terest, participation, rele¬ 
vancy to group objectives 
and effectiveness of plan¬ 
ning, programming and 
running a workshop, meet¬ 
ing or conference. 64 pp. 

1.00 


i Books on Recreation 

942. HOW TO USE AUDIO¬ 
VISUAL MATERIALS. John 
W. Bachman. 

Non-technical explanations 
of advantages, disadvan¬ 
tages, proper selection and 
effective use of 25 different 
audio-visual materials. 60 pp. 

1.00 

►405. HOW TO WORK 
WITH GROUPS. Audrey and 
Harleigh Trecker. 

A complete handbook to en¬ 
able leaders to achieve maxi¬ 
mum effectiveness with com¬ 
munity groups. 167 pp. 3.50 

406. IN-SERVICE EDUCA¬ 
TION FOR COMMUNITY 
CENTER LEADERSHIP. 
Donald B. Dyer. 

The philosophy and pro¬ 
cedures of in-service pro¬ 
grams. 39 pp. Paper .85 

407. IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
FOR PARKS AND RECREA¬ 
TION: Objectives and Re¬ 
sources. 

Covers the basic factors in 
a training program for park 
and recreation department 
employees. Suggested bibli¬ 
ography of source material 
on in-service training. 29 pp. 

Paper .85 

JOBS IN CAMP AND CON¬ 
FERENCE BOOKLETS. Fred 
D. Wentzel and Edward L. 
Schlingman. 

Three descriptions out¬ 
lining leadership require¬ 
ments necessary to conduct 
a Christian summer camp. 
Compiled by the Board of 
Christian Education. Paper. 

943. The Counselor’s Job. 

61 pp. .75 

944. Tne Director's Job. 

83 pp. .75 

945. The Recreation Job. 

77 pp. .75 

409. LEADERSHIP IN REC¬ 
REATION. Gerald B. Fitzger¬ 
ald. 

Discusses the principles, 
techniques and tools of ef¬ 
fective leadership. Describes 
present types of professional 
recreation jobs; outlines 
methods of recreation leader¬ 
ship. 304 pp. Text 4.00* 

410. LEADERSHIP OF 
TEEN-AGE GROUPS. Doro¬ 
thy Roberts. 

How to organize and be a 
good leader of young peo¬ 
ple’s groups. Descrihes the 
teen-ager as he really is, 
what concerns and interests 
him. 195 pp. 3.00 

411. A MANUAL OF INTER¬ 
GROUP RELATIONS. John P. 
Dean and Alex Rosen. 

A basic handbook giving 
concise, practical details es¬ 
sential for successful work in 
inter-group relations. 188 pp. 

3.75 
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Leadership (Cont.) 

413. METHODS AND 
MATERIALS IN RECREA¬ 
TION LEADERSHIP. Mary- 
helen Vannier. 

Help on organizing activities 
for people of every age and 
type. Discusses equipment, 
gives step-by-step instruc¬ 
tions for each activity. Il¬ 
lustrated. 288 pp. 4.25° 



►1274. NEW UNDER¬ 
STANDINGS OF LEADER¬ 
SHIP: A Survey and Applica¬ 
tion of Research. Murray G. 
Ross and Charles E. Hendry. 
What the leader must be 
and do; implications of 
leadership on the group, 
leadership training and se¬ 
lection, etc. 158 pp. 3.50 

415. ON CALL FOR YOUTH. 
Rudolph M. Wittenberg. 

A realistic approach to the 
average adolescent's perplex¬ 
ing growing pains. Will aid 
counselors in helping teen¬ 
agers with their normal prob¬ 
lems. Case illustrations. 

241 pp. 3.50 

947. PARTNERS WITH 
YOUTH; How Adults and 
Teen-agers Can Work To¬ 
gether. Dorothy M. Roberts. 

29 case histories of adult- 
teen cooperation for civic 
betterment on the neighbor¬ 
hood, community, state and 
national levels. 175 pp. 3.50 


948. PERSONNEL STAND¬ 
ARDS IN COMMUNITY 
RECREATION LEADER¬ 
SHIP, Rev. Ed. National Rec¬ 
reation Assn. 

Leadership positions, stand¬ 
ards, salary recommenda¬ 
tions prepared by National 
Advisory Committee on Re¬ 
cruitment, Training and 
Placement of Recreation 
Personnel. 65 pp. Paper 2.00 


► 1275. PHYSICAL EDUCA¬ 
TION. George K. Makechnie. 
A vocational and professional 
monograph on choosing a 
career in physical education. 
Indicates necessary qualifica¬ 
tions, under-graduate insti¬ 
tutions, employment oppor¬ 
tunities. 32 pp. Paper 1.00 


417. PLAYGROUND LEAD¬ 
ERS — THEIR SELECTION 
AND TRAINING. National 
Recreation Assn. 

How to select and employ 
playground leaders; how to 
plan and conduct training 
courses. 31 pp. Paper .85 

419. RECREATION AS A 
PROFESSION IN THE 
SOUTHERN REGION. Na¬ 
tional Recreation Assn, and 
Southern Regional Education 
Board. 

Report of a 2-year study of 
recreation leadership and 
training needs in 14 south¬ 
ern states. 210 pp. 3.75 

421. RECREATION LEAD¬ 
ER'S HANDBOOK. Richard 
Kraus. 

For use with groups of vari¬ 
ous sizes and different ages. 
Discusses objectives of 
leadership and covers many 
activities — games, dances, 
dramatics, etc. 299 pp. 5.75 

422. RECREATION LEADER¬ 
SHIP. H. Dan Corbin. 

History of the recreation 
movement, psychological 
basis for leadership activi¬ 
ties, complete discussion of 
problems facing the profes¬ 
sion. Section on delinquen¬ 
cy. 465 pp. Text 6.00° 

► 1276. RECREATION 
LEADERSHIP. Walter L. 
Stone and Charles G. Stone. 

A manual of leadership skills 
in the use of leisure time 
and the philosophy, develop¬ 
ment and program planning 
for the training of volunteer 
and professional recreation 
leaders. 79 pp. Paper 2.00 

950. RECREATION 
LEADERSHIP. W. C. Suther¬ 
land. 

An accurate handbook of 
qualifications, opportunities, 
salaries, etc. for careers in 
recreation. 36 pp. Paper 1.00 

► 1277. RULES FOR PAR¬ 
LIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 
Joseph D. Menchofer and Har¬ 
old E. Sponberg. 

A textbook on the basic 
principles of parliamentary 
procedure. Covers organiza¬ 
tion structure; officers; term¬ 
inology and order of busi¬ 
ness; kinds of motions. 

80 pp. Paper 1.00° 

423. SO YOU WANT TO 
HELP PEOPLE. Rudolph M. 
Wittenberg. 

A mental hygiene primer in 
everyday language. Scien¬ 
tific knowledge translated in¬ 
to usable material for anyone 
who works with people. 

174 pp. 3.00 

►426. SUPERVISION—PRIN¬ 
CIPLES AND METHODS. 
Margaret Williamson. 

Analyzes the practical prob¬ 
lems of supervision in accord¬ 
ance with the objectives of 
administration. 170 pp. 3.00 


428. UNDERSTAND. 

ING BOYS. Clarence G. Moser. 
A veteran YMCA leader 
gives practical information 
on the physical, mental, so¬ 
cial and emotional develop¬ 
ment of boys. 190 pp. 2.50 

951. UNDERSTAND. 

ING GIRLS. Clarence G. 

Moser. 

A guidebook for parents, 
teachers and group leaders 
of girls from 6 through 17 
who need help in meeting 
the normal problems of 
growing up. 252 pp. 3.50 


MUSIC 


See also Camping , Dancing, 
Drama, Games, Puzzles 

952. ADVENTURES 
IN SINGING. Leavitt, et al. 

A collection of familiar 
songs in unison and two- 
parts for ages 10 and up. 
Cowboy, spirituals, patriotic 
songs. Easy piano accom¬ 
paniments. 128 pp. 

Cloth 2.25, Paper 1.75 

430. AUTOHARP ACCOM¬ 
PANIMENTS TO OLD FA¬ 
VORITE SONGS. Elizabeth 
Blair. 

Collection of old favorite 
songs with notations for 
accompaniment on the auto¬ 
harp. 48 pp. Paper 1.50 

954. A BOOK OF NEGRO 
SONGS. Janet E. Tobitt. 

A compilation of Negro 
spirituals and folk songs 
with notes on their origin 
and presentation. Words 
and music for individual 
and choral arrangements. 

40 pp. Paper .60° 

432. CHILD LIFE IN MUSIC. 
Arnold. 

Collection of plays, marches, 
skips, dances, toy games, 
prayer and quiet music for 
kindergarten, primary grades 
and the home. 105 pp. 2.50 

433. THE CHILD'S UN- 
FOLDMENT THROUGH 
MUSIC. Ida C. Knapp. 

Teaching methods and ma¬ 
terials for use with pre¬ 
school children, covering 
singing, rhythmics, dancing, 
speech orchestras, the toy 
orchestra. 57 pp. Paper 1.00 

434. COMMUNITY AND AS¬ 
SEMBLY SINGING. Augustus 
D. Zanzig. 

A leader's guide to conduc¬ 
ting community singing: 
methods, accompaniments, 
learning songs, types of sings, 
etc. 64 pp. Paper .75 

436. DISCOVERING MUSIC. 
Wadley-Allison. 

Rhythm games, tone games, 
pitch games, piano games, 
etc. for the child from 3 to 
6. 58 pp. Paper 1.50® 


955. THE DITTY BAG. Janet 
E. Tobitt. 

A compilation of 177 songs 
from thirty countries. Con¬ 
tains words and music and 
also some hints for song 
leaders. 184 pp. 

Paper 1.00® 

956. FOR YOU. Elizabeth 
Crowninshield. 

A book of stories, songs, 
rhythm, and dramatization 
for kindergarten and the 
lower grades, as well as the 
home. Colored board cover 
with jacket. 35 pp. 3.00® 
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441. FORTY APPROACHES 
TO INFORMAL SINGING. 
Siebolt H. Frieswyk. 

Varied approaches to the art 
of conducting informal sing¬ 
ing, with suggested music 
material. 30 pp. Paper .60 

442. FUN FOR EVERYDAY. 
Bobby and Kathleen Wrenn. 

Collection of 24 appealing 
little tunes for children about 
the fireman, the milkman, 
the balloon man, etc. 24 pp. 

Paper .60 

958. HOW TO HELP CHIL¬ 
DREN LEARN MUSIC. Made¬ 
leine Carabo-Cone and Bea¬ 
trice Royt. 

A fresh, workable method of 
teaching the fundamentals 
of music to children by 
means of games. 138 pp. 


445. HOW TO LEAD GROUP 
SINGING. Helen and Larry 
Eisenberg. 

Planning for group singing, 
selection of music, teaching 
the song, how to accom¬ 
pany, special attention to 
folk songs, acting-out songs, 
etc. 62 pp. 1.00 

959. HOW TO MAKE MUSIC 
ON THE HARMONICA. P. V. 
Planta. 

Types of harmonicas, how to 
read music, elementary har¬ 
mony, special effects. 124 pp. 

Paper .95 

LET’S READ MUSIC SERIES. 
Laura Bryant and Katherine 
Knapp. 

Textbooks for children in 
the primary grades who are 
learning to read music. 
Music for songs with simple 
vocabulary. Paper. 

960. Let's Read Music. 

Grade 2. 32 pp. .50 

961. Let's Read More Music. 
Grade 3 and 4. 32 pp. .50 


i ubjeet to NRA membership discount 






449. MOTHER GOOSE 
SONGS AND OLD RHYMES. 
Ethel Crowninshield. 

A collection of the original 
nursery rhymes and melo¬ 
dies for nursery school and 
kindergarten. 56 pp. 2.00° 

452. MUSIC IS MOTION. 
Edna G. Buttolph. 

Rhythms, games and songs 
used to create free expres¬ 
sion in bodily movement. In¬ 
cludes folk music, music of 
the great composers, etc. 
38 pp. Paper 1.00 

►1278. THE NEW BLUE 
BOOK OF FAVORITE 
SONGS. 

341 selections, complete 
with music. Combination of 
The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs and The Gray Book 
of Favorite Songs, with an 
enlarged supplement. 

286 pp. 1.40 

453. THE NEW SONG FEST. 
Dick and Beth Best. 

The International Outing 
Club Assn.’s collection of 
words and music for 300 
songs: folk songs, work 
songs, college songs, drink¬ 
ing songs, chanties, rounds, 
etc. Illustrated. 160 pp. 

Paper 1.95 



454. NEW SONGS AND 
GAMES. Ethel Crowninshield. 
Simple songs for tone-match¬ 
ing, for the beginnings of 
rhythm. New games for nur¬ 
sery school, kindergarten and 
playgrounds. 61 pp. 1.50° 

►1279. OUR SINGINC NA¬ 
TION. Ruth Heller, Comp, and 
Arr. 

175 songs for unison or 
mixed voices with brief 
descriptions of the times in 
which they became popular. 
Words and music. 164 pp. 

Paper .75 

963. P L A Y T I M E WITH 
MUSIC. Marion Abeson and 
Charity Bailey. 

This book has songs which 
stimulate the kind of drama¬ 
tic activities of children 
which lend themselves to 
creative and imaginative 
play. Age 3 and up. 44 pp. 


965. ROMP IN RHYTHM. 
Seatter, Minnis and Wallace. 

Interpretative stories and 
original piano pieces to 
familiarize children with the 
simple rhythms. For kinder¬ 
garten and the primary 
grades. 47 pp. 2.00 

460. ROUND AND ROUND 
AND ROUND THEY GO. 
Oliver Daniel, Comp. 

A collection of 99 rounds, 
with words and music, in¬ 
cluding some old favorites 
and some new ones. Illus¬ 
trated. Paper 1.00 

463. THE SING AND PLAY 
BOOK. Ethel Crowninshield. 
Selection of songs with easy 
accompaniments for use in 
nursery schools and kinder¬ 
gartens. All the songs lend 
themselves to creative rhythm 
and dramatic play. 64 pp. 

1.50° 

966. SING AND PLAY TO¬ 
GETHER. Louise and Betty 
Dawson. 

Very easy children’s songs 
for voices, piano 4 hands, 
three violins, tonettes (or 
flutes), bells and rhythm in¬ 
struments. 27 pp. Paper 1.25 

►464. SING IT AND DO IT. 
Grace Rogers Jackson and Jean¬ 
nette Pruyn Reed. 

Intended for small children 
from 3 to 7, singing exercises 
accompanied by individual 
verses which give directions 
for the practice of the 
rhythms. 1.50 

465. SINGING AMERICA. 
Augustus D. Zanzig. 

A song and chorus book of 
128 songs featuring music 
of South America, Canada, 
Central America and the 
U.S., music of the great 
composers, folk songs, etc. 
for group singing. Paper. 
Vocal Ea. .60 

Accompaniment Ed. 4.50 

►1280. SINGING HOLI¬ 
DAYS: The Calendar in Folk 
Song. Oscar Brand. 

Ninety favorites which tie 
in with thirty American holi¬ 
days for use with the family, 
in the classroom and at com¬ 
munity gatherings. Illustra¬ 
tions. 265 pp. 5.95 

467. SONGS AND STORIES 
ABOUT ANIMALS. Ethel 
Crowninshield. 

Rhythmic music, with stor¬ 
ies that may be dramatized 
and easily retold by the 
child. Illustrated by chil¬ 
dren. Boards. 29 pp. 3.00° 

►468. SONGS CHILDREN 
LIKE: Folk Songs from Many 
Lands. 

Seventy-one songs from 
many lands. Songs of out¬ 
doors, fun, action, seasons. 
48 pp. Paper .75° 


A Guide 

►1281. SONGS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE AND OCCASION. 
Words and music to 357 
familiar songs for home, 
school and assembly use. 
Classifit and alphabetical 
indexes, lustrations. 256 pp. 

1.50 

470. SONGS FOR THE 
NURSERY SCHOOL. Laura 
Pendleton MacCarteney. 

For children through age 
six, 159 songs with activi¬ 
ties. Tone games, finger 
plays, songs about animals, 
the seasons, nursery rhymes, 
etc. 116 pp. 2.50 

472. STARTING AND 
DEVELOPING A RHYTHM 
BAND. Augustus D. Zanzig. 
Discussion of materials and 
methods for a rhythm band, 
plus sources for music and 
instruments. 24 pp. 

Paper .50 

474. STORIES THAT SING. 
Ethel Crowninshield. 

Short stories and sentence 
songs for small children. 
Helpful for children with 
speech difficulties. Each 
story illustrated by the chil¬ 
dren. 31 pp. 2.50° 

968. STUDIES IN BASIC 
RHYTHMS FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN. Lillian Brown. 

A song and activity book 
for the kindergarten and 
pre-school teacher with 
simple piano parts. 60 pp. 

Paper 1.50 

476. TWENTY LITTLE 
SONGS. Carter. 

Tuneful melodies with simple 
words for young children 
from age 4 to 7, with a 
number of suggested activi¬ 
ties to accompany the 
songs. 43 pp. Paper .75 

478. WALK THE WORLD 
TOGETHER. Ethel Crownin¬ 
shield. 

A book of forty songs on 
many subjects. Recommend¬ 
ed for kindergarten, lower 
grades and church schools. 
Boards. 55 pp. 2.50° 


NATURE 

See also Arts & Crafts, 
Camping , Hobbies 

481. ADVENTURING IN NA¬ 
TURE. Betty Price. 

A 95-page booklet of ideas 
for nature activities for all 
seasons. Paper 1.25 

482. THE AMATEUR 
NATURALISTS HAND- 
BOOK. Vinson Brown. 

Tells how to find out all 
about the animals, plants, 
rocks, climate, in any part 
of the United States. Full 
instructions and examples. 
Illustrations. 475 pp. 3.50 


to Books on Recreation 

►1282. BEGINNER’S GUIDE 
TO ATTRACTING BIRDS. 
Leon A. Hausman. 

A practical handbook on how 
to ouild feeding stations, bird 
houses, seed trays and other 
bird attracting devices. In¬ 
cludes simple key for bird 
identification. Pen and ink 
sketches. 127 pp. 2.50 

►1283. BEGINNER’S GUIDE 
TO FRESH-WATER LIFE. 
Leon A. Hausman. 

Over 250 most common 
forms of animal life found 
in the United States and 
Canada: fishes, frogs, sala¬ 
manders, turtles, snails, 
aquatic insects and other 
less-known forms of life. Il¬ 
lustrations. 128 pp. 2.50 

►1284. BEGINNER’S GUIDE 
TO SEASHORE LIFE. Leon 
A. Hausman. 

Over 250 most common 
forms of animal life found 
on the east and west coasts 
of the United States and 
Canada. Sponges, corals, 
jellyfishes, sea urchins, etc. 
Information on color, habits 
and habitats. Illustrations. 
128 pp. 2.25 

►1285. BECINNER’S GUIDE 
TO WILD FLOWERS. Ethel 
Hinckley Hausman. 

A complete field guide to 
wild flowers in the United 
States and Canada. Drawings 
show in detail the flower, 
leaf and stem of every wild 
flower. 376 pp. 3.50 

►1286. BIRD HOUSES. L. 
Day Perry and Frank Slepicka. 
Discusses habits of birds 
and their preferences for an 
understanding of what to 
construct. Designs for simple 
bird houses. 96 pp. 

Paper 1.75 

►1287. THE BOOK OF 
SONGBIRDS. Leon A. Haus¬ 
man. 

Popular songbirds of North 
America. Simple text on 
physical features of the birds 
and their songs. 78 RPM 
bird song record inserted in 
cover. 42 pp. 1.95 



974. BOY’S BOOK OF 
FROGS, TOADS AND SALA¬ 
MANDERS. Percy A. Morris. 
A slightly technical hand¬ 
book for boys who like to 
collect amphibians in streams 
and ponds. Ages 10 to 16. 
240 pp. 4.00 
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Nature (Cont.) 

►487. BOY’S BOOK OF 
SNAKES. Percy A. Morris. 
Careful descriptions of vari¬ 
ous species of snake, their 
habits, where to look for 
them, how to catch the 
harmless ones, recognize the 
poisonous ones. Section on 
foreign snakes. 185 pp. 3.50 

975. DESIGN FOR OUT¬ 
DOOR EDUCATION. Edwin 
L. Friet and Del G. Peterson. 
A manual for teachers and 
administrators who wish to 
establish a program of 
school camping and or¬ 
ganized nature study. 30 pp. 

Paper 1.50 

977. FIELD BOOK OF NA¬ 
TURE ACTIVITIES. William 
Hillcourt. 

A broad outline of all the 
possible activities in the field 
of nature study, and a 
wealth of ideas for every 
conceivable nature hobby. 
Illustrated. 320 pp. 3.95 

THE GOLDEN NATURE 
GUIDES. 

Excellent nature guides, 
each written by experts in 
the field and edited by Her¬ 
bert S. Zim. Each book il¬ 
lustrated with 115 to 150 
handsome color pictures ac¬ 
curate in every detail. 

Cloth Ea. 2.50, Paper Ea. LOO 

494. Birds. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son. 157 pp. 

495. Flowers. Alexander C. 
Martin. 157 pp. 

496. Insects. Clarence Cot- 
tam. 157 pp. 

497. Trees. Alexander C. 
Martin. 157 pp. 

498. Stars. Robert H. Baker. 
157 pp. 

499. Mammals. Donald F. 
Hoffmeister. 160 pp. 

500. Seashores. Lester Ingle. 

160 pp. 

501. Reptiles and Amphi¬ 
bians. Hobart M. Smith. 
157 pp. 

502. The American South¬ 
west. Natt N. Dodge. 

160 pp. 

982. Fishes. Hurst H. Shoe¬ 
maker. 160 pp. 

983. Weather. Lehr and 
Burnett. 160 pp. 

► 1288. Rocks and Minerals. 
Herbert S. Zim and Paul 
R. Shaffer. 160 pp. 



984. HAMMOND’S NATURE 
ATLAS OF AMERICA. E. L. 
Jordan. 

A comprehensive reference 
book of the rocks, trees, 
wildflowers, birds, mam¬ 
mals, reptiles, fishes and 
insects prevalent in North 
America. 320 illustrated spe¬ 
cies. 256 pp. 7.50 
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985. HANDBOOK OF AT¬ 
TRACTING BIRDS. Thomas 
P. McElroy, Jr. 

A complete guide on at¬ 
tracting, nesting, feeding 
and caring for birds found 
all over the United States. 
163 pp. 3.50 


505. HOW TO MAKE A 
HOME NATURE MUSEUM. 
Vinson Brown. 

Directions for classifying, 
mounting, labeling and dis¬ 
playing collections to make 
a museum. 214 pp. 3.00 


986. HUNTING WITH THE 
MICROSCOPE. Johnson and 
Bleifeld. 

Beginner’s guide to explor¬ 
ing the world of microscopic 
plant and animals. Includes 
gathering specimens, pre¬ 
paring cultures and slides. 
8 pages of photomicro¬ 
graphs. 136 pp. Paper .95 

988. NATURE IS YOUR 
GUIDE—How to Find Your 
Way Without Map or Compass 
on Land and Sea. Harold 
Gatty. 

The art of pathfinding by 
natural methods. Color and 
monochrome plates, line 
drawings, diagrams and 
maps. 287 pp. 4.95 

512. NATURE RAMBLES. 
Oliver Perry Medsger. 

A series of four volumes 
on nature, in woods, ponds, 
streams, and fields, especial¬ 
ly for boys and girls. Each 
volume covers a season of 
the year. Ea. 160 pp. 

Ea. 1.50, Boxed set 6.00 

►1289. NATURE RECREA¬ 
TION. William “Cap’n Bill” 
Gould Vinal. 

Covers in detail a philosophy 
of nature recreation, its ap- 

J )lication to nature recreation 
eadership in field work, 
hiking, games, with clubs 
and in the community. 
Illustrations. 321 pp. 3.50 


989. THE OUTDOOR EN¬ 
CYCLOPEDIA. Ted Kesting, 
Ed. 

A complete guide to out¬ 
door living and recreation, 
designed not only for the 
sportsman but for the 
whole family. Illustrated by 
William N. Ronin. 433 pp. 

7.50 

990. PALMER’S FIELDBOOK 
OF MAMMALS. Laurence 
Palmer. 

A concise, pocket-size field- 
book of mammals of America 
and the world. 320 pages il¬ 
lustrated with pictures and 
diagrams. 321 pp. 3.75 

►518. ROCKS AND MINER¬ 
ALS. Richard M. Pearl. 

A popular presentation of 
the mineral kingdom for the 
prospector, student and col¬ 
lector. Explains how rocks 
and minerals can be identi¬ 
fied, classified, collected and 
displayed. Photographs. 

275 pp. Paper 1.95 

►1290. THE TREE IDENTI¬ 
FICATION BOOK. George W. 
D. Symonds. 

1539 pictures to help iden¬ 
tify 130 different trees. In 
two sections: Pictorial Keys, 
showing fruit, bark, flowers, 
etc.; Master Pages, showing 
member of the family. Side 
edge indexed. 272 pp. 10.00 
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►1291. TREES OF THE 
EASTERN AND CENTRAL 
UNITED ' STATES AND 
CANADA. Dr. William M. 
Harlow. 

A semipopular approach to 
tree identification for the 
amateur hobbyist. More than 
140 trees described to aid 
sight identification. 288 pp. 

Paper 1.35 

527. THE TRUE BOOK OF 
WEEDS AND WILDFLOW¬ 
ERS. Ilia Podcndorf. 

Full color pictures and de¬ 
scriptions of weeds and 
flowers of roadside, garden, 
fields and woods. For small 
children. 47 pp. 2.00 


ASTRONOMY 

►1292. THE AMATEUR AS¬ 
TRONOMER. Patrick Moore. 
A complete guide for the 
hobbyist who has inexpen¬ 
sive and limited equipment. 
Discusses nature of sides, 
solar systems, the stars and 
outer space. 337 pp. 4.50 


994. ASTRONOMY HAND¬ 
BOOK. Leon A. Hausman. 

Descriptions of the universe, 
the Zodiac, the Milky Way, 
the positions of celestial 
bodies from January to De¬ 
cember. Includes a cut-out 
star-finder slide rule for 
studying night skies. 143 pp. 

2.00 

995. BEGINNER’S GUIDE 
TO THE STARS. Kelvin 
McKready. 

A guide to help beginners 
in their earliest steps toward 
recognizing the stars and 
planets. Illustrated. 88 pp. 

2.00 

996. DISCOVER THE STARS. 
Johnson and Adler. 

An enjoyable way to learn 
about astronomical phe¬ 
nomenon. How to make 
simple instruments, find 
latitude and longitude. 

146 pp. Paper .95 

998. HOW TO MAKE AND 
USE A TELESCOPE. H. Per¬ 
cy Wilkins and Patrick Moore. 
The step-by-step process of 
building a telescope in your 
home workshop. Hints on 
telescope photography for 
the beginner. 196 pp. 3.95 

►1293. PATTERNS IN THE 
SKY: The Story of the Con¬ 
stellations, W. Maxwell Reed. 
A book on popular astrono¬ 
my. Explanations and star 
charts on twenty-five familiar 
constellations with astronom¬ 
ical facts and mythology. 
Illustrations. 125 pp. 2.75 


GARDENING 

►1294. AMERICA’S GARDEN 
BOOK, Rev. Ed. James and 
Louise Bush-Brown. 

Emphasizes the small proper¬ 
ty and informal garden, and 
special gardening problems 
of patio and terrace. Shows 
modem styles and trends in 
design, construction and 
plantings. Illustrations. 

768 pp. 7.95 



1001. FUN-TIME WINDOW 
GARDEN. Emogene Cooke. 
An instruction book for chil¬ 
dren on growing things in 
water, in proper soil mix¬ 
tures — for growing plants 
from seeds, roots and slips. 
Illustrations in two colors. 
30 pp. 2.50 


*Not subject to NRA membership discount 
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► 1295. GARDENING: A New 
World for Children. Sally 
Wright. 

Covers the basic funda¬ 
mentals of year-round gard¬ 
ening for children with em¬ 
phasis on gardens compatible 
with their interests. Contains 
projects and planting 
schemes. Illustrations. 

183 pp. 2.75 

1003. THE OBSERVER’S 
BOOK OF GARDEN FLOW¬ 
ERS. Arthur King. 

200 of the more popular an¬ 
nuals, biennials, and peren¬ 
nials. Notes on planting, 
cultivation and propagation. 
239 pp. 1.25 


ORGANIZATION & 
ADMINISTRATION 

See also Camping , Community 
Recreation , Leadership 

536. ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCHOOL HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS, 2nd Ed. Charles 
Bucher. 

Covers administration of 
physical fitness programs, as¬ 
pects of recreation and 
school camping and outdoor 
education. 470 pp. 5.75 

537. COMMUNITY ORGANI¬ 
ZATION AND AGENCY RE¬ 
SPONSIBILITY. Ray Johns 
and David F. DeMarche. 

A comprehensive picture of 
the field — the processes, 
problems and future of 
community organization for 
social welfare. 274 pp. 3.75® 

538. COMMUNITY SPORTS 
AND ATHLETICS — OR¬ 
GANIZATION, ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION, PROGRAM. Na¬ 
tional Recreation Assn. 

Deals with the problems in¬ 
volved in organizing and 
conducting a sports program 
for the whole community. 

500 pp. Text 5.00 

539. CONDUCT OF PLAY¬ 
GROUNDS. National Recrea¬ 
tion Assn. 

Leadership, activities, pro¬ 
gram planning, administra¬ 
tion, equipment and sup¬ 
plies. 50 pp. Paper .85 

540. CONDUCT OF SCHOOL 
COMMUNITY CENTERS. Na¬ 
tional Recreation Assn. 

Discussion of administration, 
finance, personnel. Descrip¬ 
tion of 17 developments to 
illustrate types of systems 
currently in operation. 44 pp. 

Paper .50 

542. DEMOCRATIC ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION. Ordway Tead. 
How to translate democracy 
as a way of life into the 
operational phase of admin¬ 
istration. 78 pp. 1.75® 


CRITERIA FOR THE 
EVALUATION OF A BOYS’ 
CLUB. 

Standards and worksheets 
for determining the effec¬ 
tiveness and efficiency of a 
Boys’ Club. Paper. 

1006. Part I—Evaluation of 
a Boys* Club. 89 pp. 3.00 

1007. Part II—Program 

Evaluation in a Boys’ 
Club. 88 pp. 3.00 

1008. Part III—Camp Eval¬ 
uation. 47 pp. 3.00 

543. EXECUTIVE RESPON¬ 
SIBILITY. Ray Johns. 

Help for executives of large 
and small agencies in deal¬ 
ing with financial problems, 
building maintenance, staff, 
board and committee rela¬ 
tionships, decision-making, 
etc. 258 pp 4.00® 

544. HOW TO BE A BOARD 
OR COMMITTEE MEMBER. 
Roy Sorenson. 

Explains the functions and 
duties of boards, methods of 
their organization, roles of 
the chairmen and commit¬ 
tees, and how to work to¬ 
gether. 64 pp. 1.00 

545. HOW TO RUN A CLUB. 
Harry Simmons. 

Practical handbook covering 
every phase of successful 
club operation. Legal and 
financial problems, guest 
speakers, publicity, program, 
illustrated. 308 pp. 3.95 

546. HOW TO WORK WITH 
YOUR BOARD AND COM¬ 
MITTEES. Louis H. Blumen- 
thal. 

Help in building a partner¬ 
ship between board and 
staff. 64 pp. 1.00 

1009. INDUSTRIAL 
RECREATION. Jackson M. 
Anderson. 

A guide to directors of em¬ 
ployee recreation programs 
ana a documented aid to 
the organization and admin¬ 
istration of -such programs. 
Illustrated. 304 pp. 5.00® 

1010. INFORMATION ON 
PERSONNEL POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES FOR GROUP 
WORK AND RECREATION 
AGENCIES. Federation of 
Protestant Welfare Agencies, 
Inc. 

A guide to the development 
of administrative policy for 
employed personnel. 

Ea. 15 pp. Paper. 

Kit of 6 copies 1.50 

►1296. INTERPRET¬ 
ING OUR HERITAGE. Free¬ 
man Tilden. 

Sets forth the basic prin¬ 
ciples upon which good in¬ 
terpretation may be built 
and describes the best prac¬ 
tices for visitor services in 
parks, museums and historic 
places. Photographs. 110 pp. 

3.50 


A Guide 

1011. MANUAL OF BOYS’ 
CLUB OPERATION. 

Official manual for Boys’ 
Clubs of America stating 
history, philosophies, poli¬ 
cies, programs, methods and 
procedures for establishing 
boys’ clubs. 368 pp. 4.50 

205. MUNICIPAL RECREA¬ 
TION ADMINISTRATION. 
Prepared by experienced 
recreation administrators, a 
practical book excellent for 
daily reference purposes. 
Used as a text for corres¬ 
pondence training course. 

516 pp. 7.50® 

549. PLAYGROUNDS: Their 
Administration and Operation. 
George D. Butler. 

Every aspect of playground 
operation — layout, equip¬ 
ment, personnel, programs, 
outings, awards, discipline, 
safety, public relations, fi¬ 
nance. 459 pp. Text 4.75 

550. RECREATION ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION: A GUIDE TO 
ITS PRACTICES. Harold D. 
Meyer and Charles K. Bright- 
bill. 

Community recreation, or¬ 
ganization, planning, person¬ 
nel, areas and facilities, 
programs and services, fi¬ 
nance. 496 pp. Text 6.75® 

1012. RECREATION IN THE 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY. 
Howard G. Danford. 

A complete coverage of the 
operational problems in the 
organization and administra¬ 
tion of public recreation 
programs, including play¬ 
grounds, community centers, 
and municipal athletics. 

464 pp. 5.00® 

551. RECREATION: TEXT 
AND READINGS. Charles K. 
Brightbill and Harold D. 
Meyer. 

Recreation in modem living 
—its meaning, place, prob¬ 
lems and scope. Information 
on administrative problems. 
541 pp. Text 5.00® 


parties & 

ENTERTAINMENT 

►1297. THE BETTY BETZ 

PARTY BOOK. 

The teen-age guide to social 
success including invitations, 
clothing, dancing, kinds of 
parties, refreshments, recipes, 
music and games. Illustrated 
by the author. 138 pp. 2.50 

►1298. THE BOYS’ ENTER¬ 
TAINMENT BOOK. Robert G. 

Smith. 

A collection of snappy skits, 
shorties, stunts, games, dra¬ 
matized songs and ghost 
stories for boys’ groups, and 
even girls’ clubs, for use in 
amateur shows, parties, 
camp-fires, etc. 367 pp. 3.95 


to Books on Recreation 

1014. CHALK TALK 
STUNTS. Harlan Tarbell. 
Variety of material for the 
person who draws with 
chalk while talking. 55 full- 
page illustrations with di¬ 
rections. 100 pp. Paper 1.00 



► 1299. THE CLUBWOM¬ 
AN’S ENTERTAINMENT 
BOOK. Lawrence M. Brings. 

A compilation of plays, 
comedies, skits, shorties, 
pageants, pantomimes, and 
other types of entertainment 
novelties for use by women’s 
clubs, church * guilds, PTA 
groups and fraternal socie¬ 
ties. 482 pp. 4.50 

559. THE COMPLETE BOOK 
OF PARTY GAMES. Alexan¬ 
der Van Rensselaer. 

A fully illustrated collection 
of party stunts, dramatic 
games, writing games, magic 
effects, quizzes and hundreds 
of other entertainment ideas. 
309 pp. 2.49 

261. EASY STUNTS AND 
SKITS. National Recreation 
Assn. 

Sixteen brief stunts and skits 
of various types, all easy to 
produce. 32 pp. Paper .50 

561. 88 SUCCESSFUL PLAY 
ACTIVITIES. National Recre¬ 
ation Assn. 

Rules and directions for 
many special events includ¬ 
ing kite contests, doll shows, 
pushmobile contests, marble 
tournaments and many 
others. 96 pp. Paper .75 

1015. THE END OF YOUR 
STUNT HUNT. Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg. 

About 20 stunts for all ages. 
Valuable for all party-plan¬ 
ners. 48 pp. Paper .50 

1016. EVERYBODY’S BOOK 
OF MAGIC. Will Dexter. 

A program of tricks to per¬ 
form contributed by famous 
amateurs and professionals. 
The history of magic and 
the mysterious doings of the 
Magic Circle. 190 pp. 2.50 

563. FOLK PARTY FUN. 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer. 

Complete programs for 25 
parties from 14 nations: 
Chinese Moon Festival, Ha¬ 
waiian Beach Party, Indian 
Pow-Wow, etc. Everything 
fully planned. 299 pp. 3.95 
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FUN AND FESTIVAL 
SERIES. 

Booklets of programs, festi¬ 
vals, games, songs, recipes, 
stories, authentic material 
about people around the 
world, how they live and 
play. Paper. 

565. Fun and Fe s t i v a 1 

Among America’s Peoples. 
48 pp. .50 

566. Fun and Festival from 

China. 48 pp. .50 

567. Fun and Festival from 

India, 'Pakistan and Cey¬ 
lon. 48 pp. .50 

568. Fun and Festival from 

Japan. 48 pp. .50 

569. Fun and Festival from 
Southeast Asia. 48 pp. .50 

570. Fun and Festival from 
the other Americas. 48 pp. 

.50 

571. Fun and Festival from 

the U. S. and Canada. 
48 pp. .50 

►1300. Fun and Festival 
from Africa. 48 pp. .50 

►1301. FUN AND GAMES. 
Margaret E. Mulac. 

A collection of parties, ac¬ 
tive and quiet games, ideas 
for bazaars and fairs, picnic 
games, singing games, tricks 
and puzzles, word games 
and stunts. For children and 
adults. 329 pp. 3.95 

1017. FUN FOR PARTIES 
AND PROGRAMS. Catherine 
Allen. 

Quiet and active games, re- 
laxers and stunts, songs and 
sample parties are included 
for anyone who wants to 
give a successful party. 

146 pp. Text 2.95* 

►1302. FUN TOGETHER. 
Sylvia Cassell. 

A collection of more than 
100 group activities for chil¬ 
dren 6 through 12, selected 
to suit the abilities and to 
appeal to the interests of 
different groups. Simple, 
well-stated directions. 1.75 


1018. FUN WITH CHALK 
TALK. Harlan Tarbell. 

29 stunts with “patter” il¬ 
lustrated by 60 full-page 
drawings. 106 pp. 

Paper 1.00 


1019. FUN WITH MAGIC. 

Joseph Leeming. 

Clear, simple directions and 
diagrams on 70 tricks a boy 
or girl 8 to 12 can perform 
successfully. Also includes 
directions for making equip¬ 
ment. 86 pp. 2.95 


574. FUN WITH SKITS, 
STUNTS AND STORIES. 
Helen and Larry Eisenberg. 
Hundreds of skits, stunts and 
stories, long and short, one- 
man entertainment plans. 
Emphasizes simple props, 
minimum preparation. 

256 pp. 2.95 


1020. FUN WITH STUNTS. 
Effa E. Preston. 

A collection of up-to-date 
stunts, skits, radio and tele¬ 
vision material, musical 
stunts, pantomimes to aid 
the program director. 

351 pp. 3.95 

1021. GAMES AND STUNTS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS. Wil¬ 
liam P. Young and Horace J. 
Gardner. 

A practical manual of more 
than 150 original games and 
adaptations of old favorites 
for small and large groups. 
120 pp. 2.50 

575. GAMES FOR GROWN¬ 
UPS. Marguerite Kohl and 
Frederica Young. 

All sorts of games for suc¬ 
cessful home entertainment, 
featuring handy charts to 
tell at a glance where to 
find the right game for the 
right time. 176 pp. 3.00 

576. GAMES FOR PARTIES. 
Kate Stevens. 

Full descriptions and rules 
for new party games. Also 
includes many old favorites 
and variations on them. 

128 pp. 1.25 

578. HANDBOOK OF IN¬ 
DOOR GAMES AND 
STUNTS. Darwin A. Hindman. 
Wide collection of non- 
athletic games, contests and 
stunts suitable for all ages. 
Classified according to their 
main principles. Illustrated. 
304 pp. Text 5.00* 



265. THE HANDBOOK OF 
SKITS AND STUNTS. Helen 
and Larry Eisenberg. 

Complete instructions for 
400 easily staged skits and 
stunts. Includes some longer 
slats requiring rehearsal. 

254 pp. 2.95 

1023. HOW TO BE A SUC¬ 
CESSFUL EMCEE. LeRoy 
Stahl. 

How to plan a program, use 
a microphone, introduce 
speakers, announce sports, 
tell humorous stories effec¬ 
tively and handle round¬ 
table discussions efficiently. 
200 pp. 2.75 


► 1303. LET’S HAVE A 

PARTY. 

A book on parties for chil¬ 
dren and teen-agers with em¬ 
phasis on colorful, easy-to- 
make centerpieces, favors, 
party hats, games, and all 
sorts of gay party decora¬ 
tions. 32 pp. Paper .50 

583. LITTLE GAMES AND 
PARTIES. Margaret Powers. 
Expressly for children un¬ 
der the reading age. Com¬ 
plete directions, in pictorial 
form, for hundreds of little 
games for every occasion 
and for any number of 
children. 79 pp. Paper 2.50 

1024. THE MASTER STUNT 
BOOK. Lawrence M. Brings. 
A collection of stunts, pan¬ 
tomimes, skits and games 
selected to meet the require¬ 
ments of clubs, schools, 
churches and youth groups. 
431 pp. 3.95 

►1304. MEET MORE PEO¬ 
PLE — HAVE MORE FUN. 
Faith Perkins. 

A guide for all who want to 
find ways, some new some 
old, for building a successful 
social life, through political 

E arties, church groups, hob- 
ies, etc. 192 pp. 2.95 


1025. MORE FUN WITH 
MAGIC. Joseph Leeming. 
Simple, easy-to-follow di¬ 
rections ana diagrams for 
m agic stunts m ake this 
book entertaining for all the 
family. 89 pp. 2.95 


589. OMNIBUS OF FUN. 
Helen and Larry Eisenberg. 
Activities for every age — 
stunts, games, skits, quizzes, 
songs, party and banquet 
tips, holiday celebrations. 
Indexed. 625 pp. 7.95 


591. 100 HOUDINI TRICKS 
YOU CAN DO. Dunninger. 

100 easy to perform yet mys¬ 
tifying tricks with hints for 
proper performance. Illus¬ 
trations. 144 pp. 2.00 


►1305. PARTIES FOR CHIL¬ 
DREN. Marguerite Kohl and 
Frederica Young. 

Contains over fifty parties- 
with-a-theme with practical 
help for the mother on how 
to entertain children from 
ages 4 to 12. 148 pp. 3.00 


THE PARTY BOOKLETS. 

Ethel Bowers, Ed. 

Guides for planning all 

kinds of parties for any 

occasion. Paper. 

595. Parties—A to Z. 96 pp. 

.75 

596. Parties—Plans and Pro¬ 
grams. 72 pp. .70 

597. Parties for Special Days 
of the Year. 58 pp. .75 

598. Parties—Musical Mixers 

and Simple Square Dances 
51 pp. .50 


PARTIES PLUS SERIES. Eth¬ 
el Bowers, Ed. 

How to plan successful par¬ 
ties. Paper. 

593. Parties, Plus: Let’s Plan 

a Party. 68 pp. .50 

594. Parties Plus: Stunts and 
Entertainments. 68 pp. .75 

►600. PARTY GAMES FOR 
ALL. Elmer D. Mitchell. 

A variety of activities for any 
social gathering, for young 
and old. Easy directions for 
indoor games, riddles, con¬ 
tests and stunts. 193 pp. 

Paper 1.00 



►1306. PAYING PROJECTS 
FOR CLUBS. Aileen Mallory. 
Tested and practical sugges¬ 
tions for fund-raising through 
club meetings, services, com¬ 
munity affairs, parties, car¬ 
nivals, exhibits, home talent, 
etc. Publicity campaign sug¬ 
gestions. 186 pp. 3.50 

604. SC ARNE’S MAGIC 
TRICKS: 200 Best Tricks That 
Anyone Can Do. John Scame. 

A book of magic without 
sleight-of-hand. Includes di¬ 
rections for 200 tricks any¬ 
one can perform, with 150 
illustrations. 256 pp. 2.95 

605. THE SEVENTEEN 
PARTY BOOK. Enid Haupt, 
Ed. 

For teen-agers, detailed pkns 
for showers, high school 
proms, birthday parties, box 
parties, and others. Decora¬ 
tions, menus, recipes, games. 
Illustrated. 207 pp. 2.75 

1026. SKIT HITS. Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg. 

About 50 skits and stunts 
anyone can do. Step-by-step 
directions. 64 pp. Paper .75 

606. 72 SURE FIRE WAYS 
OF HAVING FUN: The Life 
of the Party. Menaker and 
Folsom. 

Lively, stimulating games for 
a successful party. Twenty 
amusing illustrations. 130 pp. 

Paper .75 

►1307. TIME FOR A PARTY: 
The Complete Home Party 
Book. Ruth Brent. 

Provides all information any¬ 
one could want to know 
about giving parties — in¬ 
cluding planning, table set¬ 
tings, menus, preparation of 
food, games. 275 pp. 4.95 


•iVof tub feet to NRA membership discount 
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PETS 

►1308. AN AQUARIUM 
BOOK FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. Alfred Morgan. 

Tells how to take care of an 
aquarium, space needed, 
diet, how to select plants. 
Gives interesting facts about 
fish, frogs and turtles. Illus¬ 
trations. 180 pp. 2.95 

1027. HOME AQUARIUM 
HANDBOOK. 

Scores of fish illustrated and 
described with instructions 
for care and feeding and 
maintaining a balanced aqua¬ 
rium. What to do with sick 
fish and incompatible breeds. 
143 pp. 2.00 

1028. HOW TO MAKE A 
MINIATURE ZOO. Vinson 
Brown. 

An aid to individuals, schools 
and group leaders interested 
in the care and collection of 
small mammals, insects, 
amphibians, reptiles and 
keepable birds. 210 pp. 3.00 

►1309. SIMPLIFIED DOG 
BEHAVIOR FOR HOME, 
CAR AND STREET. Fred 
Otte, Jr. 

Explains how a dog learns 
ana how you can make use 
of this knowledge in prob¬ 
lems of dog training and 
behavior. 189 pp. 2.50 

618. TROPICAL AQUARI¬ 
UMS, PLANTS AND FISHES. 
A. Laurence Wells. 

How to set up, heat and 
maintain an aquarium, what 
plants to use. Tips on feed¬ 
ing, tending and breeding 
tropical fish. Drawings and 
color plates. 230 pp. 2.50 

►1310. TROPICAL FISHES 
AS PETS. Christopher W. 
Coates. 

Advice on the home aquari¬ 
um in nontechnical language. 
Complete information on 
breeaing, prolongation of 
life, feeding, identification, 
chemical balance of water, 
treatment of fish ailments. 
Photographs. 258 pp. 3.50 

1029. YOU TRAIN YOUR 
DOG. Frederick Reiter. 

Sure and simple training 
methods to malce a dog a 
well-behaved pet. 24 plates. 
140 pp. 4.00 


PHILOSOPHY OF 
RECREATION 

► 1311. THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF CHILDREN’S 
PLAY. Ruth E. Hartley and 
Robert M. Goldenson. 

Deals with the play life 
from infancy through the 
teens. Explains how to meet 
the play needs of various 
ages and temperaments. Ap¬ 
pendixes. 462 pp. 5.00 


619. D E S I G N I N G 
EDUCATION IN VALUES. 
Roy Sorenson and Hedley S. 
Dimock. 

How a large social agency 
modernized its methods. 
Shows how to develop and 
train leaders, interpret to 
boards and committees. 
365 pp. 5.75° 

►1312. THE FIELD OF 
RECREATION. Walter L. 
Stone. 

The salient history and 
status of recreation designed 
to clear up the confusion be¬ 
tween social group work and 
recreation and physical edu¬ 
cation and recreation. 41 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

1030. GROWING THROUGH 
PLAY. Ruth E. Hartley. 

A case history illustrating 
an attempt to understand 
and interpret children’s play 
in relationship to their re¬ 
actions in other living 
problems. 62 pp. Paper .75* 

621. LEISURE AND RECRE¬ 
ATION—A Study of Leisure 
and Recreation in Their Socio¬ 
logical Aspects. 3rd Ed. Martin 
H. and Esther S. Neumeyer. 
Informative treatment of the 
place of leisure and recrea¬ 
tion in modem society. 
Emphasis on group aspects 
of recreation. 473 pp. 

Text 5.50* 

►1313. MAN AND SOCIETY. 
Samuel Koenig. 

Factors of group behavior, 
social change and various 
social institutions are dis¬ 
cussed by the sociologist. 
Enables the recreation leader 
to understand his place in 
contemporary society. 

339 pp. Paper 1.65 

1031. MOBILIZING COM¬ 
MUNITY RESOURCES FOR 
YOUTH. Paul Bowman, etc. 

Report on first half of a 
10-year project studying 
and aiding maladjusted and 
talented children in a se¬ 
lected city of 50,000 popu¬ 
lation. 138 pp. Text 2.50* 

1032. A NEW HORIZON OF 
RECREATION. Charles J. 
Vettiner. 

Explains new and practical 
methods for organization and 
administration of recreation 
programs in small communi¬ 
ties and counties. 268 pp. 

3.95 

623. PRINCIPLES OF REC¬ 
REATION. John L. Hutchin¬ 
son. 

Full discussion of the rec¬ 
reation profession and the 
responsibilities and func¬ 
tions involved. Basic prin¬ 
ciples of leadership, admin¬ 
istration, programming and 
evaluation. 310 pp. 

Text 3.75* 
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624. PROCEEDINGS, INTER¬ 
NATIONAL RECREATION 
CONGRESS, 1956. National 
Recreation Assn. 

Major addresses, summaries 
of discussion meetings and 
demonstrations. 178 pp. 

Paper 3.00 

►1314. RECREATION TOP¬ 
ICS MERITING STUDY OR 
RESEARCH: A Listing Pre¬ 
pared at the Suggestion of the 
National Advisory Committee 
on Recreation Research. 

Suggests projects on areas 
and facilities, activities and 
programs, leadership, organi¬ 
zation and administration, 
etc. 20 pp. Paper 1.00 

►1315. RESEARCH IN REC¬ 
REATION COMPLETED IN 
1957. 

A listing of research projects 
in recreation. 29 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

628. A TREASURY OF LIV¬ 
ING. Howard Braucher. 

Selections from the writings 
of the late president of the 
National Recreation Assn. 
225 pp. Limited Memorial 
Ed. 10.00 Paper 1.50 

1035. UNDERSTAND. 
ING CHILDREN’S PLAY. 
Ruth Hartley, Lawrence Frank 
and Robert Goldenson. 

Numerous case histories and 
psychologists* conclusions of 
interest to all parents, so¬ 
cial workers, teachers and 
others who deal with chil¬ 
dren. 372 pp. 3.50* 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

630. THE FIRST BOOK OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. John Hoke. 
How to take good pictures 
using basic inexpensive 
equipment. Suggestions for 
planning picture story rec¬ 
ords of vacation trips, holi¬ 
day celebrations, etc. Photo¬ 
graphs and drawings. 69 pp. 

1.95 



632. HOW TO DEVELOP, 
PRINT, AND ENLARGE PIC¬ 
TURES. Samuel Epstein and 
David W. DeArmand. 

An easy, complete guide to 
equipment needed and how 
it can be made. How to 
make contact prints and en¬ 
largements. 95 pp. 

Paper 1.00 


►1316. PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 
TEEN-AGERS, 2nd Ed. Lucile 
Robertson Marshall. 

Covers every aspect of 
photography, from the simple 
box camera to flash bulbs; 
use of color; latest equip¬ 
ment and processes. Photo¬ 
graphs. 180 pp. 3.95 

1036. PRACTICAL PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHY. Robert A. Mc¬ 
Coy. 

A non-technical, illustrated 
guide for amateurs includ¬ 
ing 20 laboratory exercises 
for teaching or practicing 
the fundamentals of pho¬ 
tography. 221 pp. 4.00 


PROGRAM PLANNING 

►1317. CUB CAPERS. 

A book for Den Mothers, 
which gives ideas and in¬ 
structions for costumes, 
games, crafts, and skits to 
go with the month-bv-month 
schedule of the Cub Scout 
program. 40 pp. Paper .50 

1038. DESIGN FOR JUVEN¬ 
ILE DECENCY. Howard 
Gibbs and Alex Maleski. 

Ten programs for boys’ 
clubs aimed toward pre¬ 
venting and reducing delin¬ 
quency by substituting ju¬ 
venile decency. 41 pp. 

Paper 1.50 

1041. GOOD THINGS FOR 
EVERYDAY PROGRAMS. 
Beatrice M. Casey. 

An invaluable source of dia¬ 
logues, plays, exercises and 
drills for all ages. 201 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

1042. GUIDE TO AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE. Levette J. David¬ 
son. 

Designed for teachers and 
students of folklore, and 
valuable to collectors, hob¬ 
byists and all others in¬ 
terested in the traditional 
culture of the U. S. 132 pp. 

2.00 

1043. HOW TO PUT ON AN 
AMATEUR CIRCUS. Fred 
Hacker and Prescott Eames. 

Directions for constructing 
animals, acrobatic acts and 
clown stunts; illustrated 
with production drawings, 
photographs. 112 pp. 2.50 

1044. HOW TO USE A TAPE 
RECORDER. Dick Hodgson. 

Includes information on se¬ 
lecting the right recorder 
for your needs, servicing and 
repairs. 216 pp. 4.95 

640. OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 
FOR IN-TOWN GROUPS. 
Chapman, Gaudette and Ham¬ 
mett. 

For group leaders, a packet 
of 20 sheets of pictorial 
suggestions for planning out¬ 
door activities. .50* 
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Program Planning 
(Cont.) 

6. PLANNING FOR GIRLS 
IN THE COMMUNITY REC¬ 
REATION PROGRAM. Na¬ 
tional Recreation Assn. 

Outline for a study of com** 
munity resources, sugges¬ 
tions for activities, discussion 
of standards and leadership. 
30 pp. Paper .65 

1047. PLAYGROUND SUM¬ 
MER NOTEBOOK. Virginia 
Musselman, Ed. 

A collection of 12 bulletins 
covering all program phases 
of summer playgrounds. In¬ 
formal, full of new ideas 
and suggestions. Published 
annually in May. 2.50 
(2.00 to NRA members) 

PLAYGROUND SERIES. Vir¬ 
ginia Mussehnan. 

Leadership manuals for use 
in playground activities. 
Paper. 

641. Informal Dramatics 

32 pp. .50 

642. Playground Leader: 

His Place in the Program. 
32 pp. .50 

643. Storytelling. 28 pp. .50 

644. Simple Puppetry. 

28 pp. .50 

1048. PLAY ACTIVITIES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Richard Kraus. 

Designed to assist adults 
in guiding and encouraging 
better play activities and as¬ 
sociations for children. 

236 pp. 4.95 

1049. THE PROOF OF THE 
PUDDING — What Children 
Read. Phyllis Fenner. 

A librarian’s view of what 
books each age group pre¬ 
fers, and how children may 
be encouraged to read. In¬ 
cludes an annotated list of 
favorite titles. 246 pp. 3.95 

645. THE PROGRAM ENCY¬ 
CLOPEDIA. Clement A. 
Duran. 

More than 5000 program 
ideas: sports, fun, arts and 
crafts, hobbies, religion, 
world affairs, cultural activi¬ 
ties, money raising projects, 
etc. 630 pp. 7.95 

646. THE RECREATION 
PROGRAM. 

Represents the findings of 
an experienced group of 
recreation leaders. Covers 
all major kinds and forms 
of recreation activity. 342 pp. 

3.00 

8. RECREATION ACTIVI¬ 
TIES FOR ADULTS. Nation¬ 
al Recreation Assn. 

Over 300 activities for 
mixed groups at home, 
club, church and school. 
Writing games, stunts, out¬ 
door games, etc. 178 pp. 

3.00 



1051. THEY KNEW PAUL 
BUNYAN. E. C. Beck. 

Songs, anecdotes and stories 
told and retold by shanty- 
boys and riverhogs from 
Maine to the Great North¬ 
west. 255 pp. 4.75 

1052. VAUGHN’S PARADE 
AND FLOAT GUIDE. L. F. 
Vaughn. 

Instructions for building ev¬ 
ery type of float illustrated 
with charts and diagrams. 
162 pp. 5.00 


PUPPETS 

74. FUN-TIME PUPPETS. 

Carrie Rasmussen and Caro¬ 
line Storck. 

Simple graphic directions 
for children, 7 to 11, on 
how to make stick, fist and 
hand puppets, hinged dolls, 
and puppet theaters from 
simple materials. 41 pp. 

2.80 

►1318. THE HAND PUP¬ 
PETS. George Merton. 

A handbook on the tech¬ 
niques of constructing hand, 
rod, sock, finger, shadow and 
playground puppets. Instruc¬ 
tion on manipulation and 
staging. Contains three pup¬ 
pet plays. Diagrams, photo¬ 
graphs. 131 pp. Paper 5.00 

►1319. THE MARIONETTE. 

George Merton. 

Construction techniques, ma¬ 
terials and tools for wood, 
stuffed cloth, plastic wood 
and string puppets. Pointers 
on manipulation, staging, 
costuming, lighting, music. 
Short history of puppetry 
and two plays. Illustrations. 
152 pp. Paper 5.00 



1058. PUPPETS GO TO 
SCHOOL. Helen V. Williams. 
Simple, easy text describing 
how to make all varieties of 
puppets from easily obtain¬ 
able materials. Suggestions 
for staging and actual plays 
are included. 233 pp. 5.00 


SAFETY 

1059. HOW TO SURVIVE ON 
LAND AND SEA, 2nd Rev. 
Ed. V-Five Association of 
America. 

Instruction on the technique 
of survival of interest to 
yachtsmen, airmen, explorers, 
hunters. Boy Scouts. A Naval 
Aviation Physical Training 
Manual. 368 pp. 4.00 

►712. LIFESAVING AND 
WATER SAFETY INSTRUC¬ 
TION, Rev. Ed. Charles E. 
Silvia. 

How to teach lifesaving, 
water safety, recovery of a 
submerged victim, resuscita¬ 
tion, diving, towing tech¬ 
niques. Illustrated. 185 pp. 

4.50° 

174. OUTDOOR HAZARDS 
REAL AND FANCIED. A 
Guide to Out-of-Doors Safety 
for Campers, Hikers, Hunters, 
and Fishermen. Mary Hood. 

A safety manual, pointing 
out the true hazards of the 
out-doors. 242 pp. 3.95 

717. YMCA WATER SAFETY 
AND LIFESAVING. Harold 
T. Friermood, Ed. 

Qualifications for becoming 
a YMCA lifesaver, skills in 
lifesaving, written examina¬ 
tion. 48 pp. Paper .50* 


SPORTS 


GENERAL 

661. ARCHERY HANDBOOK. 

Edmund H. Burke. 

A complete book, heavily il¬ 
lustrated. Covers history, 
lessons, hunting, practice, 
cost, equipment. 144 pp. 

2.00 

665. THE BASIC BOOK OF 

SPORTS. Seaton, Clayton, Lei- 

bee, and Messersmith. 

Covers 28 popular sports — 
team sports and individual 
sports — practical and com¬ 
plete directions and up-to- 
date information. 

213 pp. Text 3.00* 

666. BASIC SKILLS IN 

SPORTS, 2nd Ed. David A. 

Armbruster and Leslie W. 

Irwin. 

Presents the essential tech¬ 
niques, strategies, offenses 
and defenses of team and 
individual sports for both 
men and women. Rules, 
equipment, safety factors, 
tests. 334 pp. 3.95 

1061. BASKETBALL 

FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. 

H. Lawrence and G. Fox. 
Written for beginner and 
advanced players. A thor¬ 
ough discussion of teen tac¬ 
tics, player conduct, care 
and prevention of injury. 
Illustrations. 254 pp. 4.50 


671. BOWLING TO WIN. 
Buzz Fazio. 

A beginner’s book for the 
whole family, containing 
basic rules, how-to-do-it 
photographs, plus inside tips 
from a World Championship 
team. Special hints on team 
bowling. 79 pp. Paper 1.00 

►1320. THE COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO BETTER BOWL¬ 
ING. Howard J. Lewis, Ed. 
Instruction by the experts on 
form, delivery, scoring. In¬ 
formation on alley innova¬ 
tions, pins, equipment; how 
to organize a league; ABC 
tournament. 144 pp. 2.95 

►1321. CROQUET: Rules and 
Strategy for Home Play. 
Proper equipment, various 
strokes, course layouts, 
strategy details are all ex¬ 
plained in words and pic¬ 
tures. Also includes explana¬ 
tion of rules for home play. 
60 pp. 3.50 

678. EDUCATION 
THROUGH PHYSICAL AC¬ 
TIVITIES. Patric Ruth O’Keefe 
and Anita Aldrich. 

Covers physical education 
activities for grades 1 
through 7. Noon play peri¬ 
ods, playground and gym¬ 
nasium schedules. 331 pp. 

4.50* 



680. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF SPORTS. Frank G. Menke. 
The only reference of its 
kind, covering every sport 
in every country. New and 
completely revised. 1018 pp. 

10.00 

►1322. FOOTBALL FUNDA¬ 
MENTALS: Basic Strategy and 
Teaching Methods. John F. 
Bateman and Paul V. Gover- 
nali. 

Covers administrations of 
* the football program, its 
place in the educational pro¬ 
gram, offensive and defen¬ 
sive play, etc. Rules and il¬ 
lustrated drills. 290 pp. 

Text 5.95 

1063. HAMMOND’S SPORTS 
ATLAS OF AMERICA. E. L. 
Jordan. 

A guide to hunting areas, 
fishing grounds, ski runs, 
hiking trails, golf courses, 
etc. throughout the U.S. and 
Canada plus cities featuring 
spectator sporting events. 

63 pp. 2.95 


*Not rub}ect to NRA membership discount 
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►1323. HANDBALL; Its Play 
pnd Management. B. E. Phil¬ 
ips. 

Primarily for the player, 
novice or expert, and nis in¬ 
structor and coach. Identi¬ 
fies, explains and illustrates 
the fundamental skills and 
practices of both four-and 
one-wall softball handball. 

72 pp. 2.95 

1064. HORSEMANSHIP FOR 
Beginners—R iding, jump¬ 
ing and Schooling. Jean 
Slaughter. 

The basic rules of good 
horsemanship and the rea¬ 
sons behind them presented 
in easy-to-understand, read¬ 
able style. Photos by Mich¬ 
ael J. Phillips. 118 pp. 3.75 

HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
SPORTS SERIES. 

Basic fundamentals of six¬ 
teen sports, fully illustrated. 

Paper Ea. .50 
Complete set 8.00 

1065. Archery. 62 pp. 

1066. Badminton. 70 pp. 

1067. Baseball. 102 pp. 

1068. Basketball. 80 pp. 

1069. Bowling. 58 pp. 

1070. Golf. 70 pp. 

1071. Softball. 119 pp. 

1072. Tennis. 81 pp. 

1073. Track and Field. 

64 pp. 

1074. Tumbling. 40 pp. 

1075. Volleyball. 63 pp. 

1076. Wrestling. 96 pp. 
►1324. Diving. 56 pp. 

►1325. Lifesaving. 44 pp. 
►1326. Swimming. 48 pp. 

►1327. Competitive Swim¬ 
ming. 48 pp. 

266. INDIVIDUAL AND 
DUAL STUNTS. Hugo Fischer 
and Dean Shawbold. 

Stunts for all ages, clearly 
photographed on cards, in¬ 
dexed and filed in a handy 
container. 175 cards, each 
showing one or more stunts. 

2.50* 

701. INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 
FOR MEN. John H. Shaw, 
Carl A. Troester, Jr., Milton 
A. Gabrielsen. 

Covers archery, badminton, 
bowling, fencing, golf, hand¬ 
ball, swimming, tennis and 
others, with latest rules, 
illustrations of technique 
and strategy. 402 pp. 5.00 

703. INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 
FOR WOMEN. Dorothy S. 
Ainsworth and others. 

How to teach archery, bad¬ 
minton, bowling, fencing, 
golf, riding, swimming and 
tennis to women. Covers 
rules and strategy equip¬ 
ment, technique. 375 pp. 

4.75° 


►1329. INTRAMURAL AND 
RECREATIONAL 
SPORTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE, 2nd Ed. 
Norma M. Leavitt and Hart¬ 
ley D. Price. 

Objectives, principles and 
philosophy of the intramural 
program; functions of ad¬ 
ministrative personnel and 
student leaders; organization 
plans. 327 pp. Text 4.00* 



1077. INTRODUCTION TO 
MOUNTAINEERING. George 
Alan Smith. 

This book describes funda¬ 
mental principles and equip¬ 
ment in hiking, rock-climb¬ 
ing, and climbing on snow 
and ice. 128 pp. 3.75 

►1330. KITES: A Practical 
Guide to Kite Making and 
Flying. H. Waller Fowler, Jr. 
Beginning with a history of 
the kite, the author describes 
many simple and elaborate 
kites, materials and construc¬ 
tion details. Illustrations. 

95 pp. 1.95 

1078. LEARNING TO RIDE. 
Janet Holyoake. 

Easy-to-follow instructions 
for the junior rider and 
safety measures for begin¬ 
ners. 78 pp. 3.50 

1079. A MANUAL OF PHYSI¬ 
CAL EDUCATION ACTIVI¬ 
TIES. Hollis Fait, John Shaw, 
Grace Fox and Cecil Hollings¬ 
worth. 

Complete techniques and 
rules are described for 
teaching 26 different sports 
for men and women. 310 pp. 

Paper 4.00* 

►1331. A MANUAL OF RID¬ 
ING, Rev. Ed. Jennie M. Orr. 
Used as a text at The Lake 
Hubert Minnesota Camps, 
this book teaches boys and 
girls the fundamentals of 
good riding, good horseman¬ 
ship, and care of equipment. 
35 pp. Paper 1.75* 

► 1332. MODERN BOWLING 
TECHNIQUES. Junie McMa¬ 
hon and Murray Goodman. 

A detailed instruction guide 
of playing techniques on the 
automatic, modern bowling 
alley. Covers all the import¬ 
ant physical and technical 
aspects. Descriptions of in¬ 
ventions and innovations. 
Photographs. 80 pp. 2.95 
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715. MODERN VOLLEY¬ 
BALL. Curtis Emery. 

Complete coverage of the 
game from fundamentals to 
precision plays. Practical 
pointers for coaches and 
players. 25 drawings and 
diagrams. 144 pp. 2.95 

NAVAL AVIATION PHYS¬ 
ICAL TRAINING MANUALS. 
Illustrated guides to physi¬ 
cal education compiled by 
the U. S. Naval Institute. 

1080. Basketball. 259 pp. 

4.00 

1081. Boxing. 288 pp. 4.00 

1082. Conditioning Exercises. 

235 pp. 4.00 

1083. Football. 246 pp. 4.00 

1084. Gymnastics and Tum¬ 
bling. 474 pp. 4.50 

1085. Intramural Programs. 

249 pp. 4.00 

1086. Modem Fencing. 

289 pp. 3.00 

1087. Soccer. 192 pp. 4.00 

1088. Swimming and Diving. 

423 pp. 4.50 

1089. Track and Field. 

211 pp. 4.00 

1090. Championship Wres¬ 
tling. 220 pp. 4.50 

►1333. RIDING SIMPLI¬ 
FIED. Margaret Cobell Self. 
Practical and authoritative 
advice presented in logical 
progression leading the be¬ 
ginner to become a skilled 
horseman. Characteristics of 
the horse and fundamentals 
of horsemanship. Illustra¬ 
tions. 77 pp. 1.95 

1091. RIDING TECHNIQUE 
IN PICTURES. C. E. G. Hope 
and Charles Harris. 

A collection of 440 photo¬ 
graphs illustrating the steps 
from mounting a horse to 
the aquisition of a deep 
balanced seat, from riding 
exercises to show j'umping. 
128 pp. 6.50 

726. SELECTED TEAM 
SPORTS FOR MEN. John H. 
Shaw and Others. 

Practical guide on how to 
play and how to teach ice 
hockey, lacrosse, 6-man 
football, soccer, softball, 
speedball, touch football, 
volleyball. 328 pp. 4.75* 

1092. SKATING FOR BE¬ 
GINNERS. Barbara Ann Scott 
and Michael Kirby. 

Ice-skating, ice-ballet, and 
figure skating presented by 
the former Olympic cham¬ 
pion and her partner in clear 
text. Illustrated. 106 pp. 3.75 

►1334. SQUASH RACQUETS. 
Arthur M. Potter. 

Emphasizes the fundamentals 
of singles play: service and 
play, scoring. Doubles play¬ 
ing rules. Rules of play. 
References. U. S. Naval In¬ 
stitute Text. Diagrams. Pho¬ 
tographs. 50 pp. Paper 1.60 



►1335. STAGING SUCCESS¬ 
FUL TOURNAMENTS. E. 
Douglas Boyden and Roger G. 
Burton. 

A work manual of explana¬ 
tions and draw sheets on 
how to select, plan, conduct, 
and evaluate all kinds of 
sports tournaments: extend¬ 
ed, round robin, elimination. 

Loose leaf 4.75 

738. SUCCESSFUL WRES¬ 
TLING — ITS BASES AND 
PROBLEMS. Arnold W. Um- 
bach and Warren B. Johnson. 
Thorough coverage of ama¬ 
teur wrestling. Features 
drawings of wrestling ma¬ 
neuvers made from cham¬ 
pionship movies and pho¬ 
tographs. 256 pp. 3.50* 

►742. TEAM SPORTS FOR 
GIRLS AND WOMEN, 3rd 
Ed. Margaret H. Meyer and 
Marguerite M. Schwarz. 

A textbook for teachers, 
coaches, officials and play¬ 
ers on the individual tech¬ 
nics and team tactics essen¬ 
tial to six team sports. 

422 pp. 4.50* 

746. TRACK AND FIELD 
ATHLETICS. George T. Bres- 
nahan, W. W. Tuttle and 
Francis X. Cretzmeyer. 

Techniques of each event 
described step by step. Also 
daily schedules of practice, 
providing a pattern for the 
order in which techniques 
may be taught. 528 pp. 

5.50* 

1093. TUMBLING TECH¬ 
NIQUES ILLUSTRATED. Ted 
Bums and Tyler Micoleau. 
Series of stunts, with de¬ 
tails of how to perform 
them, appear in a logical 
progression, the preceding 
stunts affecting those which 
follow. 96 pp. 2.95 


BASEBALL 

663. BASEBALL FOR 
YOUNG CHAMPIONS. Rob¬ 
ert J.. Antonacci and Jene Barr. 
Handbook for the young 
baseball player. Discusses 
training rules, tips on how 
to play well, gives history of 
baseball and of scores and 
records. Action drawings. 

156 pp. 2.75 
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Sports, Baseball (Cont.) 

► 1336. BASEBALL RULES 
IN PICTURES. G. Jacobs and 
J. R. McCrary. 

Nearly 200 pictures and cap¬ 
tions explain actual playing 
situations. Section on Offi¬ 
cial Baseball Rules. 78 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

► 1337. BASEBALL TECH¬ 
NIQUES ILLUSTRATED. 

Ethan Allen. 

The basic fundamentals pre¬ 
sented step by step: equip¬ 
ment, batting, base running, 
infield and outfield play, 
pitching, catching, strategy. 
Test questions. Glossary. 
96 pp. 1.95 

719. THE OFFICIAL ENCY¬ 
CLOPEDIA OF BASEBALL. 
Hy Turkin and S. C. Thomp¬ 
son. 

The most comprehensive 
book on baseball, including 
a record of every player 
ever in a Major League 
game. 583 pp. 5.95 


iOATING 


► 1338. BOATING: A Begin¬ 
ning Guide. Jim J. Allen. 
Explains and describes boat¬ 
ing equipment and its use; 
simple knots and splices; 
propellor wash and rudder 
control; procedures for ap¬ 
proaching, coming alongside, 
mooring, departing; plotting, 
steering a course. Illustra¬ 
tions. 107 pp. 2.95 

1097. BOATING HAND¬ 
BOOK. 

Photos, drawings and dia¬ 
grams plus hints for hap- 
ier and safer boating for 
eginners and experienced 
sailors. 142 pp. 2.00 

►673. CANOEING. Carle W. 
Handel. 

Comprehensive and practical 
advice on handling the canoe 
in every type of water; port¬ 
age; games; safety; complete 
canoe repair. 96 pp. 1.95 

677. THE COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO SMALL POWER 
BOATS. Howard Springer. 
What to look for when you 
buy a boat, hints on repair¬ 
ing, caring for and storing 
boats, from outboard to 26- 
foot cruiser. Navigation tips. 
Illustrated. 79 pp. 

Paper 1.00 


679. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF OUTBOARD MOTOR- 
BOATING. Hank Wieand 
Bowman. 

A comprehensive illustrated 
volume covering all aspects 
and problems of the sport. 
424 pp. 5.75 

1099. HOW TO SAIL. Samuel 
Carter III. 

Recommended by the A.R.C. 
as a guide to sailing safety 
and enjoyment. Revised to 
include outboard motor 
boating and detailed infor¬ 
mation on navigation. 

127 pp. Paper .95 

►1339. LET’S GO BOATING. 
Harry Zarchy. 

Boating for the beginner. 
Covers rowboats; canoes; 
foldboats; sailing; signs and 
signals and navigation; out¬ 
board motors; safety, etc. 
Hints on care and repair of 
small boats. Illustrations. 
154 pp. 3.25 

1100. OUTBOARD BOATING 
HANDBOOK. Hank W. Bow¬ 
man. 

The latest specifications for 
1956 outboard motors, hulls, 
kit boats, outboard cruisers. 
Details of motor selection 
and maintainance. Over 400 
photos, sketches and dia¬ 
grams. 139 pp. 2.00 

►1340. SAILING AND 
SMALL CRAFT DOWN THE 
AGES. Edgar L. Bloomster. 

A source book containing 
full definitions and descrip¬ 
tions of all types of craft 
throughout the world. Draw¬ 
ings and sketches of ships 
and rigging. 280 pp. 6.50 
De Luxe Ed. 12.50 

1101. SAILING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED. Gabor Denes. 

Complete information on 
handling a rowing dingy, 
sailing small boats, cruising, 
racing, maintenance, advice 
on ownership, amateur con¬ 
struction and where to sail. 
124 pp. 5.00 



►1341. START 'EM SAIL¬ 
ING! Gorden C. Aymer. 

Complete book for owners 
and would-be owners of 
small sailing craft. How to 
take a boat out, knots, sail¬ 
ing techniques, rules and 
signals, care of the boat. 
131 pp. 2.50 



FISHING & HUNTING 

1103. FLY-TYING. William B. 
Sturgis. 

A complete book of over a 
dozen types of artificial 
lures and their construction. 
Also includes discussion of 
live bait, equipment. Illus¬ 
trated. 254 pp. 3.95 

1106. HOW TO TEMPT A 
FISH. Eds. Popular Mechanics. 

Basic information on all 
types of fishing, from small 
inland streams to salt water 
deep-sea fishing, with new 
methods of fly-fishing and 
using lures. 144 pp. 2.95 

►1342. HOW TO TIE FLIES. 
E. C. Gregg. 

Describes the methods of 
construction used by the pro¬ 
fessional fly tier. Advice on 
tools, hooks, materials and 
how to tie bucktail stream¬ 
ers, wet flics, fan wings, etc. 
Illustrated. 83 pp. 1.95 

►1328. HUNTING WITH 
THE BOW AND ARROW. 
Saxton Pope. 

Based on the bow and ar¬ 
row making of the California 
Yana Indians. Detailed in¬ 
structions on equipment, how 
to shoot, hunting principles. 
Illustrations. 257 pp. 3.75 

1107. OUTDOOR HORIZONS. 
Lawrence M. Brings, Ed. 

Articles on hunting and fish¬ 
ing written by wildlife ex¬ 
perts, illustrated by original 
paintings in color by Roger 
Preuss and photographs by 
the author. 231 pp. 

Deluxe Ed. 10.00 Cloth 7.50 

1108. OUTDOOR LIFE FISH¬ 
ING BOOK. P. Allen Parsons. 

Outlines basic principles for 
all rod and reel fans. Con¬ 
tains biographies and geo¬ 
graphical habits of various 
species. 80 pp. Paper 1.00 

1109. OUTDOOR LIFE 
SHOOTING BOOK. Jack 
O’Connor. 

Covers completely rifles, 
handguns and shotguns. Al¬ 
so, selection, care and 
handling of guns. Illustrated. 
80 pp. Paper 1.00 

1110. SALT WATER ANG¬ 
LING. Michael Kennedy. 

The basic principles of sea 
fishing including spinning, 
trolling, fly fishing, float 
fishing, ground fishing from 
boats, and surf casting. New 
ideas about rods and reels, 
other tackle. 376 pp. 8.50 

►1343. SURF FISHING, 2nd 
Ed. Vlad Evanoff. 

Through text and illustra¬ 
tions, the author describes 
how to use tackle, choose 
baits, conditions favorable 
for fishing, what fish are 
found where, how to make 
and repair equipment, etc. 
120 pp. 2.95 


GOLF 

668. BEGINNER’S GUIDE 
TO GOLF. Bob Toski. 

How to make fast progress 
in golf, by the 1954 World 
Champion. Tips on improv¬ 
ing your swing, plus hints 
on courtesy on the golf 
course. 80 pp. Paper 1.00 

►1344 FIVE LESSONS: THE 
MODERN FUNDAMENTALS 
OF GOLF. Ben Hogan. 
Fundamental golf techniques 
explained by a professional. 
Detailed and clear visual 
instructions to help you im¬ 
prove your game and your 
score. Drawings by Anthony 
Ravielli. 127 pp. 5.00 

689. GOLF FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. Chick Evans. 

A basic book describing the 
game, the course, how to 
practice, how to play in bad 
lies and bad weather, how 
to caddie. Hundreds of illus¬ 
trations and action pho¬ 
tographs. 112 pp. 3.95 

►1345. GOLF ILLUSTRA¬ 
TED. Patty Berg and Mark 
Cox. 

A graded set of lessons 
chiefly presented through 
pictures and captions; proper 
clothing, equipment and 
complete lesson plans. For 
student and teacher. 72 pp. 

1.95 


JUDO 

707. JUDO. M. Feldenkrais. 
Covers the whole field of 
judo, giving some outstand¬ 
ing examples of every kind 
of technique. Suitable for 
beginners, valuable for the 
experienced. Fully illustrated. 
175 pp. 1.50 

720. OFFICIAL JUDO. 

Charles Yerkow. 

How to perform a fascin¬ 
ating sport that provides 
self-defense and develops 
self-confidence. Over 200 
continuous action pictures 
teach basic holds, throws, 
defenses. 98 pp. Paper 1.25 


SKIING 

►1346. SKIING, Rev. Ed. 

Walter Prager. 

In concise information and 
clear diagrams, equipment, 
skiing techniques and in¬ 
struction are given the be¬ 
ginner to enable him to learn 
to ski quickly and easily. 
72 pp. 1.95 

727. SKIING FOR BEGIN¬ 
NERS. Conrad Brown. 

A ski instructor outlines the 
fundamentals of the sport 
in concise text and clear 
photographs. Designed to 
teach boys and girls to ski 
correctly. 63 pp. 2.75 


*2Vot subject to NRA membership discount 
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1112. SKIING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED. Frankie and Johnny 
O’Rear. 

Step-by-step instructions in 
the preliminary techniques 
of skiing for young reaacrs. 
90 pp. 3.00 


SWIMMING & WATER 
ACTIVITIES 

660. AQUAFUN — WATER 
GAMES AND WATER CAR¬ 
NIVALS. National Recreation 
Assn. 

Games, relays, stunts and 
carnivals for fun in the 
water. 30 pp. Paper .50 

1113. AQUATIC GAMES, 
PAGEANTS, STUNTS. 

A file-sized brochure of 
water programs. Illustrated, 
with many suggestions on 
promotions, ways to build 
attendance. 36 pp. 3.00 

1114. BASIC SWIMMING. R. 
Kiphuth and H. M. Burke. 

A manual of basic informa¬ 
tion for the beginner, the 
experienced swimmer and 
the teacher showing how to 
swim with the proper form 
and the minimum of ten¬ 
sion. 125 pp. 3.00 

1115. BEGINNING SYN¬ 
CHRONIZED SWIMMING, 
2nd Ed. Betty Spears. 

A completely illustrated 
book for beginners includes 
action analysis, swimming to 
accompaniment, teaching 
hints, and learning progres¬ 
sions. Tells how to put on a 
successful water show. 

147 pp. Spiral bound 3.00* 

►1347. THE COMPLETE 
MANUAL OF FREE DIV¬ 
ING. Philippe Tailliez, Fred¬ 
eric Dumas, Jacques-Yves Cos- 
tcau, and others. 

A basic manual on diving 
apparatus and equipment; 
safety factors; computing 
diving tables; breathing mix¬ 
tures; scuba; and under¬ 
water photography. Illustra¬ 
tions. 185 pp. 4.00 

►1348. DIVE: The Complete 
Book of Skin Diving. Rick and 
Barbara Carrier 

Information on diving equip¬ 
ment, swimming and diving 
techniques, spear-fishing, ex¬ 
ploring, underwater pho¬ 
tography; diving clubs. Ill¬ 
ustrated. 294 pp. 4.95 


688. FUN IN THE WATER. 
Thomas K. Curcton. 

Detailed instructions for 
over 250 aquatic games — 
individual stunts, dives, 
partner events, competitions. 
Illustrated. 143 pp. 4.00 

►1349. THE SCIENCE OF 
SKIN AND SCUBA DIVING: 
Adventuring with Safety Un¬ 
der Water. Conference for 
National Co-operation in 
Aquatics. 

Facts on water skills and 
“watermanship” for safe and 
scientific diving as a hobby, 
or vocation. 306 pp. 3.95 

►1350. SKIING ON WATER, 
Rev. Ed. Jack Andresen. 
Instructions for beginner 
and expert with information 
on equipment, slalom, jump¬ 
ing, trick riding, doubles and 
groups related water sports. 
182 pp. 3.75 

►739. SWIMMING AND 
DIVING, 3rd Ed. David A. 
Ambruster, Robert H. Allen, 
and Bruce Harlan. 

Coaching hints on swimming 
and diving with emphasis 
on good form in swimming, 
based on kinesiologic prin¬ 
ciples and physical laws. 
Drawings. In Press. 

740. SYNCHRONIZED 
SWIMMING. Fern Yates and 
Theresa W. Anderson. 2nd Ed. 
How to use unison swim¬ 
ming for programs, page¬ 
ants and competitions. Illus¬ 
trations of variations in 
standard strokes and 67 spe¬ 
cial stunts. Music, staging, 
program. 164 pp. Text 4.50* 

1119. TEACHING BEGIN¬ 
NERS TO SWIM. 

A file-size brochure contain¬ 
ing articles by many well- 
known swimming coaches. 
Practical hints on child psy¬ 
chology, overcoming fear, 
etc. 34 pp. 2.50 

1120. WATER STUNTS. 
George Gordon Hyde. 

A collection of 61 swimming 
tests and 115 water stunts. 
28 pp. Paper .75 


TENNIS 

1121. THE GAME OF 
DOUBLES IN TENNIS. Wil¬ 
liam F. Talbert and Bruce S. 
Old. 

Features diagrams of court 
strategy, principles of team 
play, analysis of internation¬ 
al doubles teams, and other 
technical points. 214 pp. 4.95 

698. HOW TO PLAY CHAM¬ 
PIONSHIP TENNIS. Oscar 
Fraley. 

Reveals the form and tech¬ 
nique of the champions, ex¬ 
plaining basic tactics of 
championship play. Action 
pictures by Charles Yerkow. 
98 pp. Cloth 2.95, Paper 1.00 


A Guide 

744. TENNIS FOR TEACH- 
ERS. Helen I. Driver. 

Covers mechanics and teach¬ 
ing progressions for 9 tennis 
strokes; footwork, tactics, 
court position and placement 
of shots. Illustrated. Con¬ 
tains official rules and wall 
chart. 219 pp. 5.00* 

►1351. TENNIS MADE 
EASY. Lloyd Budge. 

A simple and direct method 
for learning the funda¬ 
mentals: forehand, backhand, 
lob, serve, volley and smash. 
53 full page action photo¬ 
graphs with captions illus¬ 
trate strokes, foot work and 
grips. 126 pp. 1.95 

1122. TENNIS SELF-IN¬ 
STRUCTOR. Helen Driver. 

A pocket-sized book for 
self-taught players who want 
to improve their strokes and 
strategy. Complete photo¬ 
graphic and diagramatic il¬ 
lustrations. 109 pp. 

Paper 2.00* 


STORYTELLING 

564. FOR THE STORYTEL- 
LER. National Recreation Assn. 
How to select stories and 
how to tell them effectively. 
With bibliography. 36 pp. 

Paper .85 

►1352. PEDDLER’S PACK. 
May Justus. 

A compilation of rhymes, 
riddles, songs, tongue-twist¬ 
ers, play-party games, etc., 
originating from the folk¬ 
lore of the Smoky mountains 
of Tennessee. An excellent 
source book for storytelling 
sessions. Illustrations. 95 pp. 

2.75 

►1353. THE RAINBOW 
BOOK OF AMERICAN FOLK 
TALES AND LEGENDS. 
Maria Leach. 

A wide selection embodying 
the spirit of America, retold 
for children. Section on the 
folklore of the forty-eight 
states. Illustrations. 318 pp. 

4.95 

►1354. RIDE WITH THE 
SUN: Stories for All the Coun¬ 
tries of the United Nations. 
Harold Courlandcr, Ed. 

One story each from 60 
United Nations countries, 
chosen by the United Na¬ 
tions delegation of each 
country. 290 pp. 3.50 

►1355. STORY - TELLING 
FOR YOU. Ruby Ethel Cun- 
diff and Barbara Webb. 

Discusses where to find suit¬ 
able stories; how to mold the 
story to your own style of 
delivery; rehearsing and re¬ 
working your story; facing 
your audience, etc. 103 pp. 

Cloth 2.00, Paper 1.00 


to Books on Recreation 

►1356. S T O R Y-TELLING 

HOME MOVIES: How to 

Make Them. Leo Salkin. 

Covers film ideas, audience 
interest, direction, lighting, 
film editing, filming babies, 
vocations, hobbies, family 
holiday celebrations, other 
projects. Drawings. 4.95 

609. TALES FOR TELLING. 

Katherine Williams Watson. 
Timed stories adapted from 
old favorites and arranged 
under the following classi¬ 
fications: Christmas, Easter, 
fairy and folk tales, farm, 
Hallowe’en, humor, Indian, 
myths and legends, Thanks¬ 
giving. 267 pp. 2.75* 


TRAVEL 

1123. AMERICAN YOUTH 
HOSTEL HANDBOOK AND 
HOSTELERS' MANUAL. 

Lists hostels in America and 
data on international travel 
in 32 countries. Manual sec¬ 
tion covers tips on hiking, 
skiing, camping, cycling, 
canoeing, horseback trips, 
facilities, equipment, food. 
144 pp. Paper 1.00 

1124. FESTIVALS EUROPE. 
Robert Meyer, Jr. 

A comprehensive guide to 
over 600 annual celebra¬ 
tions connected with reli¬ 
gious festivals, sports, sea¬ 
son flowers, harvests, and 
cultural events in 21 coun¬ 
tries. 328 pp. 5.00 

1125. FESTIVALS U.S.A. 
Robert Meyer, Jr. 

A guide to over 1200 events 
that reflect the occupations, 
the interests and the heri¬ 
tage of the American peo¬ 
ple. Arranged by states. 
438 pp. 4.75 

1127. HAMMOND’S PIC¬ 
TORIAL TRAVEL ATLAS OF 
SCENIC AMERICA. E. L. 
Jordan. 

An illustrated travel direc¬ 
tory to authentically describe 
in detail 100 travel-worthy 
scenic and historic places in 
the United States and Can¬ 
ada. 256 pp. 7.50 

1129. THE NATIONAL 
PARKS—What They Mean to 
You and Me. Freeman Tilden. 
A complete guide to the 
National Parks, National 
Monuments and historic 
sites of the U.S.A. 417 pp. 
Cloth 5.75, Pocket Ed. 1.00 

►750. RAND MCNALLY VA¬ 
CATION GUIDE. 

Contains the latest, most 
complete and essential facts 
about 52 major vacation 
areas in 12 different regions 
covering the entire U. S., 
Canada and Mexico. Maps, 
route charts and photos. 
192 pp. Paper 1.95 
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